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Preface 


leas conplexsn epee. ciate becca RE 
y ichest traditions that we as human beings possess, What 
remotely compares with them, whether we are considering the massively intricate and fluid 
Physical gestures involved in the articulation of sounds, or the systems behind the thousands 
of possibilities of distinct expression in the verb system of a language such as Nishnaabem- 
win? A language is a natural object with a beauty and a capacity to inspire awe on the order 
of Niagara Falls or Lake Superior, if we take the time to appreciate it. Writing a reference 
grammar provides the enjoyment of thousands of hours of careful scrutiny, though at the 
same time one realizes acutely the truth of Michael Krauss's statement that a hundred lin- 
Buists working for a hundred years could never get to the bottom of a single language. Nish- 
naabemwin is a language exceedingly rich in structure, inviting many levels of analysis—it 
is an inexhaustible source of pleasure and challenge for its students, 

This grammar is designed to be useful to a variety of readers, including researchers, 
Nishnaabemwin teachers, and any diligent student of the language. At the back of the gram- 
mar can be found an extensive index, and a glossary of almost all of the grammatical termi- 
nology used throughout. Crucially, the index also lists all finals introduced in Chapters 9 
through 111, which are not individually identified in the table of contents, under the heading 
‘finals.’ Something in the vicinity of 5,000 items of vocabulary are organized into coherent 
structural and notional systems. The table of contents provides a detailed map of the gram- 
mar as well. There are a couple of thousand example sentences, and each is provided with a 
complete analysis of the grammatical properties of every word. This wealth of material by 
no means serves to exhaust the topics addressed. In fact, the very extensiveness of the gram 





mar underscores how much we have to learn before we even begin to fathom the real intr 
cacies and richness of the language. This is the barest beginning, one that any fluent speaker 
could easily double or triple in size with the least bit of reflection, 

The overall structure of the book is as follows; the first chapter introduces the language, 
discusses dialect variation, the Algonquian language family, Anishinaabemowin dialects, 
and sub-dialects within Nishnaabemwin. There is also a brief discussion of the kinds of 
information that speakers of a language employ in speaking, and therefore, must. be 
accounted for in a grammatical description. The second chapter addresses the sound pal 
terns and writing system of the language. The third chapter introduces the parts of speech, 
and the grammatical categories associated with each. Chapters 4 through 8 treat the inflee 


vv ——=—<_—_ °° 
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issues, as well as specific top, 
‘and an account of the ways th 


the most part have the following ( 
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ye ay ‘and’, zhaangweshwan na Jo/ 
laawewaad vaio con) 3pF 


j, in Chapter 1. Below the free trans! 
sh word in bold face, followed by an i 


fic particles go and sa, simply to save 
Gccinet glossing. Overall, the glosses int 
icific English pronouns such as ‘he 
isch as ANsg, ANoby, and IN. V 
Mave a gloss prefaced with (CONS), and 





fy and clauses showing it manifest a vai 
irdinate clause, including relati 
"aS! ‘when,’ ‘because,’ ‘in order to 
‘Part of speech label, agreeing with the + 
Isis followed by a specification of the in! 
j Conjunct (conj) or imperative (imp 
M With fe. Participles are indicated 
Reduplication of the stem is indicate 
sthree marked inflectional modes of tt 
the Codes pret for preterit, dub for « 








Hate intransitive Verbs, inanimate in, 


certainty, and quantity and depr = 


saxiii 


pdub for preterit dubitative. All other verbs are indicative mode, which is unmarked in Nish- 
naabemwin. Following this is a representation of the verb's ‘argument structure, indicated as 
directional action in the case of transitive verbs, such as 3pProxs3oby, which specifies an 
animate proximate third person plural actor acting on an animate obviative goal. Animate 
third persons are indicated with a code 3, and inanimates with a code 0, in keeping with 
conventional Ojibweist practice. In cases where number is inflectionally neutralized, no 
number specification is provided, e.g., conjunct inanimate intransitive verbs have subjects 
labeled 0, since the simple conjunct does not distinguish singular and plural. First person 
plural inclusive is signalled with 2/, and exclusive, with /p. Readily interpretable codes 
include Js, 2s, 3sProx, 0s, Ooby, 2p, 3p, and Op. In the English glosses, as mentioned above, 
third persons are identified by straightforward codes specifying grammatical properties, 
such as ANsg, ANoby, ANpl, INsg, INpl, and INoby, The inflectionally unmarked second- 
ary object of ditransitives and optional object animate intransitive verbs (vaio) are often 
indicated with the code (Y). The 





lish glosses of obviatives are cast ambiguously as (© 
number, as in ‘muskrat(s),’ above. In cases where English is ambiguous, as in ‘mink, 
above, no additional specification is provided, though one can readily inspect the argument 
specification to determine the precise inflectional configuration. All abbreviations used in 
glosses are identified in the table of abbreviations, 

Linguistic researchers may be disappointed to see that morpheme-level segmentations of 
examples are rarely provided. Ata conference held in Thunder Bay, Ontano, in 1996, a 
steering committee of Nishnaabemwin speakers explicitly requested that such details not be 
included, as it was felt that they interfered with the flow of the presentation, and contributed 
to what is sometimes called the “intellectual mining” of aboriginal languages and cultures, 
To accommodate these concems, | initially provided the word-level annotations in an 
appendix, but under review by the press, intercalation of the annotations into the text was 
made a requirement for publication, so I had no choice but to comply, Upon reflection, it 
seems to me that there are many good reasons for working the annotations into the text, For 
one, many of my readers will be semi-speakers of Nishnaabemwin, who will benefit from 
the help the annotations provide; secondly, Nishnaabemwin varies dialectally, and the 
word-level glosses will allow fluent readers to more readily accommodate dialect differ: 
ences; lastly, of course, the annotations make the language more accessible to those lacking 
prior exposure. One reviewer pointed out that this grammar is actually a compound work, 
consisting of an introduction to linguistics as well as a grammar. This Thave done, again, to 
accommodate my intended primary audience, those interested in teaching the language, 





who typically lack extensive linguistic training 

This work would not have been possible without the assistance of many individuals, Tam 
particularly appreciative of the insights into Algonquian provided by Mary Ann Corblere, 
‘Amy Dahlstrom, Peter Denny, Ives Goddard, Ann Grafstein, Bill Jancewic2, Jonathan 
Kaye, Rose Nadjiwon, Thecla Neganegijig, John Nichols, Pat Ningewance, John O'Meara, 
Glyne Piggott, Richard Rhodes, Reta Sands, Roger Spielmann, Isadore Toulouse, Helen 
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Abbreviations 


For community codes used with examples . sce p. 22; for dialect codes, see p, 22: for 
individual source codes used with examples, see p, 23. ‘ 


A(B) 





an 
AN 
ANoby 
ANpl 
ANsg 
anim. 


av 
CON) 
CONS 
ety 
dub 
Gl 


transitive relationship, actor specified to left of arrow, and goal to right; ew. 
1s»2s indicates first person singular actor and second person singuilar goal 
Ais possessor of B; €.g., ngwis, ‘my son’ is represented as 15(3sPROX). first 
person singular possessor, animate third person singular proximate possessum) 
third person, inanimate (without regard to number, singular or plural) 

third person, inanimate obviative 

third person plural, inanimate obviative 

third person plural, inanimate 

third person singular, inanimate 

first person plural, exclusive, ‘we (but not you)" 

first person singular 

first person plural, inclusive, ‘we, you and I (and perhaps others)’ 

second person plural, ‘you (all)" 

second person singular, ‘you’ (alone) 

third person animate, possessed by obviative possessor; third person animate 
obviative, goal of transitive verb with obviative actor 

third person, animate, obviative (number neutralized) 

third person plural, animate 

third person plural, animate, proximate 

third person singular, animate, proximate 

third person singular, animate, proximate 

actor (more active role in transitive relations) 

animate gender 

third person, animate 

third person, animate obviative 

third person, animate plural 

third person, animate singular 

animate gender 

adverb 

verb in changed conjunct verbal order 

verb in unchanged (plain) conjunet verbal order 

complement-taking verb 

dubitative verb mode 

goal (more passive role in transitive relations) 


initial change 







§ positive polarity) 


shaazhi, “long ago”) 


other’ 


ingular oF plural) 


vor 
via 
via/vai 


vta/vaip 


vocative 

verb, transitive animate 

transitive animate verb which has been derivationally made intransitive; some- 
times used for reciprocal and reflexive forms 

transitive animate verb which has been derivationally made intransitive, with 


obligatorily plural subject; used for reciprocal forms, which by nature require 
a plural subject 


verb, transitive inanimate 

transitive inanimate verb with -oo theme 

unspecified actor, generalized actor (used to represent the ‘agent’ of 

animate or inanimate object (used to specify the inflectionally unmarked argu- 
ment in transitive verbs having more than two notional arguments; also used to 
specify the goal of vaio verbs, since these may vary in animacy. 
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Introduction to Nishnaabemwin 





1.1 Introduction . 


This grammar presents a linguistic study of an Algonquian language spoken in southern 
Ontario along the shores of Lake Huron and points to the east roughly as far as the Ottawa 
River. The language is here identified as NISHNAABEMWIN, because that is the term that its 
speakers, the NISHNAABEG (singular, NISHNAABE), typically use (o identify their language, 
The varieties of language represented by this grammar are called by many names in 
English, including ODAWA, OTTAWA, CHIPPEWA, OsTBWAY, or even simply “Indian,” espe- 
cially by older Nishnaabe people. As with all languages spoken over broad geographical 
areas, speakers of Nishnaabemwin show variation in all aspects of their language use, 
including VOCABULARY, PRONUNCIATION and GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS. This variation cre= 
ates a fabric of loosely-defined local DIALECTS, that taken together, fit into an even broader 
pattern of languages which are commonly collectively identified as OsBWE (also spelled 
Ojibway and Ojibwa), or ANISHINAABEMOWIN, though neither term is entirely satisfactory. 
Anishinaabemowin is spoken over a vast region of central Canada and in U.S. border states 
from Michigan to Montana, Of the three hundred or more [nnguages that were spoken in 
North America at the time of contact with Europeans, the Anishinaabemowin GROUP is one 
of the few that is still spoken by large numbers of speakers, and one of the few that has a 
chance of lasting more than a couple of generations into the future. Many northern Anishi- 
naabemowin dialects are still being learned as first languages by children, but Nishnaabern= ‘ 
win js often not learned as a first language anymore, hough, of course, children do continue 
to learn the language in homes where their parents and grandparents speak it to them regu 
larly. The language is also now being taught to children as a SECOND LANGUAGE in primary 
and secondary schools in many reserve communities, as well as in some urban school dis« 
{ricts. This grammar is designed in part to serve as a resource and reference for teachers 
engaged in the promotion and preservation of their language, A map showing most commit 
nities for which the grammar will be pertinent is provided on the following page. 
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1.1.) Nishnaabemwin and Syncope «% 


‘VARIATION IN NISHNAABEMWIN. As an exam 
exists among speakers of Nishnaabemwin, the w 
maaba (anim.) and maanda (inan.) for some speakers, and aw. (anim.) and ow (inan.) for 

others. Sometimes the distribution of variable vocabulary such as this can be described in 

terms of COMMUNITY LANGUAGE USAGE patterns, such that maaba and. maanda can be said 

{0 be used in the communities of Walpole Island and ‘Wikwemikong (Manitoulin Island), 
while aw and ow are used at Curve Lake and Rama. But there are also communities where 
both sets of words are used, and many individual speakers use both sets of terms, or even: 
Vary in the use of individual terms. Variation of this sort is part and parcel of any spoken 
language, and no grammar can hope to caplure the grammatical patterns of every speaker— 
rather some compromise must be reached which allows for an acceptable job of represent: 
ing those of a majority of speakers, which can serve as a guide to the Janguage’s most 
important grammatical features. I will discuss the nature of dialect variation in more detail 
below, but at this point want to emphasize that this grammar presents only a few of the 
many ways of speaking varieties of a language called Nishnaabemwin, and makes no claim 
to be the only way, especially, to be the correct way of speaking, Ultimately the materials of 
this grammar are based on the speech of a only a handful of speakers. If Nishnaabemwin- 
speaking readers find that their own speech departs from what is presented here, they may 
still find the grammar useful as a structural guide by which to document their own personal 
and community language pattems, The GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES presented will be found! 
almost everywhere among Nishnaabemwin speakers, even though the exact expression of 
these categories may vary. For example, all speakers and all communities will have sets of 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS meaning ‘this’ and ‘that,’ and *these’ and ‘those,’ indexed for 
the same grammatical features of GENDER, NUMBER, and OBVIATION, but the actual forms 
filling each grammatical slot in the system may vary 


ple of the variation in vocabulary that 
ords that translate into English as “this” are 








1.1.1 Nishnaabemwin and Syncope 


In the last seventy-five years, certain varieties of Anishinaabemowin found along the 
northern and eastern shores of Lake Huron, extending east into southwestern Ontario, have 
undergone a major sound change that both unites these dialects and distinguishes them from 
lly more closely related. The nature of this change 
can be seen by comparing a few words from Anishinaabemowin spoken in northern Ontario 
and Minnesota with the same words as they are pronounced along the shores of Georgian 
Bay (GB) and Lake Huron (southwestern Ontario) 
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SCOPE OF THE GRAMMAR. In sum, this grammar is designed (0 be a resource or speak~ 
ers of vowel syncopating dialects of Anishinaabemowin, representing varieties here collec- 
tively identified as Nishnaabemwin. The main speech varieties represented ste those of 
Walpole Island, Parry Island, Cape Croker, and Manitoulin Island, though other areas are 
represented when data are available. Speakers of Nishnaabemwin come from many linguls- 
tic and cultural backgrounds, including Chippewa, Ouawa/Odawa, and Potawatomi. 
Chippewa and Odawa are recognized as dialects of Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe), while 
Potawatomi is usually considered to be a separate language, though Potawatomi and south- 
erm varietics of Anishinaabemowin are quite similar and there are Jong traditions of contact 
and cooperation between the Potawatomi and various groups of Anishinaabe people, 

As an introduction to the study of Nishnaabemwin, and language in general, I will first 
discuss the notions of LANGUAGE and DIALECT, as they are particularly important in under 
standing the variation that obtains among speakers of Nishnaabemwin. I will then introduce 
the ALGONQUIAN language family, of which Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) is a member, and. 
then the various recognized dialects of Anishinaabemowin 


1.2 Language, Dialect, Idiolect, and Variety 


Each of us learns one or more languages as a child, which we use in communicating with 
those around us, at first our immediate family and others within our community. As we 
grow, we come in contact with people from other communities, and in some cases their 
speech may be similar enough to ours that we can understand each other and communicate 
with case; in other cases, even though we may share many words and grammatical patterns, 
we cannot easily converse because of differences in speech forms. In the first case, in which: 
cc that we are speaking the “same” language, 
even though there may be differences between the two forms of speech. In the other case, 
while we can detect similarities, there are nonetheless too many differences to allow fluid 
communication, and we may say that the other person speaks a “different” language from 
us, even though there may be some undeniable similarities between the two speech forms, 
and even though the different forms of language may be referred to with the same English 
name, such as “Ojibwe.” If the situation were always clear-cut like this, we wouldn’t have 
too much of a problem in determining whether two people spoke the same or different Jan- 
guages— if they clearly understood cach other we could say they spoke the same language, 
and if they didn’t, we could say that they spoke different languages. However, when We 
examine the kind of variation found {fom community to community in the aboriginal fan- 
guages of North America, we discover that there are rarely clear-cut distinctions between 
fone language and another, but rather, slowly accumulating differences in speech forys as 


there is mutual understanding, we readily 





netween communities grow. And because of this it becomes very difficult to 





the distanc 
say then when two people speak the “same” language. or when they speak “different” lan- 
es, Often there is a CHAINING effect that is created by communities showing overlap in 
smunities. As a somewhat simplified example, consider the 
Hlowing three hypothetical Anishinaabe communities 
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Community 
googii 

kwe 
bkwaakod 
wiigwaam 


mnidoomnens 


Kiwenziinh 


Community ( 
zoogii 

kwe 
bkwaakod 
wiigwaam 





mnidoomnens 


Kiwenziinh 


four words in common 
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googii 

kwe 
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kiwenziinh 
bkwaakod 


wiigwaam 
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Community & Community B Community © 
‘bead’ miigis mandoominens 
‘old man’ gichi-ahaa lakiyenzi 
‘dives’ googii E00gii 
“woman' ikwe akwe 
‘ball’ doohwaan doohwaan bkwaakod 
house’ |waakaahigan ‘waakaay gan wiigwaam 











Communities A and C have only (wo words in common with each other, but both are 
loser to Community B, with which they each share four related forms, Community B is 
somewhat “central” here, in that it is the community with the highest number of forms 
shared with other communities. But consider for a moment what it means to Say that speak- 
ers of Communities A, B, and C all speak the same language. Two of the communities are 
quite different from each other, sharing just two forms in six items of vocabulary, Yetin an 
important way the three communities are linked by a common thread of overlapping vocab- 
ulary. Linguists typically deal with this problem by referring to the whole complex system 
that includes Communities A, B, and C as a single language, and each of the forms of 
speech represented by the given communities as being DIALECTS, or local VARIANTS, of 
LANGUAGE X. But the (erm “dialect” shows the same problems that "language" does, in that 
even within communities there is often considerable variation, particularly In aboriginal 
communities, because people of different regional, linguistic, tribal, and cultural traditions 
often came together by either choice or circumstance, We could appeal to another term, 
SUB-DIALECT, which would specify an identifiable sub-group of a given dialect, but if we 
were meticulous in our documentation of differences, we might end up assigning every 
speaker in a given community to a separate sub-dialect, The effect of all of this is that even 
When reference is made to a particular dialect of a given language, it must be understood 
that such a dialect is not necessarily uniform, the same for every speaker, but almost always 
shows considerable internal variation, sometimes to the point of making its identification as 
a recognizable dialect as much a social or political consideration as a linguistic one 

Ivis not only vocabulary that shows variation between speakers and communities. 
Another prominent area of grammar where variation is found is in the pronunciation of 
words, parts of words, and phrases, Speakers are often consciously aware of these differ: 
ences of “accent,” as can be seen from the following anecdote that was told by Andrew 
Mcdler, who was born in Michigan but moved to Walpole Tsland when he was young. 
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unite them, other features of language may vary within the dialect, In Popular usage, the 
term DIALECT sometimes has a connotation of being sub-standard or unusual, but in this 
work itis never used with such evaluative judgements, 


Another aspect of dialects is that they typically have a FOCAL REGION, which shows a 
majority of the features that define the dialect and distinguish it from others dialects, and 
outlying regions, which show fewer of these defining, diagnostic features, Yet speakers of 
both central and peripheral dialect regions may use the same term to identify their dialect 
and language, and may even share attitudes about which Pronunciations, vocabulary, and 
grammatical patterns are preferred, even if they do not share identical behaviours with 
Tespect to the use of such features, 

The figure below illustrates another common way of representing language variation, 
Here there are nine hypothetical communities (identified with the symbol + and asub- 
Scripted number) and four speech innovations (language features), labeled A, B, C, Dy radic 
‘ating out from different initial locations to encompass adjacent areas, with each innovation's 
range indicated by a circle, So, for example, innovation A applies only to.communities 3 
and 4, while innovation D applies to all communities. Community 4 shows all four innovas 
tons, community 3 has three innovations, and so on, Viewed from above, the patterns of 
innovation are rather like overlapping ripples produced by tossing pebbles into tranquil 
Pond. In just this way innovations accumulate to produce dialects, Of course. the diiileet 
picture is compounded by the fact that speakers move between communities, distributing 
Innovations in ways that are not contiguous in the manner of ripples in water, 





A community (9 total) 


A set of linguistic innovations 
showing variable manifestation 
across communities, including 
such things as pronunciation, 
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usually along established social 
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WAVE MODEL OF LANGUAGE CHANGE AND RELATIONSHIP 
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an be quite pronounced. Typically in Nishnaabemwi 
IFIED, such that older speakers tend ta be more fluent 


onal specialty may produce language differences, so that, for example, teachers may 
develop special terms for objects used in school, or farmers may have terms relating to agri- 
Culture. Specialists in any area usually have enriched vocabularies in the areas of their spe~ 
ialty, whether it be traditional herbal medicine or modern basebal}, 

As an example of a gender difference in speech, Rhodes 1985 lists the term koojlish, 
‘louse’ with the designation woman's word, meaning that it is a term mostly used by 
Women, and not by men, Other gender-based vocabulary differences ¢an be seen in the 
Fichly articulated traditional kinship system of Nishnaabemwin, where, for example, a 
Woman refers to her brother-in-law as niinim, while aman uses the term nlifaas aman refers 
to his sister-in-law as niinim, but a woman uses ndaangwenh. Gender differences work at 
many different levels of language, including vocabulary, patterns of conversational interac~ 
on, preferred topics, and the appropriateness of particular Vocabulary and ‘grammatical 
constructions in different social setings. These pattems vary from language to language, 
‘and even community to community, and are an important part of general language compe- 
tence, For example, English has different, contrasting sets of vocabulary for dealing with 
bodily functions and related parts of the body, on an order not found in. Nishnaabemwin, 
because altitudes towards such processes were historically different, and cultural differ- 
ences are reflected in language. Furthermore, rigid social rules of appropriate usage exist in 
English for when each of these terms may be used, indexed by many social factors, such ais 
Bender, age, and social situation, and these rules are quite different from the usage patterns 
of Nishnaabemwin. Speakers of Nishnaabemwin vary in their attitudes as well. Rhodes 
1985 indexes several items of vocabulary with the USAGE CATEGORY crude, such as 
‘miiztiwgamig “wilet, outhouse’ (M), and miiziiwaagan, “privy? Less socially marked than 
these terms is zaaghamoogmig, ‘outhouse’ (M), which literally means, ‘going out building.” 
The verb form zaagham, “go out, is used euphemistically in Nishnaabemwin in a way sim 
ilar to English ‘go to the bathroom.’ There are no doubt social rules associated with the use 
Of such terms. Other vocabulary in Nishnaabemwin is rather obviously euphemisti¢, 100, 
Such as the Walpole Island expression gojiing witsni, ‘she eats outdoors,’ in reference to 
menstruation, or Manitoulin aanji-giisiwe, lit, “she changes months,’ with the same meate 
ing. A few other words are categorized in the dictionary as socially sensitive. such as bnesi, 
‘thunderbird; cagle’ (M), and mshi-, a PRENOUN found in the names of many mythological 
beings, such as Mshibzhii, ‘the Great Lynx,’ and Mshi-gnebig, ‘great serpent.” Thest are 
terms that should be used with appropriate caution and respect 
may inyolve attitudes towards quite specific features of gram- 
wrlicular prefix or pronunciation, Many speakers, for 
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example, vary in their attitudes towards vowel syncope and the use of person(al) prefixes: 
such as ndoo-, ndi-. and nda- with different words. 

PRESCRIPTION AND DESCRIPTION. Related (o social variation in language and the writing 
of grammars are the notions of description and prescription, A DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR is 
one that describes what people actually say. while a PRESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR is Gite hat 
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large game bird [bear] 
Plains Cree Piycew, “partridge” [maskwa | 
‘Delaware pleew, "turkey" maxkw 
Fox Pencewa, ‘turkey! mahkwa 
Menominee Peneew, ‘quail, partridge” 
Ojibwe pinee, ‘pariridge” amikk [maka 
Shawnee peleewa, "turkey" hame?kwa _ |mkwa 
Arapaho: Eénee, ‘turkey, quail, grouse’ Wox 
Proto-Algonquian | *peleewa tamedkwa _|*mabkwa | 

















SOME COGNATES FROM ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES 


Genetically related languages not only share common vocabulary (cognates), but also 
show patterned relationships between the sounds of this vocab ry. Note, for example, in 
the Algonquian data above, that where Plains Cree has sk as its reflex of the Proto-Algon: 
quian consonant cluster, *6k, Delaware has xk and Ojibwe kk (spelled «ks in contemporary 
Practical orthography), in both the words for “beaver” and “bear! The sound changes that 
languages undergo over time are often consistent and regular. Based on comparisons of this 
Sort between languages such as Cree, Ojibwe and Fox, the sound system and vocabulary of 
their common parent language, Proto- Algonquian, was pieced together. Note the recon= 
structed Proto-Algonquian forms in the table above, given at the bottom of the table, and 
marked with an asterisk (*), for example, *peleewa is the Proto-Algonqulan word for @ 
large game bird. The asterisk preceding the word is o identify it as a hypothetical form, that 
is, one postulated to have existed on the basis of comparative research, rather than @ word 
that has actually been attested in spoken or written form. 

The table on the following page shows the traditional analysis of Algonquian GENETIC: 
RELATIONSHIPS. It includes the California languages Wiyot and Yurok Which were first poss 
{ulated by Edward Sapir (1913) to be related to the Algonquian languages, Since thest lan- 
Buages were not felt to be descended from Proto-Algonquian, a language antecedent to all 
of them was hypothesized, called PROTO-ALGIC 

This chart lays out languages vertically in a rough west to east distribution. The only. 
major widely-accepted sub-grouping of the Algonquian family proper is that of EASTERN 
ALGONQUIAN, which consists of the languages once spoken on the Atlantic coast, fram New 
Brunswick (o the Carolinas, at the time of European contact. These languages share many 
Structured innovations in their PHONOLOGY (sound system) and MORPHOLOGY (word struce 








1. The letter «fl, called “theta,” stands for a sound similar to the «ths of English shite. The leter axe here stands 
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MAP OF ANISHINAANEMOWIN DIALECTS 


A few general observations on Anishinaabemowin dialects follow. 


ALGONQUIN as a group is popularly distinguished from Ojibwe as if it were a sepa- 
rate language. It is only linguists that recognize it as a variety. of Ojibwe, though they 
do so on the basis of very sound linguistic evidence, The Algonquins have been 
ocated in the Ottawa Valley along the present day Quebec-Ontario border, in a large 
area centered around Lake Abitibi (also on the Quebec-Ontario border), and along the 
St. Lawrence, since the earliest periods of European contact. There are two quite dis 
tinct varieties of Anishinaabemowin popularly identified as Algonquin, a northem 
and a southern. The southern I refer to as NIPISSING ALGONQUIN, below, 





CHIPPEWA, The name Chippewa is ultimately derived from another Buropean render= 
ing of the word Ojibwe, though its pronunciation is now based on its English spell- 
ing. This term is sometimes used to designate Nishnaabeg in southwestern Ontario 
whose ancestors moved into Canada from the U,S. in historical times, many of whom 
have maintained their Chippewa cultural identity, EASTERN OJIRWA is sometimes 
used, particularly by linguists (¢.g., Rhodes 1985), to designate the modern reflexes 
of Chippewa in Ontario, which have undergone innovations that distinguish them 
from American varieties. The dialect of Anishinaabemowin spoken in the United 
States is often designated SOUTHWESTERN OuMWA (c.g., Rhodes and Todd 1981), 
though speakers tend to use Ojibwe or Anishinaabemowin. 
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* SAULTEAUX, or PLAINS OjIBWA, 
ies of Anishinaabemowin spoken 
and in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Frei 


is used popularly to identify closely-related variete 
in the Border Lakes area of northwestern Ontario, 
und Alberta. The term Saulteaux arose from m 
aabemowin word bawitigong, ‘at the y 
which the Anishinaabeg referred to a stretch of the St. Mary's River pee 
Sault Ste, Marie, Ontario, This river connects Lakes Huron and Superior, and historl« 
cally was a popular gathering spot for Anishinaabeg because of the abundance of fish, 
especially whitefish, during the seasonal runs, The Saulteaux are said to have moved 
West in concert with French traders, a theory bone out by many similarities between 
Saulteaux and southern Anishinaabemowin dialects to the east, Some Saulteaux bors 
rowed vocabulary is clearly from French, such the common designation for a white 
man, Mooniyaans, which is an adaptation of the French term for someone from Mon- 
treal. Western Saulteaux 1s not so much a distinct sub-dialect, as an urea showing 
many kinds of differences in comparison with the more uniform dialect fo the enst. 





+ NORTHERN (NORTHWESTERN) O)tBWE. While many regional varieties of Anishinaa- 
bemowin have distinct names, such as those outlined above, there is a large area north 
of Lake Superior and in northwestern Ontario for which the general term Ojibwe is 
used. This includes the dialect which I have designated as Northern Ojibwe. 





As Thave already noted, most dialects of Anishinaabemowin show gradual transition 
from one region to another, though there are some areas of relative focus. The dialects of 
Algonquin, Nipissing Algonquin, Odawa, and Oji-Cree show the greatest divergence from 
the other dialects. All dialects show considerable internal variation. Nishnaabemwin is a 
recent development of several distinct varietics of Ojibwe that were spoken on the shores of 
Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, and inland points to the cast, Historically, speakers of Nish» 
naabemwin are descended from groups identified in English as Chippewas, Ottawas, 
Odawa, Potawatomi, and perhaps other indigenous peoples. Linguistic heritage can easily 
be confused with personal and family history, and linguistic features can be asserted to be 
Potawatomi, Chippewa, or Qdawa on the basis of the cultural heritage of a given speaker. 
All of this contributes to « very complex contemporary situation, both in terms of linguistic 
Variation in Nishnaabemwin and in attitudes towards that variation 











1.4.1 Dialects within Nishnaabemwin 
In the most general terms, there exist two distinct sub-dialeets within Nishnaabemwin, 
astern 
cast, and including especially the communities of Rama 





Odawa (or Ottawa), spoken in Michigan and along the shores of Lake Huron, and 





Ojibwe, spoken in the area to 
and Curve Lake. The Odawa dialect shows considerable divergence from other varieties of 
Anishinaabemowin, while Eastern Ojibwe is only minorly different from other southern 
dialects spoken in the United States and border regions, though the feature of vowel syn 
cope has made it more distinct in the last century. In this section T will lay out a few of the 
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Feature (Odawa 
First person plural suffix |-mi 
independent order f£a-damnomi, ‘we (incl) will play* 
First plural suffix ona 
ind. order possessive niwaabndaanaa, ‘we (excl,) sce it" 





First singular suffix 




















-yaanh! 
jconjunct order (see Medler example on p. 8) 
‘Second singular suffix |-yanh 
iconjunct order 
Preterit suffix ba, -baa ..gli-zhaayaambaa, "that [left |-ban,-baan 
Dubitative Suffix -gwenh -ewen 
\iisnigwenh ‘...that he might be eating’ 
Prohibitive suffix ke “ken 
Gego biigsidooke naagan, 











‘Don’t break that dish!" 


}: Note that this is slighty diferent from complete deletion ofthe /n, since the vowel preceding the 
/nV is nasalized, 


2. For some Odawa speakers, this form is -yin, ie. the final nis pronounced, 











INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADVERBS. Interrogative pronouns and adverbs in 
Odawa typically have the emphatic particle dash fused to them, The following table com, 
pares some Odawa forms with those of Eastern Ojibwe. 














Eastern Ojibwe 
which | aanii-sh, anit ‘aaniin 
Where | aanpii-sh, aapii, aapii-sh | andi 
who | wene-sh, wenen wenen 
| how | aanii-sh, aanii aaniin 








These are the more salient differences between dialects, though other features of gram- 
mar vary as well. Many differences of vocabulary are touched on throughout this work, 
Other details can be found in Valentine 1994, Rhodes 1976b, 1985, and Piggott 1978, 


1.5 Source Materials 


A variety of materials has aided me in the preparation of this grammar. These include 
dictionaries, text collections, and example sentences which were elicited specifically for the 
Purposes of this research. In the following sections I discuss my different sources, address: 
ing their form, content, and their strengths and weaknesses for the purposes of grammatical 


documentation. 
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» 


Each example sentence includes a word-by-word analysis, providing bot grammatical 
information and English word-leve} i ar 


slosses, Conventions used in the word-by-word analy. 
sis are explained in the preface (see p. 32ff.), 


Another significant source of textual materials 's a collection of eighteen stories told by 
Alice King, of Parry Sound, in the 1970's, and written down by the linguist Joan Rogers, 


Kaye 1973, the two Odawa language reports 

One potential problem that arises when usin, 
Seventies is that they may represent somewhat dated forms of speech. For ‘example, itis very, 
obvious that many speakers now use extensively the extended PERSONAL PREFIXES ndoo: 
FIRST PERSON, and gdoo-, SECOND PERSON, as in ndoo-ngam, ‘lam singing,’ whereas his- 
torically the form was nnagam. These forms are not common in the three primary text 
sources cited above, which means that they may sometimes not be entirely representative of 
contemporary speech. This issue is complicated by the fact that there really is no well- 
defined standard with respect to the use the extended prefixes, though there are certainly 
broadly identifiable patterns of usage, which I discuss in detail in the next chapter. Lam 
quite confident that the examples are not far from contemporary fluid usage. 

Talso found a rich source of textual materials in the language booklets Prepared by stu- 
dents of the Native Language Instructors’ Program. held each summer in Thunder Bay, 
Ontario (e.g. Valentine and White, eds., 1987). These represent more ‘contemporary patterns 


of speech, and evidence much variation in certain linguistic features, particularly the use oF 
person prefixes. 


SENTENTIAL EXAMPLES, Lalso compiled larg 
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Most of these and patience of colleagues Mary Ann Corbiere, of 
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1.5.1 Dialect, Community, and Individual Index Codes 


Rhodes (1985) provides detailed accounts of the distributions of words with respect 10 
the communities from which vocabulary was obtained, using special abbreviatory codes 
developed for this purpose. Since I use essentially the same codes in the grammar, Iwill 
outline them briefly in this section. Rhodes uses the following abbreviations to identify var 
ious communities 
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Communities 
Curve Lake (CL) 
Manitoulin (M) 
Walpole Island (W) 
Curve Lake (CL) 
Manitoulin (M) 
Walpole Island (W) 
Manitoulin (M) 
Walpole Island (W) 
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Code Individual Location Nature Source 

AK Alice King Parry Is., Ont. Text King and Rogers 1988 

AM — Andrew Medler Walpole ts, Ont ‘Tex, Sen Bloomfield 1958 

AW Alice Williams Sugar Is., Mich, Text Bloomfield/Nichols 91 

BP Barbara Peltier Manitoulin Is,,Ont, Text Valentine, ed, 1991 

CN Charlene Nahdee Walpote Is., Ont Text Valentine, ed. 1991 

ED _ Elaine Debassige ‘West Bay, Ont Text Valentine, ed. 1991 

EM Ellen Migwans West Bay, Ont Text Valentine, ed. 1991 

EMg Elizabeth MeCoy Garden River, Ont Text Valentine, ed. 1991 

ER Evelyn Roy West Bay, Ont, Text Valentine, ed, 199) 

FF Francis Fox Manitoulin Is., Ont. Text Fox, Soney, Rhodes 88 

GM — Gregor McGregor Birch Is., Ont. Text McGregor, Voegelin 88 

GS Gordon Shawanda Manitoulin Is, Ont. Text Valentine, ed., 197 

1S Irene Snache Rama, Ont. Text project notes 

IT Isadore Toulouse Manitoulin Is,,Ont. ‘Text Valentine, ed, 1991 

JE John Couchie North Bay, Ont Text Valentine 1994 

JF James Fox Manitoulin Is.,Ont. ‘Text Valentine & White 91 

LM Lorraine McRae Rama, Ont Text Valentine, ed. 1991 

MC MaryAnn Corbiere Manitoulin Is, Ont, Text, Sen. project notes 

MO Martina Osawamick Manitoulin Is, Ont, Text Valentine. ed. 1991 

MT — Margaret Toulouse Massey, Ont Sen project notes 

NS Nora Soney Walpole Is., Ont. Text Soney & Rhodes 1988 

RD —_ Rock Debassige Manitoulin Is,,Ont. Text project notes 

RN Rose Nadjiwon Cape Croker, Ont Text project notes 

RS Reta Sands Walpole Is,, Ont Sen project notes 

SO Sam Osawamick Manitoulin Ont Text Kaye, et al. 1971 
Piggott & Kaye 1973 

TN —_Thecla Neganegijig Wikwemikong, Ont ‘Text Project notes 

VH Virginia Henry Samia, Ont Text project notes 

1.6 Introduction to the Study of Grammar 


Children around the world learn one or more languages as a normal part of growing up, 
seemingly with little conscious effort, What is it that a child learns in the process of becom= 
ing a fluent speaker of a language? One part of learning a language is acquiring a vocabu- 
lary, learning literally thousands of words which carve the world up into the conceptual! 
categories that are unique to cach language, Language has been described as a coding sys- 
tem which relates sounds to meanings. For example, to talk about the meaning "man," an 
English-speaking child must learn to pronounce an m sound followed by an a sound fol- 
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Nwanbndaan jiimaan, “Ice the boat | Nwaabmaa nini. "I see the man.” 

Here we have only wo words, 
such as in English. Yet itis clear 
act of seeing is ‘I’. How is this” § 
action, the one secing, 
to the front of the verb, 


@ verb of seeing, and then a noun, There is no pronoun 
n the Nishnaabemwin sentences that the SUBJECT of the 
implifying somewhat, the answer is that the doer of the 
is indicated on the verb, by means of a PREFIX, an clement attached 
to the In this case the prefix is n- Because this element signals the mean 
ing ‘I’, there is no need for a separate Pronoun to indicate the one seeing. Also, the verbs are 
hot quite the same in the two Nishnaabemwin sentences, being nwaabndaan in the first sen- 

‘Cond. The reason for this is that the first verb is used when 
i hing referred to by a word that is grammatically inani- 
mate, such as jiimaan, ‘boat,’ while the second verb is used when making reference to see- 
ing something that is referred to by a word that is grammatically animate, such as nini, 
‘man. Thus, these two Nishnaabemwin sentences have slightly different verbs, depending 
‘on whether the word for what is seen is animate or inanimate, A child learning Nishnaabem- 
win must learn these things in order to speak the language correctly. 


Consider next the order of the words in the two sets of sentences. The English sentences 
do not allow much variation in the word order 


*Ithe man see. | *The Isee man. | *The man I see. 


Here I place an asterisk (*) before sentences t 


that are not likely to be heard in English 
because they violate basic g 


rammatical principles of the language. Each of these sentences 
Seems odd in English, with the preferred ordering of words clearly that OF see tHe mah, In 


Nishnaabemwin, however, the word order is much freer. One can readily say both of these 
Sentences, with either ordering of words: 


Nwaabmaa nini. | Nini nwaabmaa, 





In summary, we 





¢ that learning a language involves many different kinds of know!- 
edge. For one, we must learn the pronunciation of words, and their meanings, We must als 
Tearn the grammatical properties of words, such as whether they are of animate of inanimate 
gender, and how to form their plurals. We have also seen that we must learn how words are 
ed to form sentences, and while the word order of Nishnaabemwin is much freer than 
that of English, we will sce that there are often preferred or obligatory orderings of words in 
Nishnaabemwin as well 

The rules of language pertaining to pronunciation and the behaviour of sounds are called 
PHONOLOGICAL RULES, and the study of the sound system of a language is called PHONOL- 
OGY. The study of the patterns of word structure and the grammatical properties of words is 
called MORPHOLOGY, The rules for putting together words 10 form phrases and sentences are 
called SYNTACTIC RULES, and the study of this area of a language is called SYNTAX. The 
¢ comes under the heading of SEMANTICS. All of these areas 
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1.7 Additional Reading * 27 


Project at Walpole Island resulted in the publication in 1987 of Minishenhying Anishnuabes 
«aki, Walpole Island: The Soul of Indian Territory. This volume provides a detailed history of 
Walpole Island, going back to prehistoric times. Also of note is Schmalz 1991, «history of 
the area. Theresa Smith has written an interesting book examining traditional religious 
beliefs and practices on Manitoulin (Smith 1995), For an introduction to linguistics, 
O'Grady and Archibald 2000 is a good choice for those living in Canada, though some of its 
treatments, particularly those on phonology and syntax, are quite advanced for beginners. 

As to specific grammatical materials for the varieties of Anishinaabemowin documented 
in this work, there is a long and excellent tradition, Baraga’s grammar, published in 1850, is 
still useful, as is his dictionary (Baraga 1878). Andrew Blackbird’s brief grammar of his 
native Ottawa, contained within Blackbird 1887, offers another early approach to Anishi- 
naabemowin grammar. In more recent years Bloomfield 1958, published posthumously 
after the author's death in 1949, provides a look at Odawa through the eyes of one of the [ast 
Century's most gifted linguists. The texts in that work haye been reprinted in Valentine, ed, 
1998, which contains word-by-word grammatical analysis as well as a concordance of every 
verbal inflectional form. Bloomfield 1962 provides a similar, and even more detailed, 
account of Menominee grammar. For more recent approaches, see Rhodes 1976a, a theoret- 
ical account of Odawa using the approach of relational grammar. 
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2.2 PRACTICAL AND PHONETIC ORTHOOKAMIRS #29 


I begin with a discussion of the representation of the sounds of terms of 
their distinctive values, their phonetic variants, and their cereale OEP 
to this presentation are the concepts of PHONEMES and PHONES, Next’ we examine the human 
VOCAL TRACT and how speech sounds are made, then look at the vowels and consonants Of 
Nishnaabemwin. We then take up the STRESS patterns of the Janguage, that is, the rules for 
emphasizing and de-emphasizing particular SYLLABLES in words. One particularly impor 
fant aspect of the stress rules is that many short vowels are weakened or deleted from prt 


nunciation, by the rule of SYNCOPE. Syncope in turn gives rise (o many adjustments in the 
consonants it juxtaposes, which I discuss in detail as well, 


2.2 Practical and Phonetic Orthographies 


In linguistic studies, sounds are typically represented using a phoneuic alphabet, 
designed specifically to provide a unique symbol for each distinctive sound found in lan- 
guage. The phonetic alphabet most widely used is that of the INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC 
ASSOCIATION ALPHABET, usually abbreviated IPA, The IPA uses many symbols not found 
in the regular English alphabet, nor in the Nishnaabemwin alphabet. For example the "ng? 
sound at the end of the English word sing and the Nishnaabemwin word dgoshing, ‘when 
ANsg arrives’ is represented in the IPA with the symbol, {n). In this work I use special IPA 
symbols only when they are absolutely required in order to make a point clear, Otherwise, 1 
use the practical orthography used among the languages of the Anishinaabemowin group, 
the so-called double vowel orthography, $0 named because of its use of double letters to 
represent the long vowels /i/, /ai/, and /o:/. This orthography is also sometimes called the 
Fiero system, after Charles Fiero, a linguist who devised it in the 1950's in order to repre= 
sent the speech of Minnesota varieties of Ojibwe. It is now widely used throughout the 
United States and Ontario. 














2.2.1 Letters, Phones, and Phonemes 


In common with all spoken languages, Nishnaabemwin has a limited number of Dis: 
TINCTIVE SOUNDS which are put together in different combinations to form larger units, 
morphemes and words. The fundamental, distinctive sounds of a language are called PHO: 
NEMES, Many of the symbols (characters, letters) used {0 represent phonemes in writing are 
drawn from the Roman alphabet, which can be confusing, since it may not always be eleur 
whether one is talking about a specific phoneme, or a letter of the alphabet, To get around 
such problems phonemes are usually indicated in writing by placing them within slashes, 
for example, /b/ and /e/ are two of the phonemes of Nishnaabemwin, To represent phonemes 
in writing, letters are used, placed within slashes, but it must be understood that phonemes 
are units of sound, not units of writing. To refer specifically to letters in this work, Luse 
angle brackets, for example, «' ». Sounds must be distinguished from letters 
because often a single letter represents several distinct sounds in popular writing systems, OF 
‘ale sound may be represented by several letters, This is obvious to anyone 
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a ES fatienles et “ Hae aa! Present problems for second Janguage learners, 
language, the lamer irae and fuen in English likely opeonsciee Moyea 
waagshens as a (g] sound, and not as a {k]. Th ooblen dock 

1. |. The problem is made more severe by the fact 
that most students of contemporary Nishnaabemwin are already literate in English, and 
assume English letter-to-pronunciation values when reading Nishnaabemwin. Another 
problem with a phonemic approach is that bilingual native-speaking Nishnaabe teachers 
seeking to produce curriculum materials cannot simply listen to their own pronunciation of 
a word, and spell it as they hear it, based on their English-based orthographic sensibilities, 
because some [k] sounds that they hear should be spelled with a «gm, as in waagshens, 
“young fox,’ and some with a «k», as in mikoons, ‘young beaver’ Many linguistic concepts 
have to be understood in order to spell with the phonemic approach, and many local lan- 
guage teachers lack training in such principles, as do local elders, who, as authorities on 
other matters of language usc, may disdain spelling conventions that do not match their 
intuitions based on English literacy. Most writers resort to some degree of phonetic tran- 
scription in their representation of Nishnaabemwin, based on sound-to-letter correspon: 
dences with English. 

If the issues involved in spelling were only those of local practice, solutions might be a 
bit more straightforward. The problem is that pronunciations can vary considerably from 
community to community. For example, one speaker may pronounce waagshens with a [k} 
sound, but a speaker in another community may pronounce it with a fg). Unless the word is 
then spelled differently in each community, its spelling will not reflect local pronunciation. 
This really only becomes important when materials are developed for use by a large number 
of communities, embracing many different local pronunciations, for example, widely-used 
language lessons, dictionaries, and grammars, A dictionary that sought to spell each word 10 
show all of the local pronunciations would become more complex, larger, andl consequently, 
more expensive and more difficult to use. In works (0 be used over wide areas showing lots 
of local variation in pronunciation, some kind of standardized spelling system is usually 
developed. Very often. in languages around the world, some socially prestigious dialect ts 
chosen to represent the standard, since that dialect is likely to reflect the speech of politi 
cally, economically, and educationally prominent members of society. The standard then 
gets promoted by use in educational institutions that train local teachers, and certification of 
teachers may involve (ests showing proficiency in the standard. While such an approach 
may seem unfair to local interests, it has much to commend it. For one, once the standard is 











it is easy to produce and use new materials that are consistent with earlier materi- 





learnes 
als. Materials can be used in all communities that have teachers trained in the standard, and 
children advancing from grade to grade will find the same spelling system in-use as they 
move from teacher to teacher and from textbook to textbook. The standard also becomes at 
emblem of identity for a group of people, uniting them and facilitating the sharing oF infor- 
mation between local communities and centralized institutions, Writers from very different 
communities can share their work with each other, and such work can become the basis of a 


national literature. Standardization is very often central to the development of nationhood 
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‘THE VOCAL TRACT os 


In order to produce NASAL. sounds, such as /n/ und /nv, the SOFT PALATE (also calledithe: 
VELUM) is lowered, and air enters and passes through the NASAL CAVITY. If the soft palate 1s 
raised, it closes off the opening to the nasal cavity, preventing the entry of air, and the sound, 
js said to be ORAL as opposed (0 nasal. When the soft palate is lowered while a consonant 16 
produced, a NASAL CONSONANT results; when the soft palate is lowered while a vowel is 
produced, a NASALIZED VOWEL results. Nishnaabemwin fas both Kinds of nasal sounds, 
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"vowels is by hearing fluent 

jation in the way different speak 

different pronunciations in diffe 
‘end of a word. I will discuss 


ito language learners arc sels 
the same phonological pow 

nurse AN! (of babies),’ and naa:) 

¥ contain, which occupy the 
PAIRS. The following | 

els. Not all terms will »o% 


fil mig “ANS has sores, seabs! 

Ww migi “ANsg barks! (€.g,, a: 

fil naa 

fil naabi 

fil mnobii “ANsq is lle high (drinking)? 

fl mnobi "ANsg sits comfortably” 

Joo! _dkoonaad-——_‘(that) ANsg cut ANoby short” 

Jol _dkonaad —_—_ (that) ANsg hold ANoby’ 

faa) binaad “(that) ANsg bring ANoby’ 

Ja) —_biinad “INsg is clean’ 

Jaal naa emphatic particle 

fl ona yes/no question particle 

Jaa nishaa ‘in fun’ 

tel *ANsg hears a certain way" (Od) 

fl nish “ANspis good” 

J) bkazhaw ‘gut AN (e.g, ash)” 

fil ——_bkizhaw ‘cut AN (of strings)! a 
th 

It nanang (that) ANsg form IN’ (Od) a a 

W ninadg. “(that) ANsg pass IN along” dea 









“nurse AN! tha 
“wo! — =a 


ad ad 














a always pronounced in a single, 
region in which itis articulated, resulting in. 









erties, Vowels sharing proper 
according (0 their QUALiry 
the mouth the vowel is anicu 
Gatlon of the vowel: vow: 
Owel is sustained and how forceful 
nological distinction between long Note too that some of the vowel regions overlap, particularly those of A/ and 
a /al. These overlaps occur because the higher vowels, /i/ and /o/. both lower at the 
word or phrase, and so move into the region of the lower vowels /e/ and /al, respectively, 
‘The vowel /e/ also lowers in the same context, sounding rather like a long version of the 
vowel associated with the letter «a» in English sat. The vowel /oo/ also has higher and lower 





ROUGH POSITIONS OF NISHNAAHEMWIN VOWELS 





variants, with the higher variant sounding something like the sound associated with the 
vowel of English boot, and the lower sounding something like the sound associated wi 
vowel of English boat. But vanation in the height of /oo/is not like that off fal nd ff 
that it is often not a matter of the vowel’s position in a word, Rather, individual: 

vary. and there is variation within the speech of individuals, 


In its rest position, the body of the tongue is essentially in the mid-central of the 
: Wetiforwand vowel space. showing neither raising nor lowering, fronting of backing. i 
essay Gramundt si symbol in this position in the chart above, the symbol «a» (an upside-down e), called 
SCHWA, which represents a minimal vowel, one produced with a minimum of articulatory 
effort. This vowel can be heard as the first syllable of the English words abowt and allow. It 
commonly occurs in languages that de-emphasize (of REDUCE) vowels in certain positions 
f the mouth within words, as English and Nishnaabemwin both do, and schwa is a common pronuncia: ; 

eo tion of many vowels in both languages. In Nishnaabemwin, it occurs as a reduced form of 
mere oe ie eiouth are the © each of the short vowels, //. /a/ and /o/, in the speech of some speakers, a fact which is indi: 
Paiietbackearea, Each vowel in ated on the chart by the dotted lines running from each short vowel to schwau will ve 


x Dalen Batters No: af more 10 say about schwa when I discuss stress in Section (6.1),below, os 
ferent speakers. No vowe 










two dimensions, one of reso 
ler is the presence or air 








Of VOWEL HEIGHT: HIGH, M110 ang 
tongue is (0 the roof of the mouth 


Is, the body of the tongue is rely 


1 often lowered to accentuate jhe 
tongue body in-between the pos: 








ie asi of ic relative BACKNEs 
é. Front vowels involve advan 

ek vowels involve retraction of the tong 

Ra arcerienc or recs, 


Are classified concerns whether 
awels /oo/ and /o/ are inherent 
fain vowels can become r 
ded. The vowel 


nded 








faal is often pr 


Properties of height, back»: 
vin as follows: 


0 ‘share properties: for © 

FEEESap High the vowels! foal, an 

ords, mid or low). ‘The vowels /oo/ and 
h Til, Tel, land anid fal shave the prop 


‘Consonants /y/ (IPA /j/) and /w! ae 
s, and therefore, have closer» 
Ociated with the vowel region 
Wily the glide /w/ is closely as 
area) and thus with the vowels /oo! an 
AY of being rounded, since lip rounio? 
Of the glides fy/ and /w/ with parti 
Ing of sounds in Nishnaabern wir 





(14.2 THE CLASSIFICATION OF 


following chart summarizes the relationships 


Palatal 
Velar Tel, Tool 


2.4.2 The Classification of Vowels II: Vowel Quantity 


vier 
Nishnaabemwin also has (wo very different subclasses of vowels based on their QUAN: 
TITY, of length, traditionally called short vowels and Tong vowels. The short vowels are 
4, and /o/; the long vowels are /i/, /e/, Jaa/, and /oo!. Short vowels are written with a sin 
letter, and long vowels with a double letter, except in the case of /e/, which has no: 
‘counterpart, and so can be written witha single letter even though iCis long, Short and 
vowels contrast in their pronunciation, in that long vowels usually sound Ic 
vowels, and typically involve greater muscular tension and. Tore oxtrume mavemient CEH 
tongue from the rest position in the middle of the vowel region. 
Long and short vowels often behave very differently in the ways they pattern im the lan 
guage. For example, short vowels are sometimes deleted from speech, as in the following 
contrasts: 


nbaap_ “Tlaugh* njaachaam “Tsneeze” 7 
gbaap__—— “you laugh’ giaachaam__ “you sneeze’ 
baapi “ANsg laughs? jaachaamo *ANsg sneezes’ 


Here it can be seen that in THIRD PERSON "ANsg” forms, there is a final vowel that is not 
Present in the FIRST PERSON, ‘I’ forms, and the SECOND PERSON “you' forms. The vowels in 
question are short /i/ in the case of baapi and short /o/ in the ease of jaachaama. The word 
meaning ‘I laugh? nbaap, lacks the short /V that appears on baapé “ANsg laughs: the wordt 
meaning ‘I sneeze" njaachaam, lacks the short fof that appears on jaachaamo “ANSg 
sneezes". When we examine verts that end in long vowels, however, we find a different pat= 
tern: 


ngoogit ‘dive’ | nmaajifbtco “Tran away” 
ggoogii -you dive gmagjiibtoo *you run away” 
goo8ii “ANag dives maajilbioo *ANSg runs away’ 


Here the final vowel, fii or foo/, is present in the forms for all three persons. The final 
vowels in this set differ {rom the previous only én thelr length, Short vowels ate sometimes 
deleted from pronunciation, but long vowels almost never are Long vowels are stronger 
























ch might delete them. Since jy 
Bt, either, and indeed jy 4.9) 


‘Tell, give a report 
(ell, give a report 
FAN tells, gives a report 





Nsay with confidence that fe! \s 
isnit deleted as short vow.) 


iYowels is their behaviour wis) 
1), beginning on p. 51 


which means that air pasey 
iby lowering the soft palate i 
Swords, where they are ind 
WS in the examples in the (able 
Is are not pronounced as separate 
Thas a nasal pronunciation 





Additionally, he observes that /n/ nasalizes a 
slide (/y/ oF /w/), and is either before a 
schematic shows how this works (all exam 
designated vowel is nasalized in pronunciation, 


a ey 


Vowel Glide Nasal — Consonant 


CONSONANTS constitute the other major class of sounds in human lar 
vowels, Consonants differ from vowels in having a considerable degree of cot tl 
somewhere in the vocal tract in their production. The flow of air out orb oats 
amonly ether stopped completely at some point in the vocal tract, asin the case of py 
forced through a very narrow passage, as in the case of /s/. The following pho 
pants oceur in Nishnaabemwin, represented in the first column in standard: 
orthography, and in the second with IPA correspondences, 






Nish. IPA 











Toby (ezhig. one” 
aaboodaasin “INsg flips over in the wind® 
‘nnamdaty ‘sit 
{i J) -——_doodooshaaboo ‘milk 
biidoon “bring IN!" 
aabjitood *when ANsg used IN" 
I) [g_—_—giigoonh fish’ 
‘aagam., aagim “snowshoe 
gncbig ‘snake 
Wy fd3/ —_jaachaamo "ANsg sneezes’ 
maajan "ANsg takes off, leaves! 
ndawaaj ifter all” os 
nt ‘iver’ 
mid “my foot” 
ndaakox "Lam sick’ 
hi i) hige “ANsg builds a house” 
giizhiitaa *ANsg finishes (doing s1.)° a 


mmiizh ‘give (Yt ANE a 





He pronunciation in diffe 


yeen Vowels. | will discuss s 


ndaa-nokii 
ntaa-nokii 


siizhig 
siizhik 
gidgamig 
gidkamig 
dgonan 


dkonan 


biigewaad 
biigehwand 


zaad 
sand 


“ANsg drives/ies up a 
"ANsg is tied up with 


“ANsg’s mouth” 
"I should work? 
“ANsg's good al working* 


‘say’ 
‘northern white cedar’ 


“on top of the building” 
‘on the earth, on the ground” 


‘mix IN in! 
“hold INI, seize IN! 


(that) ANsg heats and breaks ANoby* 
“(that) ANsg cuts and tears ANoby* 


‘poplar’ (M) 
(that) put AN there* 


“bass” (kind of fish) 
“ANSe's fin, tail (of a fishy” 





ronunciation: 


IAL. Labial sounds involve the 
“pn fl nt oA ail eu 


® DENTAL/ALVEOLAR. DENTAL consonants are p 
‘behind the upper teeth. ALVEOLAK consonants 
bony ridge behind the upper teeth, called the 
in Nishnaabemwin are /d/, /1/, /z/, /s/, and /n/. 
whether these sounds are dental or alveolar. (blidoon ‘ne Lit 
‘my foot’, sin "stone", aandeg ‘crow'] 
® ALVEOPALATAL, Alveopalatal consonants arc made by p) 
of the tongue against the vertical portion of the hard palate behin 
palatal consonants in Nishnaabemwin include /zh/, /st, if 
M$). (glishitaa ‘ANsg finishes'; shaashaa "IN is lippe 
Teaves'; milgwech ‘thank you') 
@ PALATAL. Palatal consonants are made by placing the front 
HARD PALATE. The only palatal consonant in Nishnaabemwin is 
Iyekzi ‘ANsg is tired"; nday ‘my dog") 
{ VELAR. Velar consonants are made by placing the back 
PALATE, or near it, in the case of glides. Velar consonants in Ni 
and the GLIDE /w/. [gaag ‘porcupine’: kik ‘kettle, pail"; waawan 
© GLorTAt.. Glottal consonants are made at the glottis, that a ¢ throat at 
cords, since the glottis is the opening between the voeal cords. The prit pate Joutal 
hnaabemwin is /?/ sh», GLOTTAL STOP [ndeh *my nhigan 
However, in a few expressive and orientational adverbs such vas haa 
and ehenh, ‘yes.’ the glottal consonant is pronounced as {th}. Bot 
ssh», though writers often omit representation of /?/, because itise oft 


2.5.1.2 Manner of Articulation 
‘There is only a small number of distinct ways in which cor 


Nishnaabemwin, outlined as follows. Wt 
‘Stops. Stops are made by completely obstructing the flow of ai 











mpletely obstructing the airy, 
fn Nishnanbemwin are jy y. 


aly stopping the flow of air in the dey 
smwin include /d/ and /\/. {vy 


iS (IPA /2/), which means tha 
Wy heart’; mhiingan ‘wolf 
Mk and /2/. The sounds 













sting of a stop component foll: 
cuilated so quickly together that 


lp of the components /d+7!i 
isg sneezes’ }. 

‘closure somewhere in y 
) Pass into the nasal cavity an¢ 
fin are /n/ and /m/, the former 
1Wo distinct pronunciations. 
elar A velar nasal is the sound 
Bally represented in phonetic a” 
de by placing the back of the 








Gal tract on page 33). ere: 
the Soft palate so that air ca" 
[pronunciation before the s 





25.14 STATEOF THEGL 


‘or /k/. which are themselves velar, as in maang, ‘loon’, 
nants are also often called simply NASALS. (niimi ‘ANS 
{goshing, (that) ANsg arrives", 
GLIDES, GLIDES show similarities with both vowels and 


but more constriction than a vowel has. Because they are so. 

also sometimes called SEMI-VOWELS. There are two glides in Nishnaaber 

the former made in the palatal area, and is thus called a PALATAL GLIDE, and th 

in the velar area, but also involving the lips, so is both labial and velar, and a 
ally called a LABIOVELAR GLIDE or a VELAR GLIDE. [wiiyaas "meat'; yaa “ANsg- 
aawi ‘ANsg is an X, .g., Nishnaabe aawi ‘ANsg is an Indian’), 





2.5.1.3 State of the Glottis: Voiced and Voiceless * 


<a 

Recall that the GLOTTIS is the opening between the vocal cords. When the voeal cords: 
are drawn together and air is forced between them, they vibrate and produce VOICING. When 
the vocal cords are apart, they do not vibrate, and so there is no voicing. Many consonants 
group into pairs based on whether or not the vocal cords vibrate when each is made, For 
example, /b/ and /p/ are both Jabial, that is, they have the same place of articulation; /tv and 
/p/ are both stops, and thus have the same manner of articulation as well. But /b/ and /p/ dif. 
fer from one another in part because /b/ is made with the vocal cords drawn together and 
vibrating, and /p/ is made with the vocal cords drawn apart, So /b/ is VOICED and /p/ is 
VOICELESS. In fact, except for GLOTTAL STOP, all of the STOPS, FRICATIVES, andl AFFRICATES 
‘occur in such pairs in Nishnaabemwin, with one voiced member and one voiceless member, 
as follows: 5 








Place Manner Voiced Voieeless IPA Voiced IPAVoiceless 
Labial Stop Tol Tph Tb? . 
Dental/Alveolar Stop a] la Nt 
DentaVAlveolar Fricative Ji I fa Isl 
Alveopalatal —-Fricative — /zhv IW fy Mt 
Alveopalatal Affricate i Ie asl ft 

Velar Stop ty mw fg! wt 








Because the production of stops, fricatives, and affricates all have a signiftcant degree of 
obstruction somewhere jn the vocal tract, they are called OBSTRUENTS (related to the word 
obstruct’). Each of the obstruents of Nishnaabemwin Is paired with a partner of opposite 
VOICING, This has very important implications for certain aspects of \ 
that in the normal resting state to facilitate breathing, there is no voicing, since the weal 
cords are too far apan to vibrate. Recall too thatthe main difference between a fb/ und ap 













do not vibrate, If, in a pron 





‘the case ile, instead of producing i 
ally, the vor Ua, Ugh, Tal, 13) sczh avid 45/1 iy 
(p} sound peess, whereby the vibration oy 


respeat to, fth(khie ste ly has voeul cord vibration, is called 1 
siebay U/s/ aah» sounds like a /f/ «sh», ete. We wy 


in certain positions in Nishnaabemyin word 


eae? 10 nciations of many plionemes. The representation of consonay 
os ge ny of the differences in spelling between different wrivers 9, 
Nishnaabemwin, me 

srt arte ane A te TPTEATION Tf you place your palm up to y 
‘mouth and say very carefully the English words *bit’ and ‘pit’, you will notice that iy 1), 
Jatter word, associated with the /p/, there is a puffof air following it that is not present w 
the /b/ is articulated. This puff of air is called aspiration. Aspiration is signalled in plone 
transeription with a small raised h, as in [p'}it. English pit. Nishnaabemwin voiceles 
consonants (/p/ //,/k/) very often have aspiration associated with them, usually followy 
the articulation of the consonant, but occasionally preceding it. 


25.14 Fortis and Lenis Consonant Pairs. 


Another way that voiceless stops, fricatives and affricates differ from voiced ones 
the voiceless are phonetically stronger, and in most situations where a voiced and a ve 
less obstruent come together, the voiceless one usually dominates in some way. Actual! 
simplified things alittle above in saying that the only difference between /b/ and /p/,/d! 

, etc., s one of voicing, because in Nishnaabernwin these sound pairs differ in ways « 
than just their voicing. The voiceless member of the Pair is not only voiceless, but i 
nounced fora longer time than the voiced member, and with greater muscular intensits 
voiceless member of the pair is sometimes said 10 be FORTIS, or HARD, and the vc 
LENIS, or SOFT. It is also useful to know that the fortis Consonants historically come f 





for example, makkwa, ‘bear’ but kaak, ‘porcupine’, which int 
System used here would be spelled makwa and gaag. The system of double letters ha 
fonships between sounds, A fortis conso’ 
oflen does behave as if it were a doubled lenis consonant, One Way to see this clearly 
foae the speech of Nishnaabernwin with Speakers of other Ojibwe dialects, for exar 
the Ojibwe of Minnesota, In Minnesota Ojibwe, to Say ‘you will dive’, one says 
oogii, with four lenis consonants, all fa'S.Iy Nishnaabemwin, the /i/ between the irs! 
Stealing a sequence of two /g/s, gea-govgii, But mans speak 
pe hear this combination of wo Tenis consonants is a fortis consonan 
PeIINS Word, ka-googil. So, to many speakers‘ ears, doubled (GEMINATE) lenis 














2.52 Summary of Consonants «49 


nants [gg] sound like a single fortis consonant (k]. 

Another argument for saying that fortis Consonants represent geminate lenes comes from 
the behaviour of certain inflectional Suffixes, For example, when the conjunet order third 
Person inanimate suflix, /-/is added toa verb stem ending in fsa [ig produced. Thus, 
the CONIUNCT form of aabdad, "INsg is useful’ Yn, is aabdak, {rom an UNDERLYING FOKM 


directly to the preterit mode suffix /-bany/, to produce /p/, the fortis equivalent of /b/. For 
example, compare the verb forms niimid, ‘(when/thaviif) ANsg dances and niimpan, 
‘(thav/when) ANsg had danced,’ which has the underlying representation /nitmi+d+bany/, 

‘The following diagram illustrates the nature of the relationship the between consonants 
we have been discussing. Under certain conditions, when two lenis consonants are juxta- 
Posed across a suffix boundary (symbolized with + sign), a fortis consonant corresponding 
{0 the second consonant results, If we analyze fortis eonsonants as doubled lenis conso- 
hants, then the effect observed here can be explained as the spreading of the second const 
hant’s phonetic values to the first consonant, creating a doubted consonant, which js 
naturally fortis (geminate). 


+ & 





x x 
One last bit of support for a geminate analysis of fortis consonants concerns the behav- 
jour of fortis consonants when attached to a stem that ends ina nasal, for example suffix 
/-sii/, ‘negative’ or /-ke(n)/, ‘prohibitive.’ In such cases, the initial fortis consonant of the 
suffix 1s always lenited, e.g., gego boodweke(n), ‘don't make a fire!’ versus gego shishe 
nge(n), ‘don't lie that way. 


2.5.2 Summary of Consonants 


The chart on the following page lays out the consonants of Nishnaabem\win in-a system 
that shows the different classes of sounds organized on the basis of place of articulation, 
manner of articulation, and the state of glottis. Notice that /w/ is listed below under both the 
Velar place and the labial, because it is a complex sound involving the positioning of the 
tongue body in the back of the mouth (the velar area), as well as lip rounding, IPA forms of 
Consonants are given in parentheses, when they differ from our:standard orthography. 


2.6 Syllables and Stress 


The sounds in a word organize into groupings called SYLLABLES, The two basic classes 
of sounds, consonants and vowels, differ in the roles they have in syllables, Vowels occupy 
the heart, or NUCLEUS, of a syllable, and consonants usually occupy the margins or “edges” 
of syllables, For example, the word goon, ‘snow” consists of a single syllable, with the 


ints /g/ and /n/, respectively 
Wage do not usually have 

fla Word, and how the sounds 
Gn, *boat,’ consists of wo 





syllables in a word are gives 
English words, both spelled 






the two words. In sentence (a), the secular 
jorce, that is, itis both louder and of higher pitch than 
tence (b), though, itis the first vowel which has more. 
such emphasis are said to be STRESSED, and vowels n 
are said to be UNSTRESSED. Different languages have different 
determine how much emphasis each of the syllables i receives. 
following two sentences: esi 


‘This is anice photograph. | like photégraphy. 


In the word photograph, the vowel in the middle of the word is unstressed 
Tike ‘uh’ when spoken at normal specd.! Such a vowel is said to be REDUCED, 0 
sized. However, in the word photography, this same vowel does not 

Now it is stressed. So there are really two aspects to stress 

syllables, and de-emphasizing unstressed syllables, Recall that the reduced | 
sounds like ‘uh’ is called SCHWA. De-emphasizing vowels in English involv 
them to schwa, Recall that schwa is a kind of minimal yowel lacking the 
unreduced vowels such as /i/, /a/, and /o/, Like English, Nishnaabemwin h 
terns of stressing and de-stressing that apply to the syllables of its words: 
‘anbemwin, de-emphasized vowels may not only be reduced, but in many €8 

as part of the process of de-emphasis. Consider the following words; 


waagosh ‘fox’ waagshag foxes" 


Notice that there is an /o/ in waagosh which appears between the conson: 
This vowel is not present in waagshag because it has been deleted 
tunstressed. The differing vowel compositions of these (wo words is de 10 
bles receiving stress. The stressing of vowels in Nishnaabemwin is systematic; | 0 
the interaction of several simple principles. These are described in detail inthe next section. 









to 








2.6.1 Stress and Syncope x 
Many Algonquian languages share similar niles of stress patterning. ‘The stress patterns 

that are presented in this section show similarities with thase found in Delaware, Pola~ 

‘watomi, and Menominee, all sister languages of Nishnaabemwin. _ 
‘We have already scen that the consonants and vowels of words: 


bles, Syllables are also organized into larger groupings called METRICA p 
cal” I mean having to do with rhythmic patterns of pronunciation. In Nisha 


oer | 
1. Some people say foe 1e-graph when thee aeons cn tei Promuncatin, ~ 






‘syllables, the first of 
this system works, we 
‘Closely related 10 Nish 


‘Ojibwe, the only di 
Metrically weak vowels 


Ojibwe they are not 








3 posi 


th : we will examine another Minnesota Ojibwe form, ind 
1 in this case the word dagoshin, ‘ANsg arrives,’ which is 
Tor Nishnaabemwin, oe. 






. F 





Nishnaabemwin d 








Minnesota Ojibwe CS ot 


Here, even though the last vowel naturally falls in a WEAK position. 
beginning of the word, itis strong because of the overriding principle: 
a Word is strong. So thete is only one weak vowel in this word, the fir 
deleted in Nishnaabemwin, according (o the rule that de-emy \ 
Anotheraspect of Nishnaabemwin metrical footing is that long vowels: 
weak metrical positions, What this means is that ong vo o 
that is, they are never de-emphasized 10 the degree that short vowels can by 
{alls in what would be a weak position, itis treated as if te were the: 
foot consisting of only the syllable containing the long vowel, This 
an example, eshanag, “raccoons,” which in Minnesota Ojibwe is p 
esibanag. 


s 
Nishnaabernwin © 








“Minnesota Ojibwe ¢ 5 th hr 


Tn this word, the first vowel cannot be weak, because it is long. So 
TIVE FOOT, consisting of a single syllable havi long vowel, instead 
Structure of (wo syllables. We then proceed on through the word, tryi 
‘strong feet. The next vowel in the word is the short vowel /if, which) 
Position ina foot, The next vowel, short fal, serves as the strong. 





trong syllable, with 


always strong. 


lly weak vowels by reducing 
to metrically strong vowels 


Vowels entirely. Vowel syncope is 
in at the defining features of the language 
i pler. We c the effects of syncope extend far 
beyond the simple del Sek ne some of the 
effeets on consonants that end up adjacent to each other when a weak vowel between thr 
is deleted. ‘ 

‘Anothet important point is that various kinds of reanalysis are presently takine pls 
reaction to the vast amount of variation by syncope. For example, Rhode 
1985:113 records the word diyaawi, ‘be an as’ This word seems to have 2 dependent ne 
as initial, /-diy-an-/, ‘rump,’ which we might expect to have a third person or indefinite p 
sonar bet flor, which is deleted by syncope, However, Rhodes also lists the he! =! 
Jah singular present tense form asndiyaaw, am an ass? Note that in bath form th 

nO such continuity, and thus seems | 
initial short Vowel in the basic stem 


ae PEtSON prefix shifis the stress onto il, bv 
1, te po oe ‘nda ih With the forms Rhodes provides | 
a which We predict by syncope. bu! 








nkikom, ‘my kettle, in which the historical initial vowel Jal, does 


tions. A speaker using the latter form has evidently reanalyzed this 
lacking this initial vowel, ly ‘word to have 





2.6.2 Main Stress in a Word 


~<a 

Since metrically weak vowels are typically deleted in ‘Nishnaabemwin, only metrical 
strong vowels usually get pronounced, and as we have seen, these always have some stress, 
However, typically one syllable in a word receives more stress than the other syllables, and 
is said to bear the MAIN (OR PRIMARY) STRESS of the word, while the other syllables bear 


SECONDARY stresses, The basic rule for determining the main stress of a Nishnaabemwin 
word is quite simple, given below. 





MAIN STRESS RULE. 


Give main stress to the strong syllable in the third foot counting back from the 
end of the word. 





Since all weak (unstressed) vowels are omitted in the standard writing system, even if 
they are schwas, the rule basically allows one to count three vowels in from the end of a 
Spelled word in order to determine the main stress in a Nishnaabemwin woed, To illustrate 
this rule, we will examine a couple of words, by comparing their pronunciation in Nishant 
bemwin with Minnesota Ojibwe. Recall the word for ‘raceoons,' esbanag, which had the 
following representation when we examined its stress pattern: 


® ® ® 
Fy BR Ri 


Nishnaabemwin. 





Minnesota Ojibwe 


Now, if we count to the third foot from the end of the word, and give main stress 10 its 
Strong syllable, we arrive at the vowel /e/, the first vowel in the word. 

AS another example, consider the Nishnaabemwin word myaabmigonaa(n), “ANAg sees 
Us (excl.)": 







€ (Weak-strong) feet arc bu 
{ean fill weak positions. aru > 

d, of reduced fo sch. 2” 
dis given to the strong © 


‘of two sylls 
nonda, "these (in. 
For the speakers with whom Kaye worked at Wik 
yncopate the first short vowel, and furthermore, it received 
words have a similar phonological ‘structure, 
{aining short vowels, with the first syllable closed by a nasal, a 
ning with a stop consonant. Kaye suggests that an ditional rule is 
short vowel in such words. These words also appear to viol: 
‘speakers, however. apply syncope to hangii, producing bngii. 
Williams’ Ottawa (Bloomfield/Nichols, eds. 1991), which did not sho 
corresponding to gonda is agonda, and to nonda, anonda. If these 
forms in contemporary Odawa, they would be regular in their stress 
no doubt many idiosyncrasies in the workings of stress in Nishnas 
that is presently in considerable flux, 


2.6.3 The Form of Nishnaabemwin Words 


In the discussion in the previous section, 1 resorted to using. 
Glosely related, language in the Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) fi 
‘order to determine the basic word forms to which the Nishnaab ir 
For example, to determine the basic form of the word for “shoes”, Listed 
‘makizinan, even though what Nishnaabemwin speakers actually say is 
pare the two forms, we sce the following relationships (with the 
easier reference): 


Nishnaabemwin 


Minnesota Ojibwe 


Minnesota Ojibwe. 












the word. So based op 
An li/s which 

Another form of this word 

Kzin (or nmakzinim) and ip 


ie 


ecause the addition of the prefix 
{to appear in the second sy! 
leted. Now, if we put tog 
Ihave seen, We arrive at an inte 








shoe that we postulate for Nishn 
hizin. This means, though, (hat 

guage learner must hear a varie! 
‘and end of the basic word, so! 


Sally strong positions and thereby 8°" 








mkizin ni boot. shoe, moccasin; pl mkiznan: poy 
nmakzinan x ie 








Rhodes provides the POSSESSIVE form nmakzin ‘my shoe’ so 
nary can see the form of the word with a PREFIX attached (0 the b 
this case the first person marker, meaning ‘my, spelled «n». Pros 
With a prefix attached is especially important when the unprefixed aie 
its frst syllable, since when there is no prefix present the vowel 
weak position and be deleted (syncopated), but will remain when a 
gle short vowel is present, Since it will then be shifted to a metrically stro 
important to realize, though, that many speakers now use person prefix forms s 
‘my; which prevents the basic noun stem from alternating its vowels, suggt 
them the word has been reanalyzed (o lack the /al ithad historically. 
Tn this secti 


Present in the representations of these words in the minds of at least some 
speakers. In the next section we will examine some adjustments that contemporar 
have made in the face of the immense amount of alternation in word forms: 

the language by the application of the syncope rule. “ 


2.6.4 Prefixes, Suffixes, Stems, Prenouns and Preverbs 


In discussing the phonological and morpholo; 
guish between different ways in which the concept 
tion. For example, the words gjtimaan(im) "your boat’ and njiimaant( im)" 
be said to consist of the “basic” word /jiimaar/ along with additional ele 
which may be PREFIXES or SUFFIXES. Many affixes can occur in a single wo 
gjlimaan(mi)naa(n) ‘our (excl.) boat’ has a prefix spelled «g» and a suffix spelle 
An additional suffix can also be added to form gjlimaan(mi)naanin ‘our barat 
‘glimaan(mi)naa(n) is nota baste word, we need another ferm to refer to it when discussing 
the attachment of additional affixes. The term that is most commonly used in 
refer to the element to which affixes are attached is BASE, So jitmaan is the base t 
Meli)-/ is attached, and gjlimaan(mijnaa(n) is the base to which the inanimate | suffiy 
Find (or /-and/) is attached. 

"There are far more suffixes than prefixes in Nishnaabemwin. Tn fact, the omy trv pre- 
fixes are the person prefixes for first, second and third person. ‘Suffixes on the other hand 
add a variety of meanings, including plurality on nouns and verbs, negation, , doubltulness. 
‘and many others. All of these categories are discussed in the chapters which, follow. 


RD FORMS and STEMS (as. 
iny Of its inflectional clermen, alon 
joh as deletions and INITIAL cy, 
pelude such things as person prey, 
d verbs. The stem provides thy . 
s basic meaning componen , 
ERBS. So, for examp| 
valki ig along, the inflectional jy ial 
jin the case of the word nhiynse, |, 
gelled an». This suggests tha 
Mace We have the sare basi 
rence in the two form: 
The basic word stem is thu 
but by systematically restor 










iLOf the MORPHOSYNTACTIC Wow 
ent grammatical properties, as 
IRAL form of the inanimate noun » 
Imlig, "tree? This single word-form i) 
fs of course true of the form » 


ingular noun, These forms also 



















sent different lexemes. 


5 hi 
PREVERBS AND PRENOUNS. in be attached to the front of noun 
verbs, and in this way resemble Ve PHONOLOGICAL autonomy, m 


cfixes, but | 
notably with respect fo STRESS RI in (Processes, distinguishes them ( 
peso eas Cnet lounges ‘ 


bimngamon! ‘Come and sing!” 1 o-ngamon! ‘Go and sing!’ 


Both examples of ngamo ‘ANS sings have a suffix attached 
’ D ngs’ hi fi | /-n/, which makes the 
a bork nord ats ma that is On expressing a positive command, to a single individu: 
ia hd ath aha {lement lithe fo the font ofthe, in the one case com 
4 ie hese DIRECTIONAL elements are differe 
















fixes, ; 
Cals Ts cnhR SP fn P as separate words when applying the r 
containing a single shont vowel a G15 OF Ojibwe, consist of a single s) 
of syllables into fect, if these 7 pal Tule Creates weak-strong pairing 
would pred eee ly to their stems as prefixes, » 
clearly whe foliwag tage ihe Meaning "come und sing!’ This can be se 
Pn o: Predicted metrical structure: 


diy 












Nishnaabemwin 





Minnesota Ojibwe Ib i- a a & a mo a 





‘The Minnesota Ojibwe form is included here once again, to provide evidence for what 
the underlying short vowels of this word are, The point here, though, is that the vowel of = 
iS not deleted, because it is treated as a separate unit for the stress rules, and! being a separate 
unit, 1Ct00 defines a domain in which the vowel in its last syllable is always strong. As far as 
the stress rules are concerned, bi- acts as if it were a separate word, 

Elements that attach to the front of a verb such as bi- are called PREVERBS, Similar ele- 
ments attached to nouns are correspondingly called PRENOUNS. In standard written form, 
preverbs and prenouns are always separated from the stems they are attached to, and from 
cach other, by means of hyphens. Nishnaabemwin has a great number of preveths and pre= 
Nouns. For example, the following sentence contains the preverbs e>, “when, shikis, “first! 
and gii-, past tense, as well as the prenoun gchi- ‘great, big” 


(2) E-shki-waabmag aw Gehi-mookmaan maa ddibew ziibing ngliezeghig, 


“The first time I saw a white man there by the bank of the river. he fnghtened 
me." (AM3.1) 


E-shki-waabmag v/a ic conj Is»3sProx (CCNJ) when | first saw ANsg'; aw pr 4sProx 
that’; Gchi-mookmaan na 31Prox ‘white American’, maa ay ‘there’; ddibew av ‘on the 
‘bank’; alibing ni 0 Joc ‘by the river's ngli-teghig via ind 3sProxe)s ‘ANsg frightened me* 








The expression ngii-bi-bskaabit, “I came back here,’ has two preverbs, and ench is sot off 
with its own hyphen. Notice, however, that personal prefixes are attached direetly to the 
front of the word, as in ngii-zeghig, 'ANsg frightened me,’ which has the past lense preverd 
4gii-, and the first person prefix, spelled «n», which is attached directly to the preverb, with: 
out any hyphen, When there is no preverb, the prefix attaches directly to the verb, as in 
‘nniim, “Vam dancing. 

Another distinction between preverbs and person prefixes involves the degree of fusion 
with the stem, Preverbs are less tightly connected (o the stem than prefixes, and occasionally 
even allow independent particles or adverbs (o intervene between them and the stem. In the 
following sentence, for example, the emphatic particle sa occurs between the past tense pre= 
verb gi- and the stem wnjibaa. While such oecurrences probably always represent slips of 
the tongue, they also indicate the relative weakness of the PREVERH-STEM boundary. 


fay north, 


or “this’: nllkaanis ja.) 
MEEND) whom | wor 






ind neg 3pProx+0s “Ap dis 
what ANp! will say’: bjiinag 
via ind SpProx-3oby 


iMaabemwin and Minnesota 












Nishnaabemwin 


Minnesota Ojibwe LU ACI ce 


‘The simple noun form is pronounced as pwaagan, because: 
‘vowel, /o/, which is in.a weak position, However, when the POSSE 
*my’ is added, two changes in the word form occur: first, an extended 
sson prefix, /nid- 
Tengthens after this prefix to /oo/. This lengthening of /o/ to /oo/ is found in all va 
Ojibwe, it has nothing to do with stress in the contemporary language. Now, so 
hear these two forms, pwaagan and ndoopwaagan, and make an interesting inferé 








if, ‘pipe'= 
“my pipe’ 
then... 'my'= 





Faced with the kind of variation that the syncope rule presents, m 
come to assume that the singular, /pwaagan/, is the basic form of th 
that the prefix meaning ‘my’ is /ndoo-/. They have then begun to use this’ 
the basic prefix meaning ‘my’ and attach it to words such as mkizin, ‘shoe’, produ 
ndoo-mkizin ‘my shoe’. The historical prefixes for first, second and third person poss 

were as follows: oo 


First Person 
Second Person 
‘Third Person 





Since these elements are prefixes, they are attached fo the front of the word. Since they 
all consist of a single syllable containing a short vowel, they will all always occupy a weak: 
metrical position in a foot in Nishnaabemwin, regardless ‘of the constitution of the stem they | 
‘are attached to. If they are attached to a stem that contains a short vowel in its first syHlable, 
however, that syllable will move from a weak metrical position in the first foot fo a strong, 
‘one, since the prefix will now be occupying the weak metrical position. For example, con» 
‘sider mkizin, ‘shoe’ 







the word— the first vowe) 
second Vowel moves inio 
#€ 10 the Word meaning 
US Examine some form 


ince the third person pos. 
€, being first in the word. i 
d person possessed forms of 
kein and mijkaawan, respec 
the simple noun and the 















26.4.1 PERSON PREF R 


A child learning the language, trying to. 
ates se the simple form would ie: eres d 
arises from the simple rule of vowel synco 

insert one vowel and delete another; the word foemiten 
third sounds of the word; the word for ‘hoat shows no chi 
‘appears 10 add a prefix /da-/; the word for ‘pipe’ appears to. 
snowshoe" and ‘spoon’ appear to add a prefix /d-/, And because 
used with verbs, the variation is not limited to the possessive 
other parts of speech as well. ny 

One way that speakers of Nishnaabemwin have dealt with t 
form alternation that has arisen through syncope is 10 REANALYZE 
on the following forms that existed historically: 


Moder Singular Old Form ANsp’s... 


(a) pipe — pwaagan odoopwaaganan 

(b) doll — damnowaagan odaminowaagan(an) 

(©) seat pabwin odapabiwin 

(d) work nokiiwin odanokiiwin da-nokiiwin 
(©) word kidwin odikidowin dickidwin 

(0) match  shkodens odishkodens di-shkodens 






Younger speakers have evidently taken the singular form to be the basic | 
reanalyzed the old stem-initial vowels as part of the person prefixes. They then 
new prefix forms with other words, to great effect. 


Modern Singular Unreanalyzed Form 











doo-shkodens = 
| da-shkodens 
|| di-shkodens 





[more constant, even when 

Show all sorts of varia 
ply eliminated by using ihe 

da-, and doo-, as shown above 

ndoo-; second person, gi 

nthe forms /di-/ and /da-/, which 

the /o/ is then deleted, 







5 


fare used is unknown at present 
JOF the “prefix doo-' to 
it When you have a verb in 
Of new language learners, 
implicitly analyzes the per 
‘Verbs that historically had shor. 
Places where its use would 
Furthermore, throughout the 
Verbs that contain the 
ically from /ikido/), and 
jim-aa/), but Rhodes sugges! 
HOt begin with this root, for 
Orms as nda-ngam, and "na 
for nda-ngam, ndi-ngam 
‘containing long vowels 
the entry for niimid 








*dances' lists only nniim as the first person singular, present te 
examples representing Manitoulin Island Nishnaabemwin. 
consistently uses the extended first person form /ndoo-/ before : 


tained short vowels in their initial syllables, such asin ridoo-) 

‘sings’), ndoo-damin (from historical odaminod *plays'), and 

iskooniwid “ANsg attends school, studies"), Beside these verbs: 

lists verbs with simple prefixes, all of which historically have long vowe 

ble of their stems: nniim (from historical niim ‘dances’), nwvilsin (from 

eats’), ndaakoz (from historical aakozi *be ill’) njiibaakwe (from hi 

*cooks'), ndebsinii (from historical debisinii ‘eats enough, eats sufficiently 

(from historical maajaa ‘leaves'). Note, though, that Corbiere does not list the sin 
historical forms of verbs with short vowels in their initial syllables, such as nnag 
ndoodmin ‘I play’, and ndiskooniw ‘I attend school, study? 


We thus have thre possible patems o us ofthe extended prefixes by various sakes 
ly 





‘of Nishnaabemwin, varying in their conservatism: 





Speakers who do not use the extended prefixes, oruse them Very little, y - 
Speakers who use the extended prefixes only before stems that historically hada 
SHORT VOWEL in their first SYLLABLE, a 
'* Speakers who use the extended prefixes even with stems that historically had LONG 
VOWELS in their first syllables, o 





Many speakers use extended prefixes with words borrowed from English, such as ndoo- 
contractual allowance, ‘my contractual allowance’, suggesting that they have become the 
default form of the prefixes. ; 

Note that the extended prefixes are attached with hyphens, thus being treated as preverhs 
and prenouns. 


2.6.4.2 Examples of Personal Prefix Usage 


‘The short text on the following pages has many forms with personal prefixes, and serves: 
as-an illustration of the type of variation found. 








oon" Riz. (4) Gehy 
ig nddov-daami y.), 
mdaaswi-shi-nayn 
pnmisenh zhinkaaro, 
maampil oodenaang. 
pitebIg. (10) Piichin po ndoy 
Nookmis daawann iio. 
SENSAR BEWii ndoo-ni- 















Years 1d. (4) Hive in the by; 
the big city. (6) One sister ic 


- boon’ giz vai ind Is ‘I am ten yeu 
016° (4) Gel n he bigeity’; ndoo-daa vai ind 5 ‘I live.’ (5) Niin 
pers Is Viney ita "px my parents; miinwaa av ‘and’; nmisenyig 
n imi Val ind Ip “we live’; gchi-oodenaang 
Kena 3sProx ‘Waasnodeg-Kwe' (Waasnoode ‘nc 
MANSEis sonamed; bezhig num ‘onc’; nmisenh n: 
ebboon’ gai val ind 3sProx ‘ANsy is 
a 34Prox “Manidoo-Waaboo' (M 
L semmisenh nad Is(3sProx) ‘my olde 
SSonaied! (7) Midaaso-shi-niizho-bboon’gixi 
I3sProx “this! (8) Ngii-ndaadiz. vai ind 
Tin the city! (9) Wiikwemkong. 1 0 
so named’; gaa-njibaawand \i ic 
eimBB nad I6/3pProx) ‘my parents’; jiigbiig 
folie"; ndoo-zhaami yer ind Ip ‘we 
Val ind Ip "we are"; oodi a“ 








loc inthe big city. 











‘thinkaade vii 
SpProx “(CCNI) where ANpI hail 
‘av “near the water (10) Pllchin, 
wodh av ‘there. (11) 
nllbing vii con) 0 


anwnan vi ind 35h roe VNookmis nad /5/3s Prox) “my h 
she wits 11 Maat gp mB Hog an sfligbitg 
were we ually cup (14) Niwitaawe Enlan-gbeshyaang vai ic con J CCN) 
‘also’, nowalokawensaaanieWaind pnlpPror ce “My cousins": gewii 


‘ "WE slop and pick ANp| up 

















264.2 EXAMPLis op 







(15) Mshibizhiins Agodwaaso-bboon'gizi, (16) Nepaajt naano-bboon; : 
i lepaajnikese 7 i 
Niizhoodenyig, Nimkii-Aankwad mii 


Naan’ godnong gewit geyaat 






pit wii-nbaayaang. (21) Nawaj = 
shpimsagong nbaawag. (22) Aazhoobnaandwewag dash e-gaachiinyjig witgii- 
toowaad gewiinwaa wii-debshkinewaad. ‘shpimsagong. (23) Gojiing ndoo-wiisnimi. 
(24) Nlizh gchi-doopwinan e-pahwinkaadegin ndoo-yaanaa, 








(15) Mshibzhiins is six years old, (16) Najpaajnikese is five years old. (17) The 
twins, Nimkii-Aankwad and Waasmownens are three years old. (14) Sometimes 
{Wo more cousins come and sleep over: (19) Ogichidaa-Aamoo-Kwens is eleven 
years old and Gekekoons is four years old. (20) We are very noisy when it’s time: 
to sleep. (21) The bigger ones sleep upstairs. (22) The little ones then climb up 
and down the stairs trying to it in. (23) We eat outside, (24) We have two big 
tables with chairs attached (picnic tables), 


(15) Mshibizhiins na 3sProx ‘Mshibizhiins’ (Little Water Panther); ngodwaase- 
bboon'giai vai ind 4sProx ‘ANsg is six years old. (16) Nepaajnikese na 31Prax ‘Nepaa> 
Jnikese’ (Mole); naano-bboon'gizi vat ind 31Prox “ANsp is five years old.’ (17) Nilx= 
hoodenyig na jpProx ‘the twins’. Nimkii-Aankwad na 3sProx ‘Nimbii-Aankwad 
(Thunder Cloud); miinwaa av ‘and’, Waasmownens na 3sPvox ‘Waasmownens” (Light 
fing); mso-bboon gizwag vai ind JpProx ‘ANp| are three years old” (18) Naan'god~ 
‘hong av ‘sometimes’; gewii ay ‘also"; geyaabi ay ‘other’: nlizh num ‘(wo", nwiitaawsag. 
nad 3pProx ‘my cousins’, bi-nbendaagewag vai ind spPrax ‘ANpl sleep over (19) 
Ogichidaa-Aamoo-Kwens na 3sProx 'Ogichidaa-Aamoo-K wens’ (Warrior Bee Young 
Woman); mdaaswi-shi-bezhig nun ‘eleven’; dso-bboon'gizi vai ind 3sProx “ANsg 1s 80 
many years old; miinwaa ay ‘and’; Gekekoons na 4sPmx ‘Gekekoons’ (Pigeon Hawk); 
niiwo-bboon’gizi vai ind 3sProx “ANsg is four years old (20) Esnaa ay ‘really’; ndoo= 
Awaatoomi vai ind Jp)‘ we are noisy’; pil av ‘when’; wiienbanyaang vai con) Ip 
(CONS) we will (ostensibly) sleep, (21) Nawaj av ‘more'; emdidjig vai fe con) part 
SpProx'(CCN3) ANp) who are big’: shpimsagong av “upstairs”: nbanwag var dnd 
SpProx 'ANpl sleep’ (22) Aazhoobnaandwewag vai ind JpP'rax "ANpl climb back and 
forth’; dash ay ‘then’; e-gaachiinyjig vai ie con part SpProx (CCNJ) ANph who are 
small’; wii-gjitoowaad v2 conj 3pProx«0 (CONJ) ANpl will try IN" gewlinwaa pr.Jp 
"they ANpl also: wildebshkinewand vai con) SpProx (CONS) ANpL-wil itn pie 
sagong ay ‘upstairs.’ (23) Gojling av ‘out of doors; ndoo-wlismimi vai ind Ip ‘we eat! 
(24) Niizh num ‘two; gehi-doopwinan ni Op “big tables’; e-pabwinkandegin yi ie con) 
‘part Op “(CCNJ) INpl which have chairs attached’: ndoo-yaannaa vi ind Jp+0 ‘we have 
INS 














gilshpin baa 


eshiinyag gewii 

1. 30) Ngashi gii yen) \ 
tino-yaa bhi. 

mawaa ngashi aapj\ yo 

)"Baamaa pil,” pane 







(eomes around (26) We wa), 
also go paddling (canoe 

alittle, (30) My mother 

[goto Wiky. (32) Ti 

much. (33) “Later,” she 








Prox 'we borrow AN 
‘will chase ANoby oft 












SpProx “crayfish (PL) 
Catch ANpl.” (29) Ndoo- 
alittle," (30) Ngasbi nad 
IY’; maangoon na 30h 
mdewebtaagzid 
lly"; ndoo-mino-yaa var! 
ound’; Wiikwemkong. 
indmawaa vic ind 
sMapji ay ‘really’; ndaa- 
Wai conj pret Is 
emikong."(33) Baamaa 


HXeS, Ten of these forms hav 
oun of relationship (kins! 
*should, could, would 

Tam named so.’ A!) oth 
ihad Tong yowels and those tha! 

























Forms Showing Traditional Prefix Form /ni(n)-/ (or Janey) 





























2 ndizhnikaaz fizhinikaazo/ 

5 ngitzimag Teitiniimagy 

3 nmisenyig Tmisenyag/ 

6 — nmisenh /misenh/ 

8 ngii-daadiz Teii-ondandizi? 

12 _nookmis Tookomis! 

14 _niwiitaawsensag /w-litaawis-ens/ ‘my little cousins’ 

18 nwiitaawsag Jwiitaawisag/ Smy cousins” 

30 neashi Tgashil “my mother z 





33) ndaa-bishigendaan /daa-bishigendaan’__“Twould like Walon 











Forms Showing Innovative Prefix /ndoo-? 
3 _ndoo-mdaaso-bboon'giz__/midaaso-biboonagiav) ‘Tam ten years ol 


















































4 _ndoo-daa Taal “Tive there” 
$_ndoo-daami /daamnil “we (exeT) live there 

10. ndoo-zhaami Tiehaamni "We g0 there” " 
TI ndoo-yaami Tayaamnil “we are 

TS” ndoo-ni-nkawenaanaanig _/ani-nakawenaanaanig/ "we stop & pick (hem up 
20 _ndoo-nwaatoomi Tonwaatoo? "we are noisy” a 
23_ndoo-wiisnimi Twiisini? we cat" ni 4 
24 _ndoo-yaanaa Tayaan! "we have 

25, ndoo-daawn’genaa Tadanwangel “we borrow" ae 
26 _ndoo-bmosemi Tbimiose “we walk 

27 ndoo-bbaa-bmakzhiwemi  Thabaa-bimakwarhiwel "we paddle around™ 

28 ndoo-debbinaanaanig 7aebibinaanaanig] “we caich them™ 

29 adoo-mskominikemi /miskominikemil “we pick raspberries” 
31_ndoo-mino-yaa Fanino-ayaad “Tam content™ 
32._ndoo-wiindmawaa Fwiindamaw/ Tell her 





Another example illustrates some of the variation found in different sub-dialeets of Nish: 
Aaabemwin. Whereas the previous example represents a speaker from Wikwemikong. the 
following is that of a speaker from Rama, In this case, all first person personal prefixes ane 
of the form /ndi-/. regardless of what the first vowel originally was in eacty stem. This 
speaker uses the same strategy in attaching second person prefixes as well, 
























Wat ind Is 1 work hard’ (3) 

(SpProx “children. (4) Nai 
seonj Is (CCNJ) that [ive 
h printer 3/0 "who niin 


ike clements in Nishna 
Wii, and dash. Particles 
Word stress and attach the 
the preceding word. Clitic 
mwin enclitics usually attach 
ditself, such as mii, “it's 

become a basic part of the 
lesh, ‘who,’ from wenen 
in this position, bunche 
‘Segments when they fuse tc 
ithe presence of an enclitic b 
her Writers don’t bother with th 














fities) are discussed in greale 
‘Usage of particles. 







(6) Kina go gii-mnognini pit paa-bskaabil 
‘gan-ntaawgitoowaad, mien gornaa 





"Everything was growing well when he got back, and 
ing what they had grown,” (AK10,19) 






Kina av ‘everything’; gll-mnognini vii ind Ooby *INoby: fg P 
‘Was growing well’, 

gaa-bskaabiid vai ic conj 34Prox(CCNJ) ANsg came back”; mif-sh ay pics 

av ‘already indeed’ iw pr Os tha’ agakinamwaad vi con) JpP/oes0 *(CONS) AN 


vest IN iw pr Or ‘that aa-ntuawgitoowaad v1 fc c IN) 
Recre \01 te conj 3pProxe0 (CCNJ) which (IN) 









2.8 Phonological Processes 


‘Sounds group into classes on the basis of shared properties and shared behaviour The 
term NATURAL CLASS is used to identify a group of sounds which exclusively share proper= 
es or behaviours in a given language, For example, /b/, /p/, and /m/ are-a natural elass in 
Nishnaabemwin, because they have in common that they all involve bilabial articulations 
/m/ and /n/ are a natural class, because they are both nasals; /o/, fA/ and /g/ area natoral 
lass, because they represent the class of voiced stops in the language, 

‘Typically, sounds undergo adjustments of various sorts when they are used in speech, 
‘These adjustments have to do with the position in the word in which the sound appears, and: 
the constitution of neighbouring sounds. In this section we will look at some of the common 
adjustments that sounds make in Nishnaabemwin speech, Once again, the discussion is 
Organized around the two major classes of sounds, consonants and yowels. 


2.8.1 Consonant Processes br 
In this section we will examine common processes that apply to consonants, including 

NASAL ASSIMILATION, final DEVOICING of obstruent consonants, the effects of ROUNDED 

VOWELS on neighbouring consonants, PALATALIZATION, and the deletion oF GLIDES, 


2.8.1.1 Nasal Assimilation and Nasal Syllabification 


ASSIMILATION is a process whereby neighbouring sounds become more alike in some 
spect of their pronunciation. For example, if an /n/ sounds like [m] next to a /by. assimilae 
tion has taken place, because [m} is made with the lips just as (b] ts, unlike [n}. In rapid 
Speech, assimilation of adjacent sounds is very common in all languages, The most com- 
mon type of assimilation is NASAL ASSIMILATION, in which a.nasal consonant takes on the 
PLACE OF ARTICULATION of a neighbouring sound, usually a voiced stop. For example, one 
form of the first person prefix in Nishnaabemwin is [n}, as in the following: 


To ripsaving’ 
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‘yoiced consonants (stops, fricatives and affricates) pe vee 
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Tol sounds like 
‘sounds like 














te! sounds like 
1 sounds like 
Jab sounds like 
Sil sounds like 
Writers of Nishnaabemwin often write words with final voiced consonant sounds x 
they were their voiceless equivalents. Many words have sounds of this sort that some! 
‘occur at the end of the word and sometimes do not, a8 in the following examples: 
whe 
Bb  snamdab Tam sitting” ‘nmadbi “ANSE Siting 
d nmidid ‘Tam big? mdido “ANsg is big - 
2 gnebig “snake” gncbgoog “snakes 7 
% — ndizhnikaaz ‘Tam named..." zhinkaazo — ‘ANsg is named..." 
zh miizh ‘give ito ANsg” miizhid ‘WL give ito ANsgy 4 
| ngiikaj “Lam cold" giikji 'ANsg is cold” 
‘The lenis consonants often sound differently, then, depending on whether they are at the : 
end of the word or not. At the end of the word, they sound voiecless, When not word-final, 


they sound voiced. The word meaning ‘Iam sitting,’ anamdab, for example, sounds as if it 
ends ina voiceless [p}; nmindid, “I am big,” sounds as if it ends in a voiceless [(], and 0 on 

However, when not at the end of the word, each of the sounds in these words sounds voiced. 

as (b} and (4), respectively, Fortis consonants sound consistently voiceless, however, 

whether they are at the end of a word oF not. For example, the /p/ in baa, “ANsg laughs” 

sounds voiceless whether itis final or not, as does the A in mui, ‘Beaver: 





P nbaap ‘Tlaugh’ ‘bap "ANGg laughs” 
komik beaver mikog ‘beavers! 





There are (wo approaches (o the spelling of lenis consonants at the end of a: word. Inthe 
Rhodes dictionary, and in this work, consonants that aliemate between voiced promUnciatinn 
inside a word and voiceless pronunciation at the end are considered to be fundamentally 
ends, to be in a controstive phanerme relationship with theie fortis counterpelrts, did are, 
always spelled with letters representing veuced sounds, +t, adhe, eg ste ete ora 
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sistency with other varieties of 
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[Tk], Since the plural suffix alway 
final /i/ in other dialects, but ar 
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Mimion ones here. To begin, © 
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F 
io 
Underlying Form ba eT 
Syncope b Aen, a om 
Pronunciation P a om 


Syncope will apply in Nishnaabemwin, deleting the weak vowels /a/ and /o/, When /a/ is 
deleted the result is that wo /by’s become adjacent at the beginning of the word. These two 
7b/’s in succession sound like [p] for many Nishnaabemwin speakers, and this word is 
sometimes spelled spaamse». For some speakers, though, when two identical consonants. 
‘come together, they are simplified to a single consonant, so that the combination, /bb/, for 
example, will produce a single [b] in pronunciation, and in spelling, so that, for example, 
the preverb bbaa- is spelled wbaa-», In this work, I will spell this word bbaamse, in keeping 
with the practice of Rhodes 1985, which tends to spell the consonants of words on the basis 
of their historical forms. 

‘The same process applies to the other lenis stop consonants, /d/ and /g/, as well. For 
example, the Minnesota Ojibwe word for ‘you are diving’ is gigoogii. This word is subject 
to syncope in Nishnaabemwin, which deletes the /i/ between the two /g/'s, creating a 
sequence of two lenis consonants which sound like fortis /k/ to many speakers. 





3 
Basic Form g iis seat ee 
Syncope £ =) (ee 
Pronunciation k og 





The future preverb is in some cases /ga-/, as in ngavniim “TH dance.’ But when the see~ 
ond person prefix is put together with the future preverb, we get. gitgaeniim. By syncope, 
the vowel between the two /g/’s is deleted, Speakers vary in their pronunciation of this 
sequence. Some pronounce the two successive soft consonants /a/ + /g/ as their hard coun= 
terpart, (/, with an associated spelling of ka-niim. In other cases, speakers simplify the (wo 
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‘Deletion of /z/ before /s/ ee i 2 







A similar process happens with a word meaning, ‘be goo 
Pi: meaning, ‘be good, be ni 








‘The question here is what relationship exists between the form meaning "ANs¢ 
‘nishi, and that meaning ‘Iam good, which may be nda-nizhish, nnizhish, or ndoon'zhish 
‘we consider the pronunciation of this word in Minnesota Ojibwe, onizhishi, ‘ANsg is good? 


itis easy to arrive at the form of the Nishnaabemwin, by applying syncope and consonant 
deletion: 


w s Ww Ss ode 
Underlying Form © 0 i. 
anor 
Syncope aot sail i za 4. ohe lee 
an 
Deletion of /zh/ before /sWW i SS ee Lie © a 
ee 


To get the first person form, we must add a first person prefix, which has the form ni 
when attached to a verb that begins with an /o/. The /o/ is lengthened to /oo/ after this pref ’ 
‘The Minnesota form meaning ‘I am good,’ is nindoonizhish. Note that the final short vowel 
is deleted in the first person form, but this deletion is not related to the Nishnaabemwin sy~ 
cope (stress) rule, and it occurs in Minnesota Ojibwe as well as in Nishnaabemwin. If we 
subject this form to the syncope rule, we easily derive one of the Nishnaabemwin first per= 
‘son forms (the apostrophe that appears in the Nishnaabemwin spelling is discussed in the 


next section): 
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2.8.1.4 SYNCOPE AND THE JUD 


Dp okey actatron ene the plural with 
‘in order the basic form oF the word constant. 
__ WEAKENING OR LOSS OF INITIAL CONSONANTS, Sy 
Serio: ‘at the beginning of a word. For example, 
oil, grease,’ begin with the nce /bnV as a 
fail to provide ite ‘Jbl of these Rice them 
Omission of consonants of this sort is especially common. 
the same place of articulation, in this case the lips. Nbiishing, “in th 
ae which is probably due to assimilation of the /n/ to {m 
culty of hearing individually the two, similar, consonants {mJ and | 
ord. The Nishnaabemwin word that is equivalent to Minnesota Oj 
isg sees INsg’ is sometimes pronounced and spelled «waamdaar 


pe ikers. This pronunciation follows from simple rules of the sort tat we 






Ww Ww 


Underlying Form Ow aa a 
Syncope Pe eee n d ve 
Jaf becomes [m) after /b/ wou ob m d 
‘fb/ deleted before [m) , an ee m d 


‘The sound written «h», GLOTTAL STOP /2/, historically either = 
word, as in ndeh, ‘my heart,” or between vowels, as in mazinahigan, the old form of the 
word meaning ‘book, paper.’ The process of syncope, though, often results in /2/ being adja- 
cent to a consonant. This can be scen by applying syncope to the old word for book": 


Basic (Older) Form jm oa 2% 1 


Syncope Eg ee 





Deletion of /2/ 


When the vowel /a/is dropped due to syncope, n/ and /2/ she become adjacent to cach 
other, When syncope deletes a vowel between an /2/ sh» and another consonant, itis com- 
mon for the /?/ wh» to be dropped from pronunciation as well, The dictionary, and this 
‘grammar, sometimes retains the «he in spelling, because it often has structural significance. 
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2.8.1.6 EFFECTS OF VOWEL ROUNDING ON / 


begin with a /w/, though there its appearance is a little less aesthetic: 
wwaabmaan —‘ANsg sees ANoby' 


The representation of the person prefixes as an» in nil ves 
BETS in wn, ‘ANsos ac ive ORTHEGRA SEES 
cal elements. We can also see how fundamental an understanding of the 
structure of Nishnaabemwin words is to spelling them in ways that are hel 
learners. At the same time that we recognize the importance of representing the 
elements in the spelling of words, we also recognize the need to teach pronuncia 
‘somewhat independent of spelling. Spelling in a way that is very close to pronunciati 
often obscure important grammatical relationships and may be extremely confusing to Jan= 
between writ 





guage learners. Al the same time, learners need to be aware of the differences 
ing and pronunciation in the language 


2.8.1.6 Effects of Vowel Rounding on Adjacent Segments I 


‘The rounded vowels in Nishnaabemwin are /o/ and /oo/. Closely related to the rounded 
vowels is the glide /w/, which also involves lip-rounding in its production, Many varieties of 
Anishinaabemowin, including Nishnaabemwin, show alternations between the sounds /wal 
and /o/ after a /g/ or a /k/. For example, a very common EMPHATIC particle is pronounced 
and spelled gwa by some speakers, and go by others. Some speakers pronounce the word 


for ‘axe’ as waagaakwad, and others waagaakod, The reason for this variation is that some { 
speakers COALESCE the sounds /w/ and /a/ together to form /o/. Recall that /w/ is like /o/ in | 
having lip-rounding. When /w/ and /a/ combine, they produce a hybrid sound that has : 


erties of both sounds, the lip rounding and height of /w/ and the vocality and backness of fa) 

The consonant /w/ may also cause an immediately preceding /a/ or /W/ (0 be pronounced 
as [o], as in the word nrawag, ‘my ear, which is often pronounced nt{o]wag. Also, alter & 
Jul, the vowel /aa/ is pronounced with considerable rounding of the lips, somewhat like the 
vowel in the English word law, as in gshkigwaaso, ‘ANsg sews’ and waawaashkesh, “deer 
If the /waa/ sequence follows a consonant, the /w/ is often not pronounced separately, but 
rather, appears to coalesce with the vowel, in a manner similar to that of /w/ + /4/, but in this 
case with a long vowel, /aa/. 

‘The vowels /oo/ and /o/ also cause lip rounding of consonants that precede them, espe= 
cially /g/ and /k/ when they are in the same syllable as the /oo/ and /o/. What is es 
interesting about this behaviour is that an /o/ can cause such lip-rounding, and then be 
deleted by SYNCOPE, leaving as the main sign of ils presence the lip-rounding of the preced- 
ing consonant. An example will clarify, the word for “knife, mookmaan, In this word the [ky 
is pronounced with lip-rounding, which is caused by a following fo/ that is itself never pro- 
nounced, because it is always deleted by the rule of syncope, 
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28.1.7 THE Use oF. 


they show lip-rounding. A dot is put under just those. 
‘not be predicted from the normal spelling of the tp 
hort /o/, is deleted by 


N An /of often loses its roundin; at the ¢ 
nant other than /g/ or /k/. The words written as kido, i 


named’ sound as if they end in /a/, which is usually pronounced 
English cut. ‘This change makes phonetic sense when we recall 
the back region is /a/, and that one of the chief differences betwee 


former is rounded and the latter unrounded. This change also reflects a 
for vowels to lower at the end of a word in Nishnaabemwin. 







2.8.1.7 The Use of Apostrophe with «n», <z», and as» 


Recall that an /n/ before /2/, /s/, /2h/ (IPA /3/), /sh/ (IPA /§f) and ly/ (IPA 
cally realized as nasalization of a preceding vowel, and not with the full pron 
fal, An example is binoojiinyag. ‘children. In some cases, however, an /n an be ju 
posed with one of these consonants due to the loss of an intervening vowel by syncope. 
such cases the /n/ is more fully pronounced. For example, the word for “your (nse) ; 
in Nishnaabemwin is giin'zis. The /n/ and /2/ are in different syllables, and the /n is ful 
Pronounced, not realized merely by the nasalization of the preceding vowel. Rhodes 1985 
follows a convention of using an apostrophe (') to show the point where the vowel has been 
deleted, as indicated above, This use of apostrophe is rather similar to its usage in English 
such words as don't and can't, where it also indicates that sounds have been deleted. Other 
Nishnaabemwin examples are miin'shin ‘give it to me, zhoon'yaa, ‘money,’ and biiskon'ye 
*ANSg is dressing.” 
As discussed on page 46, the sound /n/ directly before a /g/ has a pronunciation like the 
final nasal sound at the end of the English word sing, as in the word for ‘loon,’ maang (a 
velar nasal, represented by the phonetic symbol [1)]). Sometimes, however, a regular fay 
(dental/alveolar) and a /g/ are juxtaposed due to a weak vowel being lost between them, In 
Such cases, the /n/ retains its normal (dental/alveolar) pronunciation, even though it is adjas 
cent to a/g/. Some examples are san'goo, “black squirrel,’ en"goons ‘ant,’ and shkon gar 
‘reservation.’ Because historically, prior to syncope, there were no sequences of /nk/ in 
Ojibwe, all contemporary juxtapositionings represent /n/ and /k/, and never (nk), so there js 
no ambiguity in the interpretation of this sequence, But some writers use apostro 
between «n» and «k», as in aan'koopzo, ‘be tied together’ (VAN), and /n/ before /k/ is some: 
times pronounced as (0) ¢ 
Another place where syncope can cause ambiguities in spelling is when a short vowel is 
deleted between an /s/ or /2/ and an /2/ (spelled #h»). Some examples are baas*han, “break it 
apart!" and bniz’haad, “cause s.0, to miss an event,’ Here again an apostrophe can be used 
where there is a need {or explicitness. There are not many words where such juxtaposition: 
ings of /2/, /s/ and /2/ arise, but without the apostrophe, these sequences of «she and «zh» 
could be mistaken for /sh/ (IPA /§/) and /2hv/ (IPA /3/), respectively. 
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_ While there are thus many sources of /n/ in conte; naabem 
those that have their source in Proto-Algonquian “arta hae a 
most significant effect of this ancient process is that some ‘morphemes show an alternation 
between /n/ and /3/ «zh» in their final segment, as in the form zhinkaazo, “be so named’ VAI 
andinaab, "see: look towards a certain pace’ vAi, both of which contain the vane hoor 
MORPHEME, which is realized by /2h/ in the first word and /a/ in the second (in both cases an 
initial /V has been deleted by syncope). Since Bloomfield, it has been customary t0 use the 
symbol /N/ to identify this element in UNDERLYING REPRESENTATIONS, So, for the: 
underlying representation of naabi can be represented as /iN-+aabi/, and that OF as 
AN inikaazo/. An alternative is to say that this root has (wo ALLOMOKPAS, fin/ and Jig 
which are not phonologically related. . 
‘The following table provides examples of the alteration between /a/ and /zh/tn the REL- 
ATIVE ROOT /iN/. _ 














Spelled Form Underlying Form Gloss Pos 
naapne AN+aapine/ “bell in sucha way" VAT 
naanzh AN+aanzh/ ‘shine in such away” VAT 
zhinkaazo —_/iN+ikanzo/ “be named in such a way” VAT 
rhise FiN+ise/ ‘fly in such direction” VAL 





‘Other common morphemes having /N/ are RELATIVE ROOT /UaN/, ‘there, in that place,” 
find the TRANSITIVE ANIMATE VERB (VTA) FINAL /biN/, ‘pull, use the hands.” 

ALTERNATION BETWEEN /s/ AND // («sh»): THE MORPHOPHONEME/S/, A few mor- 
Phemes show an alternation in their final segment between /f/ (spelled sh») in palatal envi- 
ronments, and /s/ elsewhere. This alternating /s/ must be distinguished from the more. 
common /s/ which does not show palatal alternation, It is customary to identify this segment 
45 a morphophoneme, represented as /S/, as, for example, in the underlying representation 
Of the transitive animate verb stem saad, “put AN in a certain place’ which is (aS) THis ele 
‘Ment also accounts for the variation in the singular and plural of a now archaic word for a 
Piece of firewood, mshi and msan, respectively, 

‘The following table illustrates the alternation between /</ and /{f, using the relative root 
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gwiiwzens, reflecting variant pronunciations based Presence or absence of one of 
both instances of /w/ in this word. Son ry ok 
ae 


“he 
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‘As mentioned previously, it is very comm ars 
weakened to the point of deletion, st eg not pebbdiit ee fester tt. 
cent to a consonant, cither historically or due : - historical. 
Mdewehigan/, ‘drum’ is often spelled Se pay ee pteee ase 
certain route’ VAI, is spelled as «pawer. Another process undoubtedly related to this phe= 
nomenon is the general loss of /h/ (IPA /2/) in VTA INSTRUMENTAL FINAL /-ahw/. in words. 
such as dbaw, “pay for something (animate), which can be ‘compared to stem /dibahw/ in 
other dialects, Nishnaabemwin retains the /w/in the simple IMPERATIVE form, dbaw, 
Whereas the equivalent Minnesota Ojibwe form is dbah (Nichols and Nyholm 1995:44), 
showing loss of final /w/. Another example is Nishnaabemwin ckaw, ‘ignite s.t (anim) 
Versus Minnesota Ojibwe zakah, both historically from stem /eakahw/, 


2.8.1.10 Deletion of /?/ «h» (Glottal Stop) 


28,2 Processes Related to Vowels 


We have already examined several processes relating to vowels, most notably the rule of 
syncope, which deletes unstressed short vowels. Another common process delétes final. 
short vowels (and glides) in certain contexts. This rule is discussed in more detail in. Chapter 
5, since it is especially pertinent to the pronunciation of ANIMATE INTRANSITIVE (VAN). 
VERBS. 


2.8.2.1 Variation Between /w, /i/ and /o/ 


Many words show variation in their short vowels, creating variant spellings. For exam- 
ple, the word ‘work’ (VAI) is variously nokii and nakiiy the word for 'snowshoe* is variously 
@agim and aagam; the word for ‘my wife, my woman’ is variously ndakwem and ndikwem: 
the word for ‘my husband, my man’ ndanniim and ndinniim. Some occurrences of /a/ repre 
Sent a well-known feature of Ottawa/Odawa, which frequently has /a/ where other dialects 
have /i/, as in the words for man and woman, cited above. 

There is also a very common tendency in contemporary Nishnaabemwin, perhaps even a 
‘orm, to pronounce historical /o/ as [4] (the vowel of English eur) after a consonant other 
than /k/ or /g/, and spell it with «a», as in enakaaza», “use Y" WAIO, from /anoksazo/, which 
shows both historical /o/'s spelled with «a». 


2.9 Borrowed Vocabulary 


Nishnaabemwin speakers, being bilingual, frequently borrow from English, often inte- 
grating English elements into Nishnaabemwin words, such as in calfwihaad. “call AN om 
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tional forms, called CITATION forms, and to use the dictionary 


determine the citation form from whatever inflected form is ; 


ing, and conversely, to speak or write the language, be able to produce a 


tion provided in the dictionary, the student must recognize that the ending /-and/ in 
waabmaad is not a part of the basic word stem, and that it must be remaved to produce other 
actor-goal combinations; and when encountering a word such as gwaabmig, the student 
must know that the initial /g/ is an inflectional prefix, which will not be part of the citation 
form listed in the dictionary. Otherwise, the student will search in vain for this word in the 
dictionary by secking under listings beginning with «g». Without knowledge of inflection, 
students will be very obviously limited in their capacity to produce and understand novel 
utterances, And without some knowledge of the system underlying Nishnaabemwin inflec= 
tion, it is less unlikely that an adult student will be able to master the vast number of differ 
ent verb forms, even to recognize them, much less use them. For fluent speakers Who 
learned the language in childhood, all of this knowledge is unconscious, and the whole sys- 
tem can be taken for granted, but this is not an option for those learning Nishnaabemwin as 
a second language, How much knowledge of inflection the student must explicitly com> 
mand is, of course, a matter of one’s pedagogical theory and practice, and will vary si 
cantly depending on the age level of the student and the goals of instruction, The instructor 
must, however, have a good knowledge of the range of inflectional possibilities the language 
presents if she is (0 be effective in developing and implementing a comprehensive Currie 
Jum that presents the language in its full richness, And pedagogical methods must take into 
account the centrality of inflection to so much of the language, 

In Chapters 3 through 8, I Jay out the inflectional systems of nouns, pronouns and verbs 
in their full complexity, both as a record of the language and as aft resource for those seck- 
ing to develop comprehensive programs of language instruction. Two kinds of information 
will be presented, actual inflectional forms, usually in the form of PARADIGMS, and Tinguis: 
tic discussion addressing the characterization of the forms and their relationships 10 one 
another, in other words, the structural system underlying the language's inflestional 
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All words have initials, but on} 


sail of these elements 
may themselves be complex as well. These sees 7 


9 through 11. The combination of a word's initial, seat final pees em. 1 
the stem may be added prefixes and suffixes which signal various kinds preci 
information. Suffixes greatly outnumber prefixes in Nishnaabemwin ple te 
Prefixes in the language are the PERSON PREFIXES, which occur in identical form with pas 
SESSED NOUNS, with some verb inflections of the INDEPENDENT ORDER, and! 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. Person prefixes are never preceded by any other element within the 
‘word, so when present, always constitute the first morpheme in the word, and indeed. can 
serve to delimit the word's boundary. While there can be only one personal prefixiassoctaled. 
with a verb, it is not uncommon to find more than one PREVERB. There is no logical limit to 
the number of preverbs that a given verb can have, though in actual usage, words with more 
than two or three preverbs are not common. PRENOUNS: typically have meanings equivalent: 
to English attributive ADJECTIVES, and other than the prenoun gchi», “big, great,’ are much 
Jess common than preverbs. They follow the same ordering conventions as preverbs, 
though. 

We can capture these constraints on the ordering of morphological elements within the: 
word with the following simple template: 





{personal prefix)s ; + |(preverb)o.,* Jword stem 
(prenoun)o,,+ {linitial-medialsinal) 


+ (eultiNg 




















Items in parentheses are “optional,” that is, are present in some inflectional forms but 
absent in others. The number subscripted to the right of a given parenthetic element indi= 
€ates the number of possible iterations within that category. Thus, while there may be at 
‘Most One personal prefix, there is no structural limit to the number of preverbs or prenouns 
that may occur, and the number of potential suffixes is likewise large, T have used sub> 
Scripted «n» in the table to indicate a large, unspecified number. In part the number of suffix 
positions argued to exist in Nishnaabemwin depends on the abstractness of one’s analysis of 
the suffix system. Nichols 1980:158, for example, lists 14 suffix position classes for Minne= 
Sota Ojibwe verbs, though these do not all occur in the same word form since some are 
mutually exclusive. have listed ‘O-n+" in the template above, simply to indicate that many 
Suffixes can occur, though there are usually no more than a few in any given verb, Often the 
group of suffixes occurring with a word are treated as a unit and the entire unit is called an 
ENDING. So, for example, in nwaabmaanaanig, “we (excl.) see ANpl.’ the onding is, 
Faanaanig/, which consists of several distinct morphemes 

The stem of a word along with its inflectional morphemes can also be expressed by 
means of a linear table of elements laid out in STRUCTURAL-POSITIONAL SLOTS, a in the 
following examples (note: many morpheme forms listed here are revised in later chapters.) 
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S 
Jag is added. A MORPHOPHONOLOGICAL RULE of COALESCENCE, 
the final /w/ of the stem with the /a/ of the suffix awrahal Joo, ee ae 
kikoog. This is the nature of abstract analyses, as mentioned: above a basic | 
7 Srceepenaeiienpiabataiele si 

i ultimately producing a “surface,” att . m 

valued linguistically to the extent that the aie and rules permite 
widely across languages) and general (at work at many places inthe language being investle 
gated), A morphophonological rule is a phonological rule whose operation is restricted to 
‘particular morphologically defined contexts, in other words, applies to a particular more 
pheme or class of morphemes in the presence of other morphemes, “a 

‘As mentioned carlier, conventional linguistic analyses of the morphological structures of 
language usually strive to represent cach morpheme with a single, specific phonological: 
shape (i.¢., spelling, string of phonemes), whenever possible, and to order the morphemies in 
a word in a specific linear sequence, rather like beads on a string, The analysis of one partof 
the system invariably has implications for other parts. For example, the analysis of kikoog, 
‘kettles’ as deriving from /akikw+ag/, presented above, also requires that the simple singu- 
lar form of the word for ‘kettle, pot,’ kik, have been subjected to a phonological rule that 
deleted the final /w/ of its basic form /akikw/, a rule which, in more general terms, deletes 
word-final post-consonantal glides, that is, deletes /w/ and /y/ at the end of a word when 
they are preceded by a consonant, as in the case of /kikw/, The benefit of such an analysis is 
that it accounts for the apparent allomorphy of different stems and suffixes on the basis of 
general principles at work in many different places in the grammar, and thus captures gener 
alizations about the language. One of the most intriguing questions in the contemporary. 
study of human language is how children are able to learn so much language so consistently 
in such a short time, and contemporary theories suggest that one reason is that beneath the 
great apparent diversity of surface (actually pronounced) forms of language there are sim= 
pler systems governed by simple and general universal structures and principles. For exam= 
ple, as we have already scen, under a more abstract analysis, the animate plural suffix ean be 
motivated to consistently be /-ag/, which it clearly is in words such as waagshiag, “foxes 
and zhiishiibag, ‘ducks. An abstract analysis might try to motivate this as the only basic 
form of this suffix, and seck to explain the apparent variations in actually pronounced forms 
‘on the basis of the interaction of the suffix with stems having different phonological shapes, 
particularly with regard to the phonemic makeup of their final syllables; The drawback of 
such an analysis is its relative abstractness, in that neither /akikw/ nor /akikw+ag/ is ever 
actually pronounced as such. and all evidence of the basi¢ forms is thus indirect; This 
doesn’t necessarily mean that such analyses are wrong, but it does make their value as 
teaching tools questionable. There is often little doubt that they express: something “real 
about the language, though: 

‘An alternative, more superficial and pragmatic approach to the language's morphology 
simply examines the nature of actually pronounced forms, and seeks 1o make as straighttor- 
‘ward a segmentation into components as 1s possible. So, for example, We might consider 
kikoog as consisting of a basic form /kik/, corresponding to the actual pronunciation ofthe 
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tural position that /-aa/ does in the former set of words, } r : 
the language is unlikely to be able to articulate emettee REE a 
thought, ean speakers have internalized its use without giving any eonscious attention 

to its meaning, which is purely grammatical, Speakers of. Ex 
the grammatical properties of their snicniaee though fee ast i 
forms appropriately, and careful linguistic analysis often reveals that the underl¥ing ram 
matical system is structured, clegant and simple. For example, the morphemes'/-aa/ and 
Hig/, discussed above can be readily explained on the basis of a GRAMMATICAL HIBRARCHY. 
of actors and goals found in all Algonquian languages. I will discuss this hierarchy in Chap- 
ter 8. But it is only through a careful study of the entire grammatical system of actorand. 
goal marking on transitive animate verbs (VTA) that one arrives at a satisfactory sense Of 
their systematic functions in the various verb forms in which they occur, Once again there 
are two possibilities of presentation, which differ in being ANALYTIC Or SYNTHETIC in orien: 
lation. An analytic approach seeks to exhaustively analyze word forms into all of their com- 
ponent morphemes, with each morpheme having a constant, if sometimes abstract, shape, 
Morphological analysis of this sort requires a very good knowledge of grammatical princi- 
ples and the grammatical functions of individual morphemes within morphologically com 
plex words, and the task is particularly daunting for languages as richly endowed 
morphologically as Nishnaabemwin is, By contrast, a synthetic approach lays out all of the 
relevant word forms in some structurally suggestive ordering, leaving the nature of the sys~ 
tem implicit, and does not necessarily draw the learner's conscious attention to the identity 
or function of individual morphemes. Both approaches have value, and both are used in this 
‘grammar. 


2.11.2 Dictionary Entries and Inflection 


To be maximally useful, the dictionary must provide a means of deriving all of the many 
hundreds of inflectional forms of a verb from the information provided in its entry. For 
example, it would not do to simply list the verb forms ridaandkwenaa, *T put ANsg’s head in 
a different position,” and nmiinaa, ‘I give (something) to ANSg,’ because of the variation, 
that occurs in the stem shape of one of them, but not the other, as can be seen from the fol> 


lowing table: 





T]imfinaad “that ANsg gives Yto Jaandkwenaad “that ANsg moves ANoby's head 
ANoby? over” 

2|nmiinig ‘ANsg gives Y 10 me" |ndaandkwenig “ANsg moves my head over” 

ndaandkwep'goo ‘my head is moved over” 

4]miizh ‘give Y AN!” aandkwen, “move AN’s head over!” 

Slemiizh ‘I give Y to you gdaandkwep “Lmove your head over" 

l6lmiizhiyan ‘that I give Y to you' |aandkwen'yan ‘that Tmove your bead over! 







3}nmiin’goo “Iam given Y" 
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account forthe relationships that exist between the words daashkboodood, ‘split IN sawir 
i v11, daashkboonaad, “split AN sawing it’ VTA, and daashkboojged, *do saw VAL 
Inflectional morphology as it pertains to Nishnaabemwin addresses iene aa canted 
that are relevant to GRAMMATICAL RELATIONS obtaining between words, OF those which 
Tepresent properties of larger grammatical structures, such as the TENSE of a clause or the 
status of a verb as belonging to a MAIN or SUBORDINATE CLAUSE, One especially important: 
area seals morphology in Nishnaabemwin is the study of the morphological rele 
tionships between a verb and the pronouns and ni lich realize it 
Peet renitous P jouns which realize its SEMANTIC: ROLES of 
__ The distinction between inflection and derivation is sometimes controversial in Tinguis- 
tics, because there are some morphological categories that can be analyzed in elther way in 
a particular language, and which vary in their Classification as inflectional or derivational in 
different languages. Basically, we can say that a morpheme is derivational if its presence in 
a word is a matter of the word’s basic stem shape, and inflectional if it has to do with the 
role a word is playing in a particular grammatical context. Inflectional categories often indi- 
calle AGREEMENT between (wo major WORD CLASSES within a clause, For example, the ANF: 
MATE PLURAL SUFFIX shows agreement between a verb and an associated noun, as in 
wiisniwag ninwag, “the men are eating,’ where the plural morphieme /-ag/ appears on both 
the verb wiisni and the noun nini. This agreement is a hallmark property of an inflectional 
morpheme. Consider, by contrast, the DIMINUTIVE suffix, which appears on the Word sink- 
ins, “little man.’ This morpheme does not produce agreement on an associated verb, as We 
can see with wiisniwag niniinsag, ‘the little men are eating,’ The verb is identical in form 
whether the noun associated with it is diminutive of not, On the basis of agreement, the 
diminutive is a derivational category, changing the stem nini into another word, niniins, 
Morphemes also vary is in their relative productivity. that is, the relative freedom with 
which they can be attached to LEXEMES of the appropriate LEXICAL CATEOORY and stibeate= 
gory. For example, the diminutive suffix is attached to words belonging to the lexical ate= 
gory of nouns, and can be attached to almost any noun in Nishnaabemwin, and $0 1s 
extremely productive. Another function of productivity is the extent to which the meaning 
of the derived form is predictable from the meanings of its component parts, For example, 
for the most part diminutives have very predictable meanings, referring either to small or 
immature members of the class identified by the non-diminutive stems, for example, wade: 
shens, *fox kit! or jiimaanens, ‘small boat.” On the basis of the predictability of meaning 
and the freedom with which it attaches (0 nouns, the diminutive aligns more with inflec- 
tional categories than derivational, because inflections, too, fend to be very productive. One 
important consequence of the productivity of the diminutive is that there is no need to list 
diminutive forms such as jlémaanens in the dictionary since their meanings are predictable 
from the basic stem forms from which they are derived. The only diminutives which must 
be listed are those which have either an unpredictable form of an unpredictable meaning, for 
example, mikoons, ‘beaver kit, derived from mik, "beaver, has a diminutive with /o0/, and 
sabiins, “small net, derived from sab, ‘net’ has a diminutive with fi. 
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5) 
Parts of Speech 


3.1 Introduction 


‘The parts of speech in Nishnaabemwin are NOUNS, PRONOUNS, VERBS, ADVERBS, NUM: 
HERS, PARTICLES, PRENOUNS and PREVERBS. In this chapter I will discuss each of these cat- 
egories in (urn, and provide examples of each. As an introduction to Nishnaabemwin parts 
of speech, consider the following simple sentence. : 


(1) Maaba gwiiwzens gii-waannose. | “This boy walked in a circle’ (RV) 


Maaba pr 35Prox ‘this’; gwiiwzens na 3sProx ‘boy’; gii-waannose vai ind 3sProx 
*ANsg, walked in a circle” 


This sentence contains three words, maaba, ‘this one,’ gwilwaens, "boys and gife 
waannose, ‘ANsg walked in a circle.’ Speakers know far more than how many words 
are in this sentence and their individual meanings, though, They also haye unconscious 
knowledge of the word class, or part of speech, to which each word belongs. For exan 
they know that there are two distinct classes of words in their language, conventionally 
labeled nouns and verbs, and they know that gifwzens belongs to the class of nouns and 
wWaannose to that of verbs, Consider the latter word, for example, In the sentence ree 
has a leading element gii-, which indicates PAST TENSE, that is, indicates that the act 
referred to occurred sometime prior to the moment the sentence was spoken. Speakers 
that to make the same statement about the boy's walking in a circle in present time, they 


say: 











(2) Maaba gwiiwzens waannose. | ‘This boy is walking ina circles (RV) 


Maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; gwiiwaens nia 3sProx *boy"s waannase vai ind 4sPeox “ANSB AS 
walking in a circle” 
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3.2 Guidelines for Deters 
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¢ ae also summarized in Chapter 18.2, Nishnaabemwin Parts 


3.2 Guidelines for Determining Parts of Speech 


‘Languages show variation in their inventories 5 
show considerable overlap in the categories they pid et pee ti 
speech for a given language is based on a consideration of several factors, nel 
TIC, MORPHOLOGICAL, and SYNTACTIC criteria. Semantic properties are tho 
meaning. For example, nouns are often said to denote objects, or concepts that 
“time-stable,” meaning that their identifiable form and substance tends to 
Static over time; verbs are said to denote states, processes, events, and actions: 3 
with and applying to entities identified by nouns and pronouns; and adverbs often denote 
notions of time, location, and manner, among others. The problem with semantic definitions: 
is that classes of words often show gradation in their meanings, blending into one 
80 that, for example, alongside adverbs referring to time such as noongwa, ‘now, | 
ggizheb, ‘carly in the morning,’ there are verbs referring to time-related concepts tn 
naabemwin, such as giizhgad, ‘be day” Vit and dbikad, ‘be night’ Vil. Nouns 
derived from verbs in Nishnaabemwin, so, for example, there are nouns that represent 
events, such as niimwin, ‘dance’ Nt and gewejkandiwin, ‘race,’ (M) NI, which are derived 
from their corresponding animate intransitive (VAT) verbs, niimé, “dance,” and — 
gewejkandiwag, ‘ANpl race against each other” math 
DERIVATIONAL MORPHOLOGY. One type of morphological evidence which ean be used 
to identify parts of speech pertains to the components of words that are either specil y 
related to a particular class or sub-class of words, or which derive one class of wi 
another. As an example of the former type, all words that end with the derivational Compo 
nent /-shin/ are animate intransitive (VA1) verbs, and many have corresponding inanimate { 
intransitive verbs that end in /-sin/, for example, bngishin, “fall down’ VAt and: ‘bngisin, “all 
down’ VIL. Furthermore, related to these intransitive verbs are corresponding 
Sitive verbs, bngishim, ‘drop st. (anim.)’ VTA and bngisdoon, “drop s.t- (inan.)’ VF the 
former with characteristic transitive animate FINAL /-shim/ and the latter with 
transitive inanimate final complex. /-sid-oo/. The association of specific deri final 
components with specific sub-classes of verbs is so strong 1m ‘Nishnaabemwin that it is only 
somewhat exceptional verbs that cannot be typed in this way, Even the exceptions, that is, 
those that do not have obvious class-defining finals, can be classed by their exceptionatity, 


AS Most are VAI verbs. 
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SYNTACTIC TESTS OF WoRD CLASS. The last tp of te thatT Wl MERON TFT 
SYNTACTIC Behaviour, that's, the ways in which classes of words inlennet wile othe 
‘and what groupings of words of different classes occur in the phrases and ¢ 
fanguage; For example, a verb in Nishnaabemwin typically has & SUBJECT aseocluted Wh 
Which can be a noun phrase or a pronoun. Thus, in the simple sentences 

ninwag, ‘the men are eating,’ the verb wiisniwag, ‘they are eating,” has a noun subject. 
Giated with it, ninwag, ‘men.’ Transitive verbs may have two of more NOUR hrases associ 
ated with them. as in Giw kwewag weii-gnawenmaawaan niw binoof Si HG AER 
Were watching those children,’ which has a subject noun phrase giw kwewag, ‘those 
women,’ and an object noun phrase, niw binoojiinyan, “that child/those children’ (number is 
indeterminate because the form in OBVIATIVE), This example illustrates another aspect of 
Nishnaabemwin syntax, namely that nouns may have DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS associ. 
ated with them, which must agree with their associated nouns in gender (animate or inane 
Mate), number (singular or plural), and obviation (proximate or obviative), Thus, for 
example, to say ‘those men are eating,’ one says wiisniwag giw ninwag, with demonstrative 
Pronoun giw, ‘those,’ which is ANIMATE PROXIMATE PLURAL. Use of other demonstrative 
Pronouns, such as niw, ‘those (inan.),’ with ninwag is not grammatical in Nishnaabemwint 
Agreement always specifies relationships between syntactic entities, on 































3.3 Nouns: ‘ 


‘The classic definition of nouns which students of English learn is semantic, based on the 
things that nouns refer to— nouns are said to represent “persons, places, and things” Nouns 
essentially give names to, or identify, objects in the culturally-constructed world of the: 
speakers of a language. Nouns typically represent words for living things such as persons, 
spirits, animals, fish, birds, insects, trees, plants, and for non-living things such as (o0ls, 
household items, other objects of manufacture, and objects in the natural world. All of the 
Words listed in the table below are nouns. 





“Some Sample Nishnaabemwin Nouns 





kwe ‘woman’ Tgaazhgens “cat” Tiiibay ghost, soul 
ini ‘man’ ‘bneshiinh “bird!” mnidoo “spirit” 
mdimooyenh ‘old woman’ | mgizi ‘eagle’ jiibay “ghost,, soul” 
Kiwenziinh ‘old man’ ae “{flying) insect” |pakweyashk — Tenttail” 
Bwiiwzens “boy” tree ‘mtig” bkitehgan: “hammer’ 
‘kwezens “girl! jninaatig “maple tree’ | mookmaan “knife® 

mkwa “bear” |miishkoons grass’ doopwin “table” 
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group of things as opposed i, 
OF parts into one mass; sojig 
ich refer to concepts that are |e 

. For example, the words kil 
goongdehewin, ‘couraze,’ ac 
[these do not refer to discrete physica 
be s Touched, or separated as objec 
and acts are called Apsteac 


ngs 








$10. Concept associated With the ver) 
‘Meaning relationship beiwe 













mivey such diverse meanings as ‘ss 
that is, various *units’ of speaking, 


i in the meanings ‘senten 
sSince these concepts do not refer 


that is, someone or something 
Min question is a part. Nouns that » 
NT. and are Usually INHERENTLY POS 
A patticular possessor, and ca" 
doesn’t normally change. Ap 


session that can change ownership 


; is said 10 be an aLien, ano 
conosco a ea a 
POSSESSED, Cars, books, shoes— things of tis sort can easily change owners, an 
alienably possessed, but body parts typically do not change gh ; 
“normal” situations can be suspended, 


IDENT NOUNS, whic} jherently. 
Possessed, and INDEPENDENT NOUNS, which are not. oa bien o 


Most body part terms in Nishnaabemwin are depende i 
Aouns listed above begin with a prefix spelled <t» wich ladlees al ae 
FIRST Soh for example, nkaad, ‘my leg,’ and anik, ‘my arm, Because : 
generally require a possessor, they are listed in the dictionary with 1 ning 
“my, but the prefix is ignored in the alphabetical listing of aie Si phan 
listed under «k» in the dictionary. The prefix is not in boldfac the dictionary, either, 
whereas the rest of the word is, as in, for example, nkaad, ‘my leg.’ Dependent nouns can 
Present problems for language learners, because in order to Look up a word, the dictionary 
User must know whether or not the word has a prefix, and if'so, roughly what the prefix iss 
So, for example, when encountering the word gkaad, “your (sp,) leg,’ the student must rece 
ognize that it has a prefix, and that the word will not be listed under 4, since that portion 
Of the word represents the prefix, meaning “your. In this regard, Nishnaabemwin is very. 
different from English, where concepts such as these are usually represented by separate 
words, ‘your,’ and ‘leg.’ Conventional dictionary organizations present many problems for 
Tanguage learners in Nishnaabemwin because of the rich system of inflectional prefixes and 
Suffixes in the language. Furthermore, it is obvious that in order to use dependent nouns cor 
fecily, students must have an understanding of possession inflection (See 196), 

Page 109 lists many of the body part terms cited in the Rhodes dictionary. Note that 
While the great majority of such vocabulary requires a possessor, and are thus dependent 
founs, not all terms do, such as miishaaboojiinaagan, ‘eyelash, and miishgondaagan, 
‘beard hair.’ Somewhat surprisingly, the words for female breast, doodoosh, and bone, kan 
(or kanenh), are also listed in Rhodes as not requiring a possessor, though they do in other 
Varieties of Anishinaabemowin, A few terms for bodily substances are dependent nouns ax 
well, such as nminiingwaagan, ‘my sand {in eyes], my sleep [in eyes}. Terms which do not 
have a designated dialect affiliation are general Nishnaaberwin, 

KINSHIP TERMS. Another significant subclass of dependent nouns is those referring to 
Various family and social relationships, vocabulary that is commonly called KINSHIP TERMI 
NOLOGY. Here are some examples. 








Sone Kinship Terms 





“ngashi, nmamaam ‘my mother’ | ndaan(is) “ny daughter” 
Nhoos, noos, ndedem “my father” _ | ngwis “my sont 























*POSSESSOR,’ oF subjcc, 
again, although these wor, 
are alphabetized according, 
mother’ islisted under ay, 
atally distinguished berween j, 
A parallel cousin is the chijy,, 
is the converse, the child of yp, 
iil Nishnaabe kinship voc, 
rious kinship terms extracted fro, 
g pages. [have divided the terms in, 
there is no semantic or cultural re, 
aship terminology, the tradition, 
in system. These are idenyys 










nad 
nad CL 
nad M 















nad M 
nad Oj 


nad Oj 
nad Oj 
nad Oj 
nad 














Ee Reread 


Bopy Part TERMS FROM RHODES 1985 


nbakwaakninj nid my fist 

nbikon, nbikwan nid my 
‘back [Od, CL} 

ndaamkan nid my chin, 
Tower jaw 

ndeh nid my heart (Od) 

ndengway nid my face 

ndenig nad my nostril [M, 
cL) 

ndenniw nid my tongue 

ndeteg nid my temple (Od] 

ndiniigin nid my shoulder- 
blade [Od} 

ndinmaangan nid my 
shoulder (Od) 

ndis nid my navel 

ndiy nid my rear end, hip 

ndoodkoswan nid-p! my 
kidneys 

doodoosh ni/na nipple, 
breast (fem.) [Od/CL] 

ndoon nid my mouth 

ndoondan nid my heel 

ndooskon nid my elbow 
{Od} 

ndooskweyaab nid my vein 

ngaakgan nid my chest 

ngatig nid my forehead 

ngidig nad my knee 

niindib nid my brain [W, 
cL) 

njichaag nad my soul [Od] 

njaanzh nid my nose (Od) 

njiingon nid my lap [Od] 

nkaad nid my leg 

nkakon nid my shin [W] 

kan, kanenh ni bone 

nikon nid my liver 

nkoonzh nid my bill (of 
bird) (Od) 

nkwegan nid my neck 





rimasad, nmisad nid my 
stomach 

nmiin’zis nid my (strand 
of) hair {M, CL} 

‘miishaaboojiignigan mi 
eyelash (W] 

miishaaboojiinaagan ni 
eyelash (Od, CC] 

miishgondaagan ni beard 
hair (CL, M} 

nminig nid my testicle 
[cL] 

nmiingwaan nid my gills 

L] 


miishkiinzhgwaagan ni 
eyelash [MJ 

miishkwaan ni a strand of 
pubic hair [CL] 

nminiingwaagan nid ‘sand 
[in eyes); sleep [in 
eyes)’ 

nminiingwaan nid ‘sand [in 
eyes]; sleep [in eyes]" 
{cL} 

naan nid my calf (of leg) 
{Od} 

nnagaakninj nid my palm 
(of hand) [M, CL] 

nnagaakzid nid my sole (of 
foot) [M, CL] 

nnagask nid my palate [M} 

nnagizh nid my intestine 

nnashkidii(ns) nid my tail 
(bird) [W] 

nnashkid nid my tail (bird) 
{M] 

ndib nid my head {Od} 

nndib nid my scalp [Od] 

nnendib nid my brain [CL] 

noibiim nid my soft spot 
(baby) [W] 





‘lisbkog nadpl my tone 
sils (Mp 


nnik nid my arm 
nningwii(h)gan nad my 
wing 


‘nin nid my hand 
ninjigans nad my fin IM, 
} 


‘ninjtins nid my finger 


nnishiw nad my penis [CL 
nnishiw nad my testicle 
IM) 


mnoogan nid my hip (Od) 

mnow(ay) nid my cheek 
[O4, (Oj) 

‘npigegan nid my rib [M, 
CL} 


nsbkanzh nad my (fin- 
‘ger/toe)nail 

nshkiinzhig nid my eye [W, 
CL) 


nshtigwaan nid my head 
(CL, MJ 

nshtigwaan nid my fore: 
head [W] 


‘mawag nid my ear 
nweyaan nid my pelt [M] 
n(whiibid nid my tooth 
nwiinendib nid my brain 
(M, CL} 
nwiin'zis nid my (strand 
of) hair [Od} 
nwain’zob nid my gall 
bladder {Od} 
nwiiyaw nid my body 
nyaan nid my pelt [CL] 
nahag(hay nad my skin 
nahiiga nad the small of 
my back [Od] 
naid nid my foot 
neidens nid my toe 
nzow nid my tail [R, CL] 

















W, (Od) 
Od 
W, (Od) old sys, 


W, CL new sys. 
‘Od old sys. 
W old sys. 
Mold sys. 


oj 
oj 
M 
W, CL, (04) 
9} 


















‘my uncle! 
“my parallel uncle’ 
‘my cross-uncle’ 
|niitaawis “my cousin’ 
niikaan “my male parallel cousin’ (male sp.) 
|nmisenh ‘my elder fem. parallel cousin’ 
nbazgim “my cross-cousin of the opp. sex" 
inshiiment “my younger cross cousin’ 
indaangshenh “my female cross cousin’ (fem. sp.) 
‘|ndawemaa ‘my parallel cousin of the opp. sex” 
miikaanis ‘my male parallel cousin’ (male sp)) 
iniinmoshenh “my cross-cousin of the opp. sex" 
iniitaawis “my [male] cross-cousin’ (male sp.) 
nningnis ‘my nephew’ nad 
‘nningnis “my cross-nephew" nad 
ndoozhim ‘my parallel nephew’ nad. 
nningnis ‘my cross-cousin’s son” nad 
nshimis “my cross-niece” 
indoozhmis(kwem) _|’my parallel niece” 
nshimis ‘my cross-cousin’s daughter’ 
mdoozhimis ‘my [fem.] cross-cousin’s daughter” 


‘Terms for Aunts, Uncles, 





‘my parallel aunt” 
‘my parent's fern, cross-cousin’ 

































































Od 
Od old sys 


nad Od old sys, 
nad Od 
nad Oj old sys 
nad Oj 
nad Oj 
nad Oj 
mad = M old sys. 
nad Od old sys 
nad Od old sys, 
mad Mold sys 


nad Oj old sys. 
nad Mold sys 


nad M old sys. 
nad Od old sys 
nad M old sys 
nad M old sys 
nad Mold sys. 
nad M old sys. 
nad Od old sys 
nad Mold sys 
nad Mold sys 
mad Mold sys 


nad Od old sys 
fad Od old sys 
nad Mold sys 
Od old sys 


OTHER DEPENDENT NOUNS. In addition to 
OTHE . Bopy 
“Where sa very smal eof additional wonde which es at, 
ingot they typically occur with specification ofa possess 
this class consisted mostly of articles of clothing or other ob 


sion, but exactly whi 


and yariable— there is no way to ell strictly from any prope 
variation across dialects. Rhodes (1985) lists ndahiim, ‘my 
‘sleeve’ (Od), ndaas, ‘my legging, sock, stocking, ndazhg 
ndiknaagan, *my cradleboard’ (W), among others. Perhaps reflecti 
the concept of inalienable possession, the words nmaznagan, 
ndindwin, ‘my fault’ (M, CL) are also among those listed by R 


_sessor, 


boat’ (also njiimaanim) or gjiimaan, "your (sg.) boat’ (also gj 
generally required to do so. Independent nouns typically refer to objects 


For some speakers, certain nouns that were historically dependent can no 
fashion after English that makes them more independent. For example, the 
tence introduces a grandfather in a written story, without any possessive | 
relationship. The word for grandfather, mishoomis, does not show the 
SYNCOPE, either. 






(7) Mtiggamgoonsing gii-dan mishoomis. Neoding gilzhgak oosh 
’ gnoonaan wmishoomsiman biiwaabkoonsing. . 
*A grandfather dwelt ina cabin. One day his granddaughter called her grandfas .. 
ther on the phone (GS/EO) am! ’ 

‘Mtiggamgoonsing ni 0 loc ‘in alittle log cabin’; silcdun vai ind 3sProx“ANsg Ved 

there”: mishoomis na(d) 31Prox ‘a grandfather.” Ngoding av ‘one’ 

€onj 0"(CON)) is day"; ooshenyan na 3sProx{3oby) TANSg'S uchild” 






‘aan via ind 3sProx~Roby“ANsg spoke to ANobv"; wmishoomsinan nad 3s , 
“ANse's grandfather’; biiwaabkoonsing ni 0 loc ‘onthe telephone 
anon ial 
Another example uses the dependent noun for mother, gashi, as a free 
Again, reflects a stem form that would otherwise only ‘occur with a personal prefix, since the 
first Vowel of the stem /a/ (stem /-gashiw/) is nOCSYNCOPATED: - n 
~ a 
7 
; 
| 
= 









ECON) when ANsy was 
fish av "how's gaa-zhichged 
“the mother. 








ATICAL GENDER. There are tw 
Win, ANIMATE and INANIMATE 
‘on the basis of the inheren 


jon of objects known or believed 
nouns typically refer to living things 

Trees, and many plants. inanimate 
c bles, boats, and books, but 


‘hammer’ 
‘table’ 
“stick” 
ad 
dish’ 












D things that are not usually consi’ 
fe, meaning that they arc treoled 
Us sab, “net”, kik, ‘kettle, ashcan. 









33.2 Grammatical Gender: Anit 


and aagam (or aagim), ‘snowshoe,’ 
“belonging to similar notional vlna SEAN RE 
ple. pepe? and zhaaboomin, 
-deymin), ‘strawberry’ and miin, ‘blue! inani 
mwin, mnoomin, “rice” is inanimate, peer ; 
‘There are a few words that occur with variable animacy, but have di 
ally related, meanings according to their gender. For exam Me a ' 
means ‘stick’ and as an animate noun, ‘tree; on Manitoulin tole 
noun means ‘paddle’, and as an animate, ‘propeller, and the DIMINUTIVE 
form, bwiins, means ‘fan,’ On Manitoulin Island, as wel, zhibiihganaatig as 
‘noun means ‘pencil’ and as an animate, ‘pen.’ In some communities mkisin 
‘isasshoe, but when animate, a tire. On Walpole Island, inanimate biiway ret 
hair ee fur, a animate biiway refers to fur, wool, or yarn. ; 
word ndahiim, ‘my possession, varies in its ani i ea 
is referring to grammatically inanimate things, i is inanimate, . 
There are many simple grammatical tests for determining the animacy, or gend 
noun. For one, the plurals of nouns show structured variation, in that animate nouns bi 
Plurals ending in «g» (or sk», depending on how one spells), and inanimates have plur 
ending in «n». The following examples illustrate this: ’ ; 






































‘ig Plural Forms of Animate and Inanimate Nouns ui 

Singular | Meaning Plural Final Letter a 
of Paral —— 

ini “man’ ninwag ¢ 

mnidoo ‘spirit being’ mnidoog 

gaazhgens ‘cat, kitten’ gaazhgensag * 





mig “wee” miigoog 
bkitehgan “hammer” __bkitehganan 
doopwin table" doopwinan 
Miigoons ‘stick, wig’ _mtigoonsan 

















kidwin ‘word” kidwinan “ 
naagan ‘dish’ naagnan : 








Another grammatical test of a word's animacy is whether the TRANSITIVE verb 
‘nwaabmaa, ‘I see (animate)" (VTA) or nwaabndaan, “I see (inanimate) (VT) 18 used 
making reference to seeing the object in question, for example, mint nwaabmaa, “Tsee the 
‘man,’ (animate), but jiimaan nwaabndaan, “I see the boat’ (inanimate), The same sort of test 
can be used with the INTRANSITIVE verbs meaning ‘be big.’ mdido (VA) for animates and 
‘mchaa(mgad) (vii) for inanimates 















Jest 4 
Pronoun Tes, 
maaba/aw 


fan_|mehaa(mgad) | maanda/ow 


Many words show variable gender ip 
On’ is animate for speakers at Wa! 
Those at Curve Lake. The wor 
Janimate at Walpole and on Maniiou 
fat tend (0 be grammatically anima 
pferring to heavenly bodies such 
igoorisag, are all animate in all con 
n Objects are often 
Seanoe thwart, and jiibyaatig, ‘eros 
higoobiihgaan, “ace,” niizhoobiihy 
nities, words for grains and grain 
on. Bkwezhgan, *bread,’ skaan, ‘bis 
‘Lake. Bhveshigan is inanimate at Ws! 
‘Word for a wedding cake at Walpole. 
is bittoojlishkwegnigan, ‘pic. Ter 
imate, for example, semaa, ‘tobacco 
all animate. Tobacco has religious siz 
‘been made that items of tradition 
With the Word for ‘drum.’ dewelgan. 
¢ reason that celestial objects are animale 
with living beings. The word forth 
Gog, is animate plural, and literal’) 
In Feference to a story connected wi 





imate, su 



















jgusges and dialects of the Anishinaabenow'" 
animate, there is substantial a2'¢ 


€s of Ojibwe, however, on the bs 
ft ireat as animate. In most Ojibwe ¢* 
‘But in Nishnaabemwin they are com 


33.2 Grammatical Gender: Animate and: 


{ently inanimate, including choon'yaa, ‘money. 
“one dollar’ and nishwaabih, wo dallas" Breg ike ge gi shin it 


ahalf cents’ from English shilling, is ina 
word for ‘small change’ zhoomaankensag is ani Nos. tous a 












is animate, as we can see from its f 

















Some General Nishnaal 
a Nem ANN 
‘aagam, aagim ‘snowshoe jiibayaatlg 
‘baagaakigan “basket splint(s)’ ‘njlichiigom 
(b)baamgaajgan “toy top" kik 
bezhgoobiihgan “ace’ (playing card) ‘kosmaan, 
vbgesaan ‘peach, plum’ mdaamin’ 
bgiw “pitch, gum* rmjtkaawan 
‘bmidsaa “rafter, canoe thwart’ | mkom, mkam 
‘bnagzigan “hominy’ milgwan, milgaany: 
daabaan ‘car’ mnidoornin 
daatgaagmin "blackberry" mshiimin, waabmin 
“elock® sskodiismin 
bik-giizis ‘moon’ ‘mskomin 
indeshkan “my hom’ smtigwaab 
dewehgan ‘drum’ |naabkawaagan 
\dgow “waye" nang 
ndiniigan “my shoulder blade’ | nbagsag, beagaak 
lezhaazhaanh “dumpling” pakweyashk 
gaaway “porcupine quill’ pin 
ngidig “my knee’ pwaagan 
glizis, ‘sun, moon, month* sab 
goon “snow" seman 
Wichaag “spirit, soul” shkode-daabaan 
jlibaakwe-kik ‘cooking pot" zhigon 











1.The dagger symbol (+) marks a few nouns that show yanable gender in different Nishnaabemwin communities, 





Most Anishinaabemowin dialects treat all words for hides, such as mik-weyaan, “beaver 
hide,’ as animate, but the few listings in the Rhodes dictionary (all from Curye Lake) cons 
sistently show these words as grammatically inanimate, The word for ‘stone,’ sin, 1s animate 
In most Anishnaabemowin dialects, but consistently inanimate in Nishnaabemwin, 

‘Atthe same time that we see vocabulary that is grammatically animate in other dialects 
showing up as inanimate in Nishnaabemwin, there is also a distinctive set of vocabulary that 
shows the opposite behaviour. The following table presents several words which are ani- 





“my sleeve" 
‘my wing" 

“my fin’ 

“file, whetstone’ 
‘fish epg 

‘glass, windowpane 
‘small of my back 


natically inanimate becomes ani 
‘ability to speak or exert spiritual 
fedler’s story of the mirror being 
ing a fast receives a blessing f 
| When the mirror visits the youry 
initially referred to with 
fing, it becomes animate; later, 


The following sentences from M 


ithe use of an inanimate subject ver> 
fp When the mirror comes to bless the 









3.3.2 Grammatical Gender. Animate 


G1) Miinwaa dash e-aazh ’ 
au e-aazhoo-dbikak gii-bi-yaa aw w, 


“The next nigh shor (anim. mior beng came again: (AMS 14) 
4) 


- Horan a en 2 "then e-aaahoo-dbikak icon) 
* Bil-bi-yan vai ind AsProx “ANsg came Prox ‘ 
mowin na 3sProx “mirror” “ons eae 






_ Note too that Bloomfield has now translated aawaabmow! 

preceding example isthe shift in grammatical gender ee 
Gender shift almost always involves the shift of, ‘something that is 

mate to the status of grammatically animate. The ‘Opposite case, where 

mate objects become inanimate, does not seem to occur, OF at least is. n 

also yery important, in the light of phenomena such as gender shit, 10 recognize | 

of grammatical categories, Cecil King (1997:116-17), for example, feels very st 

the terms animate and inanimate for the two classes of nouns in Nishnaabemwin 

Heading and restricting, and too dependent on English criteria, He writes: 







My language is an Algonquin language, 1 am tol, and itis structured by 
describing things as animate or inanimate, so Tam told, English defini 4 
ions of the terms “animate” and “inanimate” lead people to think of 7 
things being alive'or not alive. Is this how our language is structured? 1 7 
think not. In Odawa all so-called inanimate things could not be said to be 

dead, Does animate then mean having or possessing a soul? Is this a suffi- x j 
cient explanation? I think not. Is the animate-inanimate dichotomy help- 

ful in describing the structure of my language? 1 think thatitis limiting, if 
‘Not wrong outright. For in Odawa anything at some time can be animate. 
The state of inanimateness is not the denial or negation of animateness as 
death is the negation of the state of aliveness. Nor can something have a 
‘soul and then not have a soul and then acquire a soul again. In Odawa the 
Concept of animateness is limitless. It can be altered by the mood of the 
Moment, the mood of the speaker, the context, the use, the cireumstances, 
the very cosmos or our totality, English terms imprison our understanding 
of our own linguistic concepts 


These points on grammatical animacy are useful. Most concepts in grammar are reli 
tively fluid, and in Nishnaabemwin the category labeled animacy seems to be particularly 
$0. There is no doubt, though. that from a grammatical point of view, there are two Ciilego- 
fies of nouns in Nishnaabemwin, and that the distinction between these categories is abso 
lutely fundamental to the workings of the language, whatever we choose to call them. All 
‘Aouns are identified in the dictionary as to the grammatical feature that linguists commonly 


oe -cammust Gender anata ate NOUS 
120+: 


fed na and inanimate nouns, ni. Dey 
it are 

refer 10 an A RE oE Ea relation are of cours 
nouns show variable ANIMAEY 88 We cings, Terms fOr body pars are mos} of 
since they refer to rel nat least some communities, For cx. 


lass y, ‘my skin,’ are all an 

ate, but there is a small ind nzhaghay, ‘my skin, ! 

By “ny ka ns Uependent nouns are only dist 
speakers. 


mest Nishnaie ni Po pe bass ofthe former having & personal pres. ny 

from independent nous ; 

listings, asin di "mY miher aspect of gender to bear in mind 1s 
ENDER AND PROF td, ‘ld ar wal inanimate when 

words such as means mire when used as the names or designation 


to knives _ Be ed 2 aaa Risiaie. which literally means some 
beings sucl 


i ican, and When used with thi 
‘bit * ig the common designation for an American, ; th 
i ae i ne animate, However, gchi-mookmaan can also be used to designate 
PENN ‘a cleaver, in which case itis inanimate. In many communiti 
intending ‘means ‘beard hair, if inanimate, but ‘person with a beard,’ 11 











‘Another example is the name Biidaankod, ‘Cloud ‘Approaches,’ which also occurs as 9 


meaning ‘clouds are approaching,” When used as a name ‘Of a person, though, th 


‘an animate noun. 
[ ‘Some Nishnaabemwin First Names 
‘Bebaamaash *Blowing-Around™ 
Biidwewdam *Come-Hither-Talking’ 
Boodookwe “Tadpole-Woman’ 
Dkamse ‘He-Walks-Across’ (Tecumseh) 
Naadgiizhgokwe “Day-Fetching-Woman’ 
Naawkwegiizhgokwe — *Noonday-Woman" 

Werhgonid ‘Fishiail’ 








‘Some names of places are inanimate nouns. For example, the Nishnaabe nary 
community Which in English is called Petoskey, Michigan, is Biidaasge. As a nai 
word is an inanimate noun, though biidaasge is otherwise a verb (VAI) taking 
Subject (pitzis, the sun, NA), and meaning ‘shine in this direction, {the sun] brcaks 
Since the Nishnaabe names of people and places are often based on some salient 
the person or place, and since attributes are commonly expressed in Nishnaabe 
verbs, names derived from verbs are Nery Common. Another point to make is that bec 
Potential problems of ambiguity, it is Probably best to capitalize names in writing 
‘0 the reader, especially for readers who many not be completely fluent in the lang 












; - 
i Some Nishnaabe 


|Biiwaan’ goonh-ziibi 
Bkejwanong 





mwin Names of Places 
Flint River, Mich, (Flint River 
‘Walpole Island, Ont! ‘At the Delta’ 
Moraviantown, Ont? “Ash Town’) 


Mnidoowni-Mnising — *Manjtoutin Island’ (‘Spirit Island’) 
Mnishenh 


| Walpole Island" (“The Island) 
[Waabgonoojiinaang “Wallaceburg, Ont (Rat Town'y Zz . 





|Bngoonaang 





3.3.3 Pronouns 


Another important class of words in any language is its 
Tinet kinds of pronouns in Nishnaabemwin, Pronouns ate tt 
Which stand in place of nouns, but this is a less useful definit 


‘RONOUNS. There are many dis- 
faditionally described as words 
on for languages such as Nish: 
naabemwin than it is for English. English, for example, Uses PERSONAL PRONOUNS exten 
sively, 10 indicate who and what is involved in verbal events.and actions, gueh as inthe 
following sentence. In Nishnaabemwin, no pronouns need be used 


T saw a moose when I was hunting. F shot (at) ft 
(12) Mooz ngii-waabmaa giiwseyaan, Mii dash gii-baashkzog. (RV) 


Mooz na 3sProx ‘moose’; ngii-waabmas via ind Js»3sProx “I saw ANSp"; gliveseyaan 
Yai conj Is (CONS) when { was hunting’ Mil av so"; dash av ‘then’; gil-baashkzog 
Via conj 1s43sProx (CONS) | shot ANS, 


Nishnaabemwin often expresses the equivalent concepts by means of prefixes and suf- 
fixes on nouns and verbs, There are pronouns corresponding to the English personal pros 
nouns, but they are used differently, often for EMPHASIS or CONTRAST, of in contexts in 
which there is no verb in the sentence. I discuss many of these differences in Chapter 12, In 
this section, though, I simply introduce the different kinds of pronouns that occur jn the Jane 
guage, though the reader should be aware that there is much dialect variation in the forms of 
Many pronouns, and that I have undoubtedly missed some regional forms, 

Rhodes 1985 does not use a special code for pronouns in the dictionary. Rather, because 
they often substitute for nouns, they are treated as independent nouns, and use the appropri- 
Ate codes for their gender, So, for example, the personal pronoun niin (oF nif), ‘I, mov is 
labeled NA, and the demonstrative pronoun wi, ‘that (inan,)'is labeled NI, 





CE See 
















is OF their relationship jy 
§, on the basis of their conv RS, 
[Vis used by anyone who takes), 
IT PERSON); the pronoun gi, 
fo in a discourse ( mm. 
, he, it (anim.)" is used i 
involved in it at the m¢ 
€ategory can be SiNGuL ay 
EMWin are listed in the following 
Used to identify the differen, 
‘Prefixes and suffixes on yey 
the grammatical categories of 






rammatical Categories 
First Person Singular 
‘Second Person Singular 
Third Person Singular 
First Person Plural Exclusive 
“First Person Plural Inclusive 
__ Second Person Plural 
__ Third Person Plural 


the person or persons addre: 
ot you.’ The numeric abbrevial 
g5 that the second person is inclu 
iTeference to second person is made 
‘important to many aspects of th 
index whether or not second s 
ISive is strictly first person, and 
His grammatically both first pe 


sonal pronouns listed, in colum™ 
Teflect dialect differences. * 









3332p 


Using the shorter forms and some the lon, 


een them. Other variants probabj; a The 
plified in detail in Chapter 13.0? St Well The 


2 Personal Pronouns of Precedence 


ere is a set of personal pronouns used to express conc 

med in conjunction with a adverbial-like base, ntam, 

i forms as used on Manitoulin Island (provided by MC), 
niintam, 
giintam 
Wiintam 


~ [ime first, my turn? 

“you (sg,) first, your turn® 

a ‘ANSg first, ANsg's tum’ 
niintamwi(n) "we (excl. first, our (exc) tum" 
giintamwi(n) _|'we (inc. first, our (inc) turn? — 
‘giintamwaa = ‘you (pl.) first, your (pl.) turn” 
Wiintlamwaa | ‘ANpl first, ANpl’s turn’ 





























(13) Niintam nga-iigid. | 1 will speak first (e.g. ata conference)! (MC) 
Niintam pr pers /s ‘1 first’, ‘nga-giighd vai ind Is“ will spenk’ 


3,3,3.3 Demonstrative Pronouns: 


Demonstrative pronouns specify concepts equivalent to English ‘this (one)! and 
(one),’ that is, they specify persons and objects on the basis of their proximity to the p 
Speaking, or to the location of the speaker, or to some other point that : 
make the point of reference. Demonstrative pronouns index the nominal categories of GEN: 
DER, NUMBER, and OBVIATION. I discuss the use of demonstratives in greater detail in Chap- 
{er 12, but for now, provide tables of their forms, 





Proximal Demonstrative Pronouns, ‘this, these? 
Set2 Meaning Grammatical Categories: 
aw “this (one)' (anim,) proximate animate | 
‘this (one)' (anim.) _obviafive animate proximal 


proximate animate proximal 
inanimate proximal sing. 
inanimate proximal plural 





Code Set 
3s maaba 
igh nanda, 
nonda 
gonda 
maanda 


nanda, 
nonda 





now 


these” (anim.) 
“this (one)' (inan.)” 
“these* (inan.) 


3p gow 
0) ow 
Op 


now 





fe animate distal siny 
€ animate distal 







ximate animate distal plurai 


Jnanimate distal sing. 
imate distal plural 


tical features of the vay 


lural proxim 


ithe two demonstrative categone 
sreference point (often, the speaker 
‘be confused with the term Prox’ 
arther set labeled distal. Note also that 
iVe pronouns are indicated in the 
fialect variation in Nishnaabemwin. 
with Manitoulin Island Odawa, and 
fegor McGregor, who was from Birch 
geliné Williams, who was from Sugs 
iW (OF fv), but not wa or wi. The sane 
‘Osawamick and Francis Fox 
d wi forms. In some areas speakers 
#5 and speakers use mixed s 
Communities as both Odawa and 
it, based on the forms provided b 








ample, the following forms are use 














“this (one)’ (anim,) 
‘these’ (anim.) 


“this (one)' (inan,)* 
these" (inan,) 











Meaning 
aw, wa “that (one) (anim.) 
— "those" (anim,) 
wedi ‘that (one)’(inan.)* 
— ‘those’ (inan,) 





(18) Nmamaa git-zhitoonan maamin jimaanan,| “My mother made these 


Nmamaa na 1s(3sProx) ‘my mother’: gii-zhitoonan vil ind 
INpI'; maamin pr Op ‘these’; jlimaanan ni 0p “boats.” 





REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. Many speakers of Nishnaabem 
category of demonstrative pronouns, referring to a third degree of distance fro 
‘and roughly translating into English with expressions such as ‘that over theres 
over there.’ Such pronouns are common among the languages of the world, 
Called REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVES. The following chart lays out some of these foy 
Nishnaabemwin. 





Remote Demonstrative Pronouns, ‘over there” 

Code Form Meaning 

“that (one) over there” 

“‘thavthose (anim.) over 

there’ 

3p _—giwi, giwedi, wediig ‘those (anim.) over there” 

Op niwi, niwedi “those (inan,) over there" 
ni-wediin (CL) 

















being Mentioned js ciihe, 
Ond {0 the English ory, 
definite pronoun is v¢ 0 
Gy) OF Wiya. The aninare 

by some speakers. pro 
Isevidently not common, 
















pr sProx that’; gimaa na 

On) 3sProxe3obv (CON}) ANvy 
n 

Tia Joby "messenger(s)'; Gni- 


IGAA. The indefinite pr 
Specify the notions of ‘every 
)Signal ‘no one’ and ‘nothing 





loonaawaa vii ind 3pProx('s 

Wwiin av "not’; gegoo pr inde! 
*ANpI did not lose 1Nsp"; mil 
tPrax (CCNJ) ANsy was shot a6 


on ANSG's hand” 






Bill didn’t see anyone this mo 


Blin Vie ind 3sProxe job 
PMBHM na 3sProx “Bill.” (MC) 


e, wegwen (also wegwenh, wegwendig) an 








3.3.5 Pronouns of Kind «tt 


ee 
There is a set of pronouns, which I call PRONOUNS OF KIND, that are used to express the 
Notions of similarity or kind, as in the following ‘examples; 


\TIVE PRONOUNS are used to express the 
ever) might (that be)...'. They ane ee 
‘whoever,’ and like these English expressions, tend 
TIVE elements indicating uncertainty, and verbs 
D with the DUBITATIVE MODE, The Ni 








n, Wegwenh, Wegwendie), For many speakers, wegwen(h) has t 
the dubitative pronoun, both animate and ‘inanimate. py ir 





18) _Ngii-miinig dash aw maa nembaaswid carpenter shop gil-2hid, 
wegdagwen nendwendaagdogwen, — : 





“The instructor in the carpenter shop gave it to me, saying, "Go see whatever: 
might be wanted.” (AM8.28) 2 





Neli-miinig via ind 1s+3sProx ‘ANsg gave Y to me’; dash ay ‘then’ 
maa ay ‘there’; nembaaswid vai ic conj part 3sProx (CCNJ) who ( 
ii-zhid via conj 3sProxe1s (CONJ) ANsg said.to 

(you SG) and see IN'; wegdagwen pr dub 0 ‘whatever’; nendwend 
part dub 0 (CCN) what (1N) might be wanted.’ 





Wegwen dash aw ge-gshkitoogwen ji-zhngwaadzig mii aw gbeyhiing 
bmaadzid, da-ntaa-ndawenjge da-nbwaakaa miinwaa ewyak d 


“And whoever may be able to keep it down he’s the one who will live fora long 
time, he'll be a good hunter, he'll be clever and he'll behave right" (AKS(6) 






Wegwen pr dub 3 ‘whoever’; dash av ‘then’; aw pr-3sProx that’; ge-psbkitoogwen Vie 
conj dub 3sProxe0 “ANsg might be able 10 do IN"; Jl-ahngwandaig vai conj 4sProx 
*(CONJ) ANsg keeps down’ (i.e., “doesn't vomit’); mil av “i's'; aw pr tsPrax "that one": 
gbeyhiing av ‘fora long time’; ge-bmaadzid vai ic con) 3sProx (OCNJ) ANsg will live’ 
da-ntaa-ndawenjge vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg will be good at hunting’: dusnbwaukam val ind 
3sProx"ANsg will be wise’; miinwan av ‘and’: gwyak av “vight’; dacahieyaa vat ind 
3sProx “ANSG will be thus.” 









hen the speaker is trying 

islate with English meanings 
JOUNS aS PAUSAL PRONOUNS, 
Is. The following table lists 











nh. aihil sa iw sapnigan.” | op, 
anh av ‘well’: nihil pr paus Os 





‘Nihiing shkwaaj gii-naabjikaaznaab; ‘ndimoa} 
“*lastused the fishing rod whither at Joseph's place byt 


Nibiing av ‘uh where’ shkwaaj av ‘last’, ngll-naabji a 
Y's wl pr Os ‘that’; mdamoojgan ni Os “fishing pole’ (cf. 

_ | 3sProx ‘Joseph; endaad vai ie conj AsProx (CCNS) whete 
the water.” 


LOGATIVE PRONOUNS are used when asking questions: 
ERROGATIVE PRONOUN varies dialectally between 
“of wenen and the FOCUSING PARTICLE dash), The 


Wegnesh, or wanesh, Some speakers use wegnesh With 
‘With inanimates. There is much variation. 


‘Wenesh pr inter 3/0 who’; gan-daupnang vii te con) 3-0 
nimookmaanens 7 /s(0s) ‘my lille knife 
a 
(24) Wegnesh wezhtooyan? | ‘What are you making?’ (AM39.573)_ 
| Wegnesh pr inter 3/0 ‘what's weahtooyan vii fe con) 2540 ‘you (SG) aren 
*~ 


eed actions, states, and events, in relation (0 beings and 


nation. The table below provides a few examples of Nishi 


Pt 


*, 






iv 






k, the time of day, weather 
‘are all commonly expressed 
Complex as well, encoding 
etures, These structures are 
tions, we will examine some of 
tanding the classification of 










iIped, in this cased filled by 
here are still only two, as'* 
Fe helping the boys.’ In this case bot 
till only two identifiable roles, that 
ch as nlimi, ‘dance,’ as in Nin 
role, that of the dancer. Verb 
d with them, and in which | 
TOle, are said to be TRANSIT! 


holy single role ae said to 
tively and intransitively, depend ding 
but this is not usual} i 


a: ly the case in Nishe 










imnan wdamwaan 
pple.AN eat 





gwiiwzens. | "The boy is. 
boy aes 






iyaas wmiijin gwiiwzens, | ‘The om 
‘meatIN eat — boy boy cane eng 
“ 








Wiisni gwiiwzens. 
cat boy 


iglish sentences all appear to use the same verb, 
les, one, the eater, ewiiwzens, ‘boy; 
"{anim.) (in (26)) oF wiiyaas, ‘meat’ (inan.) (in (27), Tm 8), 
le, that of an eater. Since the first two verbs have two roles as 
erred action, they are transitive; the last verb has only one role 
intransitive. In English, the same verb is used in all three se 
there is a different verb in each case. The transitive verbs maw 
role of what is eaten is filled in the case of maw by a gr 
‘and in the case of miijin, by an inanimate noun. However, when there is 08 
c , the verb is i, We thus find three different verbs in Nishn 
cating transitivity and even whether what is eaten is animate or ina 
isa single verb, ear, which may be used either transitively or in 
Choosing an intransitive verb other than wilsni, we see that there are often t 
‘ntransitive verbs in Nishnaaberwin associated with a siven concept ae yell) 









— Miido gwiiwzens, “The boy is big: (RV) 


"The boat is big.” (RV) 





Mchaa (or mchaamgad) jiimaan. 


Each of these verbs has only one role associated with it, whatever has the 
being big. In the first sentence that role is filled by gwilwzens, "boyy which | 
the second sentence the role is filled by jiimaan, “boat,” bree : An 
“MUSE Use a different verb in Nishnaabemwin, sensitive to b 
‘big is grammatically animate or inanimate, Notice that, again, ‘English uses the same Word — 
in both cases, This is a huge difference between the (wo languages. nad 

Tn-TRANSIriVve verbs, iti the roe ofthe object (goal of the action that determines WA 


‘Verb is used. Transitive verbs have two roles, one of which fends to leper 






‘other, more clearly an initiator of the action of the vert in some ways and 








Hetion. The more aeiiy. 

tind the more passi,, 
AcHION (the Boal oF objec, 
naabemwin: may is uy 
en the recipient is inan, 


eal gender of these roles 
|, outlined as follows: 






nate (making the verb a v1). In 
these abbreviations in part on th 
5 The reason that the A and a 
the fact that 1c is the objec 
Verb as VTA or VTI. In the c 
English, precedes the verb 


important to recognize that in Nis 
th whether there are nouns 















“Mshiimnan ——wgiismwaan. "He atean apples 
“NAaappleOBV —ANsg.ate,ANoby i 


pin (30), wgit-mwaan, is transitive, even though only 

of the verb is explicitly mentioned with a separate noun in| 
ater is not specified with a separate noun here, itis clear’ 
ns on the verb and from the conversational context who 


“of whether the wo roles of the verb are explicitly identi 
is is rather different from English, where one can say, 
-verb is intransitive, or The boy ate an apple, in which case 
lish, whether a verb is transitive or intransitive is partly determined 
ir with it in a sentence, but this is not so in Nishnaabemwin, Tn 
eed only inspect a verb to determine whether it is transitive oF not. a 
5 (ransitive animate or transitive inanimate, In Nishnaabemwin, 
ies of the verb itself, including its derivational structure and the | 
mn that is used with it. Of course, the choice of what nouns ean 
also based on the properties of the verb, for example, one cannot 
niijin gwiiwzens, “The boy ate (inanimate) the apple,’ because the verb 
Gnimate (VTI), and requires that the recipient of the action be gramt 
[mshiimin, “apple” is grammatically animate, The sentence is thus not | 
“The status of VTI verbs as transitive has been rather controversial, 0 
Of their THEME SIGNS, which are invariant, and are selected for a particu 
‘way that FINALS are, An excellent critique of the issues can be found in O° 
mo discussion of transitivity see Chapter 5.2, Different Ways of 
, beginning on page 214. 
PARED bates AND PAIRED INTRANSITIVES. The effect of the inter 
sitivity and animacy creates four subclasses of verbs, as we fre 
in Nishnaabemwin, for all concepts that can be applied equally well to ani 
mates, there are two somewhat different verbs depending on whether the object 
‘Gussed is grammatically animate or inanimate, In other words, most of the time that, 
Concept is introduced as vocabulary for a language learner, both the ani 
forms should be provided. The following chart illustrates animate and inanimate 
verbs: 










ibemwin by two somewhy 
imate, and biinad, when i ape 
[By two somewhat different vert 
Or inanimate. The only case. 
ive Verbs are those in which 
‘such as ndaadzi, *be born in y 
only animate things can cy 
NSITIVE (VAI) verb in this case, By con 
ling to the INANIMATE INTRANS rive 
rection’ and nkwergweyaa, \) 
aly {0 animates. Note, howevey 
(Of animates)’ and maajijyin, 
ecall, is that some plants arc 


Of Course, not all grammatically 
i, 50 for, example, maajiig: would 
i, ‘train’ But we must remembe 
Capable of expressing all sorts of 
I speakers will always find a way 
O present to the world, so we must 
jot do. Languages can express a 
sare bent a little to accommodate th 


"cook x! 
‘shoot at x? 





that to know a verbal 


‘abulary, one must know 
forms. Usually, as ean a 


is problem, and different compilers have taken differe ae 
1 1985, we find that the gloss for animate intransitive nds eiteay : 0 
“altogether, and is simply given as *be big, be large,’ without any reference to a subje 

loss for the inanimate intransitive verb mchaa is equally simple, *be bi 

Know that mdido applies to animates and mchaa to inanimates is by the I sthe p 
Of speech designation, which is given as vai for animate inransitives and vil for inanimn: 
intransitives. This means that students learning Nishnaabemwin cannot use the dictionas 
Properly unless they understand the relationship of the grammatical code fo the kinds of 
Subjects (roles) that are associated with each of these kinds of verb. ? 

‘Turning to transitive verbs, we find that the dictionary uses a somewhat different strat. 
egy. Looking up waabmaad and waabndang, we find the glosses “see SU (an,)" for the 
former and just ‘see s.t.’ for the latter. The abbreviation st, does not stand as a short form of 
the word ‘something,’ though, as we might initially assume. Rather, it represents “anything 
Teferred to by a word that is grammatically inanimate’ and st, (an.) stands for ‘anything: 
feferred to by a word that is grammatically animate.” Rhodes also uses the abbreviation s.0,, 
in the glosses of words that usually have human recipients, such as miihiaiad, VTA, which is 
Blossed “give something to s.0.’ Note, too, here, the use of the fully spelled out word, 
Something, which refers to an object that is involved in the meaning of the verb, but js Not 
inflectionally indexed on it, since it is almost always the case that only two roles are inflec 
tionally marked on the verb, and in this case itis the giver and the receiver that are marked, 
and not the object given, Again, students must be aware of these conventions in order to 


Miake Use of the information provided by the dictionary. 


“mabe! , shorten this to “he, she, it (anim.) is big? but th 
pe awkward. Anyone who makes a dictionary of Nishaanbart re 
















phological structure 
Mie Vil, VII. OF VTA. hye 
WO Semantic Foes asso, 
f there are verbs which ire 
[structure, but which some 
Tinguist Edward Sapir once 
Nishnaabemwin leaks, thous 
fin. These verbs are dit 
(patients, goals, objects) cay 
verbs, the verb takes either 
rent LOO from VTA verbs jn 
goals can also be first or sec 















ily intransitive verbs that take 
le intransitive + object) inthe 


Code the grammatical proper 
number, and obviation. | wil 
de a couple of examples. 







thaangweshwan na Joby ‘mink 
foby’; daawewand vaio con) 3pProt 


lic roles associated with them. Ther 
‘involve the transfer of something f 
hing t s.0,,’ and those which inv 
as in ckahmawaad, ‘light something 
pave A DIRECT OBJECT, the item transferred, 2 

Transfer. Verbs having two objects of this s 



















344 Inverre-Only Transitive, 








cut into something in search ofa 
send something to s.0, 

explain something (0 s.0. 

show something (0 0, 

















‘Only Transitive Animate Verbs (VTAT Verbs) 


ere is a small set of transitive animate verbs (VTA) that refer to bo 
Ome foreign agent. The following list of some of these words, using th 
nd gloss found in the Rhodes dictionary, will illustrate their nature, 










Some Transitive Animate Inverse: Only Verbs: 
_ aakshkadeshkaagod “give 5.0, a stomach ache" (of things ingested) 





aakziisbkaagod ‘make .o, sick’ (of things ingested) 
dewkweshkaagod “give 5.0, a headache’ 

© gaasknaabaaweweshkaagod “make s.0. thirsty’ 
giiwshkwebiishkaagod “make s.0. drunk” 

~giiwshkweshkaagod ‘make s.0. dizzy’ 





__sosnaamshkaagod “make so, cough’ sate : 
‘ =~ . 
‘These words have only third person actors, never first or second person. For example, 

One can say, ngiiwshkweshkaagon, “it’s making me dizzy’ (CL.RI61), but not ’ 


egtiwshkweshkoon, *you are making me dizzy.’ These verbs are always transitive animate 

(VTA), since they necessarily involve action upon objects that are persons or animals, which 

‘are always of animate gender in Nishnaabemwin, They are indicated in the Rhodes dictio- 

‘with the code VTAI, which stands for Verb Transitive Animate, Inverse (only), Tdiseuss 
‘the meaning of the grammatical category INVERSE and related terms in Chapter 8, 





“ ia 
34.5 Participles «é 
. 4 
“There is another class of words in Nishnaabemwin that is something of a bybrid between 


ins and verbs, traditionally called PARTICIPLES in Algonquian grammatical tradition, 
they have similarities with English gerunds. A participle is a yerb used as a nominal 





i a 










HAS CUStOMArIly Urey, 
ciples have proper, 
thelr nominal and ve, 
15 Wertijaanid, Which Rho. 
M Of @ VERB OF Posses 
fural form is weniijany, ie 
Animate, and a special pluraj 

des does NOt explicitly iden 








SION 








her noun. I discuss particini 
pls Such as Obviation, so \il\ y 







@, "ANsg sleeps.’ To list every p 
ering number of terms. since there ar 
Verbs, Rhodes has chosen to list on 
ventionalized in some way. that js 
ecific meaning not necessarily dele 
ord bemaabitgniged is listed in the «i 

fitoulin Island). This word \iter: 
ICAL SHIFT from one who manag 















iples, namely, that they can con 
phrase, This word literally m 
! The meaning ‘on top of the snow 






ste 
ng 





ee! Se 


Rhodes also identifies a class of words in Nishnsabemwin as ADvExus, lentes! s 


the label Av. Tradl Ias a class of words which modify ver! 


Adjectives, and clauses, typically expressing such notions as time, location, mann. 0 
‘classification can also be 


oF circumstance, Such used with Nishnaabemwin, whict 


example, time (temporal) adverbs in 


djlinaago, “yesterday.! waabang, ‘tomorrow.’ megwaa, *meanwhile,’ and noongwa, “0 
ase (LOCATIONAL) adverbs li, chonda, and zhanda, all mea 
te, a5 well as shpiming, i “aerORS the lake,’ and shaw 


‘alongside Adveths of CIRCUMSTANCE include nj, *on purpose,’ and nshike 


‘absolutely’ gaawaanh, “barely 
+ “amazingly” These few e 






y" 1s a basic (ROOT) componer 
make a mistake,’ and behinaaj; 


the same element that is four 
ut in their cases it functions as a root component of the 


| will lay out some of the more common NOTIONAL: 
listing of the members of each class, based on the 


tionary, In this chapter my focus is on Presentation 
items are used. I discuss the functi 





In the notes which follow, 
‘of adverbs, with a substantial 






of materials in the Rhodes dic 
ication, rather than function, that is, how these i 
ferent adverb classes in Chapters 15, 16, and 18. 


35.1 Temporal Adverbs 


‘TEMPORAL ADVERRS specify the time or duration of an action, 
such words occur with considerable frequency in Nishnaabemwin, 
Way of indicating time, with others documented in Chapt 
of the more common temporal adverbs, in alphabetical 






Front of the verb, as in 
413), In some 

nt of the word, as in 
ed, ‘shoot (at) s¢ 

ind in the preverbal e 














~ Some Temporal Adverbs 





‘a shorttime ago’ 





‘all the ime, forever” 
“the duration of. .° 
“all winter? 

‘all night® 

‘all day’ 

“for a long time" 
“finally, eventually” 
“still, yer’ 

“in the morning 
‘ina while, later on® 
“for a short time” 





event, or state, Though 
. they represent but one: 
ter 16, The table below lists some 





years, 3 years apo 
ays, 3 days ago’ 


‘soon, early’ 
“already, a while apo’ 


JeVent, or state. They too are 
and complex adverbs. The 
inction in Chapter 15. 


Factoss (body of) water 
"on other side of road 
*by/in the water’ 
“across the way" 

“on the snow" 
“upstream 

*up the hill” 


the grou 

“in the north’ 

“in heaven’ 

‘on 

“on top of s.t” 

‘outside’ 

“near the wall or woods* 

“at the waterfront’ 

“near the house! 

“near the wall" 

“close by’ 

“here, there” 

here’ 

“amongst, in middle of* | shpiming 

“in the middle” shpimsagong. 
“in the woods" waabnong. 
“under the rock(s)’ waabshkokiing 
‘under a tree” waasa 
“under the rocks" yekwaayhiing 
“undergound’ yeylidwiyhiing. 
“downstairs” zaagjiybuing 
“underneath’ 
“in middle of lake" 
“right in the middle” 
“on the open water* 
“in the middle of it’ 


SAL Lop of tree; on the log ‘Nishnaabemwin has many such words, and I lst the most common ones b 
‘on the roof" ples of their usage follow. 


“on top of the water 
“on the roof” 





ble to” 
ly, together’ 


in the same way 
Ricie c E ADVERBS serve to connect PHRASES, CLAUS 
rall number of | 
Fone’ i of such words, the most common of which T| 
ing, free of charge 


‘of examples in context. 


dash 

endgwen(h) — ‘whether’ 

giishpin a 

Bye. ge ‘and, also” 
‘or 
‘anyway’ 


| Netiemkewetwaa via ind /s«3sProx ‘answered ANsg': dash av then! 
| baanh vai conj pret Is (CONS) I would go there's glishpin ay ‘if; bg 
| 3pProxe1s (CONJ) ANpl let me’; ngitelimag nad /s(3pProx) ‘my 


38Proxeioby “(CCNJ) who (ANig 
#; enienbon’jin vat ic coy 


part IsProx (CCN3) as ANsz 
IsProxsOs “ANsg reads (Nig 
Moby IGONJ) when ANss 
art Soby (CCNJ) who (ANO 


| Well-rgwejmigoon v1a ind Sobv+3sProx ‘Nob asked ANSg's al 
eenksediwralawan na aes “doctor(s)"s ber who's “whether's 


1 shkinwen na Joby ‘young manimen.” 





such as bngii( shen) 

ey are related 10 xy, oe 
en'gok 
cry 
getin 
gewelaankamig 
niibwa, niibna 


iN, AApji KO naa bagi 


is claws.” (SOS.36) 


i- ksinnd vil ind ody 
 wshkanzhiing rac! 
Bsa ite dverb era is somewhat unusual in its requirement that i 
‘with, often the particle mii. The word that eta follows is 
its clause, understandable since era provides a delimiting 
‘€la intervenes between a demonstrative pronoun and an 


od, mii giiwenh gi. 


he spun around and 


ignaamaad via icc 
Apr Os “that’s zlisbaakod 1 
geod vai con) 3sProx (CON) 
Prox (CONJ) ANsg ran 


ing, and those that function fundamentally in contexts of synt 
class typically requires that associated verbs be marked with, 
‘example (42) below, while the first class does not generally 
ample (43) below). The first class inctudes the words ana, “in sp 





ADVERBS provide a means by wher spelt 
hee report. They are often used in the context of 
MS reported may not represent the firsthand 


; Evidential Adverbs 
ver"; ngii-zhaasiimin ‘Begel ‘sure, really, of course” 
giiwenh ‘so they say, allegedly” 
‘gnabaj ‘probably’ 
gnimaa ‘maybe’ 
supposedly’ 


e adverb nia is used in YES/NO 
that request specific content 


.wiin weii-gkenmaasiin pil iidog nebnid niw ookmisan, 
tly, he didn't know when his grandmother died.’ (AK13.26) 
|Gaawiin ay ‘not’; wei-gkenmansin via ind 3sProxsfoby ney “ANS did 


| ANoby’s pil av ‘when's iidog av’ “it seems; nebnid ai fe conj Zohw (CC 
_| ANoby died"; niw pr 3oby ‘thavthose’; ookmisan na 3sProx(Jobv) “NSO 





OCCURING as sep 

FS, aNd in others, 4, 

EtiOnAFY With the abisry, 
word! 


wad, 
2 (AM14.9) 


Va tnd Is%3pProx ap identifies a class of panic 


Of particles, Rhodes says, “all forms which 
are treated as particles” (p xv), Particles are 
ation PT. The distinction between particles and 
‘of varieties of Anishinaabemowin (c.g. Nichols 
we called particles, 


exhortative words of Nishnaabemwin. INTERIECTIONS are 


o adverbial words that serve (o express emotional and evalua 
‘Serve to enjoin others to undertake some acti 


ry. 
by interjections as well, such as basic greetings, Interje 


win in sometimes having the sound {h} (IPA {h). The tab 
jectional vocabulary of Nishnaabemwin. 


Some Interjectional Particles 
“come on!” 

“let's (go)" hanshge! 
“look out! careful!’ | hawn! 
“come on, let's...” | kawel 
‘hellol” miigwech 
*come on! 


1221) 
ni Op “tables.” 


) “Aa haw!” aaniish mii sa giiwenh git-wiindmaadwaad giwi fi 
“Okay!;” well, it scems those men told each other. “Let's go!" (SO1.33) 
“Aahaaw av ‘okay’; aaniish av “well”; mii av ‘so", gilwenh av “allegedly's 


| mandwaad vraAvi recip con) 3pProx (CONS) ANpt told each other"; gil 
those’: ninwag na 3pProx‘men’ 











of ashes!” 


y fash’ eksing vil fe con 0 jy 


of emphasis to stay 
in running conversation 
“stories, comprising approx, 

Particles are often phono. 

§ Usually attach to the firs) 

Fd itself, such as mii, ‘it’s, so, and. Of 
rst word of the clause, py 

Amportant the proper use of 
the particles as being akiy 

















jes of Nishnaabemwin, with 
y, followed by a few examples in 
118. 


for cooperation 


Iai ind 3p “ANpl were living 
of story) (SO2.1) 


Vag, NZOji go naa noopming, Wiss 


ihere inland, far inland 


beg na 3pProx ‘Indians’; ziisbaak 
'ay ‘somewhere’; noopming a '\" 
{SO1.1) (beginning of a story) 


(58) Mii dash gchi-gtaamgok mish gii-gnabaasninig iw witimaanwaa mi 


SEQUENCING PARTICLE/ADVERR p, 


ices ASH, The ad 7 
emely common in Nishnaabemwin, one of the’ rat Oa 


amples of dash occur in example sentence 


(58), below, The clement d 
‘so,’ or ‘then,’ in running narrative, that 


4s, it Serves to pace and Us 
Iso occurs in contrastive constructions with the adverb wil(n), 
lish expressions such as ‘on the one hand... and on the other hand..." TH 


$ of particles could fill a grammar of themselves, and { recognize that my t 
is quite incomplete i 
‘The adverb/particle mii is as common as itis 
workings of Nishnaabemwin discourse, functioning both as 
iG device and, in construction with RELATIVE CLAUSES and related 
ER. Rhodes (1985;231) glosses it with the ‘Meanings ‘that is what...” 


t 
Gwith nouns)’ which represent its most common meanings. Lex 


particle in Chapter 18, but here provide a ‘couple of examples of its 
#§ aS a discourse sequencer; in the second exampl 
> 


gbwanaabaagwewaad, mii dash gaa-wnji-wilji-yaawaad maaba pwilw: 
ookmisan, ne 


“And there was a great storm and it capsized their boat and they drowned,and 
that's why this boy was staying with his grandmother’ (AK13.2) 3 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash av “then”; gehi-gtaamgok v1i con) 0 *(CONJ) the weather is really ter= 
‘ible’; mii-sh av ‘and then’: gif-gnabaasninig vii conj Ooby "(CONJ) INoby capsized by 
Wind’; iw pr Os ‘that’; wjiimaanwaa ni 3pProx{0s) “their boat"; mii av ‘andy dasha 
‘then’; gil-ghwanaabaagmewaad yi conj 3pProx (CONS) ANpl drowned’s milay 

‘that's’; dash ay ‘then’; gaa-wnji-wiiji-yaawaad via ic con) 3xPrax»3oby (CCNJ) Why 

‘ANsg was with ANobv’; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; gwilwzens na 3sProx ‘bay'; niwpr 
Soby ‘that/those’; ookmisan na 3sProx{3oby) “ANSO's grandmother 





nt Of NOUNS and verbs 
behaviour of these 


aspects of their behavious, 
‘word’ with respect to the 
never deleted, that is, at 


‘inside’ 


“on top of, over’ 
ition, number, colour, and 


juently in expressions of ‘near, close (0" 


mponents of basic noun (and 
a corresponding root form, 


new, young ndooshki-mkiznan ‘my new shoes" 
‘strange, foreign’ ishnaabe ‘stranger’ (M) 


“round" 
‘dried’ baate-miinan “dried berries’ (M) 
“hairless” bbashko-nint bal man (EL) © 29 


‘spotted’ 
“wild” 


PRENOUN GcHI-. OF all the prenouns, by far the most commonly used. 
th ‘Eastern bluebird’ (W) great, big.’ It often forms lexically particular vocabulary, as in, Gchi-mnising, lit. 
‘small green frog’ (M) ee specifically to Christian Island. 





than a prenoun and a prover, 
ry early (in the morn) 


nd are used to signal many dif 
ense), desire, obligation, possi 


oe between verbs and othe 

sions, a ithere’ “from,’ 's 
ration of meaning and p 

TENSE and MOOD, DIRECTION 


in example (61), and correspon 
Mteated in Chapters 9 and 10 
” 





x ning mndagel 
bilwaabik gechi-giinang, ee 


he ran around the tipi ten times, he 
was 
very sharp metal spear point! ata 


‘av ‘and then’; gii-zhi-bbaabtood vai con) 


* 


CHANGE. Before introducing the various subclasses of preverbs, 


Scribe a MORPHOLOGICAL PROCESS called INITIAL CHANGE, which occur 


‘ORDER of inflection, and affects the first vowel in a verbal co 
rand any associated preverbs. Initial change is used in a variety of 


ts, such as the formation of PARTICIPLES and ITERATIVE forms, and in constr 


ive roots or relative preverbs, such as most content questions. 


§ of Nishnaabemwin has a characteristic CHANGED FORM, as Mostraleciey} 


Tritial Change 


Unchanged | Changed 





tial change always results ina syllable with a long vowel. If we consid 
vowel syncope (weak vowel deletion), discussed in Chapter 2(esps 
v -d is always deleted because it is ina 


“Recognize that the first short vowel of # wor 





is vowel by making 
$5 Of initial change 
fe Fearners, Consider jh. 


de by prefixing /we/ or /e/ in 
ad bmi-, however, a vowe| 
jon of the historical forms 
jtial change may be applyin, 
the first short vowel in the 


ly had /w/ due to the ch: 
jal change. For example, \h 


» Yaabid, “one who sees, 


in eshki-, though he 
low), in which case the i 


"Some ancient and widespread 


‘Several preverbs and wor 
Lend, as in dzhi-, “there, int 
endghi- and endso-, respectively." 
iad, which has a somewhat spec! 
etbaano-, ‘try in vain \ 
is unchanged, The cha 


many verbs and preverbs have 


jal change forms in the di 


For example, Rhodes lists! 


bs and verb stems between 
‘of Nishnaabemwin al 
Iself probably derives fo" 


TERBAL ORDER, Another concept that must be in 


ders, called the INDEPENDENT, CONIUNCT, a 
some inflectional forms for the ani 
ks using the three different orders 


m of a preverb a-. which Rhodes: 
ally only occurs meee 
front of the word, any preverb that wi 
ord no longer does so, and, as such, d 
BY is also used with initial change in 
ly had a short vowel in their first syllable, i 


o does (something)? echchiged and e-<hichged, 
chang Te following har ea He 
he Variant forms. . oe 


tion-types calling for initial change, e.g. waasnid, "the one 
Jo e-wiisnid, with the former showing initial change ‘of the ti 


2 
troduced at this point is thato 
fied inflectional system for indicating 
suffixes. Nishnaabemwin has 

nd IMPERATIVE, The 

‘mate intransitive (VAL) verb 


Tn this usage an order designates a unl 
‘on verbs by means of prefixes and 





fe, along With prejine 
er column, we see that jp 

Gg.) are cooking,’ a 
in the case of the conjun 
nt, and suffixes are used 
and -d for ‘s/he." In the 
i there is yet another way of 
person singular. Note that ther 
€ commands in Nishnaabemyiy 
eet command to someone tha, 


s for indicating subjects and 
noted, is used in direct com 
difficult to define. Tradition 

Subjects and objects on the 
ith Subordinated, or depend 
questions, that is, those that ask 
Why. But there are some case 

‘the Usage of verbal orders in 


the conjunct order, and then, only 
Ut initial change is often cal 
ED CONJUNCT. Some pr 
with them is required to bi 
S that vary depending on which 
Hipin, “if, only occurs with th 
with the plain conjunct mean 
y]" 
casion to make use of the c« 
have different forms in th 
ly mentioned, have irrez 


nd Modal Preverbs 


laddress TENSE in more 
what they 





‘Tense and Modal Preverbs 
Plain Conj. | Changed Con} 
ti Bala, git 
ge 
ge- 
‘Waa, €-Wii- 
ge- + dub. 














‘My mother was very much frightened because when I fell out ofthe canoe! 
‘might well have got drowned.’ (AM6.11) ¥ 


Aapji av ‘really’: gii-zegal vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg was frightened 


con) 1s (CONS) I had a close call” 
‘might have drowned,” 


Gaa wii maaba gdaa-mwaasii. | You shouldn't eat this. (SO3.10) 


Gaa wii ay “not; maaba pr 3sProx “this gdan-mwaasii via ind 2: 
should not eat ANsg” 





Jerbal EVENE LO Various asso 

hore il takes place, the rea: 
ind how often. These ole 
But are introduced here 
ar with Verbs inflected fc 


baaji-, e-biji- 
eni-, €-ni- 


the process of...” 
ards a certain place , b(a)baa-, baa- 
(awa-, 00-, wi- 


{Wanesh pr inter 0/3 "what: yauplichinay ‘once in avhie's De 
25 neg “(CENJ) why don't you (5c) come here. _ 


Bekish gii-bmi-giigoonyke gti-ndawenjge ge gii-shamaad ni 
nishnaaben. ~~ 
“Besides he fished as he went along and be went hunting, giving food 
Indians who were hungry’ (AKS.11) 


Bekish av “at the samme time’: giisbmi-gligoonyke val ind Ss Prov Al 

1 ing’: giiendawenjge vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg hunted! pe ay ands le 
3sProx»3obv (CON)) ANsa fed ANoby"s niw prdoby “that/thase’s| 
part Zobv °(CCNJ) who (ANoby) were hungry’: nishnanben na Joby 


Mzi gii-bbaa-ayzhaa gii-bbaa-waabmaad nishnaaben: 
*He went around all over secin Indians. (AKS.9) 


Mal ay “everywhere”, gii-bbaa-ayehi i redup ind 38 “ANsg went aro 
about’; gil-bbaa-waabmaad via conj 44Prax Saby (COND ANsg wert a 


ANoby"; nishnaaben na Joby “Indian(s)” 





Revent, OF its frequency 

O bring the event abou, | 

tL PREVERBS, mosily (,, 
amined in this chapjey 
A vowel inside the 


reverbs carry a negative meaning, though verbs 
negative inflectional marking, and with the other 
negalive particle occur in clauses containing them, as 
ndent order, but not the ‘conjunct, The negative 
mething, translating roughly into English as “try in vain 10 
aa- is used only with the conjunct order, and conveys meanin; 
fear that,..”), and ‘so that not! Negatives are discussed in d 


(73) Gesge naa wdaano-gnahmawaan wiijkiwenyan wirbwaaemws 
enh go maamda. 


Gesge av 
war ANobv’; wiijkiwenyan nad 3:Prox(3obv) ‘ANSO's friend (ANOb 
mwaanid via conj Jobve3obv (CONS) ANoby will not eat ANobw"*s nl 


) Preverbs of Manner and Degree 


“There is a large number of preverbs that express various qualific 
vhich a verbal action or event occurs or is undertaken, of the degree of 
On is carried out. Most such preverbs are not common, though , 
frequent, and a few others such as mdive- “in the distance, out of sight 





mooshkkhan vit ind 0 “there (INsg) isa 
“stream’endaayaan vai ic con) 1s (CCN3) where I 


‘Mil av *s0"; dash av “the maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’ 
‘gaa-zhi-gehi-zaaghaad via fc con) 3sProxeJoby CCNIVA 
Noby’; niw pr Joby ‘thavihose'; shkiniigkwen na Joby 


ere is also a small set of evaluative preverbs, comespondil 
‘evaluate the verbal action, event, or state according 10. 


€ most commonly used preverbs of this sort are m(i}nos, 
. “wrong, harmful, evil, bad? 


Changed 

© mmaanaaji-, myaanaaji- 
e-mji-, meji- 

e-mno-, meno 


"And then he spoke thus, “Don't do that to me, f'm not going (0 da 
people” (AKI4.14) 


Mi 


[pr 3sPro} 
LY to me" iw ps "that"; gauwiin ay ‘not'y alin pr pers Is 
‘vta ind Is°2p neg “I do not want to do harm to you {ph 





gak vii conj 0° ICON), 
(Ou (SG) will use IN 


‘when, where, who" i ed 
“thar ‘i 


rb e- is evidently the: changed form of a- 


hicle of initial change), The Preverb 
aa 
Preverb, gii-. The preverb ji i 


(see 

is most 

v fur Pi 
}conjunct of ga-/da-. It also appears aie daa, 


oding kiwenziinh ngii-noondwaaba a-dbaajmod 


 Ngoding ay ‘once’; kiwenzlinh na 3sProx “old man’; ngii-noonds 
_| As3sProxL heard ANsg"; a-dbaajmod vai con) 34Prox (CONS) 
| ‘niigkwen na 3obv “young woman/women’: 


Bli-ndodmaagod via c 

| (CONS) ANoby asked ANsg for Y°; iw pr Os that’, wlikwebjigan, 
Gichi-geskana miinwaa mno-giizhgadnig gaa-bmibiisaag. 
immediately when the storm passed it was a nice day again’ (FRSA) 


(83) Aanii-sh gaa-zhichgeyaan, aanii-sh ezhi-ndawendman jiezhicl 
“What am I to do, what do you want me to do?” (AKT LIT) 
Felations. A subordinator 


Apredicative particle, such | Aanii-sh av: how then; gaa-zhichgeyaan vai ie con) Is (CCND) 
show then’; exhi-ndawendman v1 ic con) 2600 (CCND) you (80) 
pYaan vai fe conj 1 (CNS) 1 will do” 





bs, Including those of tense, 


Hon. enumeration, sng 
What ordering 


tions 
quite dif 
AE classes can co-oceyy, 


so generally reflect the linear ordering sequence of 
to the left a class of preverbs is relane to emote 
‘occurin narrative, 


tense 
{ense/modal 
tense 

tense 
directional 


ings of three or more preverbs a relative 


ither a directional or relational “ r directional 
directional 


directional 

degree 

relative 

directional 

relative 

modal 

relative “so many” 
aspectual “seek to" 
aspectual ‘after’ 





; nitial) changed forms of the relative 
modal,” kaw, “ey and numbers, as inthe following exan 
*be good at, habitual: 0 


dito show initial change, 
once, as well 


Every morning this old is young 

to them, usually spec; *(AM225) TSE tak wed flac Hiei) 
ficient,’ and gohi-, ‘Very J 

Usage are provided here 


heb av “every morning’; dash av ‘then’, sha 
maaba pr 3sProx this’: kivenzlink na lsProx 

[3sProx»3obv (CONS) ANsg goes and ashe ANobv's i 

| ANSo’s young man/men’; aanii av “how”. gaa-nasbndamaid 


tood aw Nenbozh 


|ANoby thus has a vision! 


ind Is ‘I will leave"; ji-wi- 
Pr 3pProx ‘those’; mskomnog 
ian Via conj Ix»2s (CON))| 





Gns are GENDER, NUMBER and 
VOCATIVES (discussed below 

ygular or plural in number 

PROXIMATE. Inanimate 

them can optionally show 


P RELATIVE ROOTS and RELATIVE 
‘number, and optionally, obvi 


et address. The plural vocat 
IBITATIVE mode of the independen 
Mf the PRETERIT VERBAL MODE 


larly kin relations, and wih 


in effect. A PRETERIT DUBITA 


m of this suffix, We notice, however, ‘ 
forms, and kik has /oo/ in the same foe h 
form of these inflectional suffixes is subject to some 
With careful study of the language, we may be able 10 ai 
‘sort: if the plural suffix is /-iig/, then the diminutive. 
uffix is /-oog/, then the diminutive will be /oons/. The 
to memorize two distinct facts about every single word: 
providing principles of this sort, we lessen the task of. 
of language, though, we will almost always find a few exceptions 
ry to devise. 


\Wwin nouns can be marked to show the following kinds 


Number (Plural) 
* Obviation (Obviativey 
* Diminutive 

* Contemptive 

* Pejorative 

+ Possessor 

+ Obviative Possessor 
+ Locative 

+ Vocative 

+ Preterit 

+ Preterit Dubitative 


J beavily indeteod te Nivods 18) 
















ay to tell simply by Inspecting 
plural, obviative, diminutive, ay, 
know simply from the sing, 
sjlimaanan and saawanoyy, 
N’_ANM moos 
F, the overal, 
j, with only a limited nur 
Be lige, «02%, «00g» ang 
‘and an» for inanimate noun, 
grouped into seven maja 
fferent inflectional cateworye, 
and non-technical desiyny 
Jon MORPHOPHONOLOGICA, 
ns, and the non-technical des. 


WA zhgaag ‘skunk* 
(no inanimates) 


UNA nzhaghay ‘my skin 

NI nzid ‘my foot” 

NA bemaadzid ‘person 

WI ezaawaabgoniig ‘mustard 
plant’ 














eans Of specifying the inflection 


for all inflectional categories 
Lit belongs to Class 1, or alterns 











ig each as belonging to a particuls’ 


inflected in the same way that jlimaan, 


‘on. By so doing, we provide the 
ig a given noun's behaviour for all 
iber, though, that there is 


much I 
diferenly fr different apeaten, eet 


‘but cannot possibly hope to aecoun n 
TNOUNS (Like waagosh). Class 1 cane teen 
other than /p/ oF /k/, outside of a very small ni i 
consisting of /-ag/ for animates and /-an/ for inanimates, 
in /n/ belong to this class, which thus includes the maj 
AIL DIMINUTIVE and PEJONATIVE nouns belong to this lass, as wel 
Of their simple stems. This class is the largest and 
ent class, in the sense that the inflected forms ‘straightfo i 
an additional, readily seymentable, “basic” suffix. Ibis also the class whi 
Teast amount of dialect variation. Some fepresentative member 


h “fox, pwaagan, ‘(\obacco) pipe,’ dehnrin, strawberry, wligwaam, ‘h 
ete? 






ALNOUNS (LiKE mnidoo), Class I consists of nouns having sit 
1, and plurals in /g/ (animate) and /a/ (inanimate), Examples of this ¢ 
spirit ginii, ‘rose,’ Nishnaabe, “Indi 
few inanimate nouns that end in long vowels, and of those that do, &u 
and zenbaa, ‘ribbon,’ most show dialect variation in the presence 
IMINUTIVE suffix, that is, are giniinh and zenbaanh for many speakers, 
as contemptives, discussed in the following section, : 
TIVE NOUNS. Between Classes 1 and Il are nouns that end in the § 
inh/, associated with the CONTEMPTIVE (discussed below), whether the 
‘the noun is LEXICALIZED, that is, represents the semantically “neutral” 
'is SECONDARY, in which case it represents a form of the stem that is 
aturally occurring “neutral” stem in having a contemptive su 








ere are no words *giigoo and *kiwenzii that they are in contrast with; how 
‘daabaanenh, ‘car (contemptive),’ the contemptive is SECONDARY, b 
primary word daabaan, “car, that lacks the contemptive ending and: 


Tike stems ending in long vowels (Class II) with respect to their format 
and LOCATIVES, but like Class 1 (simple consonant-final) stems with resp 

n of other categories, such as PEJORATIVES, POSSESSIVES, and PRETERITS, 
om in the plural suffix of both lexical and secondary contemptives, with $0 
e) or /an/ (inanimate), just as Class 1 nouns do, ¢ Kiwensiinyag, ‘old me 
ag, ‘fish (pl.): Others add /ig/ and /n/, especially nonsTexical 


aanenyig, “cars.” 





















ns having singulars ending jn, 
nimates and /wan/ for jnan, 
gulars ending in /i/. Some rep 
feshi, ‘deer? zhaangses), 
nimate nouns that historical 
e Waawaashkesh, “deer” an) 


Of two subclasses of noun 
un /o/ or the sequence /Wa/, any 
Members of both subslass¢ 


ind niiaim, ‘my sibling- in-law of ih 
gto other classes, c.g. yichil 
animate nouns, oF inanin 

n wooden 
mostly of th 
beaver, gaag, ‘porcupine,’ aig: 
Mig loon, signaak, “blackbird” (W 
snake,’ miig, “ree, stick 





ui having singulars ending in /i 
ign /-tig/ for animates and /-\ie ( 








ude Ai, ‘ean 


in /i/. Members 


f, foot" Inanimate nouns of th 
frag), BODY PART TERMS con. 
nouns show this pa 
@ those of Class I, such as the plur 
Endeshkan, ‘my horn,’ nmisad 0 
thy list of body part terms is pr 


Many nouns with singulars ending 


ial /dly-an-/, ‘rump.’ and in the verb o! 


bemaadzid). Class Vit co 
ns, such as ekandood, ‘haseball set My, 
both animate, and e-zhaangseg, 


s! (M), Which are both inanimate. 
Tack many NOMINAL categories, such at poss 

though they can be inflected for GENDER, NUMBER, 4 
pero Categories lacking on other kinds of nomial, 


. The inflection of paniciples is treated in more detail in the 
Note that all participles do not ‘share the same nies 
le will be inflected according (othe partern of its verbal subclass, 
l, so we could technically set up a Class Vit ‘substype for each: 


60 variation inthe extent to which forms derived from participles 
final and less verbal, ab 


er (Animate and Inanimate) 


s{ nouns in their isolated singular forms are not marked in any Obvious Wa 
sand there is no way to determine strictly from the form {pronuncia 
in whether it is animate or inanimate. This is most clear with 
an animate noun means ‘tree’ and as an inanimate, ‘stick? 
Janimate means ‘my horn,” and when inanimate, ‘my ice chisel." 
jnaabemwin gender has more to do with meaning than form, With a 









€ is, however, a small set of nouns where vestiges of gendersini 
flecting historical relics of Proto-Algonquian word structure foun 








Final Vowel 





Class Item Gloss 









na onka *Canada goose” Tal ere 
na = mkwamko “bear” Jad (or fol from twhsfaly 

mi ki ‘earth, ground? Ww ae 

ni obwi paddle” Wt =< 

ni mskwi "plod" Wl — 
ni omshi “piece of firewood (M) Al = 











aty Nishnaabemsin jy 

Proto-Algonquian genje, 

*A with inanimates. 6, 
abemwin are inane n Class HH, ye aes 
leer. and waaw ates, Pyliiatee static 
Couple listed here, any : 

fenare), both of which sre 


Onquian gender inde) 
Variation among speake 1a, Cw+a- 0 (optionaly 
nkoog oF kag, and Loca Ib. Cwsa-+ 09 
£5, With an Unaccoyny 2.Cy+a- ji 


does not appear 10 be any way to Predict on the basis of under 
sub-rule 1a or 1b will apply inthe case of stems ending in Cw 
1 kikoog, the plural of /akikw/, ‘kettle, Pot,’ but mikog and miki 
i, “beaver, The only difference between these twa forms is the 
'where /amikw/ has /n/, which does not provide any phonologi 
on in the coalescence, Nichols 1980 points out that for Mille 
ords with the short vowel variant (or /wa/ sequence) refer to the ni 
fe may be some semantic basis for the subclasses. 
ature of these processes is quite straightforward, For example, 
is gnebgoog, and this noun thus belongs to Class IVa. If we hy 
sm shape is /gnebigw/, we can readily explain why the final 
lar, Since it would be deleted by the rule of Short Vowel/Glide Dele 


gine ohh 


thigh 
+round 


lar explanation can be offered for nouns that have their plurals in /ii 


ed in the singular form by the rule of Short VoweV/Glide Deletion, but which 
suffix in the plural, as illustrated in the following diagram. 


saby 
jexplains the deletion of V2, si 


that only identical VV sequen thigh 
“back 





ng that the Longue i, 
Iso how the vowel /y \, 
lowing /iV, 9 /i/ is, 


Fig! and /-in’, respec. 
hic forms, so we mus, 
omphs /-ig/ and /-in/ are 


“snake” 
“tree” 
“stick? 


Class [Vb Nouns: Siems Ending inky ph, 


‘beaver™ 
“crow” 
“Joon” 
“porcupine” 
Bink" 


“evergreen (tree)’ 
“string, rope’ 











sof objects, and are almost 
fagnan, *(wood) shavings’ (W) 


1 noun, 


|aS nini, “man, zhiishiib, “duck 
forms, depending on whether 
Bezhig nini, *one man. niich 
Aouns, however, which do not 
gt things such as qualities, sates 
dwin, ‘mutual revenge,’ and 

ges, Such as liquids or part 
ibitsh, “water, doodoosha: 
asgan(g), ‘pepper.’ bkwechgar 
/louns are called MASS NOUS 
he plurals are not normally used 
lish mass nouns can be used 








‘Of special QUANTIFIERS 
ra slice of bread. In Nish 
s$ noun implies division 
Of example, the noun show" 
jin the dictionary, becav 
When it has the me: 


sents a countable unit of money. The fo 














"Then every six months they were 
given that cloth, but they were gi 
‘once (AK 10.8) 


fiven that money and every year they 
'ven those coins with the picture ofthe q 


|| Mil-sh ay “and so’: endso-aabta-bhoon ni every half year’; mit av “then’s 

| | piiemiinndwaa via ind <+3pProx“ANpi were given’; iw pr Ox "that’s 
+ endso-ngo-bhoon'gak vil ie con) 0. 

sil-mllnanwag via ind x-3pPrax ‘ANpl were given (y's Iw pr Os 
Os “cloth; mi-sh ay but then’; eta av ‘only’; mgoding av “once gi 
Ax 3pProx‘ANpl were given’; niw pr Op ‘those’; zhoon'yaan nl Op "gold ‘ 
ehiewgimaakwe na JsProx ‘great queen (Queen Victorias : 
MCOND) ANsg is pictured* 






€ that some nouns ending in -win, the most common ending for 
It nouns, such as dbaajmowin, “story, narrative, bmoo 
bmibzowin, “wip” 


‘Obviatives (Proximate and Obyiative) 





ily animate nouns have obviative inflectional forms, Obviation is used 
ons in clauses, but may also be used to emphasize a particular char 
ence in a narrative or narrative portion. The following example illustr 
isage. In this story, the character of Nenabush has been previously in 
Mer presents the action from his perspective, by making 


Lt Additional characters, ducks, become involved in the story, the noun 

m is marked with an OBVIATIVE suffix, producing 2hiishilban. 
Weaii-waabmaan dash niw chiishiiban niiboa bbaa-gomnid. 
“There he saw many ducks swioiming about! (AM38.6) 





Weli-waabmaan vta ind 4sProvedoby “ANsg saw ANoby'; dash aw “then! lie pr toby 1 
“thay thove": ahlishilban na toby “duck(s!": niibaa ay ‘many’; bhaa-gomnid vai coy 
ACONI) ANoby float about! 








ural, by simply chanp. 
Viative suffixes, for pus 


5 Which form obviatives 


~ mikon, mikwan 


Baagon 


Ben 

Al 

Roger 

Doug 

Jack 

Toe 

Julie Juliinyin 
Randy Randiinyin 
Rita Ritnayin 
Paula Paulaayin 


va consonants other than /g/ or /K/ take obviati 
‘Uk/ (velar consonants) take /-on/; those ending in. 


fix /-yin/. Perhaps most interesting are forms ending in /il, 
nd the ‘stem to make them identical to.a contemptive 
ffix the usual obviative after the contemptive, /sin. 


small or physically immature members of the group id 
jens, ‘small boat,’ mikoons, ‘beaver kil,’ and mkoons, 
‘speaker's altitude toward the object being referred to, and 
-depreciative attitudes, such as ‘just an ordinary one, “of no great 
ing sentences illustrate the use of the contemptivey. 


wil wi doopwaanh pdaa-2hi-dbahnziin wi 
oulda’t buy that erummy table (something seen at a yan sale)* (MG) 
‘ 


wil ay ‘not’; wi pr Os that’: doopwaanh ni contemp Os “exuinmy tables 
ethicdbahnaiin v1i ind neg [x00 ‘I shouldn't buy IN: wi pr Os "that® 





Jong vowel, and /y/ is then, Jost by the common rul 


fegwe-mtigwaaki i 
ion. In forms with additional ‘suffixes, such as the p 


doabaan na 3sProx ‘Vehicle 
ou Intend to buy ANsy 
hina contemp 3sProx oig 
ntigwaaki ni Os °in ihe 
Twould use (Y) 














stems ending in /sh/ add -iinh to form the contemptive, ¢g.. 
acontemplive zhmaagniinh, and zhaagnaash, “Englishman,” «© 
“However, other forms such as gookoosh, ‘pi’ and maanta 
smptives in -enh, 
ins ending with the final elements -igan, -win, or -digin drop the | 
|/aanty, for the contemptive and /aans/ for the diminutive, as in 









igular, but shows a /y/ whee 
genyig, “lousy cats’ (goals 


{are mostly culled from Jones 197} 








doopwaans 
 doopwiniigaans 


or /on/ have conterptives in 


Meaning appear to be struc 
is, "my daughter,’ and new. 
tively; the diminutive of bre, 







geptional, such as badnens. th 
om English. Here, the neutral 
inulive is based on the English 
nd nimoons, tack the pejors 


it striking features of the 
endings appear on basic 
‘without the contemp 
rather seem to be more 
eommon vocabulary « 
“old woman,’ giigoonh. ‘lish 
‘Asmall) animal,’ Many Kisii? 
ding nmisenh, “my elie: 
‘sibling,’ nmishoomenh © 
Nem, “my grandchild: nehishenh © 
Hex, my sweetheart.” Seman 
Ags very often show LF 


















‘amoonh (M) “bee; aanzyaan (Oj), 


(CL) “bullfro; ndiy (O}), ndiyenh (Od) <5 
snk’; jiibik (Od), jiibkenh (W) ‘roo! 
ack"; pakne (Oj), paknenh (Od) * 
th (Oj). waagshenh (W, CL) “fox”: waasii (CL), 
(Od) *mosqui 


Jess common than the dialect variation in contemptives, the pr 

‘on “basic terms too occasionally shows variatio on 

for example, the basic words gaazhag, “cat! and mzhiwe, *c 
‘with their diminutive forms gaachgens and mzhiwens: nang, 


gee a 
is thus considerable cross-dialect variation in the : 
ive and diminutive suffixes on neutral nouns, in other cases these 
|a given dialect to make lexical distinctions, that is, 10 name different, | 

bbagwayaan, ‘shirt’ vs. bhagwayaanenh, ‘{thin] cloth’ (Od), nmegos, ‘bro 
.“Fainbow trout’ (W); miin, "blueberry, huckleberry” (ian.) vs. min 






berry’ (anim.); mnidoo “spirit, being with spiritual power, vs. mnidoons, 


bwi, “propeller,’ bwiins, is used as the word for “fan, on Man 

fing an obvious physical relationship, though in this case it is not siz 
dictates which term is diminutive, One word for playing card. 

derived from a general word for paper, mzinhigan. The diminutive 0 


w means “carrot” at Walpole. The diminutive of bkwezhgan. “bread, slice of 


1s, Means ‘donut, sweet roll, cookie” in general Ojibwe pagel / 
Walpole Istand, Doodooshens. the diminutive of doodaosh, “breast” 
irve Lake. Goonens, the diminutive af goon, ‘fallon snow, chunk of snow, means: 
‘at Walpole. Gyamthkshens, the term for a common tern, 1s the diminutive at the 
‘word for gulls and terns, gvaashk. Mrigwaabiins, diavimutive ‘of mligwaah, 
‘means “ice fishing pole’ at Curve Lake, Consider too shktkmaan, “Head, piece 0 
‘weight, vs. shlikmaanens, ‘bullet’ (M); wiigwaam “house,” ws wileaaments 
‘bathroom:' waasgonechgan, “lamp, lantern.’ (Oj) vs. waaseonechigaans “heh 
f CL). The diminutives of nninj ‘my hand.” and nzid, “my fot nningiins and 


Fespectively. are used to refer to fingers and toes 


















ings after the contempiy, 
lle, respectively. and the animaye 
mas Class I nouns. The following 

aa p 


an be understood as involving 
1d ran due 10 assimilation to the 
fix, Which has the basic form 
[Yowel, and in the singu 

fion. But in the plural, since 
Wit, Ultimately resulting ina 

ing the Vowel quadrilateral 


‘The diminutive suf 

smwin word in which a nasal 
more, while it is clear tha 
fous that this vowel should 
Tong vowels, /e/, /aa/, /\v, 


‘Affect, called the rec 
person or object being 
n Which it might be used 


gami-nbsagan pil-oo-m)iziid 


(MC) 


















i gsha maaba gaazhgenzhish! Ggwetaan 


‘Oh this darn ct! I's so tery fussy (ey 
food) P 


lives are sometimes used affectionately in names, such as Mkoo 
first name, listed in Rhodes 1985:238), which seems to have basic stem /m 
has been added both a contemptive and a pejorative. 
he pejorative is formed by the addition ofa sux ending ini, 
rding to the following pattems: 


Pejorative Endings 
a a i 
-ish -sh_ wish -osh. 








‘speakers, Class VI nouns which end in /n/, such as ndooskon, * 

|the augment /-aa/ prior to attaching the pejorative. .: 
jowing table provides examples of pejoratives for each noun class 
vi 


Class 1 = 





wg em 
zhiishiib “duck” zhiishiibish anata 
gaazhag ‘ca’ gaazhgish «wt e' 





giniinh ‘rose"(M) _gininyish a (es 
giigoonh “fish? giigoonyish Jo rf 
whoa y, 
ol 
— ’ 
orn 


z so English word tha cori welt the Nnimabemin word mie, Boot NC TO we 
is not really used in print. and “deposited 1s feces’ of ‘excreted’ 90 formal. : 






48 that the underlying form 
Class 111 nouns, but loses is 
JOWS Customary coalescence 





hile the pejorative may appe" 
= both diminutive and pejorative.» 
On the noun stem Aweze” 
18 Manitoulin usage. ven ' 













jects, such as gaadlinzhish, ‘darn (little: 
sh, “darn (little) man’ (from nini, ‘man’), ete 
Waawaashkeshi, ‘cet’. This usage’ 


is rn 
in which diminutive expressions - parte alack of 


such as “you little rat! 


* Note thatthe final / 
(LENITES) (0 /z/ when followed by the: nee 
| most dialects of Ojibwe. Usually the /a/ shows PALA 


kwezens 
Ewiiwzens 


“girl” Kwerhenchish 
"boy" _gwiiwzhenzhish 
Howing examples illustrate that /2/ and /s/ whic 


ae 
‘diminutive suffix (such as the /z/ in 
the /s/ of sabiins, “ite net,” does not become /ely, 





“Neutral Gloss Pejorative 
sabiins “Tittle net” ‘sabiinzhish Pa 
mzin'gaans ‘little book” mai gaanzhish, 
nzidens 


“my Tule foot” edenzhish 


n Locatives 





A LOCATIVE suffix is added 10 nouns when they specify a location, and also wl 
objects of RELATIVE PREVERNS and RELATIVE ROOTS, The following examples | 


Giishknakdoonying bkodbi. ‘He's sitting atop the tree stump: (MC}_ ’ 


Glishknakdoonying ni foc 0 ‘on a tree stump’; bkodbi vai ind 3sProx "ANS is siting: 
ups 





Jilbkenying yi\-bzogeshin. | ‘He tripped om the reat. (MC) 
| Sibkenying ni foe 0 "on root libaoeshin vind SxProx “ANS tp . 


Gligoong (or gilgoonying) piichi-ntaa-bgiza. | ‘Me can swim like a fish (MC) 


Gligoong na loc 3 “(like) a fish’. gligoonying na loc 3 (ike) 0 fish's plichi-ntambgten yal 
ind 3sProx*ANSG is good at swimming to such extent! 


FObVialion. However, 
N Of & POSSESSOR can be 


¢ form of the locative suffix is ing/, which 
lems, Class II stems absorb the /i/ of the suf 

‘final /w/ and lengthen the vowel; Class IV show : 
'V, coalescence of /y+i/ to fi/; Class VI ste 


. . ICAL and DERIVED Co! 
that stem-final /w/j dhether oF not the final NASAL. COOPER et ei 
Tininiw/), ‘man, has a ing/ added to it, or the final nasal complex is ignored, and 
el final stem, giving rise (o such variation as giigoon 
Rhodes often show a preference for one of the ott 
the following citations: 


bashkwaanaajiinh ‘bat’ 
bebaabgaanh ‘pancake’ (W) 
“ binoojiinh “child! 
se-taawaanh ‘melon’ (W) 
‘comforter (blanket)' (W) 
“fish” 
“tree stump" 
“root’ (W) 
“tree stump’ (W) 
‘my rearend? 
“market basket’ (W) 
stream, creek” (W) 


in class I11, the final vowel of the singularis lengthened if itis 
rived stem is treated just as Class II ‘long vowel-final’ stems 
in,’ vs, niniing, ‘on the man’). A couple of words of class II having 
um, pitch,’ lose the /w/ and lengthen the vowel. 











Ean augment, /-aa/, before y, 

ter obligatorily or optionay, 
"but rizhagaans, “on my skin 
es lists as having (Wo locaire 
Paal (but loses the //), ng 
On as 10 whether or not they 
has both ndenniwaany anq 











“our (excl) bays? 












ny shoulder blade’ (Od) wiy, a “our (inel.) boys? 
gEwiiwzensmiwaag “your boys" 
__wgwiiwzensmiwaan “their boy(s)’ 








ganaang, “on my ear. ang 

ic specificity offered by 
“newiiwzensman “my boyis)’ 
‘gewilwzensman “your boy(s)! 
Wewiiwzensman “ANSg’s boy(s)* 
wewiiwzensmini "ANobv's boy(s)" ANobv's obv. Ww. 
“AgEwiiwzensminaanin ‘our (excl,) boy(s)’ ourex.obv.  n_ 
Bewiiwzensminaanin “our (incl,) boy(s)’ our incl, aby, 
‘gewiiwzensmiwaan “your boys)’ 
WeWiiwzensmiwaan ‘their boy(s)" 


Possession of Singular Inanimate Possessum, jimaan, ‘boat 

Ts _njiimaan(im) “my boat™ my i 

gjiimaan(im) “your boat’ your eetim 
wjiimaan(im) ANsg's boat” ANSg's wim): 

‘our (excl) boat’ — our (excl) (im)innan 

‘our Gnel,) boat” — our (incl) —g_ Gmina 

) gjiimaan(im)ivan ‘your boat’ your (ph) g_im)iwaa’ oe 

_wilimaan(im)iwaa “their boat” thei 











j¢ latter form is that loca. 
verbs, which often have 
ative of aazhwaakwaa, ‘ihe 









































n_ (im) 
g_(im) 





‘ilimaan(im)an Wy boat y nciman 
your eCiman 













w_(im)an ‘giiimaan(im)an “your boats” 






fn _(im)inaan wjiimaan(im)an "ANSg's boats” ANsg's wae 
g_ (im)/naan njiimaan(im)inaanin our (excl) boats’ our (exch) a_i )inaanin: 


B(im)iwan 21 gjiimaan(im)inaanin ‘our (incl) boats’ — our (inc) g_ Ciriani, 
‘Bilimaan(im)iwaan *your boats” your (ph) 6 Cinna 
MWjlimaan(im)iwaan their boats’ their __ Cimyiwaan 


w _{im)iwaan 





AOL be pronouncey 
naan, the first pe, 


Vz animate plural 
Vn inanimate plural 
Vn animate obviative 


V= a, i, 0, ii, 00 


a shad an INDEFINITE POSSESSOR 
placeholder in cases where 


[known or is irrelevant, as in, 


fered as a gift from a hunter 


ig wilbidngi-naato0n, Vos avooths Mc) 
7 “one; wlll id Os ot; nghnaajionn vy 


|prefix seems largely restricted to occurrence wil h 
kinship terms, indefinite possessor forms wea ee ‘i 
woosi, ‘have a father,’ used in participial form, weyoosijig, "those 
) father’ ie.,a given man’s children. The form nifjaani,*have a 
its participial form, weniijaanid (alternatively e-niijaanid), to refer to an 


especially a mother. 


id to. Prefixes attached to stems beginning with a vowel have a linking 
s those that are attached to stems beginning with consonants do not, fo 


forms are as follows: 


First Person ndis—nda- noo 
Second Person gdir gda- doo 
‘Third Person wdie wa wdoo- 


2g 
the extended person prefixes have the form of a complete METRICAL FOOT, 
them from words in which the prefix extension is an integral part of the 


‘sometimes written with a hyphen, as if they were preaouns, as in noo 
d with borrowed words, where they are also usually 


are also commonly use 
“my contract Suet usag 


d from the stem with a hyphen as well, as in ndoa-contract, Ie 
becoming the “sefault™ 


that for some speakers these extended prefix forms are 





wiibid 
wiindib 
wiiyaw 
Wiijkiweman 
wiinman 
i bneshiinh *bird* 
zhiishiib — “duck* nzhiishiibim: 
kwe *woman* ndikwem, ndakwem 
nini ‘man* ndieniim, ndanniin: 
bihiki “cow nibizhkim, baz 
“blood? nmiskwiim 
‘dependent stems get REX seca : 
BecereNsinoane'e “ele? aon 
Or ngookmis or nooks | “potato” _sdoopnitm 
of the three person 
Bwiofthe third person prefs mentioned already, there 1s considerable variation ws so which noun stems take 
Suffix. Rhodes 1985 occasionally lists variable forms for words, 
iniidgik, "my sister (ler san 
(W), and nitraawis 


£8” (W), which lack the possessive suffix. and amilgom. “my pieee af wood)! 
jon is evidectly at the community level. seh as aha ey 
forms. Ls ANjiibaam, ray soul, spent. ghowt.’ for general southern Opbwe. tn this: 
este form iPaltern treats this word as belonging to Class VIL white at Cl iis regia 
Seen 19 Possess an. Note that both groups have « locative, sibying. hich lacks the augment ot Class VI 


























pnaabemwin probably follow, 
pe suilix tends 10 be used less 4. 
FAL) noted that for Andre, 
HOLL take the possessor sus 

including kik, “kite. yj, 
ih, Mtrousers.’ mshkimod, “hay 

I dependent nouns. Bloomsje\y 
gh, nmilignim, ‘my feather’ ((;9, 
kan, *bone"). Historically, yp, 
end in vowels, because the cop, 
for the stem, facilitating i), 
ppear {0 represent items of 
{ striking feature of such words \y 








€ suffix takes on especial impo, 
(possessor, because, as we hay 
the noun is possessed, namely 


by syncope, Elsewhere | have 

(UCTURAL-W, that is, with a ow 
a only works for written form 

Fs are making to the ambiguities causc 

ssive theme suffix. which shows ih 





uilarize a system set adrift by sy 
ndent nouns appear to have the poss: 


€ material added after the suf 
id, aS in ngitziim, ‘my parent 
- 





Mes, meaning that the basic noun ste 
dhen the noun is used without ap 
WY Pet Which is the possessed stem 
fs, "my child? which is for some speaker 
moojiinh), and nnaabem. 
Rin this ease t00, a non-suppletive fo 
Idayhaam (NA) is used for ‘ny 2 
sTeas the independent words 
pokaan, for farm animals 













form. 
es, 

















Obviative Possessor Suffix —— 
I Yo ey vi 
gmt stl evi ool) tat 4 





A couple of examples of usage: 


(16) 


(7) 


paemdige go Bae aw Wjibwe, mii iw pil giw Naadweswag widi 
gii-bi-zhaawasd maanpii nikekmig gii-bi-mkam: liw zaazbaake yi 
pe an a aawand niw ddokenjin iw 


‘Especially when the Ojibwe were making sugar, that was when those Hurons 
would come over to this side of the water fo rob the su 

(0 igar makers of thelr sugar’ 
(AM32.1) “ta 


Memdage ay ‘especially’; zaazbaakdokejin vai ic con) 3sProx iter'(CCNJ) whenever 
‘ANsg makes sugar’: ww pr 3sProx that’; Wiibwe na 4sPrax Ojibwe"; mil av “ands lw pr 
Os ‘that’; pli av/ni ‘time’: giw pr 3pProx those’; Naadweswag na 3pPrax “Troquois (Pt): 
widi av ‘over there’; gii-bi-chaawand vai con) 3pPro« (CONJ) ANpl came hither’) 
‘maanpii av ‘here’; nikekmig av “side of the border gii-bi-mkamaawaad via con) 
SpProx»Jobv (CONS) ANpl came to rob ANoby's iw pr Joby “thavthowe’; 
zaazbaakdokenjin vai ic con part 3obv “CN) who ANoby make sugae’, iw pr Or ‘that; 
‘$a ay ‘indeed’; wriizbaakdomni ni 3obv(0) “ANoby's sugar! 








Mii dash aazhgo mdaaswi gii-nsaawaad, mii dash iw giiswdaapnamwaad Iw 
wdeni. 


*And when they had killed about ‘en [N.B. turtles), they took out their hearts” 








‘Mil ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’: awzhgo av “now indeed gil-nsaawaad via con) 
SpProx»3oby (CON3) ANpl killed ANoby'; ‘then’: dash av *s0", Iw pe Os “that”, 
gii-wdaapnamwaad v1 con) 3pPravs0 (CON!) ANpl took out IN’ tw pr ‘that’ went 


ni 3obv(0) ‘ANobv's heart(s).” (AKS.3) 





An example where an OBVIATIVE POSSESSOR SUFFIX fails to occur 


animate plural 
animate obviative 


“in your boat(s)’ 
‘ANsg's boat(s)’ 
in our (excl.) boat(s)’ 
in our (incl.) boat(s)" 
in your (pl) boat(s)* 
‘in their boat(s)" 


) Gye go wahibiihgaazwag maa wdengyiwaang iw wile 


“And they were painted on their faces with the marking by Which a person Who 
{fasted was known.’ (AM234) 


Gye ay ‘and’; wahibiihgaazwag yi ind SpPrax “ANpl were painted; aa 
wdengyiwaang ni 3pProx(0) loc ‘on ANpl’s face(s)'stw pr Os 
"| vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANSG will be known’ aw pr 3sPrax 
‘| conj part 3sProx (CCNJ) who ANsg fasts” 
“our (excl.) tree’ 
our (excl,) tree” 


Vocatives 


tionally Anishinaabemowin had special forms for direct address, call I voc! 
‘some of these survive in modern Nishnaabemwin, Vocatives seem 10 
ta shortening of a TERM OF REFERENCE, often by deleting the last sy 

nt. Rhodes lists several of vocatives in the dictionary, exemplified by the 





HFTATIVE Sutlix used on 

1 perhaps ANs’s cs, 
ollowing forms in a play 
‘on Walpole Island 


nmar of Ottawa gives the following p 
Preterits(Baraga 1850:67.68), spl 


*ANsg’s 
“our (excl)? 
“our (incl.) 
"your (pl.)' 
“their” 


nin makakoban 
‘ki makakoban 

‘© makakoban, 
nin makkonaban 
ki makakonaban 
ki makakowaban, 
© makakowaban 


omy 
"your" (sg.) 
*ANSg's* 
“our (excl.)* 
‘our (incl,)* 
“your (pl.)" 
‘their’ 


nind akikonaban 
kid akikonaban 
kid akikowaban, 


‘kid akike 
kid akil 


o dakikowabanin, 


We modernize the spelling of these forms, add vowel length indi 
pncope to the resulting forms, we arrive at the following paradigms. 


my’ 
*your' (sg.) 
*ANsg's' 
‘our (excl.)" 
‘our (inel,)" 
“your (pl)! 
“their’ 


imakkoban 
gmakkoban 
wmakkoba 
nmakkonaabart 
gmakkonaabar 
gmakkowanbar 
wmakkowaabar 


nmakkobniin: 


gmakkobniin 
winakkobniin 
nmakkonaabniint 
gmakkonaabniin 
ggmakkowaabniin 


wmakkowaabaiin 





Ww pr 3sProx 
thes’ (AK16.7) 


ojiinshiwyaan vai con) |s 
“1 Went around with ANsy 
g-daaweyaang 

ganan ni Op? “quillwork 


other animate nouns, PRETERIT NOUN 


ing example, which has a preterit obviate 


he's the one whose deceased 
smn al this time.’ (RN) 


listorically, PRETERIT DUBITATIVE forms for nouns also existed, These f 
Ng to Baraga (1850:71), in ‘terms denoting relationship when 
‘Persons whom they never saw” (emphasis in original), Baraga sugges 
ation of such forms is on the basis of the following: The invariable 
HON Of the traditional in this imperfect tense is, to put the syllabl 
terminations of the imperfect tense. The forms Baraga cites are 
Preterits and Preterit Dubitatives of Nouns in Baraga 189071, 
Gloss Preierit Dubitative a 
“my deceased — ndssigoban 
father® 
Omissinaban “our deceased _k6komissinagoban 
grandmother’ 


“our deceased — nind 6gimaminagoban 
aminaban chief" 


eS¢ forms are evidently not used today, though they certainly were used in the 
found in other dialects of Anishinaabemowin. I include them here in the interes 
ughness, and in the possibility that they are stil] used somewhere, or that h 
Which use them may become available 


Ordering of Nominal Suffixes 


following template lays out the relative ordering of suffixes. The symbol V stands 
short vowel. V" for a long vowel. or the lengthening of a final short vowel 





nink 

mtg. 
2hibiihganaatig 
zhgaag 


for every verbal inflections) 
NWiN tO Express nom) 


outlined in this chapter and 
“Pg” (page) column in the 
presented, 


in (Ojibwe) noun inilection 





in, waabang 
© 2:00-shi-aapta 


ell. 1 came to the 

o be coming to an end 
how quickly this 

al sk, tomorrow after 
be in my office there at 
So he has to sleep 


| half-past 2. (I like at 
teaching.) 


is chapter we will examine the inflection of ANIMATE 
in has a rich variety of such verbs, including verbs of: 


jality, quantity, making, possession, and betn, 
4 1g, among many 
‘illustrative of these different notional categories. 


boodwe 

dkaji 

biindnakse 
oodetoo 
bgonegahge 
mshkikiiwniniiwi 
nshkaadzi 
webtaa 

giizhtaa 
gaachiinyi 

koozi 
waagaakdaatgoke 
dkonkeshkooz0 
niizhootwage 
yaa 
wdabhagiiswaani 
naabndam 


vake (a) fire’ 
“catch a cold” 
“fall into a hollow tree* 
“go 10 town" 
‘chop a hole {ina tree]’ 
"bea doctor? 
*be angry” 
begin’ 
“finish” 
“be small” 
“be such a height’ 
*make axchandles? 
“be caught by the arm” 
“have two ears” 
‘be (in a place)” 
“use (Y) as a clock™ 
“have a vision’ 











on of animate intrans 
inflectional morphoiog, 
U, We Observe that mos 
ponent of the word stem 
following forms 


(VTA) verb stem ending 
E (VAI) ending in /-boo}-ige 


da THEME SUFFIX. For example, 
ipl has the theme suffix /-aa/, and h 

ee IN, has the theme suffix /-am/ 
fs and goals, in other words, they an 
{tO sSign> The presence of a them 
Msilive, and since there are distinc 
fy a verb on the basis of the 


fures of person, number, and obv 
[intransitive verbs. A small sampline 


EF2:12, Derivational and Inflesvonal' 













: them (any 

‘we (excl) are ‘working* in 
VTA “you pl) see them (animy¢ wan 
YTI “you (pl) see them (inant 


“you (pl.) get on board” 


VTL Val. vit wand #8 
associated with it, so we can say, for jl, St Fhe ee 
insitive patterns, perhaps by having independent order Plural suffixes /-mi 

se of this, we can often easily classif i i 

eof this, ; 'y vers on the basis of their inflection, 

Tinguistic studies of Ojibwe verbs have observed that Vit verbs share many. 
tional features with VA's, for example, conjunc inflection is almost Wentca feethe 
‘types, and in the independent order, v11's inflect Very similarly (a VAIO verbs, though, 

z animate goals. Furthermore, one can argue that VT 
are actually VAI finals, since there are occasional VAI verbs that end appearto. 
INALS /-am/ and /-00/. e.g., boonam, “lay an egg, and verbs of runnil 
tao, “run along.’ Indisputably, there is a large class of PSEUDO- 
, section 5.12, Pseudo-Intransitive Verbs, beginning on page 248) verbs which end in 
il theme /-am/, but are inflected as intransitives, even in the independent order, ¢.g.. 
mn i, ‘be content, be glad.’ And there are derivational VAt's thal can, take goals, 
JO verbs. Observations such as these has led Glyne Piggott (see esp. Piggott 1979, 1989) 
that all VTI's are intransitive verbs derived from corresponding VTA's.! However 
analyze the transitivity of V's, it is clear that VTA's more consistently mark goal 
nls than do vTI's, and are thus inflectionally “more” transitive than VII's, And there 
vious derivational gradation between VTI's and VAI's, This type of behaviour makes: 
tically, since inanimates are inherently much more likely to function as patients 
-and there is thus less need to explicitly index them as goals, Animates, however, 
fill semantic roles associated with the actor macrorole, and so their occurrence as 
ore “marked,” and linguistically, is more likely to be explicitly indexed inflection- 
there is a general tendency across languages to downplay the details of less: 
iL participants, such as inanimates. * 
pany tbo be classified as transitive of intransitive on the basis of its syntactic 
that is, whether of not a noun (phrase) of pronoun representing a goal ean appear 












fare distiTlations of the expoution 19 O' Meara 10 









ding sentences clearly jay. 
€5 Containing the very, 


ra ind 3pProx» to 
a 3pProx "porcupine, 


Neg 
pan, and a goal role filled by 
‘alignment of the verbs’ den) 
these verbs have transitive 





ina Joby corn’ w pr Os "hs 
will make bread. 


fy and yet, syntactically, there is an 
f the Sentence— the corn is rath 


jons for the properties of e 

(O'S. For example, insicad 

ibemwin speakers would hav 
Rhodes (1991) distinguishes thes 












nslation, the concept of "bread! j 
object. In Nishnaabemwin, 


Suggest that the verb is sy 
ically, the verb seems transitive, 
If. There are many verbs in Ni 
omething like a goal appears in 
transitive. For example, 
lings is with verbs of the following son: 


zaawzide 


‘verbs are all intransitive in terms of their derivational and infloct 
© not take explicit syntactic goals, either, But semantically, they appear somewhat 


‘and there is no 


ntactically transitive, Yet jn terms of ts 


lishnaabemwin which show this ty 
side the verb, but the verb is treated gr 


by far the most common way to talk a 
a 


“have brown feet” 
nilzhootwage “have two ears’ 
waawyemoowe “have round droppings’ 





ive; though not quite in the same way that more prototypical transitive verbs such as 


kill AN’ do. For example, we can paraphrase the first two verbs above in English with 

Such as ‘be brown-footed’ and ‘be wo-cared,’ that is, with expressions that in 
h, at least, are decidedly syntactically intransitive, We cannot, however, do this with 
Ist example, since *be round-droppinged does not work in English. And we can note as 


the English equivalents of these Nishnaabemwin concepts are also less transitive | 


other verbs in that the English verbs cannot be PASSIVIZED, as in, for example, *Brownt 


‘had by this dog, or *Two ears are had by this rabbit, But the point of this discussion 
languages certainly have categories such as transitive and intransitive which aro very 
f understanding their grammatical behaviour, but different kinds of tests, such as 
nal, derivational, syntactic, and semantic, will not always produce results that are in 
‘agreement with each other, and often we must apply many tests (0 tetise out the 


ies of words and expressions, For this reason, care must be taken when making state 


Concepts such as transitivity. See 3. 
for additional discussion. 


‘Transitivity and Animacy, beginning on 





ee 

terms of its derivations) 
introduction of animate 
J verbs, based on their mo. 






he largest class, which are 










in participles and thus, whijc 
gss can have certain inflections 


g gender. VAIO verbs also ite 


note that they resemble v1)’; 


ja stem element that resemble 
Examples: mnwendam, be 
sr than this feature of b 


13,3, beginning on page 665) 
element, /-am/, which behaves 
es on these verbs can be found in 


sis. a few VAI verbs, labeled Val’ 
*be in two sets, be two familie 
EP All that distinguishes thew 
They do not represent # str 





number and obviation categories f 

Person, for Vs 
3p. and X, representing nine distinc inflectional 
€ Categories are outlined as follows, ‘ 


Is_| first person singular 


second person singular 
animate third person singular, proximate 








Animate third person obviative! 
Unspecified actor (general activity) 
first person plural exclusive 

first person plural inclusive 

‘second person plural 

Jie perio plea Ga 


1. Some analysts designate animate obviatives as fourth person, $0 4 
‘might also be used to designate them, a 


























Ynumber/obviation categories, four MODES (and ITERATIVES in the conjunct), (WO 
ES, three TENSES, and two functions (VERMAL and PARTICIPIAL in the conjunet), 
882 inflectional combinations, For the IMPERATIVE ORDER, there are three pet 

nations, and three modes, creating theoretically nine inflectional combl= 


ns, making a total of roughly 890 forms for the animate intransitive verb, OF course, 


‘of inflections will increase dramatically if we consider DIRECTIONAL, 
PREVERBS (0 represent inflectional elements, and if we consider CHANGED CON: 


Er forms as inflectionally distinct from PLAIN CONIUNCTS. * 


there is a great number of inflectional combinations, the profixes and suffixes 


dito ‘signal these grammatical combinations, and the patterns of prefix and suffix struc 


{quite limited. In the following sections we will examine the constituency and” 


ing of the three inflectional orders, 


Independent, Conjunct, and Imperative Templates 


mination of general patterns in the inflected forms of regular animate intransitive 
‘as we expect, that there is much structure to the inflectional system Tn the fol 


in sections, I present the basic inflectional templates cof regular WAT verbs in the three: 


orders, independent, conjunct, and imperative. 
ORDER TEMPLATE. The following table lays out the baste template and: 








sometimes ambiguous 












es, Immediately after the 
her first and second pe 
fed as /-W/. Although itis, 
(68 prefixes, An UNsprcine, 
ext slot contains suffixes fy 
ETERIT DUBITATIVE, here without any 
number combinations. Form 
INDICATIVE (also called Nex 
{plural and obviative suffixes 
indent order animate intran, 
illers of cach template slot are 





eract with those in the following 
on the basis of the particular per 

markers for preterit and dubia 
first and second person singular 
OF first and second person plural 
and /iin/, respectively 
dubitative, /digw/, though these 

dubitative by means of the ele 

itives as well. General Anjsh 

d persons differently from third 












Of PERSON PREFIXES varied 
With consonants or vowels. for 


Hine morphemes: My approach here 
analysis 


efix 
First Person 


Second Person g 
Third Person 


forms are discussed in detail in ‘Chapter 2 (Section 2 
‘of these possible prefix forms for each relevant pron 


is «n_min p 
of the first person prefixes listed above, . 


unet Order Template. The template for the vat conjunct order is very similar to. 


independent, though there is no prefix slot, and the suffix position im 
that of the negative contains morphologically indivisible elements th 
encode both person and number for first and second person singular a 
persons. The third person sux is /a after a vowel, and /-g/ when i 
a nasal stem, The allomorph /-g/ also occurs in negative forms, og. maja 
didn’t leave.’ In the negative, the 3p form is /-gwaa/, with a third person p 


arker, /-waa/, following the thd person marker/-g/, constituting the oppose 
found in positive forms, /-waa-d/, 7 
he following table lays out the basic system, but does not account for allo th 
d in the different modes—for example, the PRETERIT MODE marker is 
first person singular suffix -yaan, which itself adjusts to the preterit, yielding / 


Babh/, as in maajaayaambaanh, “(that) I had lef.’ There are several such wrinkles in 


which can be gleaned by inspecting the paradigms. 





ment /-sii/ in the prohibitive, added to the imn 

nl of the negative of the independent onder. The 
to more transparently involve a mode marker, ks 
We, to which person/number suffixes are attached, 
ilar that does so in a completely straightforward. 


1 (AD) ANsg doesn’t leave 
©B., Maajaayaanh, ‘(\() | 
the obviative and indetinie 
Agoshninid, \(it) ANoby 
[the preterit dubitative mee 


ae 10) Before the sutic are three PHONOLOGICALLY definable subtypes of regular VAI verb 
jas three MODES, an iMMED! ment of their stems, which we label as follows, Each of these sub 


Long Vowel magjaa “start off, eave 


boodwe ‘make a fire’ 
| 


| 
| goog 


“dive” 
bmibtoo | “run along” 


| ‘Short Vowel Final | wilstni “ea 


| damno | “play” 
ands, , commands 10 1 et 
Bee Fire oss the numbe iasal Final dgoshin | ‘arri 


| 
for the independent and conjun' godham | paddle upstream’ | 
A basic template can be a ail 





forward type in theis 

OF presentation, 

wel final stems, and je 
Will be noted ¢ 


suffixes look rather similar to the plural 
ple, waagshag. ‘foxes,’ and waagshan, “f03 
‘plural suffix and /-an/ as the animate obviative 
‘verb suffixes to deal with, This /-w/ has been: d 
functioning rather similarly to the first and second pet 
ffx are added the suffixes of the plural /-agh, and the 6 
proximate singular, though, no plural or obviative suffix is ad 
fix /-w/, is present. As mentioned previously, the rule deleting final 
d second person singular forms applies to glides (/w/ and /y/) 3 
the third person suffix when itis the last segment in the word, 
Ving page illustrates the operation of this rule in a second pers 
efson singular, Given these structures, it becomes ceca 
in the first and second person singular forms, but not the third 
there is a suffix /-w/, which is deleted by the VowelGlide del 
the final short vowel from deletion; in the case of the first and 


0 ed vowels, which 
eo the short vowels are not protected by any suffix, and so are subject a 


eee on that /w/ shows up in the third person plural and obs 
hs 


1S found in all dialect 
Ope, I will call this rule, f 








SOF SUCH nouns 5, 
Dy suggesting thay 1h, 
hat their final /w/'s 
ad obviatives, however, 
‘ofa suffix 
in the form of a nasa}-fina 
for third person plural oy 
i ANOby is/are arriving 
tthe /00/ arises from co, 
FoF the /-ap/ plural and /.s9 


fcate with a phonological feu 
‘or the /n/ of the obviative sus 
€ [+round] onto the adjaceni 

hanged from an /a/ (which 


sa Tong vowel. So the pro 
(syllable. In order to as 

size the existence of a /w/ afier 

ecognize the presence of a thin! 









be content,’ When suffixe 
{final verbs in several distinc 
fare outlined here 
ing by dialect and individual speak 
il consonants. Compare hoe 
*We (excl,) are building « fire 


f/ before vowel-final stem. 
if/when 1 build a fire,’ but 




















sal-final stems attach the negative suffix direct 
initial /s/ ofthe negative sufixlenies (often, 
Y.S0, for example, while the negaive of boave an 
inzil for dgoshin, “ANsp arrives! 
entioned previously, the morphological suffix complex: 
den oder, neural mode anime pea 
0 foog/ and oon! with nasal-final stems: Compare bood 
‘boodwewan wawisan, ‘ANss's son is miking i 
and dgoshnoon wawisan, “ANse's son is arriving? 
‘The form of the conjunct order third person suffv is gh 
final stems, but /d/ in all other inflections except certain conjunct 
d. “if/when ANs¢ builds a fre, versus dgoshing, ‘ffwhen At 
inid, “iffwhen ANsg (obv.) arrives,’ which has third. person suffix /a/, 


pbviative sulfix intervening between the stem and the person market, 


“Hike cumulative effect of the differences outlined here results in nasal 
at are different enough from vowel-ina to justify the explicit isting Of 
tional forms alongside vowel-final paradigms, which I have done in the 
les below. . 


otes on Mode Suffixes 


following notes address some of the morphological adjustments t 
suffixes in all animate intransitive verb types. 
1 inal suffixes (plural and obviative) have the forms /ligi and 
er the preterit, €.g., maajaabniig, ‘they hai! eft ‘hy M 
ed loft” These forms are often analyzed as representing a coalescence Of thé ¥1 
‘suffix with a final glide on the preterit, which is argued to have the n 
nce of /il/in the nominal suffixes is then due 10 a process identical to that WA 
‘these variants in words such as sab, ‘net,’ (with stem Ma)saby/}, Wi 
fig. In some dialects of Anishinanbemowin, the preterit mode forms for animate pi 
animate Obviatives are /bancg/ and Mbaneni/, respectively, which can be analyzed 
Such forms may also be used by some speakers of Nishnaabemwin. 
€ preterit suffix /-bany/ attaches directly to stems ending in the 1hird 
“Suffix /-d/, and the combination of /d+b/ produces a [p}, spelled «px. 
yamban, *(iffwhen) you (sg.) had sung,’ (from VAI verb stem mgame, 
mpan, “(if/when) ANsg had sung’ (/nagamord+bany/) and ngamwaapan, 7 
18" (/nagamo+waard+bany/) 
form of the preterit suffix /-bany/ is /baanih after the frst person single cot 
and the final /n/ of /-aun/ changes to /m/, for example, ] 


F (Inagamotaansbany!) 








Rziminaiadiy. “we (exc) 













AY speakers Jo no} use 
third person subjects, ny 
@ indicated such forms in 
junct)". 


y 

Pe 

P-219) and in Chapter 3 (pp 
AL OF the grammar) are uscd 

preach inflectional category, an 
Of the prefixes and suifires 


min the presentation of \n\lec 

ort vowels which are variably 
gm, For example, the following 
nt order, preterit mode 


i respectively, both of which are 
legories above (proximate thi 
Suffix complexes for the ir 





due to syncope and the etiec 
onological derivations of these 





tion. This rule deletes /w/ in the suffix complex whenever the vowel 
iby Syncope, leaving itn a pre-consonantal position. This rule apple 
jon inflections, and not to /w/'s that are a basic part of the word, 


‘forms such as nboodewzi, “ANsg is depressed, lonely" (from stem. 


7148 retained even though a vowel following it (/i) has been 
Characterized as follows: 





Inflectional /-w/ Deletion 


‘The third person independent order suffix /-w/ is deleted when itivleft. | 
adjacent to a consonant due to the syncopation of an intervening vowel, | 








8 the variation that can occur in the form of suffixes due to syncope and 
practical problem arises in the specification of inflectional sutfixes in 
“My less than perfect solution is to provide a full specification of the 
is represented, but to identify syncopating vowels with italics, “All suffixal 
‘not in final syllables will be so represented. This means that {o build a pronoune 
from the inflectional paradigm tables, the suffix will have to be attached | 
‘of the verb, and Syncope then applied. The alternative is to produce me 
Sof pronounced inflectional forms, which would still fail to show the basic natury 





thal it proves handy, 
ting dialects of Anis), 
ample, Kegy 199) j, 

SH0FICS Of Angeline 


Presence in inflections 


Independent order; /-bsq/ 
live imperatives; and /.in 
Mes are present when 


Variable /n/'s in the inflec 
L/n/ in the paradigms which 


ot list dialect variants, since te 


FOF noN-VTA verbs can be found in 


wewiibiaa 
naajmiljme 
ni-giiwe 
mnazekwe 


googii 


biindgebatoo 
eodeloo: 

migi 
zhoomiingweni 
gwekkweni 
baabiiwo, 
gtiingwewo 
dnizo 
roonggwaam 
zaamngwaam 
aunjshin 


zhngishin 


‘getready” 


“fetch food 

“go home’ 

“ook. bake? 

“dive” 

“be atthe head ofa fle/tine™ 
want 

“run inside” 

"go 10 town! 

eel 

‘smile’ 

“tum one’s head” 

“wai 

“washiwipe one’s face” 
“cook there 

“sleep deeply” 
“oversleepy sleep int 
‘He elsewhere” 

“Tie down” 





amin 
amin 
am 
Gog 
anaaban 
anaaban 
awiban 
awibaniin 
amaban 
— aminaaban 
‘ominaaban 
‘amwaabav ‘i 
awiban een 
_amaban 
anandig n_ominaaban 
£_aminaaban 
&_ amwaaban 
_awibaniig 
1 anaadig 
2 anaadig 
_awidig 
_ awidigenan 
_amidig 


awidig! 
awidigenan 
amid 
aminaze 
amin 
‘awaadi 
awidi 


‘agoban ~awaadig —_| ggwekshinwaadig 
inigoban  owidl gwekshinwidgeni 


amigobar 


_ emigoban 
_awaagoban | gwekshinwaagbs 


awaagoban 


"ANGE is evidently lying down 








Nasal Final Stems 
in — 


8 _ziimin 
g _ziim 
_aiiwag 
T_Ziinaabar 
B_ziinaaban 
_ziiban 
—ziibaniin 
_aiimiban 
Nn _Ziiminaaban 
_ ziiminaaban 
B_ ziimwaabar 
_iibani 
n_ dina 
@_ziinaadig 
id 
_ aiidigenan 
_aiimidig 
n_ziiminaadig 
g_ ziiminaadi 
2 _ziiwaadig 
_ 2iidigenag 


_diigoban 
_ iin/goban 
_ ziimigoban 


_ ziiwaagoban 


y 
10.2.1 VAI Independent Order Aliemative 


a 


VAI Independent Order Alternative Dubit 


boodwemdog 

nboodwemnaadog 
sboodwemnaadog 
sboodwemwaadog 
boodwewdogenag 


boodwewmban 
boodwegban 
*boodwengoban 
‘boodwemgoban 
boodwewaangban 
boodwewngoban 
boodwewegban 
boodwegwaaban 
boodweswaambaanh 
boodweswamban 
boodwesgoban 

9 

i 
boodweswaangiban 
boodweswangban 
boodweswegban 
boodwesgwaaban 





Nasal-Final Stem 


—aambaanyi 
_amban 
_ giban 
— inipan 
_ ingiban 
—aangiban boodwesiingban 
—angiban boodwes(ii)waangban 
—egobanr boodwes(ii)wangban 
_awaapan 
— awaanen 
_awanen Conju ‘e-boodwes(iywaanen ? 
_agwenh e-boodwes(iijwanen | _ siijwanen 
_ inigwenh . ~ sitijgwenk 
_ ingwenh ? i _ si(inigwenh 
‘e-boodwes(iijngwenh _si(i)ngwenht 
e-boodwes(ii)waangen | _ si(i)waangen 
fangwen | _ si(i)wangwen 
e-boodwes(ii)wegwen | _ si(i)wegwen 
@ I gwenh | _ sii)waagwenh 
0 Boodwes(iiywaambaane | _ swam 
agobanen r boodwes(i wmbane | siwambaver 
inigobanen ‘ - 34 Ugobanen 
~ angobanen? nega boodwes(ifdngbane si(i)nigobanen 
~ awaangibanen boodwes(ii)ngibne ~ singibimen 
; boodwes(ii)waangbane | _ si(/)waangrbanen 
meenenen boodwes(iijwangbann | _ si{)wangobanen 
Bevegpoenen boodwes(iiweebane siiwegobanen 
ol al boodwestii)waagbane —|_ sii)waagobanen 


_ awaangen 
_awangwen 
_awegwen 
_awaagwenh 

_ awaambaanen 
_ambanen 





isnikeg, ‘cat later!” 
ater!’ (said to one) 


bwaadwewaangin 
bwandwewangon 
bwaadwewegon 
‘bwaadwewaajin 
bwaadweswaanin 
bwaadweswanin 
bwaadwesgon 


bwaadwesnigon 
bwaadwesngin 
bwaadweswaangin 
bwaadweswangon 
bwaadweswegon 
bwaadwesgwaanin 





— ingiban ? 

~ aangbav 

_angibu 

_egban 

_ gibaniig 

— owaanen 

_owanen 

_ogwen 
inigwen 

_ Inigwen 

_ owaangen 

_ owangen 

_owegwen 

_ogwenag ? 

_ aambaanen 

= ambanen 

~ ogobanen 

~ inigobanen ? 

_ ingobanen ? 

~ owaangbanen 

_ ewangobanen 

_ owegbanen 

_ ogobanenag 


bwaadwesig 
bwaadwesnigon 
bwaadwesnijin 


bwaadweswambar 
bwaadwesgiban 
bwaadwespan 
bwaadwesnigbaniin 


bwaadwesngiban 
bwaadweswaangban 
bwaadwewngibay 
bwaadweswepban 
bwandwesgibniig 
‘Bwaadweswaanen 
‘bwaadweswanen 
bwaadwesiigwen 
bwaadwesnigwen 
bwaadwesngwen 
bwaadweswaangwen 
bwaadweswangwen 
bwaadwesweawen 
bwaadwesgwenag 
dweswaambaanen 
bwaadweswambanen 
bwaadwesiigobnen 
bwaadwesnighanen 
bwaadwesngibnen 
bwaadweswaangbanen 
bwandweswangbanen 
bwaadweswegbanen | 
bwaadweswaagbanen 


_siwanen 

_ sligwen, 

_ *sinigwenan, 

_singwen 

_siwaangwen 

__siwangwen 

_siwegwen. 

_sigwenag 

_ Siwaambaanen 

_ siwambanen 
siigobanen 

_ sinigobanen 

_singibanen. 
siwaang/banen 

_siwomgobamen 
siwegbanen 

~ sigobanenag 





goals, animate or inn, 
and in Certain paricinio, 
HON) of their goals. They 


d Rhodes, follows. 


'S.L, belonging to someone 
along to eat® 


ed ‘beat others to st 


= aR 3) nO) 
‘mtn, (35) _n (0s) 
nan (3°), (03) 





Tmingwenan 
gmiigwenan 
wmiligwenan 
Amiigwenaanin 
Emilewenasnin 
gmilgwenaawaan 
Wwinligwenaawaan 


Himiigwenaabniin 
miigwenaabniin 
Wmiigwenaabniin 
Amilgwemnaabniin 
Emilgwemnaabniin 
[Bmiigwenaawaabs 
‘wmiigwenaawaabniin 


miigwenandgenan 
-gmilgwenaadgenae 


Bmiigwenaawaady: 


— siinan 


daaweyaambaaniig 
daaweymbaniig 
daawepniin 
daaweyaangbaniig 
daaweyngobni 
daaweyegbaniig 
daawewaapniin 


2 
2 

daawegwenan 
daaweyaangwenag 
danweyngwenag 


daaweyegwenag 


daawewangwenan 


daaweyaambaaniin 
daaweymbaniin 
daawepniin 
daaweyaangbaniin 
daaweyngobniin 
daaweyegbaniin 
daawewaapniin 


’ 
? 

daawegwenan 
daaweyaangwenan, 
daaweyngwenan, 
daaweyegwenan 
daawewaagwenan 








Gorresponds structurally 
IMIFANSILIVE Verbs do joy 
Many of these verbs 


erbs refers to states of i) 
eudo-intransitive verbs 
In the CONJUNCT and Impex, 
Way As VAI verbs. The in 
bs with VAIS, in that all plural 
on, and /-wag/, third person), 
der, they often show two dis 


ikyels added no deletion 
ichi-inen 
ause the independent orde 
is evidently not added 
Rhodes 1985, being cl 


dam ‘wish, hope’ (M) 
‘be content, be glad’ (Ot) 
m ‘attack, make an assault 
imagine, suspect’ 


‘dream, have a vision 
ink into water or sand’ (M) 


‘hear (about something) 
m ‘be afraid of thunder 


Vowel 
(VTI-like Pattern) 
ngichi-nendam 
Bgichi-nendam 
‘gchi-nendam 
chi-nendmoon 
‘echi-nendaam 
ngichi-nendaamin 
ggichi-nendaamin 
ggichi-nendaam 
&chi-nendmoog 
‘gichi-nendaanaaban 
ggichi-nendaanaaban 


chi-nendaamban 
ngichi-nendaamnaaban 
agichi-nendaamnaabant 


ggichi-nendaamwaaban 
4 


gchi-nendaamdig 

ngichi-nendaamnaadig 
ggichi-nendaamnaadig 
ugichi-nendaamwaadig 


gchi-nendmamdig 
ngichi-nendmamnsadig 
aeichi-nendmamnaadig 
eichi-nendmamyasdig 
nendmadgenag 
gchi-nendmagbavr 

* 

gchi-nendmamgobart 
agchi-nendmagbaniig 











inimate intransitive verbs (Vi) are those verbs hi 


led by a grammatically inanimate subject, or, in the ca 
have an overt subject associated with the verb, thougl 
ngular) inflection. vit verbs have only third person infleet 
forms, since all imperatives require a second person 
umber of impersonal verbs which indicate notions such as 


1e expressions, including seasons and days of the week. VIT 
indicative, preterit, dubitative, preterit dubitative), and for 
; in both the independent and conjunct orders, They have 
I. 
can be inflected to show obviation, even though the | 
em do not, as in the following examples from Andrew Med 


ed by a sweatlodge treatment. These sentences both have an ov 


cone case wdakjiwin, “ANS 





mooshknebii 

‘gaat 

wiinaagmi 

biinaagmi 

dgo 

wiisgan ‘be bitter’ 
naangan “be lightin seighe 
g2igon 

gaachin 

aabdad “be usefull; be used’ 
biinnaagod “look clean’ 
mnopgod “taste good” 
yaamgad “be (there) 


din /oo/ and /a/. An augment € features of these different phonological sub-types: 

BWel, but especially those en’ 
alongside mchaa. This sulfixis € two stem classes ending in consonants (/n/ and /d/) usually ¢ 
jad, “INsg says, means.’ (\! inflectional suffixes, often /i/, though there 1s some dialect 


$ of each of the phonological su> 


¢ /A/ stems attach the conjunct ending /g/ directly, but the ea 
|, for example, zhinaagok, "(that) IN looks so,’ from zhinaagod, 
Jooks so’; zhiwebak, ‘(that) IN happens so, from 2hiwebad, "IN t 
just as with animate intransitive verbs (VAU), the /s/ of the n 0 
Tad when itis attached directly to stems ending in a nasal (/n/). The d 
final /d/ of the stem before the negative. For example, wilsganznoon, 
r? from wiisgan. “IN is bitter; snagasnoon, "IN is not difficult,’ fro 











eally Jo not have nom, 
‘day, BeogMphical fey 


‘Mil ay ‘and’; dash av ‘hen’. gicnkmaajand vai conj 3s sae 
‘ehtigweynng vil ic con) 0 (CCN) whet the st 


‘the charts which follow, the three subclasses of VII 
Defias stems, d-final stems, and n-final stems. In some. 


sion illy have subjects, thou 
As as a subject of the imperson 





— iniwidig 
~adigenan 


iwidizenan 


—ogoban 

—inigoban 

— ogobaniin 
iigobaniin 


‘maajiigninwan 


maajiignaba 
‘maajiigninwiba 
maagjiignabniin 
maajijgninwibniin 


masjiigninwidig 
‘maajiignodgenan 
maajiigninwidgenan 


maajiignogba 
maajiignin’goba 

maajtignogbaniin 
‘maajtigningobaiin 





—zinoon 


—zininiwan 


—Unooban 
— znooniwiban 
inoobaniin 


gniin _zinooniwibaniin 


—zinoodig 
_ zinooniwidig 


_ zinoodigenan 


= Zinooniwidigenan 


—zinoogoban 
— zinoonigobar 
— tinoogobanen 


= inoonigobaniin 


iba, suggests that an alicrna 
Suffix (/mnogin+i+sinoon! 


‘Mnognzinoo 
Mnognzinooni 
mMnognzinoon 


‘mnognzinwan 
mnognzinniwan, 


mnognzinooba 
mnognzinoonwiba 
mnognzinoobniin 


maognzinoonwibniin 


mnognzinoodig 
mnognzinoonwidig 
mnognzinoodgenen 


mnognzinoonwidgenan 


mnognzinoogba 
mnognzinoongoba 
mnognzinoogbaniin 


mnognzinoon’gobaiin 





Las bngisin, ‘it fal\s 
il (N-Final), and another 
e nasal-final stems agree 
column; in those cases 
stems, an N appears in the 


maajiiging 
maajiigninig 


—giban 
— inigiban N 
__ogwenh N maajiignogbane 
_ inigwenh N 

maajiignin’ gobne 
_ogobanen N 


—inigobanen N 


mnopgogba 
mnopodnigha 


ce-mnopgogbane, 
mnopgodgobane fa; 


-mnopgon’gobne 
menpogdan’gobne. 





=Zinoonig 
—zininig 


= 2inoogiban 


— zinoonigiban 


maajiignznoon’giba 


_ zinoogwenh 


—zinoon' gwen “Conjunct maajiignzinoogwenh 


Dubitative maajiigzinnin'gwenh 
’ ‘maajiigzinoon'gwenh 


_zinoogobanen 


maajiignzinoogbane 
_sinoonigobanen 


imp neg 2:3 ‘don’t you SG tell AN’ Gtwena av “nevertheless 
ou $G) eat I! 





les show obligatory initial change, which may be 
‘that (inan.) which is big, or by ating be oO 


Conjunct mechaag . 
Indicative " mechaanig : 
Positive mechaagin 

Panticiple mechan’ gin 


Conjunct mechaaghan 
well! (MC) — Preterit ‘mechaan’giba 
Positive mechaagbaniin 


ly’; myaajiignigh v1 Participle 1p mechsan’gibniin 


U, nimookaajiinh-miinzhashk » 


giliyenh av ‘evidently’ 


Conjunct mechaagwenh 

Dobitative *mechaan'gwenh 

Positive mechaagwenan, 

Participle Jmchaan’ gwenan 
vai conj Is "(t0) | go. 4 
Conjunct mechaagobanen 
 Preterit * — Amechaan'gobnen 
Dobitative mechaagobnenan 
Positive O'p Ymechaa'ngobnenan 
Participle 








jerb stem, and specifying properties of one oF both © 
‘on the verb. In the independent order, ae 
prefixes to specify the actor and goal roles in ap 
¢ these two classes of affixes: 


sinogobanenan 


prefix is speculative, as is alway deleted by sync 
pe ac tag na or ae 


picality Hierarchy 


.win inflection is sensitive 10 a relative ranking ' c 
n, according to the following scales, each in dese 


Person: 2>1>X%>s 
Gender: ‘Animate > Inanimate 
Obviation: Proximate > Obviative 








st, then first person, thep 
Some grammarians fc 
other ranking relation 
first person plura| suf 
See Us’ has first person 
Ast person plural suffi, 
Signalling first person py, 
|gWaabmMigo0, "YOu (9 ) ay. 


Weference, signaljed by 
















Kimales Outrank ObViatives 
ars Of the languages of jhe 
languages, and are often calles 
‘more likely a given grammatics 









“the reality that th 
Ings that move, have 





imate, which makes sense in \erm: 
fs, and mythological beings. ay 
es and point of view are much 
Obviation is in part a function 
the action of the story from 
e, and other characters are back. 
E again it is no surprise that prox, 






urselves and our interlocutor 
orld. As such, there is a uni 
On, {0 be cast as having m 





PHIERARCHY, It is relevant to {wo ver 
address. 


Fanny), 1 plaral, conjunc: 
BY, "sce ANyg.'/:V/ | goal thew 


‘you (sg.) see me” 
‘see you (sg.)" 
‘Tse ANsg* 
“ANSg sees me” 
"you see ANsg! 
“ANSg sees you' 
"ANsg sees ANoby* 
‘wwaabmigoon _‘ANoby sees ANsg" 





‘Since all of these verbs are transitive animates, they grammatically 
o-roles, which I have identified as actor and goal, To determine 
whether /ni-/ first person, /gi-/ second person, or «i» third py 
ch is always syncopated, but which I sometimes represent with, 
need only determine the person categories of the actor and goal, du 
that is higher on the Topicality Hierarchy. For example, the fon 


B.) see me,” has a second person actor and a first person goal, while the fo 


jou (sg.),’ has a first person actor and a second person goal, Ineach e 
person involved in the action, as either actor oF goal, the p 
ef of second person, since second person outranks first on the 


is neither a first person nor a second person, as in wwaabmaan, "A 


area of grammar where the topicality hierarchy is involved is nthe 


fix for first person INCLUSIVES and EXCLUS! 
# versus nboodwemin, ‘we (excl.) make a 
d person, has a prefix «ge, indicating second person; the exclusive 
des a second person, has a prefix +n», indicating first person. 












SIRNS), AS OULlined jg 


OK in independent order) 
An independent order) 


ond person (/i/ and /-iN/), bu 
hat they do not so much ideniiy 

ship between the actor and 
MON OF A few transitive anima 











-wwaabmigon igw a 
Each of these indep Verbs has a theme suffix, though 
the case of g) h 


een deleted by a phonological rule wh 

(p.224), We can recognize the presen 
ithis, because of its effects on stems endins 
are realized as their PALATAL variants. 0 |" 


deletes final short vo 
theme sign /-i/, though 
with /N/ oF /S/, in which, 


1 One more transitive animate 
ign found in VTA imperatives 
‘barely ented here, 11 is obviously a 


Ts discussed below. Thete is also 9 the 
ilichig. (you pl.) give ¥ 19 AN’ (/milNe 
‘bean allomorph of /-aa/ 





(582) give Y to me’ (from 
m/niS/), The / theme sign Sie 


protec it from deletion, as in gweaabmimin, you ( 
amining the distribution of theme ‘Suffixes, we fi 
‘Principle involves a concept Algonquianiets hive om 
‘second persons, which are said to be LOCAL to th 
to third persons, which are said to be NON-LOCAL, 
involved in the communicative act, as either ape 
0 person). This concept is needed to aecount for the 
that two of them are used only when nether the aetor no the oa 
Oris, When both actor and goa! are local, and the other two the 
actor oF goal, or both, are third person, in other 
argument. Stated more succinctly, if there is u thind 
Predication is said to be non-local, otherwise itis local, 


Local Theme Suffixes Vil FIND 
Non-local Theme Suffixes /-aa/ /igw/ 


The second principle at work is that of DIRECTION, referring to the rela 
‘and goal on the topicality hierarchy, and so, the direction of the 
al, whether moving up the hierarchy or down it. Note too the relevance 0 
ENCE, which requires that the actor and goal be grammatically disti 
vays differ in rank. The non-local theme signs differ, in that /-aa/ is Us 
the goal, and /-igw/ when the goal outranks the actor, A few forms wi 





Gloss Actor_Goal_Relationship 
“Lsee ANsg actor ‘outranks goal 
“you see ANsg actor outranks goal, 


G 
1 
2 
‘ANsg scesANoby 3 actor outranks gon 
*ANSg sees me" 3 

3 

3 

0 





goal outranks actors = 
*ANsg sees you’ 


goal outranks actor 
bmigoon  ‘ANobv sees ANsg" 


goal outranks actor ig 
wwaabmigon — “INsg secs ANsg! 


goal outranks actor 
“re 
je theme suffix /-aw, in which the direction of the action proceeds down the hie 
{0 be DIRECT, and the therhe suffix /-ig/ (underlying /-igw/), in which the acti 
“up, is said to be INVERSE, since the ‘normal’ direction of agency is inverted: 
The last set of transitive forms to account for are the PASSIVES, that is, those involving) 
UNSPECIFIED ACTOR. The following forms are illustrative, we 























iperson forms, a theme surtix /.\. 
suffix /-igw/. For the third Person 
LOCAL DIRECT theme suf 
of action down the 109; 
X »3and X » 3, sugvesss 
the hierarchy, The fact that 
[forms, which resembles the 
fst and second person outrant 
e hierarchy ranks categories in 
X, and X, in turn, outranking 3 


yand direction, we can explain 


OM passives, such as waabr 
An that no person prefix 0+ 





os RE Ff 
nd person passives resemble e 
and /-mv/ to indicate plurality, as in 7 


ig00m, "you (pl.) are scen,’ Passive fo 
Wing intransitive agreement. but also 


Person singular (1s), 
lusive or exclusive, since in both cases, the actor 
€ actor and goal are identical, a REFLEXIVE form is. 
nsitive, and are derived from transitive ‘stems by the. 
{see Chapter 9, section 9.12.18, Reflexive /-idizo/, 


RECIPROCAL forms are used, Which, like reflexives, are 
tive stems. The reciprocal suffix is /-sdi/ (see Chapter 9, see 
beginning on page 409 for details). 
following chart lists those person/number/obviation 
ishnaabemwin, that is, those which violate the requiren 
are designated in the column on the far left, and goals i 
combinations are labeled "no,” and reflexives, “rfl." Note that o 

ly distinct from both third person singular and third p 











Beret, |-ag 3 


Fowaal 203 pi 
sdigdub. | -an 3 Laie 


_Faal direct theme 


by deletion ees 
‘Figw/ inverse theme | underlying form of then 





set makes a fundamental dy Froan/ preterit mode) undesying form ofp 
‘markers are only third person ‘-bany-a/ produces Mh 
ly present in the pronominal t by coalescence of /y+a/to, 
plural, animate and inanimate /-dig/ dubitative mode | extendend dubitative al 
shows an interesting disiribs J-dig-ag/ produces /dig 
On, either singular or plural, ors by allomorphic substitution of re 
ity of the third person actor: ihe marked /-dig-w-en-/ 
f then the nominal markers a Z 
ystem thus shows the following di None of the ALLOMORPHY of the nominal third person suffixes is un 
these forms are found in all dialects of Ojibwe, suggesting that 
ssenl a. common inheritance in each of the modern daughter 
in the shared language that preceded them, a language we m 
in, OF Proto-Ojibwe in English translation. 





TA Conjunct Order Inflectional Template 
mination of conjunct order transitive animate verbal inflections sho 


into their component morphemes. Once again we find the same mo 

Very similar functions as in the independent The conjunct inflectional sy 
than the independent, perhaps because it is an older system, Basically, 
ng simple suffix template: 


Theme Sign | Local Person/Number |Non-Local Person/Number 








Ac. Sif 


“G0, ANS sees ANoby" 


ao ‘ANpI see ANoby 


4 





wad 


0 | 1s] igo | (y)aanh 


i igoo | (y)aanh | 


| (y)aang 


| Q)aang 
Gang | ia 
(yang | (id-war 
| (y)mang 


Grammatical Indication 


first person goal, specified" anin 
second person goal, specified an 


second person or first person inclusive plural 
aan specified animate actor ‘ 


: i 1, local goal: inanimate actor 
2. non-local actor and goal: inverse 


ocal goal, unspecified actor (passive) 
non-local goal, unspecified actor: sg 


| (yJaang 


(Jan 1. AS opposed to the unspecified actor of passive forma. 


ang 
irst, note that in the conjunct order, the first and second person goal th 
sn there are third person (but only animate) actors, unlike in 
f non-local theme signs (direct and inverse) are used when there 
Ived. Third person animate actor forms with local goals use the appro 
nn the goal is local, the theme sign /-igw/ is used only when Theat 
Hh it has its usual function of marking INVERSION when the goal is NON-LOC. 


ang | waa 





ane 
| Gang 


agog 











anny He person/number suffixes are identical to those found with animate i 
Verbs, However, since there may be at most only one local person/number st 
Jems arise when both actor and goal are local. When the goal is first or 
ilar, the theme sign alone functions to indicate the goal "s grammatical pro 
ple, waabm-i-d, *(if) ANsg saw me,’ and swuabmi-yan, “(if) you (sg,) S66 me 
c is first person plural exclusive and the actor second person (cither si 
there is no marking whatsoever for the second person actor, since the theme si 
‘and the local suffix first person plural exclusive, waabm-f-yaang, “(Uy 
ee us (excl.).” In the case of first person plural actors and second person 

































the forms filling the past 
pl.) are seen,’ gwaabmigco/m, 
porphemes /-d/ oF /-p), hing 
ime as /-Waa-d)/, and som 
he stem ends in a nasal con, 
fas in the forms with first perso, 
fand Waabminnnangwaa, + 
‘when the goal is second per 
ing is a function of the phono. 
ed— the order is /-waa-d/ when 
swaal (Or /-g-wasl/) when attached 
diwaad, *(if) they see me, by 
Ad inserted after the first per. 
that the use of /-yang/ here; 
Tespect to the rest of the conjunci 


















‘For example, the form f 

ign and has a completely sv 

jas in waabm-ag, *(if) 1 see ANsg.’ The ( 
lissimilarly unruly, having the 

€ several other places in the paradig 


Ost invariably the last clement in the 
lid seen ANsg,’ with a final PRETERY 
he theme suffix. This produces the follow 





Non-Local [| Mode 
Person/Number | 


| Pret | Dub 


Some sub-di f 
inflectional forms that he 
Basically, the conceptually si 
those inflections having third pe 
all forms having tocal goals 
independent order. All 


W rather different approach to th 
Ofs and first Or second person (i.c., 10 

the inanimate actor forms is general 
5 Well as inanimate, in other wors 
tors, This system is thus much mc 
TnVolve the use of the inverse the 


found on animate intransitive ver Eonjonet person/number suffixes th 
ss verbs, which makes for a very transparent morpholos= 











Alternate 3(p) > Local Conjunct 
‘waabmigyaanh “(if ANsgipl see(s) 
“Gf) ANsgipl see(s) you 
“(i ANsghplsee(s) us: 
Manbmizyang, G0 ANsepl sees) us (i 


Waabmigyes i ANsapl sees) you 


waabmigyaang 


TA Imperative Order Inflectional Template 


IMPERATIVE ORDER is relatively simple, basically using the 


ifs Where we would expect a non-local direct, that is, /-aa/ This 
Of positive imperatives involving second person singular and 
*(you (pl.) give Y to AN), while /-aa/ occurs with first plural (i 
Ohibitives with second person actors and third person goals, e.g. 86 
't (you sg.) give it to AN. - 
er than tease out discrete sulfixes for mode and number, I have 


ination of the morphological components of the transitive animate 
Injunct order demonstrates very clearly that independent order inflection 
5 10 the inflection of possessed nouns, both in terms of the affixe 
j, and in their ordering relationships. For example, both possessed nouns 
At order verbs use person prefixes, while the conjunet order does not, 


Verb, Independent Order nwaabmaa “I see her/him 
Noun Possessive ngwis my son’ 
Verb, Conjunct Order waabvmag il) see hee?him? 


Both independent order and possessed nouns also use the same morphemes to ind 





gms, nominal number any 
h (ones oF objects po, 
€ agreement features 


nbaabiihaa 
aabjih, aabjiy ndaabjihaa 
nbagaw nnabgawaa 


: shin, nshi 
$ used with vocative plurals, asin 


00 bear closer resemblance to inde 


Pil, third person goal (in the imperaive), otherwise. 


‘same places where /N/ stems have /2h/, and /s/ elsewhere. 

five of the inflectional configurations that produce /zh/. 
there is variation among contemporary speakers as 10 

-/2h/, that is, for some speakers the distinction between /N/; 


gmiiizh “you (sg.) give itt me* 
gmiizhim “you (pl.) give io me" 
gmiizhmin “you (pl) give itto us (exe)? 
miizhyan “¢it) you (se) bine > 
miizhid » 








ingular acting upon third person 
is due to alternation with /n/ has 






€ of /miiN/, ‘give Y to ANsg.’ is 
is dkobnizh for speakers having 








jes with the suffix vowels of (he 
FAiN/ (second person goal). In the 
faag(oo)/, and in the last, /aw+iN 
of these processes. 


*ANsg hears me’ 
“Gif) Lam heard by IN’ 
“ANoby hears ANsg’ 
“Tam heard’ 

*{if) you (sg.) are heard 
‘Thearyou(sgy = 
‘Thear you (pl.)" 
“(if Thear you (sg.)" 
*(if) T hear you (pl.)" 







zhi ‘say 10 AN!" 
shi ‘putAN!' 
shi “KiILAN!” 
wi ‘use AN; wear AN’ 
gnawaabam — ‘look at AN!” 4 
naadmaw ‘help ANI" i 
‘miizh give Y to AN! va 
# 
tis crucial here is that the first four verbs have a final short vo 
xamples. The verbs showing a final vowel all represent stems 
ily one vowel, which was short, If' we assume that there is a suff 
ive form, consisting of /-i/, these forms are readily explained: Tn! 
ples, this vowel has been deleted by the rule of final shorts 


‘the first three examples, however, this vowel could not be del 
ted in a word having only a single vowel, which was short The 


ows the basic structure of the verb meaning, “to speak,’ hi, al 
em Nishnaabemwin. 













that the voracious rule of sy», 
Short vowel, as it does jn ti 
y asingle short vowel 
€ forms is to add /n/ (0 the 
ent of the /-n/ suffix found on 
such as Wiisnin, ‘eat! 

h», show variation in their 2 
Til, Ty}, or Iw/, for example, the 
Biy/, OF /zauagiw/. Often the /2/\s 
may be heard in the transition 
tion between [2] and [y}, as i 
glottal stop sounds distinctly like 
baabii?+i/). 
















he simple imperative form, producing 
IS Of the (wo example verbs, The later 
also include mo and mon. These 
E with the /W/ of the stem, /amw+ 
belongs to the Short-Vowel Siem 







the Ew-stem verbs will show coales 
‘by syncope, 





|, does not coalesce with a following /i/, as. 
ing form /bakitehw+igw/. 
IRREGULAR VERB ZHI(N), ‘SAY Y TO AN’. The VTA \ 
fing form /iN/, which can be clearly seen in forms su 
(sg? and gdizh, ‘you (sg.) say to me. The morph 
before the theme suffix /: 
peratives having third person goals, /-i/, as in zhig (or zhik) “(you | 
a significant irregularity in the conjugation of zhi(n) is that 
is, has an empty allomorph, when itis followed by the themes 
*ANsg says to me,” where /nd-/ represents a first person p 


6.1 Example VTA Imperative Forms 


~The table on the following page lists imperative forms provided b 
mikong (MC) for four subclasses of transitive verbs: those endit 


TVTA Paradigms 


‘Beginning on page 287, a range of VTA paradigms is provided. Acto 
row labels running down the left side of each chart, and goals in the: 
gms are divided in half, with singular goal forms in the upper 

in the lower. Disallowed actor-goal combinations are signalled 


+) (see discussion on p. 273, above). 





bzindaw 
bzindawik 
bzindwaadaa 
bzindwaadaanie 
brindwishin 
bzindwishik 
bzindwishnaang 


bzindwishiikan 


brindwishiikeg 
i 


bzindwaake 
brindwaakege 
brindwaastidaa 
bzindwaasi 
idaanig 
brindwishke 


bzindwishke 


| g_igonaan 
| n_igomin,, 8_igoming,, 


| ‘n_igomin,, | teaming, _ 
Ip | reflexive = 
| is 


a oleh sessie alt form at Pacry Isham: £2 = 





N_aaminaabaniig inaadi ‘B_igominaadig | 
naaboniig, Bigonasdogy 


_igominaadig 


1 This form bas a | goal theme sign! i/, which induces palatalization in ster-final (NI 
«dog for ig throughout this paradigm (ig is exp. Odawa), 6 = Baraga 1650, 





= agoban 
Tellexive 


~ |p igosiinaan 
| nL igosiimin,, 

05 | n_igostinawn Tgosiinaan | jgrilinaawa 
_| ntgosiiming, igosiiming, 


in systematically lack 
ly Of the conjunct order, 


"| n_igosiinaanig. 
| M_igosiiming, 


| B_igosiinaanin 
| f_igosiiming,o 
Eiseigcoslimin __| 


Tn 
‘21 goal theme sign -, which induces palaralizafion in sem Ny 
‘Ontario: ne = optional form a Parry sland; £2 Walpole stand, Ontarns U 








sfinandig 
ase 
ae a 
[in igoosiinaadig d 


‘2 Jgoosiinaadig z 
= = 


| e-igosiiminaadig 
| gigonandogy 


2 igeslimimadig 


iminaadigenag | e_jgosiimvnaadigenag |e 
sJgenaaon nna 
nan g_igewliminaadigenan | &/ 


RTBOOsiiminaadig | gigoosiiminandig | ./fPot 


odes patalizasion in sential an 


has a 1 goal theme sign fv which 
‘wcxp, Odawa) b= Baraga 1880, 


paradigm (it 





| “ininangwan, 
| igoyante, 


| gol theme sign /-V.palaalizing stemfnal NY, /.w= Manitoulin: = PoE BS 
falpole Island; *Form pot attested in ether diakests (viokates dishont 





form has a | goal theme sign /-W/, which induces palaalication in stentfinal/N/and fS 0 = Ba 
ching final /n/ and forms in tare representative of Odawa (esp. Manitou sand, 





3p 
aaWwagwaabanen 
Saawadwaabenen 


| igowaagobanen 
—igowaagobanen 


—fawangidibanen 
Aawangobanen 
—_aawegwaabanen 


reflexive 





_aawindwaabanen 














—awaagobanen — 

















isinowang. 
” 





Tieosivang 



































—aasiwindwaaby 





ive, and all modes any 
ily Show formal differ 
A plural oF obviative 


are of these particples seems relatively straightforward in th 
imate plural and animate obviative, and /ig/ to index 
in the outermost (last) position, so never have any affix: 
al fd is palatalized to /j/ by the /il of the suffix, 


ically, theme-focus participles exist for virtually every possible Vv’ 
lion in the language, ~ 


Hf ditransitives can focus on the 


fare the books I gave you 


Op ‘books’; gaa-miininsanin 





jstems containing of » sng 
‘with stem fii 


live inanimate verbs (V11) are transitive verbs | 
fa requirement that any transitive verb have at 

manifest reflexive or reciprocal forms, which only arise 
the same (reflexives), or when they act upon each other (1 


are three distinct subclasses of transitive inanimate verbs, mi 
, based on the element of their structure traditionally called a THE 
GN), because it occupies a structural position analogous to thé 
theme suffixes (see discussion, Chapter 7.2.2, VIA Theme 
270). If we compare pairs of transitive animate and inanin 
ssuffix becomes clear: 


SS 
VTA stem — VTI stem Vil theme sign 
see X ‘waabam ‘waaband-am am 
like X mnwenim — minwend-am, 


useX ——aabjih aabjit-o0 


lose X ——nagjit, naajit-00 
getX naaN naad-i 


that the first (wo VTA and VTI stems listed here appear to be structurally 
VII stems resemble the VT but with a /d/ added (o the end of the stem, 
‘A stem waabam. ‘sce AN.’ /d/ is added, and the final /m/ of the stem ad 
Of articulation (ASSIMILATES) to become more Tike the /4/, so that /waab 
Jwaaband/. But after this derived stem an additional efenvent occurs, which: 











p Inthe case of aabjih, -y.. 
VTF, that is, /aabjih-+d/, whic, 
@ produce /U. To this Vr1 sem, 
Ease/-00/. Lastly, there, 

mall number of verbs, such. 
three theme suffixes asso. 
changes for a given ver jy 
fe part of the verb, and is noy 
vary depending on the con 

¢/ with theme /-igw/, versus 
prise us that the theme suf. 
involves a higher ranking (an, 
that the goals of VTi verbs 
fi verbs cannot have inanimae 
jacted upon by an actor tha 
ixes for VTI verbs, usually 






















ive finals, and as a result have 
ly mmoon, *remove IN, take IN 
#(M). VTI theme 3 verbs are very 
IN} and miijin, ‘eat IN.’ Both of 
fationships to their correspond 
ively. The verb yaan, ‘have 
(class of VTI's, but it’s behav 





kample, in the independent order 


on the verb a suffix, /-~ 








ince it only occurs with sin 
I The theme suffix /-am/ before th 
DELETION and COMPENSATO® 









6.1.1 Patterned 


ENING: The following diagram shows 
what is happening. 
doe .%, 48) Ree 


a eM are 





Wo bon 


for example, in the plural actor fo 
theme sign is underlined), 












Ip»0 [ressindaananny “we (excl.} see it’ (most dialects) 
__|1p*0 | nwaabndaamin ‘we (excl,) see it’ (other dialects) | 

2p» 0 |gwaabndaanaawaa “you (pl) see it’ = 

3p» 0 |wwaabndaanaawaa “they see it’ 














“These facts can be captured withthe following rule: 


| VTI /-am/ Theme Vowel Lengthening 

‘The /mm/ of Vi theme /-ami/ is lost before asuffix | 
beginning with a nasal, and the vowel lengthens in 
compensation 











Inthe second person singular actor imperative form, it appears that the /m/ of the theme 
sms before the /n/ of the imperative suffix, and in this case there is no compensa: 
ing of the theme sign yowel, as can be seen from the example, gnawaabndan, 
% * TN!" (which has the structure gnawaabndam+n), 











i VTI/-am/ Theme Nasal Deletion 1 } 
The /m/ of Vii theme /-amy is lost before impera- 
. tive suffix /n/ 





>. 
‘Another phonological effect of the /m/ of this theme sign is that it ‘softens* (LENITES, 
VOICES) FORTIS (HARD. VOICELESS) consonants associated with the negative suffix in all 


A 
















is a consistent property oy 
forms with theme sin /any 


jated with a negative suf 
sponding lenis (Voiced) 
Tan/). In these cases the 





There is thus voicing assimila. 
sf articulation) assimilat 


Fam/ when it precedes the third 
lang, ‘that ANsg sees IN, whete 

\R NASAL. 

ENT NEGATIVE FORMS. Many 
ind spell independent negative V7 
sxample, nwaabdasiin, 'I do nots 
Tf We hypothesize a deletion me 

ontinues to show an /s/. inste 
Isa, is deleted. We need only oi" 


the theme signs /-oo/ and /-i/ end wi fs 
ith Vowels, and 
th Vowels, anoter problem arises, since Ni bala 
permit sequences of unlike vowels. emis 
a glide consonant, usually / ee 


y/, but /w/ for some: 
‘stem and the vowel of the suffix, for ‘example, aabjitoo 
lamaanih, "(if)1 see it’ with the same terminal inflectional 


o-Intransitive (Objectless TI) Verbs 


A striking feature of the transitive inanimate verb is that there is 
tween singular and plural goals in the CONIUNCT ORDER. Some. 
i ited ‘out that transitive inanimate verbs are inflectionally almost 
himate intransitive verbs (VAI) in the conjunct order. Furthermore, ther 
ive verbs that structurally resemble VTI verbs with /eam/ the! 
not transitive. Often these verbs have forms identical with a VT verb, 
intransitive meaning, as can be scen from the following examples: 





Gloss ~ VTI Form 

“Idecide, think, yore” ndi-nendaan "Think 

‘Lam glad, content’ nda-mnwendaan “I like IN‘ 

“Thelieve’ rdebwetaan ——“Thelieye INE 
“Thave a vision’ ndisnaabndaan ‘I see IN in such as 
‘Llisten, obey" nda-bzindaan ‘Miisten toINS 


‘Lam able to hear! nnoondaan, ‘Vhear IN" 7 
hear about things’ 


“Tunderstand” ndasnsitaan, “Londerstand IN’ 
‘Lanswer’ nda-nkwetaan — “TrespondtoIN’ 


“Lhear things so’ ndi-nitaan “Thear x so" 








is class of verbs is sometimes called PSEUDO-INTRANSITIVES, OF OBJECTLESS VTVS. 

Of these verbs have meanings relating (o mental processes, sensory impressions; OF 

jonal states, The verbs are only ‘pscudo-’ in the sense that many of them structurally. 
ible VTI verbs in their appearing to have a V1 theme suffix, They are inflected as ani- 

intransitive (VA) verbs, however. Theit final clement corresponding to the VFI theme 
the same processes that it does with respect 10 the foss of //-and compensatory? 

jing before suffixes that begin with /n/, as can be seen from the following examples: 











in Chapter 5, grouping wiry 
al-initial suffixes. 


ugh in VT1"s the theme 
their inflectional slo 


| of singular (non-obviative: 
“Tse INsg,’ has been vari 
ous with plural actors all 


theme sign /-am/, however.as 
Fal, with no compensatory 


Wentically to those with theme 
N separately. In paradigm char's 
EVTI verbs are given, where ‘hey 


Twaabndianaabar 
gwaabndaanaaban 
wwanbodaanaaban 

’ 

’ 

nwaabndaamnaaban 
ewaabndaamnaaban 
sWaabndaanaawasban 
wwaabndaanaawaaban 
Tiwanbndaanaadig 
gwaabndaanandig 
wwaabndaanaadig 

2 


nwaabndaamnaadig 
‘gwaabndaamnaadig 
gWaabndaanaawaadig 
wwaabndaanaawandig, 


‘waabndamgoban 
\Waabndamnighan 


ndamgwaabvt 


&_naawaaban 
\W_naawaaban 
Tn 
B_naadig. 
W_naadig 


n_minaadig 
B_minaadig 

g_naawandig. 
W_naawaadig 








n_ziinaanin 
n_2iimin 
‘B-paanin 
E_naawaan 
‘Wnaawaan 
_naabaniin 
B_naabaniin 
‘w_naabaniin 


N_minaabaniin 
_minaabaniin 
g_naawaabaniin 
W_naawaabanin 
T_naadigenan 


g_naadigenan 
W_naadigenan 


n_minaadigenan 
B_-minaadigenan 
g_naawaadigenan 
w_naawaadie 


wyaabndamwanen 
‘wyaabadamgwenh 
wyaabndamnigwenh 
wyaabndamwiingen, 
‘wyaabndamwaangen 
wyaabndamwangen 
‘wyaabndamwegwenh 
wyaabndamwaagwenh 
waabndamwaambaanen 
waabndamwambanen 
waabridamgobanen 
\waabndamnigobanen 
‘waabndamwiingibanen 
\Wanbadamowaangibanen 
waabndamwangibanen 
waabndamwegibanen 
waabndamwaagobanen 





— sigoban 
—Sinigoban 
_singiban 
—siwaangiban 
= siwangiban 
= siwegiban 

= sigwaabs 


_siiwanen 
asiigwen 
_siinigwen 
_Siiwiingen 
_siiwaang: 
Ssiiwangen 
_siiwegwen 
_siiwaagwen 
Tsiiwaambaanen 
_Stiwambanen 
igobanen 
_Siinigobanen 
_siiwiingrbanen 
_siiwaangibanen 
_sliwangobanen 
_sliwegobanen 
“siiwaagobanen 


‘wyaabndamaanghan 
‘wyaabndamngiban 
wyaabndameyiban 
wyaabndangbaniig 
wyaabndamwaanen 
wyaabndamwanen, 


‘wyaabndamgwen, 


wyaabndamviingen 
wyaabndamwaangen 
wyaabndamwangen 
wyaabndamwegwen 
wyaabndamgwenag 
‘wyaabndamwaambaanen 
wyanbndamwambanen 
wyaabndamgobanen 


‘wyaabodamwiingibanen 
‘wyaabndamowaangibanen 
‘wyaabndamwangibanen 
‘wyaabndamwegibanen 
‘wyaabndamgobanenng, 














Is represent the common 
n palrs, a VAL and a Vil. In 


Page 59, basic 
ional affixes, systematically restoring pes 
r N Within slashes. This process | more « 
ERoepHoIOgea ropes between words, For example the words noe walk aoa 
Eonsist of a single morpheme ‘both Contain the same FINAL clement. The relationship betwee 
inaabemwin {0 which consi nore easily determined by the speech of those speakers who say nda 
ade up of tw : ‘Opposed to those who consistently say ndoosnimse, because in 
Glearly consist of an iis final element is pronounced, just as itis bose, and the: 
nt in these wo words is more readily deduced. Iti probable that 
tly using the /ndoo-/ first person prefix, the /o/ of this is ne 
‘On the word's meaning, and comparison with other words 
Structures, such as bmose, we can determine that the form Of th 
that the form of the stem is /animose/, Determination of the 
is ‘easier by knowing thcir pronunciation in a dialeet of Ojibwe wi 
he rule of syncope.’ So when discussing the structure of word stems in this 


inus all of its inflections, and with al short vowels restored, pli 
to distinguish it from actual spoken forms, which are subject 108 


lar words. For example, if we assume thal the stem form of nimse is / 
is fomose/, we will have (0 say that the MOTION FINAL of walking has | 


ine,’ in (1), mskwi, ‘blo 
nding, /-wi/ to mak 


in this way, We can su’ 

h the first component, or sir 
ind the second, a FINAL. These are 
‘Word components, The symbot' 


kely. But there is no doubt that syncope is resulting in funds 
bemwin, obscuring many relationships that were formerly much, 


of Ojibwe spoken n Minesoa 








any verbs can be siraiphjo, 
there are some casey 
imately Connected yi 

m with it. To determine 
Consistency with which 5 
For example, the prevert.y 
Frequently with vast pu, 
HEWice, ONCE With Ihe yer) 
the Well, be well sity, 


ahiitaawag vat in 3p? 
e-yaawaad \ai 
px ‘those’; waa-bi-zh 


ny 16 the enjoyment o/ 
{grammatical linkage 

Ii class of linking clement 

eilly illustrates the linking 3 


‘Mr. Medler is ‘making a simple statement 


lehooses not to explicitly link it grammatically 


A point of contrast, I now address the status of a 
xl, well, in combination with the VAI verb aa, 
this word 10 have a stem consisting of bot 
yyaa/ (with all syncopated vowels restored), 
‘The Verb yaa in its most basic form refers 
might be translated into English 
the following examples. 


ase PreK 
“be (in a place), 


to being ina par 
“be (in.a place), remain 


Maanoo miinwaa jina gli-yaa,| ‘He did stay allie 


Maanoo av ‘deliberately’; mlinwaa av “mores faa av ‘a 
3sProx“ANSG was there! 


femain well in a place,’ but rather refers to states of phys 
ed states of mental disposition. The verb is no longer a verb ¢ 
be seen from the two examples above (sentences (1). and (2) 08 p r 
‘Many preverbs in combination with the VAL verb yud. Bor) 


in such a way, be in 4 location in such a place,’ as might be su 


J meanings of its component parts. 2h- and yaa, But rather, “be in 






















sobv (CON}) ANSO asked 
2s (CCNJ) are you (56,) thus 





a. This phenomenon reflects a 
ng abstract, a stale of mind or 
tof being in a particular place 
sed in more detail below (sec 


emotional states are expressed by 


th Various preverbs. such as in 

here itis not merely one, but wo 

icalized preverbs, for example 
pabout IN’ (VTI), bbaa: 


bit is probably better as 


@ meaning that does not repre 
bination must represent a s<P* 





language, and be listed jr 
‘and the verb, Ifa she 
Such as in gchi-gwi 


i Particular grammati 
+ "past tense’ or daa “should, 
Preverbs can become Iexicalized, however, a8 
bweshkid, ‘be the kind of person who al 
IS preverb wii-, ‘FUTURE TENSE: VOLUNTATIVE!T 
the secondary suffix /-(i)shki/, used to form. 
added to a comple stem containing both the 
shows the structure of this word. 


PREV VAI 


b= 4 


wis debwe -shki 
U{owiie debwe) shki} 


nt kinds of information to the meaning of the stem. The | 
ple word in (1)-(3), for example, provides a nominal cor 


d in ziitaagniwi, "be salty’ (VAI), the saltiness of salt is attributed { 
ments in these words, however, serve to categorize the entire Word 
subclass of verbs, either animate intransitive (VAt) or inanim 
tion, they can be said to carry a meaning somewhat equivalent {0 th 
, this is the case, namely that a final usually has the dual 
's part of speech class (as a verb) and subclass (as VAI, Vil, VTA, 0 
time often adding some additional meaning, such as “be” in these cases. 
ji, “grow well’ (VA1), has a final /-gi/ that simultaneously identifies tt 
nsitive and adds the meaning component ‘grow.’ Finals vary 1m 
meaning they provide is: those which have a clearly definable 
are often called 


fot, Peter Denny 1984 has argued thor abstract inal special nate 
ES, events, and processes. O'Meara 1900 rejects this proposal 
























H's part of speech are Calley 
Meaning component, sic) 4 
BS Supplied by conc, 
to the nominal mean) 
$ also often contribute adjecy, 
inals, The identity of the whole yong 


ing 


ords almost always have thei, 
es in the world. 


Of the final adds some concreye 
the verbal subclass. The follow 


ded into two parts, an clement 
hthe Vat and vii verbs, and ele 
BE VA or Vir verbs, respectively 
‘pairs /-aabooz0/ and /-aaboode 
Components of complex finals ar 
j, and the more abstract componen 
imarizes these structures. 





Sub-final 10 refer to the comys 
dy as here. 











isa relatively small nun 
or Delaware (/-asii/, He eae 


niigaanit “be atta, head of ing 
mnwii “be ina good position? 
gayi "be shy" 

tagji “be afraid’ 

mskozi “be red" 


janjshin ‘lie elsewhere* 





iy a limited number of roots, and are usually more product 
th particular pre-finals, Some analysts (c.g., O'Meara) do not G 
be part of the final, but rather to represent a separate suffix, At 
imate relationship between the pre-final and final, and the two 
‘convenient for exposition, and relatively salient to speakers. Inn 
Towing three chapters, 1 will usually treat prefinalsfinal complexe 
finals," without comment. ; 
___ Many VAI verbs haye uncertain analysis as (0 the presence of a 
~The verbs in the following list all end in vowels, but their deri 
best; aadsooke, ‘tell a story’; bgico, “swim’; bke “turn off (from 
fire’; boozi, ‘got aboard, embark’; daa, ‘ i 
_—ashore® ’ 
fies’; nba, ‘sleep’; nbo. ‘die’; nese, ‘breathe’; niimi, ‘dance’; wiisini, 
ALATALIZATION AND ASSIBILATION IN VAI FINALS. Another ob 
about the pairings of VAI and Vit finals is the tendency for the relatio 
“finals to involve PALATALIZATION, for example, /aji/ (VAD) and 
‘analyzed as consisting of the elements /-ad-i/ and /-ad-in. fesp 
"final /-i/ of the VAI final causes palatalization of /4/ in its prefinal 10 
_ observed (in Chapter 2) that there are in essence two types of fi (short 
Win, one that palatalizes a following consonant, from PA *i. and one: 
"6 (short c), The VAI finals for falling, /-shin/, and being blown, 
“apalatalized segment, /{/, where the Vil equivalents have fs, yield 
"and /-aashi/ versus /-aasin/. This is a characteristic pattern of yasiation 
NEMIC element /S/. Furthermore, the difference between Vit /4/ nil a 
“found in some Vit and VAt final pairs represents a similar phonokagleal 





_ 


and in many Jan 
latalization, 

Segments that oceue 

‘or /V, corresponding 

i$ SOME ofthese 

Of such relationships ; 


*be blown; sail” 
by cold, by ice 
*fall, move” 


"he X’ed" (PASSIVE 
by sunlight: 


inals can be conventenily 
fete, Concrete finals can be fur 
Single morphologically unans 


Adawendaagod. 

diwmaagod 

aazhgidsin 

debwewesin 

bkobiise 

tigse, gdigse 

bmaasin “sail along: be carried 
ahaabbide “deive, ly through? 


ples (10) and (11) represent physical atributes; (12), (1 


and (15) through (20), either physical states or motion. In each. 


ponent, and paired finals, one for VAI's and one for Vi 
) where the finals appear to be identical, The initial com 
ver, are not nouns, as in the verbs of being in (L)(3)) {on 
‘encode ideas similar to English adjectives, adverbs 
initial in (10)) is /dakw-/, ‘shor; in (11), /giin-/, “sharp 
‘All of these concepts correspond to English adjectives. In (19). th 
. by.’ and in (14), /zhaaby, “through which are like Fanglish ad 
Weyer, these elements are different from the nouns in examples ( 
‘Well, in that they cannot function as independent words, but rather 
d) with a final in order to form a word, Such bound: elements 
often referred (0 as ROOTS, as opposed (o the general feFm IN 
ss both roots and elements based on free (independent) word-stems, Th 
;quite distinct types of word-formation in Nishnaabemwin, called 
FY derivation, Word: formation processes that add a transparent f 
mare secondary. The formation of verbs of being, for examples d 
a Fowl (WAN) or /-wand (Vil) is added to a noun to derives vert. In pe 
Jomponents of complex words need not he free word-stems, Prima 
privation are discussed in more detail in section 9.5 below. 




















LO SHOW similar formai 
Fin fningodwans six 
quod “One, and /n\izh() 
(meaningful unit ine 
#, 88 Inthe FOO! meaning 
We (WO EAS" (VA}), alon 
AVAL). Extensions! olemeny, 
G5. A Tist and discussion of 
958:128-29, 
o hasic classes of foo: 
tly NOUN TOOKS bur some 
stionship with medials a 
pains, adverbs, and verbs. s 
eCUES, Whereas in th 
his also found widely in 
plesthough, that the word sien, 
sponent of another ws 
te noun final /oy 
sBoth roots and independen 
accept intial elements 
tween restricted and y 





€5 Of REDUPLICATION 
@ sits’ (VAI) beside nn 
is commonly found in c 
(VIN), and mmaandic 
Seems 10 be associated with 





Pggaangaade, “have long 


fier ore dificult in Nish 


efi mdido "be bie") 
y ‘big') 


“have big ean Vat 
“have big eyes’ Vay. 
“have big eet Vat 


ATCAN OCCUR WITHOUT INMIALS. 
* Jy : 
Auid in that they can appear with or on 0} 
a st, “jaro (VAI) and zi /gortl, ‘move ¢ 
‘Moye camp, move [residence] Hut also ap 
a, “arrive with one’s things’ (VAN) and mail 


medial /-oode-/, ‘household which may also be present in: 


ely found dependent noun for traditional clan, /-oode/, as in) ou 


i is used without an initial, it means ‘ei of 
dialect), but it also occurs in contin se 

[a vehicle}, bkobiigwaashkni, “jump into the water" (M), and 

and googligwaashkni, “jump and dive in. with VAL verb goog, * 


few independent verbs, in essence, converting the indepen 
i 1 ing the independent 
final.! One root with this capacity is the RULATIVE ROOT AN, % 
£ which, for example, attaches tothe Val verb nokih, 


mankii, /inanokii/ “act in a particular way’ Vat, Another exam) 
fizi/, "be put to a particular use, be useful in a particular way" VAL, whic! 
ng /ix-/ to the independent VAI verb aabdizi, “be useful; be used* Anothe 
OWS this behaviour is relative root /ond-/, “from, source? ax tn nidag 
it falls form a certain place’ (Vit), which hag the free verb goode fay 
‘derived final. The root idagw-/, "together, attaches directly to the transit 


swith these sounds, only a very few submit to this sort of treatment. tat 
‘most extreme cases the boundaries between preverbs ani roots ts somewhat Maid 


rbitrary, For example, alongside naabdis# Finoabdizit "be used in a particular way” 


fe root /iN-/ in root position and ass independent verb functioning #8. 
SD FINAL, there is zhi-yaa /izhi-ayaa/, ‘feel a certain way.’ in which the relative “rot! 


i oot eenenteas press The 


€Ni 1958:13 analyzes these forms a producing derived finals hat coma 
fovae rua we final consti of re 


The eftes is fnaabandang), "he sees ts! which he analyzes as having 0 


ah“ and 7 final a! 





$not have the capacity i 

gerb form /izhi-/ arises 

W-/, and Subsequent p, 

f Erbs, the relative oj, 
jing, that of allowing a manne, 
Used! (VAL) oF ya, ‘be 


ugh When serving 
from examples such 


ome a deverbal fina} jn 
initial /m/, a very comnyon 


Classifier Medials 

Stringlike = 
~aabik-  metal/stone/pastic (inorganic solid) 
~aak(w)- ‘wooden, pole-like (organic solid) 
-egs-lig- sheetlke, clot-like 
-minag- round, berry-like 


i 
ensional objects, but differ as to the relative flexibility of the 6 
and /-¢; -/ both refer to relatively flexible objects, but 


aialect group) has categories for classes of raw materials 
. The following table shows these relationships, 


fated nouns are (usu ae 
ee to the ; : Traditional Technology & Classificatory Medials 


trate verbs with incorp: abi Vines, ropes 
sanbik- rocks, stone 
wooden poles, branches 
sheets of bark 


benles 





commonly used coniras. 
Sin gnwegzi, “beg 


and rivers /-itigwe.) 

sSilive (V1) verbs, such 
"though some occasion 
walk by in deep snow 


inals, suggesting that they 
as medials bec: 
pitigw-e-l, ‘river.’ which 

elements are discussed jn 


firewood" (VAI). Some of 
And incorporated nouns 
o have internal structure For 


Jeaagon-ag-/. " 


He elements are sometin 
ly nominal portion of th 


and final element, though 
As generally of the natun 
gs and adverbs. Initials ma) 


J. “be a medicin: 


Ent Components that are not of 


pund good" (VAI), which conta 
"ealled ROOTS, which can be 

ait af speech of the whole won 
‘Glass of initials is much 








g independent words in the Tanguage. 

e also seen that many finals occur in pairs, one f 

‘one forming corresponding inanimate intransitive (Vi) vets 
zes the usual properties of each structural pares 

































[INITIAL (ROOT) [MEDIAL | FINAL : 
a Nominal 
+ adjectival ‘body part} Verbal Meanings 
+ adverbial + classifier | defines part of speech (abstract 
Secondary ‘goal noun | final) and may add additional 
nominal meaning (concrete final) | 








more articulated word structure takes cognizance ofthe following siructr 


‘often grade into one another and show variable anal eons Bah 
lysis by different 
© components and sub-components is discussed below. : oa 





Medial 





Initial | 





(AL WORD-STRUCTURE. Arguments can be made that within the word 
iedials show a closer connection 1o each other than either des to the Final 
ple, certain roots appear to select for the presence of medial cfassifigns, 
long,’ and /dakw-/, ‘short,’ whereas other roots, such as Jaabade?, “be S 
tend to occur in words lacking classifiers. ATs0, ; 
Sut that many initials that occur in verbs of breaking tend 0 be 
Felasses of objects, such as *book:/, which is especially associated wih the 
Bklike objects, and /baashk-/, which is associated with three-dimenstonal objects | . 
‘ated with particular classes of objects, though in some cases, 
ithe clement /-bii/, ‘liquid, by means of liquid,’ as in aliwshikwebit, "be dessa" 
Hinital /giiwashkw-1, ‘be dizzy, disonented the boundary does blur somewhat, 
observations suggest that initials and medials are more closely linked 10 each 


sthan either is with finals. Perhaps this is true of roots and classificatory : 
cular forms of finals. 


‘hand, certain medials seem to select for partic 
i Tink between medials and finals. For example, the ody part medials that endl 

























2 
———— 





IS IA gzhiibaaw yay, 


d gaagiijgondacgay, 
€€ ASO the forms in 


Of verbs such as 


sore head’ (V At), thas in 
Ondary word-formation cr 
independent word-stem in th 
sasore head’ (VAI), which add 


fy, For example, the final 
Noliving, such as bmaadzi 


© more transparently derivable from, 
‘common process involving the 
derivation, rae 


85 of the words of which 


the meaning relatively straighiforwardly d 
s especially in cases of secondary derivation, asin nig 


initial mini /ininiw/ ‘man’ and VA\ final /-wil, jimaank 
th noun initial jiimaan, "boat, and Vat td Het 
derivation also show meanings computable in this way as well, such 
while lying,’ with initial /gwek-/, ‘turn,’ and Val final -shin/, “fal 
aso, "be dizzy from the heat ofthe sun, with intial /gliwshkwerh, 
and VAt final /-saso/, ‘by action of sunlight’ However, many words hav 
mot be determined inthis way fr example, gishkwebll, be det 


the elements /giiwshkwe-/, “dizzy, disoriented’ and Vat final bill 
to do with a liquid,’ Being disoriented because of a liquid is not 

funk. The clement /-bii/ seems to have developed a secondary meaning, 
yin words such as mnobii, ‘be slightly inebriated’ (VAt), though here 
of interpretation, since the initial /minw-/ has the meaning, ‘good, 

Parts suggest a meaning something along the lines of ‘be (feeling) 


ol) until dawn’ (VAI), with a derived initial /waaban/, "be dawn, be: 
word with bmaaboozo, ‘float along, float by" (VAD), which is not us 
‘Ohol. Consider also the word aangwaacim, ‘coax AN, reassure AN 
i, "be sane, be well-behaved,’ We can suf 

ig of the initial is something like “be mentally sound," The final in this ease 
MV, an INSTRUMENTAL CAUSATIVE FINAL (see next chapter) meaning ‘using! 
literal’ meaning of aangwaazim is ‘make AN be mentally sound by (alkiny 

vhich is different from coaxing, which involves an element of persuasion, 

z. Which implies an clement of restoring confidence, ne is ES arel 

onship between the meaning of aangwacizim and the meaning of i In 

is re a direct one. This is the way itis with many words in NishnaabemWin, 












meaning of the word as , 

‘the Word xgwejim, ‘ask ay 

Which means something jie 
final /-(i)m/, which n 


MP and the VAI final /-(), 
examples point £0 a com, 
ings that are not simply iy 
word has a meaning tha 


i relationship is that of metap 
Sof liking someone is by mea 
MARR concepks arc expre 
Someone is expressed by mea 
With the finals /enim/ ( 
Bpreducing VTA bmenim,“ 
ment is expressed metaphor 
Ved from /bim/ by distribu 
|, worry about AN, pay atten 










Of the RELATIVE ROOT /daN 
Mhere is no way that the mean 
prically derived from c« 

using speech.” 

ia Word, assuming we do s: 
‘Contribute to the meanin; 
jaabemwin, though pe’ 
Bly consistent way to the m 
pletely figurative interpreta! 
eh is used to mean “eat quick!y 












ft 











stu 
i, and autumn, dewaagi, both eng ena 


both end in fy. cannot 
ofthese Words witout euensvecomunn cai 


H “cook, prepare £004,” as involvin imate By 

I 8 the presence of m3 
BS.a'final component. since it was generally women pee food ade 
fnaal iy Al verbs are never formed 
$0 this etymology is ruled out on structural grounds, me peal 


ends that might be achieved by such explanations, and oe 
4 















pedagogical tools 


bemwin Ambiguity in Stative/Inchoative Senses of Verbs A 


ishinaabemwin, in keeping with other dialocts of Ojibwe, does not usually make a dise 
a (between the onset and progress of an event and its resultant state ‘English uses the 
Ome in order to focus on the transition into a state, as in “she became a dost 
10 the state itself, “she /s a doctor. In Nishnaabemwin the Wo aspects 
{nga state or the shift into it are not typically morphologically distinguished 
Rg Of such verbs is ambiguous. resolved only on the busi of how the word is used Ish 
lar Context, Thus, the basic verb of identity aawi, "be an X* (VAI) ean refer 10 an 
Ding state oF a transition into that state, as inthe following examples: 








Gbeyhiing gii-bbaa-nokii naangim go biimskwaabkagewnini git-aawid 
‘He went around working fora long time url he became an engineer on a fg 
Gheyhiing av ‘for a long time’, gil-bbaa-nokii vai ind JsP/ox "ANSG went around 


‘working’; naangim av “uni, biimskwoabkagewnini na 4:P/ax ‘engineer on a tubo 
gilesawid vai conj 3sPrax “(COND) ANSG wavlbecame: (ARIS 25) 





Boodewaadmii gii-aawi aw nmishoomis Wisconsin odi gi-dniewage 


$My grandfather was a Potawatomi, they lived there yn Wiseonsin (AKES:L 


Boodewaadmii na 3sProx ‘Potawatom\';pl+anwi vai ind 2sProx "ANSO Wal!s AYP 
BaProx ‘that’; nmishoomis nad /s(3sPrax) ‘my grandfather's od an “Inere" il-aaawa 


Val ind 3pProx “AND. lived there 















DOF words results in many 
ch mans both ‘dic’ y.) 
aK ONE’S NOSe" as wel), 
ing’ and ‘be cooked 





[zifushin, “be sour, become soup 
in the former, though both cay 


ye somewhat characteristic p 
{of from one fo three sylab 


hich are comprised of CVVC sy), 
Wf and /dagw-, ‘together, which 





“big, and /wiimb-/, “hollow 
i$ a foOC-final cons« 
d /dakw-/, ‘short 
d/ozaaw-|, ‘yellow, brown. k 
ishp-/,*high,’ Jond:/.‘c 
guage have initial /i/, /e/ oF /00!; fi 
ithe language, cither verbal, part 
on for the third syllable 
ly, depressing,’ /makade 





jons of consonants an: 


fof the language, that is, the phon 
jin a word. For example. th 
ijme, on the basis of the companson 


Feading.regarless of whether oF 10"! 
[distinct stative and process interpret 


98 The 5 
‘rte ot Morpbemes: Link Vowels and 


that arises here is 

jand the combination 0 

To accommodate th 
inserted betw 


that the initia} ‘ends wi 
HA + Ion was: she 


1 basi phono 


INITIAL “MEDIAL FINAL 
Tandl Insabyl Jef = 









pt ce ot ng ombames its often possible 10 determine the presence of 
eh ver soc ae ean 
fi Nit a Weak vowel has been deleted by the very fact fat aa fi 
Bs the next vowe) after /aa/— some other vowel must be filling the weak position, 
itself being deleted, in this case the first /a/ of the UNDERLYING FORM for *net,” 
YléNote that this vowel is also deleted in the usual pronunciation of the word when 
alone, sab /asaby/, since itis also situated in a weak position. ‘Ultimately the pronun= 
Df Nishnaabemwin words is based on many different levels of phonological palerh=™ 
uding the underlying level, before syncope applies, and the level of pronunefallon,, 
Fsyncope applies. 
XK VOWEL /o/. In the cases of stems ending in /n/ or /m/ that is, NASAL cONSONANKS, 
‘Vowel often appears 10 be /o/, as in dgoshnoompad, ‘arrive’ (Vit), which is formed 
FAL verb /dagoshin/, ‘arrive’ and Vil final /-magad/, Because (wo nasal consonants 
nd adjacent in /dagoshin+magad/, a link vowel is evidently inserted. This vowel is then 
jened before the final /-magad/, producing /oo/. One reason that nasal-final stems 
HOW link vowel /o/ has 10 do with the INFLECTION of such verbs, particularly the 
PERSON PLURAL and OBVIATIVE INDEPENDENT ORDER (VAN) forms, Which have the 
‘Magoshin+w-+ag/ and /dagoshin+w+an/, respectively, but which are pronounced 
ispelled) as dgoshnoog and dgoshnoon, due to a COALESCENCE of /wea/ to /oo/ after a 
onant. Perhaps speakers of Nishnaabemwin have interpreted the /oo/ in these forms tO 
vowel 
(CONSONANTS. Sometimes it happens in the juxtaposing of morphemes that (Wo 
Is stand side by side, as in the word for *INsg has a hole’ byomeyaa, which has 




















0 long vowels in a row, 

Is inserted, /y/. How. 

n Of link consonants. For 

fart floating away’ (v4)) 
initial /maajii/, ‘start, begin, 
i here is a derivational ele 
jal, /majiiw/. The VAI ver 
‘alink consonant /h/ (glottal 
ide,’ which has the more com 


nsonants between initials and 
urs with personal prefixes, asin 
§ the second person prefix /gid/ 
aare dancing,’ (with Val verb 


ig). The link consonant /d/ only 


€s juxtaposes a short vowe 

“ithe road forks’ (Vit), which con 
ed with zhaashdamo, ‘be 

direction’ (Vit), both of which 


‘as mishkiki, “medicine 
prone to showing the 
be a medicine, be med 


vending in /w/, as in Vl mshoe 
Falongside Vai bbagiigs!. > 


3 its 


Hfrom PA *i, while the (in /-iei! evidently corm 


¥5 
‘An example of /aa/ to fel eo 


with the causative form, nbeh, “pur AN ; 
anes ‘mnikwe, “drink? is via 


om /e/ (0 /aa/ in the transitive form. 
- Occasionally, when morphemes. 
‘come out (stringlike object) (VAI), which 
aabiig-/ that lacks a final /g/. Also, stem-inid 
a suffix in derivational forms, as can be seen ial ; 
kne, ‘be full! and VAVVII aabrooshkne, “he half-full? 
oe 


in Identifying and Segmenting Morp 


ince of link vowels and link consonants creates 
ng of words into their component morphe ample, 
ek smes. For example, 
the same final element i sf 


biin’zi “be clean’ (VAI) 
niinmizi “be weak" (WAI) 


Ail belongs with the initial, /niinamis2i/, 
Mil belongs with the final, /niinam+izi/. 
fil is a link vowel, /niinam+i+zil. 


lined on the basis of comparison. Sometimes we can appeal 10 


Gerning of shape of morphemes filling particular slots ina word, such as, for 


ition that most initials end in consonants or long vowels. Sometimes t 
gent has on neighbouring sounds allows us to make an educated gue 


‘saw in the case of naajmiijme, “ANsg fetches food, that the link ¥o 


ial /naad/ to PALATALIZE, converting it to /j/.We would then’ 
should have this effect on any preceding /d/. However, tn the 


fi, “be useful,’ the final /d/ of the initial /aabad/, “useful/ does not shaw p 


ore the /i/. This fact allows us to analyze /i/ as part ofthe final 
there are two kinds of short /i/in Nishnaabemwin, those that palatalize a fo 
Jt, which come historically [rom Proto-Algonquian */i, and those 
‘*/ed (short e). More commonly the I 
ies from PA */e/. While 0 
PA * are link vowels, and 


Algonquian 


is uncertainty, I will assume that /U's from 











from both histor. 


norphemes is a com, 
;morphemes, looking 
ological behaviour of 


lized lists of paired v4) 
stly, €Xamine VA! finals 
ow, Where both VAI and vi) 


VAI descriptive final is /-iz 
Where the stem ends in 


he stem ends in a long vowel, 


final does not cause palataliza 


#3 (49) and (58) the CLASSIFICS 
Objects. The terms gnov 
B certain length/height’ vA! ® 


an enigmatic media) 


bbagaa 
bkosgaa, 
bragwaa 
dkwaa 
dkwaa 
giinaa 
enwaa 
pagan 
kwaa 
mngimnagaa 
mshkawaa 
nbagaa 
piitaa 
shpaa 
wangaa 
wiimbnakaa 
zhaashaa 
zhooshkwaa 
ziigmin’ gaa 
ziigaa 


“be big (round obj.) 

“be strong, be hard” 

“be fat’ 

‘be a certain height, length; b 
“be high? 

“be bent/crooked/warped! 
“be hollow (eg. a tree)! 

‘be slippery* 

“be slippery/smooth? 

“be dried up; be wrinkled | 
“be dried up; be wrinkled” 


lowing stems end in a long vowel, and show insertion of /y/in th 

(61) and (62) appear to have their initials extended by the addi 

Funknown meaning. The extended initial /gaachade/ also shows Up 
B gaachdeyaagmaa, ‘be straits’ (Vil). 


bgonezi bgoneyaa 
gaachdezi gaachdey 
mogadezi mngadeyaa 
nakdezi nakdeyaa 
waabjiizi waabjityaa 


“have a hole” 

“be narrow* 

“be wide" 

“be a certain width® 

“be whitish/grey; be pale” 


llowing two forms appear to show the addition of a final of the 
med word in order to derive the corresponding paired verb: 18 (65), /av is. 








aN, SANE); be shiny’ thiwebsd 
anagad 
i, the classificatory 
inl /-gaade-/, ‘ley’ 


WITH CLASSIFICATORY MEDIALS, The followi 
FY medials in combination with the finals VAI /-i2i/ and 


dkwaabjigad 
ganchaabiigad 
gnwaabiigad 
kwanbiigad 
mskwiiwaabiigad 
nbagaabiigad 


nwaabiigad 
dials, though there are many a 


ies elativize to animate and WITH CLASSIFIER /-AABIK-/, ‘METAL/STONELIKE OWECT" 
bpagaabkad “be lighithin (me 
dkwaabkad “be short (metal/st 
gawaibkad 
Epagaabkizi —_gpagaabkad 
mngoabkizi _ mngaubkad 
Merieeesbieri nbapaibked 
| zhaashaabkizi zhaashaabkad 





91024 


age mngijiimnagad +p 
in’ gizi waabmnagad she 
ashmin’ gizi 2haashmia’ gad 


Fs fo add a corhponent of Si inals form verbs of physical Jocati 
ion and moti 
E The general status of the common one that occurs with paired Vat and. fie 
n grade into those having CAUSATIVE finals in whict 
‘Of Movement in the goal. Such forms are discussed in. 


inched (from dew) 


| bkobiise bkobiise 
gbaakse gbaakse 
gdagmin’gise —_gdagmin’gise 
Btigmin'gise ——_gtigmin’gise 
Bugse 
gwaakse “fall over" 
gwekse “change, alter’ 
gwise “fall over™ 
jaagbiise “be all used up (of 
mookse “rise up: come out; surfac 
niisaakse ‘tie dismantled/aken apart” 
nsaakse ‘come open” i 
“be stuck: be attached 
“slip off (of metal/stone=tib 


zgise 
| zhaashaabkise —zhaashaabkise 





“ 
iy] thus; ly somewhere, 
HE WO do 5.1, [VA)) 


1. such as Tunning, walk 
simply Agency on the part 
Way, Only A Lew Motion 
del, Hoar’ and /-bide, 
nals, see section 9.)) ) 
With animate intran. 

ion finals which have 


ite; fly, drive around 
into water’ 


be tied up with others’ 
Watch); run off 


Mbligwewebde 


himbide 
njibde 

pide 
zaagewebde 
zhaabbide 
zhiibaabde 
thyaawebde 


Instrumental finals are prominent in the: 
» but many occur with intransitive GOAL FOCUS VERBS asso 
sitives, in which the SUBJECT of the INTRANSITIVE {s | 
IVE. They are thus somewhat PASSIVE in their semant 
itive verbs with these structures are those involving the 


UVIt -sin), the wind (VAI -aashi/Vil -aasin), cold (VAI -aji 


j-de). These forms are particularly interesting, given that N 
/@ transitive predication to fill both macroroles with an ir 


bookwaashi 
bskaabaashi 
gwaashi 
gzhibaawaashi 
kwaashi 
maadaashi 
maajiiyaashi 


bmaasin 
bnaasin 
bookwaasin 
bskanbaasin 
gwaasin 
gzhibaawaasin 
kwaasin 
mmaadaasin 
maajiiyaasin 


“sail along; be 

“be blown off* 

“be broken by the wind” 

“sail back’ 

“be blown down/over* 

‘float in circles, (uen/spin in th 
“be blown away! 
sway in the wind! 

"be driven away by the wi 





Bwili)nde 
naanookgwi(ijnde 


“freeze over! 

“get cold, be cold’ (of people) 
‘be cold, feel (oneself 

“shiver from the cold" 


mshkaw(aak)jaanewji “have frozen/frost-bitten nose” 
mshkawiingwewji “have frozen/frost-bitten face" 
mshkawninjiiwji have frozen/frost-bitten hands? 


‘aabtoobii aabtoobii “be half-full fof liquid)’ 
bkwenbil = ‘choke on water” 
mooshknebii mooshknebii ‘be full of liquid’ 
iigbii aiigbit ‘overflow’ 


fhe following verbs occur only in VAI forms, ‘and show specialization of the 
9 refer specifically to the instrumentality of alcohol 





o: 


NB: Cg., dkaagami, "be cold (of liquids)" vi, y 


SSIFICATORY MEDIALS 5 there fia 
for bill. Lam uncertain : sone acer wi ef 


ial /-eg-/ specifies 
Is may contribute other k 
shaabkishin, ‘slip, slide on a stone Surface," where the 


the surface on which the action takes place, 
her element found in words with this final, as Hla 
indicates that sound is involved in the verbal p 
in the distance’ (Vat) and dpweweshin, ‘be heard t 
there is evidence for analyzing the element /-wewe/_ 


hus as being formed with a (derived) initial, the wransp 
Suggests that it has something of the status of an inde 


aadsin 

aanjsin 

aankoosin 

‘aatwaasin 

aazhgidsin "Vie face up" 
baapiiwsin i 
bkojiisin “lie there in a heap’ 
bngisin “fall 

bskisin “be benUeurved" 
bzaansin “Tie still; be still” 
bzhishgosin 

debwewesin 

dgosin 

dpwewesin u 
gawaatesin “cast a shadow 





10 acertain depih 
Up; be a certain height 


sk hard (e.g. in snow)’ 
GOAL-FOCUs INSTRUMENTAL C, 
f ‘ “AUSATIVE 
i(sheet-like obj.) us GOAL of the action and have pee jr 


gathered here for convenience, and in ord io highligh 


lying close together)" 
fall on stone’ (290) zhinkaazo 
YTA zhinkaazh mi zhinkaadan 
boodwaazo boodwaade 
VTA boodwaazh VT! boodwasdan 
) nikzo nikde 
‘VTA nikozh vm nikdan 


nbagshkoozo nbagshkoode 
VTA nbagshkoozh v1 nbagshkoodoon 





‘on the verb of though final complex /eend-aweigw/, ~ 
of both the Vat and vit facta ‘eae aa 
ial for verbs of thought is /-end+am/, while the VTA is / 
ve /-end/, like the VTI. However the element /-aw/ is typic 
in nitwaad, ‘hear AN ina certain way? with VTA fiat 
‘with final /-it+an/. So the relationships between forms is 


gkendaagzi skendaagod 
ndawendaagzi —_ndawendaagod 
nendaagzi nendaagod 
nigaawendaagei _nigaawendaagod 


debtaagzi debtaagod “be within earshot® 
mnotasgzi —minotaagod “sound good” 


ientity in terms of the way | 
nilaagzt nitasgod “sound so, sound thus* 


(VAN) oF minopgwad, ‘taste 200 
th of the senses of taste, he 
Mse Of touch is given little ex 





Sizoon(y)pogod 
Tino-piichpogod 
mnopgod 
Pogod 
wiisgipgod 
wiishkbipeod 
\wiishkbiztiwpopod 

z Ziltagni 

Members ofthis group, hy jiwpogzi pai 


Lexical Passive Verbs 


igaade/ are used ty de 
may consist of the 
/-aw/ might contribute to 


tively, These complex finals 
it isn’t clear what the elemen 


gbaakwigaazo — gbaakwigande 
41) gtigaazo atigaade 
jangzigaade 
nsaaknigaade 


Other Paired Intransitive Finals 


are other paired finals that are not easily classified into notional 
yy that the preceding finals have been. | list a couple of these in this. 
st is obviously by no means complete 
§AL) final to which an 
‘of interest are (331) and 
“salt,’ respectively 





IS 10 NOUN STEMS, a5 jn 

(ND, occurs. In other 

five root /IN-/ occurs as initia) 
ir colour is implied to hay. 
GOAL FOCUS constry. 

zhe/, ‘shine, with lights on 


0 These finals apply to lighs or objects having lights, s 
lour of blueberries, related to the final pair vat /., i 
io, Pair VAI /-aanzo/, Vit /-aande/. discussed on 
naanzhe 
bmaanzhe 
nimaanzhe 
biidaanzhe 


s final is used with number roots and the relative ‘root /das-/, *b 
VAL and Vil forms, which differ only in their inflection, No 


“be so many, such number® 
niizhi “be two in number* 
nsi “be three in number" 
niiwi “be four in number” 
naanni “be five in number’ 


Vil /-wewe? | “sound so. 


mbiigwewe ‘make noise” 


mdwewe mdwewe ‘crackle; make noise’ 


Forms Wirt IDexTicaL VAI AND VIE PINALS. A variety OF other tn 
identical finals for VAI and vit verbs, The following list Misstrates 





il, t 
In the following. 


and NI forms to serve as bases, such as in 89S) and (39 


the NA base /aa/ and Ni /i 


i), the noun of the appropriate 


ler an VAI OF VII verb, So, for example, in (396), 
“new thing,” as initial, and the vil verb omni 


eases, corresponding to English Ney constructions, the: 


getehaawi 
shkihaawi 
\ mshkikiiwi 
“hs | mskwiiwi 
Ziitaagniwi 
miinwi 


ed relationships that are ¢ 
» there is an evid 


E flooded’ 
iat; soar (as a bird) (VA1| 


aawan "be ( nominally 
“be old; be an old thing’ — 


shkihiiwan. 4 fresh 


getehiiwan 


mshkikiiwan 
mskwiiwan 
ziitaagniwan 
miinwan 


s additional VAI verbs of being are listed below. Note that 


the final glide (/y/) and lengthen the final short vowel, id, 


(408) 


dendewi 
diyaawi 
gilgoonywi 
gnebgowi 
mkomiiwi 


e/become a bullfrog’; stem /dende/ 
‘bo an ass”; stem /diylaa}d “bum, backside? 


“be/become a fish’; stem /giigoony! 
be/become a snake; be changed into a snake"s stem 


be/become ice”, stem fmikomy! 





stem /manidoo/ 


|English schoo!) 
Ivitindgoo/ 








involve borrowing from 
J Lis not clear, however 


‘be a bazaar’ (VII) 


{nitials, and their meaning 
ame root, /gonaad/, ‘preity 
One INITIAL CHANGE, produc 
prically the initial change was 


as in the baseball term (" uti Ol 
skidoonwi, *dfive a c " Warm-up-Wwi, exercise-wi. and 
roller-blade-wi. See 


911 Inanimate | 


In this section we will 
inanimates, Many of th 
sons, days, and the pro 


gaa manndla ki. This land is dcepin snow! 
personal verbs are 


y quite simi i 
ny subject ir, as in, eae 


sa i eather constey 
it’s raining’ or “i's snowing i 


Tandscape verbs tend to have a Structure as follows, 





Descriptive fnitial | Environmental Medial | -aa Final 


~« 
these verbs haye a medial (or pre-final) element speci 
ling described, for example, /-aagonag-/, non ae eae d 
1, mountain,” Often there ate free nouns that correspond { 
hing, but the morphological relationship between them 
‘noun is usually very weak, as can be seen from the following ex 


Medial/PF Independent Noun 
Faagonag-/ goon, ‘snow® 





/-gam-/ zaaghigan ‘lake’; nbiish ‘water’; gamit 
Fadin-! (no shared common term), wajiw in other O 
J-ashk(w)-/— miizhashk, "blade of grass, stalk of hay! 
Hbag-/ niibiish,‘leaf® 





f these elements show up in noun derivation, however, associated with N 
the case of /-ashk(w}+/, which occurs in miizhashk Ni ‘blade of grassy 
/. which shows up in sinebag Ni ‘thubarby and ni 
ivy, They usually occur with an abstract nominalizing final /6Wh 
o that these impersonal verbs never have forms referring to people oF: 
fial clement, such as ‘be fish there’ or ‘have animals in a certain way’ (both 
ged to describe some geographical area). Rather it appears that impers 
Sertain to either features of inert landscape, such as snow, ice and hills, OF 10 ¥ 
5 Jeaves, bushes, and trees 
Fis cleciens of impersonal verbs are usually descriptive, that iy, rath 
fadjectives of physical description, for example, distped, “high and /daket, 
ithey may also be numbers, RELATIVE ROOTS, DIRNCTIONAL ROOTS, OF 








‘Of Motion not unlike 
lly, “there are hills 
movement is used with 
[to “go along,’ is by hay 


On impersonal verbs, 


“be good/level ground® 
“be hard ground” 

“be red earth’ 

“be high ground’ 

“bea hole in the ground 
“be damp ground’ 

“be slippery ground* 

“be level ground’ 








“specifying features of hls or ridges (imp 





“bea long ridge’ 
*be a high hill’ 
‘be high ground; be hilly” 





‘pertaining to mud, muddiness* (pen 





‘wiinjiishkwigaa “be muddy’ 
zhooshkjiishkweyaa ‘be slippery mud" 








= 
“pertaining to roads, paths (Impersonal) : 


~<a 


‘Phaashdamo ‘be a slippery road” 
biimdamo “be a crooked road; be a road with tots of curves? —— 
“be a road Jeading thither” 


the road divides, separates, forks" 
*be a place where the roads meet; be a crossroads” ae 





9101.14 Impersonal 


“be damp grass? 
“be high grass" 
“be low ras’ 
“be damp grass’ 


“the grass grows quickly’ 








: “be still im the forest’ 
J gnibaakwaa “the bushes grow quickly 
Kawaakwaa “be a shady forest’ 


“wiikweyaakwaa ‘bean opening in the forest’ 








‘pertaining to leaves' (impersonal) 





gnibbagaa ‘the leaves grow quickly" 
nesoobgaag — ‘clover’ Ni, from Vil participle, ‘have three: 








€ of these forms have corresponding VAI forms in 
(of boards). The element /-sag/ also occurs as a novn final (or 
NA, ‘board, plank,’ and biigiiisag NA “decaying wood! M. 


bkosgaa *be a hump in the floot/piece of floor sticking up” 
biin'sagaa “be aclean floor’ 
Wiin’sagaa — “be a dirty floor’ 


(impersonal) 





inal appears (o make existential verbs of generalized activily, € 
fn which the initial, often a VAI verb, specifies the activity. 





“Pertaining 1 rain’ Ginpersonaly 


“begin ta rain’ 

“hall! 

“drizzle during a mist! 
“be pouring rain’ 








“Pertaining to snow/ fall (impersonal) 





‘snow is coming’ 
“be wet snow! 
‘snow’ 

ERSONAL WEATHER VERBS. Other weather verbs occur, 
clure of the preceding examples. Here I list a few such forms. 


“begin to storm’ (impersonal) 
-gmiwan ‘rain’ (impersonal) 
“be stormy’ (impersonal) Od 
“be stormy’ (impersonal) 
“be windy’ 


personal Verbs of Days and Units of Time 








“number of days (since)? 





in these cases, /-ponag-/ suggests goon, snow, and thus aligns in 
edial for years, biboon, ‘winter’ as if days are reckoned in terms of 
irs in terms of winters. 


niizhgon’gad ‘be two days (since)’ 
 dsognagad ‘be such a date; be a certain number of days ABO" 





| Vit/-giizhgad/ | "be aday’ (impersonal) 








"be day" 











(527) gzhaagmide 
(528) mno-piitaagmide 







(529) biinaagmi ‘be clean 
(530) dsigniwaagmi “be a sta 
(531) mkomiiwaagmi ‘be icy ¢ 
(532) mwaagmi ast 
(533) wiinaagmi ‘be diny liquid’ — 
(534) wiisgaagmi be biter (liquid)’ 









Wilshkbaagmi 


7 ‘taste sweet (liquid): 
ziiwaagmi 


“be sour (liquigy* 










bs of Abundance 








mndary final /-kaa/ can be ay} 
Presence or abundance o 
Called VERHS OF ABUND, 


Med to 4 noun to DERIVE an. 


f the entity represented by Ihe noun, These 
ANCE. phe: 











memengwaanykaa 


“be many butterflies about’ 
mitigoonskaa 















i “be a place with small trees; be ‘many small trees” 
nbiikaa “be a watery place; be lots of puddles! — 
nimkiikaa bbe thundering* 

negwikaa “be a sandy place; be full of sand* 

miinkaa be lots of blueberries? 

moodyikaa “be lots of bottles: 










Re VAI verb gigkaa, *have a cold,’ is possibly due to morphological conversion of the 
b, gigkaa, ‘be an abundance of mucous.'! . 






he Augment /-magad/ or /-migad/ 









il verbs can be readily derived from Val verbs by addition of the final /-magad/ (or 


times /-migad/), as in the following examples, Note that stem-final short vowels usu= 
Mn before /-magad/, as in (546), and that /oo/ appears after nasal stemns, as in (S44), 















Agoshinoomgad ‘arrive (from val dgoshin)’ 
Biizhiitaamgad “be finished; be ready (from Vat givzhiitaay’ 


kidoomgad ‘mean, say (from Vat kidoy" 7 
Maajaamgad “leave (from VAI maajaa) 7 
nokiimgad work (from VAI nokii) . 
Zhiwoomgad “take shape’ (Od) 





fhe ending /-magad/ can also be redundantly added to Vit verbs thatend in a yowel, as in 
gad,’ from gsinaa, “be cold (weather),’ and temgad, from te, “be [in a certain 


B10 John O'Meara for this observation 














































gthened before this eng 
fof magad is Much mor A saboncy | 


ep 105s fin a bag? 





Faaboozo/| Moat 
warily with VAI verbs 









iboozo ‘float’ 


“obtain a drink in certain place’ 


mabnaabooz ‘drink ‘ 
of the motion, or the means nk until dawn’ 


ecifications of path, REL. rip ples illustrate that this final is also used to derive met 








*swim, wade" 





“swim around; wade to and fro’ 
“walk/wade into the water? 
‘wade, swim’ 

‘stop swimming/wading® 
“swim back’ 

“swim across” 


Bwelaanaadgaa “swim very fast’ 





wajiiyaadgaa ‘begin to swim; start wading’ 
mshkawaadgaa ‘be a strong swimmer’ 


DNVAT/-aandwe/ | ‘climbing’ 


jaandwe climb around” 
isaandwe ‘elimb down 
F maajiiyaandwe ‘start climbing” 











maandwe ‘climb by, climb along” 


[VAT Faas [_ ‘be blown, sail’ 


‘sail back’ 








‘sail across; blow across” 












having its own motion final, bh 

indwe/, ‘climb,’ In (54 

along,’ (root Abim. 

in the former /-panzhy-/, ‘h 
‘in! 


‘bbaamaandwebtoo 


= bgwaashaagdoobtoo 
biidwewebtoo 

biidwewegnzhiibtoo 
| biidwewekzinebtoo 





final, and appears to show the pas. 
had a meaning something like. 


‘ever, the ini al associated with ii in 


‘aamaandwe, “go around climbing, wi 

9), its initial is bmoode, an ind 
Hong final /-oode/, “eral. tq 

Woof,” and the latter, /akizin-/, 





‘run around climbing 
“run around’ 

‘arrive running” 
“scoot [along], scoot by" 

‘run around naked’ 

‘be heard approaching on the run’ 
‘be heard galloping up (by the sound of hooves)’ 
‘be heard coming (by the sound of one's shoes)’ 
“approach running’ 

“run awkwardly" 

“run around; circle” 

“run inside" 

“run into water’ 

“run along, run by’ 

“fart while running” 

“run back" 

“be able to run’ 

‘run fast’ 

“start 10 run’ 

“nun and gather in a crowd! 

‘run around naked’ 
























haazh, “drag AN along. 
‘Meaning is now often spe 


“dance around! : 
“dance with one’s hen 

eyes closed’ (M)_ 
“dance in acertin oe 


‘move leaving a trail! 


“come leaving a trail? 
“move away leaving a trail! 


“fly, move” 





go flying {along}, fly by’ os 
“fly ina certain direction; fly toa certain place’ | 








‘bbaamoode 


} biindgeyoode 


bmoode 
dpoode 
jiingnoode 
maajiihoode 


‘move leaving tracks! 





“go around making tracks’ (NB surname at 
‘leave tracks while moving away" 
“leave tracks thus far* 





“crawl about” 

“craw! inside” 

“crawl along, crawl by” 

“craw! through an opening” 

‘crawl on hands and knees! 

*start to crawl; crawl off? 

*orawl under’ 

*eraw! thither’ 

scrawl a certain distance; continue crawling” 








“walk around on the ice? 


“walk by on the ice; “ 
“CrOss the ive* ile a 


“approach through deep snow’ 
“walk in deep snow’ 
‘head off through the snow! 


“approach through snow’ 
“walk through snow’ 


“go through snow in a certain direction, way, oF toa place’ 
*go away through snow’ , 


Motion and Activity Verbs in /-(sh)kaa/, /staa/, and /-i/ 


/-shkaa/ has a rather vague meaning, being associated both with stativ 


taabdeshkaa, ‘have a broken tooth/teeth,’ and verbs indicating ex} 
kshkaa, go rightly, goes accurately’ and mbishkaa, “rise tip, ascend.’ 





| VAI/-shkaa/ | ‘move, have..., undergo...” 


aazhgijnikeshkaa “have one’s arm bent backwards” 
baashkjiishkaa “burst” 

bdangshkaa “turn sideways; be deflected” 
bmishkaa “paddle along’ 

bookgweshkaa *have a broken neck" 
bookningwiigneshkaa ‘have a broken wing (ive. a bird)’ 
bookwaabdeshkaa Shave a broken tooth? 
daabshkaa “have convulsions” 

gbishkaa ‘be blocked/obstructed? 
gwekshkaa *go right; go accurately” 


} gziibweweshkaa ‘creak as one moves” 
‘maajiishkaa ‘move, increase, spread, be pregnant, start (of ea 





“Stop; stand still hold al 
“be busy . 


“hurry [what one is doing]! : 





in around rapidly" “ 

“hurry back; dash back (fom shor 
3 “(um around rapidly" 

1 “Jump [as when started}! 

= ; “jump in (c.g. into the fray) 








‘move, act’ 





“whirl around; spin’ 

‘pour our’ 

‘goof 

“face away: have one's back turned! 
“acvdo thus’ 








‘move! 





“change location; move! 
‘alight (e.g. a bird)’ 

mmaajii “begin to move’ 

= webii “run off; race away" 





i, though it is also used (0 
IBE In Vertical position, such a 93 [VAT/00/ | ‘move oct, experience” 








aanwitoo “be unable to walk (through exhaustion)” 


gdagioo ‘suffer’ 
gshkitoo “be able to [to do something]’ 


nehiiwtoo “be busy at; go hard at (some activity)” 
nmetoo “eave signs of one’s presence” 
oodetoo *go to town’ 

waabndetoo “be out visiting until dawn 








AN AlSO be Assoeinicy With 
HON With various yeriyiy, 


ound; distributed" 
ay from speaker 
"towards speaker’ 


Howards speaker’ 
“talong, by* 


‘away from speaker 


FCC as initials, as in lexical 
preverb bbaa-, ‘around,’ in 


onal in ROOT position. Another 
§*(M). Directional preverbs may 


wala Oo ‘bininaachhigeynan, Witago 
OA Fell astee white | was gn 
mW AV “While; poy 
| driving along 


xample illustrates the basic construction, 


“have tired legs’ tired 


body part represents a rigid object, especially a limb, hand, of foot, the 
Heal nak, rigid organic sli’ sometimes ocits evel oe 
tes this construction 4 





dadaakw- ~aakw- 
short (redup of /dakw-/) rigid organic 











Presence of /-aakw-/ is optional, so that the lexeme ddaakgaade, \s 
Iso occurs, This example also illustrates the use of DISTRIBUTIVE R 
€scriptive concepts such as /dakw-/, ‘short! when the body part referent is 
ly is, given that human bodies show bilateral symmetry. The patiern of r 
has the form /CaCaa/, where C is the first consonant of the descriptive init 
dakw-/, ‘short. If the stem begins with a vowel, such as /akws/, “bo of such 
ern of reduplication is /ayaw/, as in yaakwaakgaade, ‘have legs of a certain Teng 
ATIVE ROOT /akw-/, ‘extent, degree 


The final element in these body part possessor verbs is /e/, which mer 


final /y/ to produce /ii/, ¢.g,, gaagiijninjii, ‘ANsg has sore hands, with b 


Redial /ninjy-/. A few body part medials, most of which end in /n/, are followed by ¥ 


ims describing parts of the body may themselves function as initia 
liyebi, ‘have a tired backside (from sitting), which has the VAI Verb. 


id in the next section 





ferent from their 


“gnwaakjaane 
wiinjaane 


zgiibiingwe 
diigiingwe 


| mskwiiwaangiingwe 


miishiingwe 


B) Yankwaankwe 
| bangniishkwe 


“have airy body! apy 
“have airy body 

“have scabs on ‘one's arm’, 
“have a stiff arm? 

“have a sore arm* 

“have a creak in the wrist’ 
“have a stiff arm* 


‘Pike 


“have an ache in one’s arm? 
“have red arms" 


‘have big thighs” -hwaams/ ‘thigh’ 
“have nice thighs? 
“have large/wide nostrils /-denigom/ *n 


“have one's nose itch /sj jaan) 
“have a small nose” 


“have a curved nose 
“have a flat nose” 
‘have along nose? 
“have a dirty nose” 
“have a bloody nose" 
“have a sore back’ /-nawigans! *back* 
“have sore shoulders’ /-dinimaangans "sho 
“have hair around the mouth? ‘doom 
“have a stiff neck’ /-gwew-/ ‘neck? — 
“have a sore neck’ 
“have a stiff neck” 
“have an ache in the neck” - 
“be blind’ /-lingwe/ “face, eyes" =a 
“have a wrinkled face” 4 
“pave a bloody fase’ — 
“have a hairy face* . J 
“have hair of a certain length’ -aanikwe) ‘hair’ 
“have swollen tonsils’ /oniishkwet “tonsil” 





“havea dimpled chin? , 
“talk, give lecture, give a talk (C 
“have a sore back’ 

“havea big mouth’ 


# tends 10 be variation in these less common and 
Some Eases varying by sub-dialect, as inthe following: 


mngidoone “havea big mouth (O4y' 
‘dnaan’gdooni “talk, give a lecture, give a speech (CL) 


also the interesting internal structure of the word mngij 
hy! Which contains a medial element / 


lassifier /-minag-r. to which is then added the customary des 
[BODY PART VERBS. Corresponding “body-part” Vit verb forms can’ 
ondary Vil-final /-(y)aa/ to a Vat form, as in geaanwaaky 


ily Actions and Movements 


Body part medials are also used in various expressions referring (0 
‘Of the body and its parts. These verbs encompass concepts 
if Or orienting, among others. Because ofthe syster 
bemwin between states and the actions associated with 
at least for some speakers, ambiguous in their ‘meanings bet 
fevents that give rise (o the state, such as bookjaane, which 
“have a broken nose,’ and "break one’s nose,’ 


baapiingwe ‘smile’ /iingw-/ face” 
bookgaade “break aleg, have a broken leg" /-gaad-y ‘leg’ 
bookjaane “break one's nose, have a broken nase" /jaan-! “A 
booknike “break an arm, have a broken arm’ nikef arm” 
“Belibiiggwewe ‘wash one's neck’ /-gwews/ “neck? 

gziibligninjii ‘wash one’s hands” -ninjyf “hand” 

Brlibiigride ‘wash one’s feet’ /zid-/ “foot” 








baazgogaadejin 
-baazgogaadewaakjin 


“get scratched on the leg” 
“Bel scratched on the leg by stick’ 







fe, lying, are made by 
Y PART MEDIAL 





Actions applied to body pans are 
These forms show an interest 
Fil after stems ending in /y/), 
differ from processes of SECON 


commonly expressed i 
1 Morphological structure, in 
Following the body part, to 


jadded /-ni/, but there is no free word “bool ‘ bess - 
“throw one’s head back’ Mikw:/ “head? pe 
“turn/twist one’s head around? on 
Boodaakwenjiini ‘put one's hands into the water’ /ninjy-/ “hand 
boodaakwezdeni “put one’s fect into the water /stidsf “foot! 
daatgikweni “tilt one’s head backwards” 
dpikweni “stick one's head through an opening® — 
| gwekkweni “turn one’s head! 
Jaachaangkweni ‘nod one's head” 
mmaadkwepi ‘move one’s head” 
Bef /oshin/, Here /-shin/ is mmigkweni “shake one’s head ((rom side to side)" 


emer ure, which nikweni “move one's head in a certain way! 
thilbgweni “stretch one’s neck” 
J zhoomiingweni smile’ -iingw-/ “ave, head” 





vehicles)’ 


Mollowing words appear to have the same final, /-ni/, but do not 
“The first two cxamples are also interesting in that they illustrate the use 0 
“4 B indicate the reversative nature of the action required to complete the: 





‘an instrument. show fina) 
forms with final /-hw/ 


‘nsawaakdiyebj 
~ nshikewbi 
nwebi 
Wenaagdabi 
weshoowdabi 


‘Specifies states and actions 
is Occur, as in (88!) and (895 


“sit facing a given dieection® 
“stay with one’s inlaws? 
“adopt an indecent posture wh 
‘SiC up all nighy? 

“Sitin front; sist in tine? 
“sit with back (umed? 

‘sit! 


“sit astride” 

‘be alone’ 

rest’ 

‘sit downs sit there! 
“be seated and ready* 
‘sit down; seat oneself? 


“stand facing observer’ 

“stand with others* 

“stand there® 

“block an opening by standing bef 
“tum around while standing’ 

“stand stiff-legged’ 

‘kneel; position oneself on the knee 
‘stand on one’s head” 

“move out of the way" 

‘stand crowded together (pl. subj)” 
‘stand comfortably; adopt a: t 
‘stand so high (6.8, animals)’ 

‘adopt an indecent posture while standing’ 
‘stand with head bowed” 

“stand firstin line” 










back from a place 


Fto qualities and conditions 


certain direction 








large number of verbs of speaking and vocalization exist 
involving both free and bound elements as initials, When: 


end with a short /i/ often lengthen the /i/ to fill before no 


dendemo “eroak like a bullfrog" «ide Ole 

Nishnaabemo ‘speak the Indian language, speak 
(947) Wemtigoozhiimo “speak French’ « Wemtigoozh(), "Fi 

Zhaagnaashiimo ‘speak English’ « Zhaagnaash(), 


he following verbs involving speech or ora activity appear 10 
in most cases I am very uncertain. 


‘Tie, speak untruth? 

“sneeze? 

“sing! 

‘speak incorrectly” ~ 
“flash lightning, make lightning (of 





‘element /-aajmo/ occurs with directional ‘elements, such as 
f* and /anim-/, ‘away from speaker” as well as many manner 


1954) biidaajmo “pring news from afat” 
“yell about many things” 
‘talk’ 
‘tell a secret” 
maajiiyaajmo "go 0fT co make report 





“be paired; be in two groups’ 
“form three groups" 
Animate Intransitive Finals 
verbs expressing 4 sem] mal 
ludes the vr 








sychalo 


als associated with this final may be INDEPENDENT LE 
VERBS are found, Form (961) has a LEXEMIC INITIAL lacking the CO 


he independent form. 





Eimaawaadzi “be bomo beachief” gimaa 
gookooshwaadzi ‘live like a pig” ‘gookoosh 
nimookaadzi ‘be adog’ (Od) nimookaajinh 








‘aakziiwaadzi "bein poor bealiht aka 
inwishkaadsi ——‘liecomimally be pina 
born lat? 
ikiimngoshiiwaa= “bealways sleepy’ giikiim= 

dai ngoshi 


‘Blimaadzi “Live alazy life glint 
mnaabmewziiwaadzi ‘be born lucky" 








VOWEL, Such as jn 
OWel Of the initial j, 
ly? 


“slop laughing’ 
“laugh so hard one falls over 
‘start laughing" 

“fall down from laughing’ 
‘Taugh to a cenain extent? 


“be ill, be sick" 





“be crazy; be sick for/about(s.4)" 
“have a sickness in the throat’ 
“be sick from s.t; be hurt’ 

“be woman-crazy’ 

‘be man-crazy” 


also exists with the meaning, “cry, shed tears” 


VAT Fakamigizi/| “behave in a certain way, engage in an 


4 


go around crying’ 

“suarvbegin to cry" 

“ery excessively” 

“ery for some reason” 

i 
dnakiigzi “play; be busy at some ast” 
nshinaadkamgizi “foul things up; do a bad job’ bad 


zegkamgiri “eause a scare” 









n thal suggests the ending 
Fain things, have a certain dic: 
athS are rather differen, 








certain place’ 
lin length of time’ 
- 





(10) piano 2 
(1050) gewaan’ 
(1051) ggwetaan’ 








based on the addiio i) 





“begin ta sew" 
“be tired from sewing” 





‘pertaining to death, dying" 











gtimjiizo 


"become dizzy because ofthe heat” 
“be lazy because of the heat? 





VAI/-jinazo! 


‘fight’ 





aabjin'z0 
njin'zo 


“keep on fighting’ 
“fight for a certain reason” 








VAI/-ingoshi/ 


‘sleep’ 





aabziingshi 
Blikiimgoshi 
gliwaajngoshi 
gwingshi 
Flibngoshi 


“awake from a deep sleep” 
“be sleepy’ 

“be disturbed from sleeping” 
“nod off; fall asleep” 

‘sleep softly; nap” 














in bi-yaa, the | 





ingwaany or /-ingwaamo/ (9) Cy 


‘vowel is, sometimes /a/ and othe, 


, that with the directional preverb bi 
ing to the ambiguity in Nishnaabem. 


win between being in. 






(1075) 
(1076) 
(107) 
(1078) 
(1079) 
(1080) 
(1081) 
(1082) 
(1083) 
(1084) 
(1085) 





those of the animate ver, asin the following examples, 








giiWsaaji-yaa "be a great loss! 
eo “be w lonely place’ (W) 
i-yaa “be a problem, be an issue 
Actor-Focus Detransitivizing Finals 







may derive nouns, as in 
maage derived from VTA naadmaw, ‘help AN? by the addition of 
tivizing suffix /-ge/, then adding NOMINALIZINO suffix /.win/, 


17.1 Actor Focus Detransitive /-ge/ 








actor focus detransitive J 








luce DETRANSITIVE actor focus verbs, Transitive stems that end in /-aw/ coalesce: 
i-ge/ to produce /-aage/, as in the following examples. 


faankanootmaage ‘interpret’ 
bkinaage ‘win a contest’ 

bzindaage ‘Nisten (to people)" 

dngishkaage “kick people® 

jiibaakwaage ‘do the cooking; be the cook (for others)" 
mgoshkaajiikaage ‘be a bother’ 

naadmaage “help people” 

nataage ‘play a certain game; gamble thus 
nbendaage “sleep over’ 

nitaage “hear people say thus? 

nootaage ‘repeat what was heard! 

ntaage “kill; butcher; commit murder? 


“play at a game: gamble” 







ers)! iMlustrates anoihe, 

e of the semantic role rly 

the roles can no longey 

from a benefactive yor, 

ome sense of doing cooking 

with verbs that have incorpo 
fial element /-nuib- 










efer 19 aN inanimate goal that is 
wen, ‘dim the lights on AN," \p 
payment for IN.” in which the 
d through detransitivization 

primary, as, for example, in 
/naadaabkin "ge, “collect pay 

Salient because of the English 
s might be ‘do light-dimming,’ and 
‘object, but rather a compound 


tum lights down” 


ape (with instr.)" 
tit saw (cross-cut)’ 


IED. gaisgahge 
(114) jliggnhge: ¥ cut logs into squared timber 
(1115) jitzhaagnehge ; 

C116) moonhige 


stems that end in/4/ ot show ink 


‘vowel Al, whic! 


“do (it) thus 
biintoon ‘clean up’ 
maawnjichge — maawnjitoon ‘collect things? 
‘bwasjgc bbwaadan “dream® 
BEWejilywarjge gewejilywaadan “wrestle” 
) zkwaajge akwaadan ‘spit 


kosjige Kosdoon “pile things up; make a pile’ 


itive stems that end in /m/ add /-ge/ without a LINK: VOWEL. ff, and the Ns 
Position to become [1], spelled «nas in dkonge, ‘bite? : 


VAI Form VTA Form — Gloss 
/ daawnge daawam “borrow” 
) dkonge dkom “bite” 
wiidoopom “eat with others” 
wiijbatoonge —wiijbatoom ‘run around with others” 
wiiknge wiikom. “invite (people) to.a meal” 








ne detransitive stems in /-ge/ have irregular correspondences with transitive forms, 


ple, in (1133) we expect the corresponding VTI form 10 he *ndakweroon, but 11s 

jan; in (1131) we expect the corresponding VTi form to be *hehinaadan oF 
foon, but instead it is bchinan, In (1132), we find a similarly unpredictable rela= 

Tn many cases it isn’ clear whether the predicted verb exists, since Tack Teel 
‘comprehensiveness that would be required to answer such questions: 


vii 
behinan “shoot things accidentally” 


atigaadan “plant” 
ndakwehan ‘look for tracks” 









hough this is really a matter fo, 
Airansilive Verb of suitahje 
Ojibwe. could find none of 


sll (as a cook cooking up a meal), ¢f 


1 (of food cooking) 








jelement /-wil in borrowed words 
S print-wichge, type-wicl ye 
Olape, Videotape), vacwum-wichce 


hey can be compared to borrowed 
*skidoo, and gas-up-wi 


Heig-+-e/, where /-ig-/ 
aang in elgatiet in 


(1143) nige 


Ive verbs that apply to unspecified 


ean Only be used in reference to wailine 






















: and would Ladd PPropriatcly used. if the ob 


izes, but al the same ty mp 
ime lei 
the meaning of the inimsive, = 






baabiihwe 


“wait (for people)! 
pmidaabaarhive —“draghral people around dive ated a 
dkonwe ‘hold, arrest people’ * 


Bnagiiibzhiwe ——_ickle (someoney' 





Maajiiwzhiwe “take people away’ 
maajiizhwe “take people away’ 
moozhhowe “ive haircuts! 


Abwaschhiwe visit (people) 


“givefhold a dance” 
“fight for some reason” 


niimhiwe 
njihwe 
ajin'zhiwe 
nshiwe 
nsitamoohwe 


“fighUcause harm for some reason? 

‘kill; commit murder” 

“explain things to people (by illustratingyy 
form miigwe, ‘give’ has a suppletive stem, derived as itis ftom miinaad, ‘give some= 
AN? (stem /miiN/). A form based on wiijtiw, "go with AN, appears irregular, but 


'form due to the simplification of consonants that occurs with syncope, adjusting 
n /Wiijiiwiwe/ to /wiijiiwe, 


“go along with/accompany others? 


Actor Focus Detransitive /-aaso/ 





a 


HI number of verbs, based on TRANSITIVE INANIMATE (VTI) STEMS, take a final 
derive DETRANSITIVE forms. The VTI theme suffix (/-am/ or /-o0d) Is nol presenti 
form, The form mookdaaso, “whittle,” lacks a transitive correspondent in) TARY 
&5 of Anishinaabemowin, 


[VAI /-aaso/ 





actor focus detransitive 















‘upon himself or herself, as in 
from any transitive animate (vr), 
n. Only transitive animate verbs 
rbs never do, because of the rule that 
‘as either ACTOR OF GOAL, and a 
ate actor and goal. VT'A stems 
suffix to produce /-aadizo/, as in 
). Other aspects of morpholog. 
cussed below. Reflexive verbs are 
pears (0 be complex. made up of 
‘an clement /-idi/ that al t r on final /-bahidi, “run as a group’ 
and in the recip ul, eid cive an co tions, its usage sugye: 
absorption of the goal ro live. The additional element /-70/ on 
reflexive forms is jand 25, above, p. 359) 
The following ex mms, Several of these forms have spe 
clalized meanings Actor acts on his/her own behalf 














(1164) 


(1165) 
(1166) pnandz i try very hard (in spite of ilincss) 
(167) d u is the greatest’ (W, CL) 


(1168) 
169) 


Although the reflexive is extre 
occasional irregularities, as: 

be based on a VTA stem. 
/nawapwaankaw/. 3 


d its meaning transparent, there arc 

Where the reflexive form appears | 

faW/, instead of the attested VTA sic" 
hs 











‘Awapwaankaw: 






nvapwuankodasdzo “pack tang 
f 
iprocal /-idi/ 









[ VAI/-(i)di/ 





reciprocal 





@ RECIPROCAL, in which the ACTOR and a 
7 GOAL 
by the addition of /-i)aW to the tA stem, Sime aan 
| below, tach /-di/ without the initia link vowel, VTA, pine 
E with /-i-di/ to Produce /aadi/, asin (1171) and (1178) below, Afow: 
Ot seem to have corresponding productive va forms, such as (1 172) below, 










Beweji-bkinaadi “compete against AN’ (< bkinaw “beat/win against AN) 

















gewejkandi “race against AN’ “s 
giikaandi “beengaged in a quarrel with AN’ (<giikaam “yell MAN) 
Maawnjihdi —_“assemble'(< maawajih “gather AN together) 
miigaadi “fight each other’ (< miigaazh ‘ight against AN') ay 
ndaapnendi “quarrel with 0, fora reason < ndaapnom "quarrel if AN j 
njinnidi “fight with/harm each other for some reason’ 4 
taadi “bet one another, gamble with one another’ (Od) < /ataw 
webiichgedi ‘race cach other" 
wiijiinds ‘accompany each other’ (< wiljilw ‘accompany AN") 

20 Incorporated Goal Verbs 


re 48 a group of verbs which INCORPORATE the NOMINAL goal of the action into the 
itself, as a medial, as in the following examples. The derived verb is invariably 








Gloss Goal Noun Glass ; 
(1181) moonhapnit “pick/dig potatoes’ Japiny! “potato a 
(1182) baapiiwkizneshin “brush off one’s shoes’ —/makiziny ——_“shoe™ 

(1183) naajmiijme “fetch food’ Joiijinw “food” ‘ 
(184) gezbinaagne “clear the dishes’ Fonaagan) ‘ith? 





e verbs share a similar structure, consisting ofa transitive initial components ano 
dial element corresponding to a free noun, and a final element /-o/ that generally: 
‘after noun medials, such as the body part terms in descriptive verbs of body parts, ’ 







pmedial body part very 
FFAG prosluce fii, as 


ples. Note that few of 


Tapiny! 
Moezhigooganzhil 
‘cows’ /bizhikiw/ 





the same meaning, but hay 
following verb forms, which 
position, itis prefixed 02° 





















O20 





“ “fetch water? 
lWwse “hunt deer? 


wash dishes” 


WetiON is also used with m 
*wash one's hands* (medial /. 
ial clement /-isag-/, “wood, floor, 


‘any incorporated body py 
ninjy-! *hand’), Te ane 


fare some verbs that have a structure like 
that of an incorporating ve 
Hials that do not correspond to presently used independent pa 








nandaabkwe “go get one's money* 
gindaabkwe “count one's money? 
maawndowasbkwe ‘collect money, pool money’ 


ndependent word for money is zhoon'yaa, The medial /-aabikw-/is tel 
Classifier /-aabik/, and suggests an older period of history in which | 
only in the form of coins than paper currency, 





Medial /-is-/ 








“(fire)wood! 





mnise “chop firewood, cut firewood 
bgidnise “put wood in the fire” 


“some speakers the general independent word fo firewood is msan plural 
eSpeakers mshi isthe singular and msam isthe PLURAL. In this eases 139 
endent noun arose from the use of & GENERALIZED POSSESSOR FORM Will 
Structure /m-is-i, with inanimate noun final This medial would seem 





thing. ACWikwemikong 


J) is used at CL and R, ang 
have /w/ in place of iad 


fe are verbs with transitive 
isin these verbs bear no rl, 
be best in these cases to ana, 
‘Some examples follow 










emporary word for ‘child’ is 
nifjaan’si, “be pregnant, have 


Hcturally consisting of some in 
Verbal element /aawad, aawav! 
I15.L. (an.)), to which is then 
an analysis. 






“have a lot of children’ 
“bear a child looking like somethin, 











en more afield in terms of structure, the stern oh 
the final f i a 
where the notion of a load is vaguely lege ne ies oft 
bs are related to transitive inanimate verbs with VI tee 









biidaaso “bring a pile of stuff 


aah 
bmiwdaaso ‘carry a load; be burdened — 
Yaagiiiaaso ‘cary things outside’ Pe 
es “put things away on a shelf” a 














[Wat oodegozi/ | “attend to one’s belongings i 
7 ings ‘ m ] 





e words may have a medial element /-oode-/, pertaining fo belongings, perhaps 7 
. 5, ’ 

to the words oodenaw, ‘town, and ndoodem, ‘my totem, my clan” Itis also foundin 

pressions ngodoode, Nt ‘one family,’ and niizhoode, “two families A 









219) bgamoodegzi ‘arrive with one's things’ 
(1220) maajiiyoodegzi ‘cart one’s belongings away! 










2.21 VAI Finals Used in Secondary Derivation = 


eral finals occurring in VAI verbs are only used in secondary derivation, I fist some af 
‘common and productive ones in this section, 


-1 Verbs of Feigning, Pretending va 


[EVAT/-Kaaz0/ | ‘pretend to V; pretend to be (a) N° a ie 5 


final /-kaazo/ can be added to virtually any VAI verb to derive ‘0 VERI OF PRETEND: 


6 Sometimes called a VERB OF FEIGNING}, Such forms always 4 
fon, since the initial component is always a free independent) word The final VOW 
















W201 Is adUCU. Some som, 
OWE 10 F6/, Producing 
be busy." In the cases. 
fas in (1232) and (12)3, 
nd mwikaaze, ‘preven yy 
show lengthening, as jy 


e* « aakshkade 














“imitate a certain sound’ 


15 initials with /kanzod, asin i 
eresting in having the AUGMENTED ste Piet . 
ed in forms such as the LOcATIVE, e, 

Singular nwvilbid, ‘my woth! 


“pretend to be an adult! « gchi-yaa, ‘adult’ 
"pretend to be young’ = shki 

“pretend to be single (of men): pretend to be unm 
~ shkinwe, "young unmarried man? om 
“havel wear false teeth’ « /wiibid-an/ “tooth” 


2 Verbs of Negative Character and Disposition 


* “a 
WALT 
_— 


= final /-shki/ is added to VAI verbs to produce what are sometimes called VERIS OF 
usually implying qualities of character that are socially dispreferred. No length 
final short vowels occurs before this final, 


gajshki “be naturally shy’ gaji 
gaaweshki “havea jealous nature’ gaawe 
sgguinwishki “tll aie? ggiinwi 
‘gtimshki “be naturally lazy’ tim 
‘mgoshkaajiikangeshki ‘bea constant bother’ mosh 
kaage 
miigaazshki “be pugoacious! riigaaro 
nbeshki “be asteepyshead” nba 


ng. a 
illgweshki ‘be generous’ igwe,___ “give thins ANAS 


following case, although the base verb is positive, debwe, ee Herat = : 
recombination with proverb wi, Toca tense CnplyiN f feed 








r WITH EXISTENTIAL Yqq, 
be right, speak b sels state ht: also possible to ind 
truth’ ing example: 














ihe has & son (it ‘Hei son exists) (AM 15) 
| Yanwan val ind 30by “ANobY exo 


‘ewisan nad JsProu Yoby) 








HIRD PERSON POSSESSED) Ni, 
mi show the suffix in their ) 
REP Neisy nor, as in ples illustrate the use of transitive 


‘Of possession, as in 
ectively. Words that have 
inh, “child,” use the pos. 


261) and (1268). Verbs of px _ | Gaa wil av “nov'. gii-yaawaasiiwaan via ind neg 3pPrax> 3obv ‘ANpI did not have. 7 
oun, as Opposed to the _| ANobv’; dbahgiiswaanan na fohy “slockiwatch’; zhaazhi av “long aga’; go ay 


\ 
} Gan wil gl-yoawaasiiwaan dbahgiswaanan zhaashi £0 Nishnaabeg. 
Me Indians of old had no clocks or watches: (AMZ7.1) 























‘Nishnaabeg na 3pPro ‘Indians 
ae 
‘Gye go mii gii-wiidgemaad, gye go mii wiiba sii-yaawaawaad binogjiinyan, 
Noun “Then he married her; and soon they had children (AN24 6) —e 


Tbezhgoogzhi-im/ 











Poikwaakwadw Gye ay ‘and; go a» “indeet'; mil ay ‘then’; gil-wildgemaad via con) 3sPme>3obe 

5] (COND) ANsg maried ANobv'; gye av ‘and’; go av ‘indeed; mil av “hen's wilba ay z 
Mbizhiiki-im/ *s00n'; gli-ysawaawaad vai con) JpProx Joby (COND) ANpI had Nob 
/+day/ Dinoojiinyan na Soby ‘child(ren)” 
fakil P 
HMibahagiizswaan 3) Bngiishenh ge nii mdayoan mtigwaakiins maa endaayaan, _ 
Frikw(a)/ NAD “Tt00 have a small plot of wooded land there where I dwell” (AMIS.11) pt 
Jodaabaan’ 











“alittle ne ov % os anes El 
Bngiishenh cv ‘a litthc"; ge av ‘also’: nil prperr fxg “V ndayaan vt ind Leo 
}INsg*; mtigwaakiins ni 0s ‘stand of trees”: maa av “there”: endaayaan wal ie conj fe 34 
(CONS) where I live” 


/+kaad/ NID 
/+masad-aa-/ Nit 





Peniijaanis/ 






Taid-aa-/ XID 





Penahaangish’ XA 








Frox>0 (CNJ) ANp| with 
’rox “Indians”, maa 


intransitive) verbs of pos 
ropriate for given refer. 


As are expressed by Parr) 
ther,’ which derives from 
/niijaan/, ‘child.’ By com 


(M), does not show the iniriay 
b of possession form. 

yhat unusual in ils possessive 

x /w/, which does not occur 

Related to this word is 


‘that generally involve gather 
hunting, when the noun 
facture; and manipulation for 
Hle object, including such things as 
0, “spirit being.” Generalizing 
‘Social activity as applied | 
ings are not entirely prediciable 
bke, Which does mean ‘make ® 
Word could be used with 
Por kwe, ‘woman,’ in comb) 
‘the meaning is that of lascivious p™ 
lin these cases, the meaning? 
‘and a FINAL. 








\: Gojiing gea-wiisnimi, 
"We'll eat outside” B: “For gure, 


Gojiing av ‘our of doors’: gpa. 
‘ay ‘indeed’: gea-picnickemi 









bkwaakdoke 
dehminke 
gaawyike 

| gligoonyke 
ligke 
jiimaanke 
kokmidaaske 
kosjigaanske 
mdaaske 
memengwaanyke 
mbiingnike 
‘miinke 
miizhshkoke 
mkadeke 
mnidooke 
mshkikiike 
nda-kweke 
nda-niniike 
n’gigke 
Awapwaanke 
sabike 
saswinke 
semaanke 
diisbaakdoke 





ple. Note too toast-ke, + 


“urring with miny borrowed | 
‘make (oast, and homework-ke, *d 


BiMii esha, gea-picmickemd, 





wal ind 21 "we (incl) will have a picnig® 


“play ball’ 

‘pick strawberries’ 

‘do quill-work! 

“go fishing* 

“hunt fishers" (nb, the animal) 
“make boats/canoes’ 

“make socks’ (Od) 

“stack hay! 

“make socks* 

‘catch butterflies” 

“hunt wolves’ 

“pick berries, pick blueberries* 
“gather hay; do some haying” 
“fast (not eat)" (lit, ‘make (oneself) black’ 
‘practise traditional religion; worship manido® 
‘make medicine” 

“search for women’ 

“search for/solicit men’ 

“trap otters” 

‘pack a lunch’ 

“make nets" 

“make a nest’ (eg. bind) 

‘work with tobacco” 

‘make maple syrup” 


i-wiisnimi val ind 27 “we (inet) will ear’. Mil av "4 


i 
_ 


Pues 








} 
4 
3 
1 


7 
al 









pis: In the following », 
that are more common M 


0 Y pr 

naabemwin initials, ang is offerey 
din 

established Within the disc, Ure 


8 forms in Chapter 3.9 >; 
USE AS TENSE/ASPECTU AL, inci, 
us transitive verbs 


on” (Of vehicles) 


along} by the wind! 


though in some cases, 



















Pread a rumour” ‘a eg 
Boaamdaabaaz0 ray ony fray oust a 
ly around, thingy denattiae 
bbaamgaa “dance around? a o ial 





Roots . 












ITIVE ROOTS are used to Specify Various relat 


© Predicate's soure; 






Or extent. They are discy 


n Chapter 17.1. The following 
ong with a number of “writen” 







































Written Forms 
lich. fine], Fabel 
Jond-/, Tony 
Aapiit-/, apiichy 
fakw-] 

/dan-), ach] 
‘1asw-/, [dash 


Gloss 


“to: nSucha way? 








from, source, reason? 





‘extent; particular amounr 
extent; particular degree? 
‘here, in that Iocan” 

So many: particular number 

















ition in the way it attaches to finals, In. 
ibadizi/, “be put 10 a ‘Sertain use’ (VAN) andl 
nk; vote"(VAI), In certain cases in Which 
consonant /b/, and perhaps bistonieally ég/, the 

as 


THENING of the initial consonant of the final, foe 

“drive in a particular way, drive along a particular route” (VAI), from FNshizo/, 

} “Tun in a particular way, run along a particular route’ (Wan), from /IN+batooy, and 
*run from something in a Particular way, run from something to a particular place” 

from AN+bahiwe/. The relative root ANe/ is also present in the vert Aidfo /ikidiod, “ay 

thing” (VAI), where it appears o be combined with /gido, Which Perhaps sherwesup in 

Bilgdo /gligido/. ‘talk, speak,’ which also shows REDUPLICATION 

‘Verbs in the following lists are all VAL, unless otherwise indicated 























“obiaina drink ina cenain place’ 
inacertain place’ 

“sleep in a certain place? 

“live in a certain place* 

“stand around in a certain place* 

“ake a certain amount of time to do someth 


“take a certain amount of time to do something* 
‘We buried in a certain places 





certain place With Relative Root /daS(w)./ 


dso-bboon'gizi “be a certain ‘number of years old! 


dshi “be a certain amount, be a certain number! 
dsognagzi ‘be a certain date’ 
dso-dbahgane “be a certain hour’ (vit 


fake a side in a dispute 


Roots and Initials 


Notional classes of roots can easly be assembled. The following Ist 
and not remotely exhaustive, A thorough study of Nishnaat 
many volumes by itself. Examples for each root ot intial listed belo 
d in Rhodes 1985. Forms listed are underlying, prior to the application 
YING RELATIVE LOCATION, biind, biindge, “ini 


FYING MANNERS. aab, ‘REVERSATIVE' (¢.g.. as in untie, unlock, 


y, constantly, without interruption’; aand, aan), change bas ed, 
bit, bich, “accidentally”; gagwetaan, “temibly, extremely’ onib, 
bly, making noise’; waann, “in a circle, circular’ witch wif, ‘With R 


ii 4 x we uch.’ 
ing"; wiisag, ‘in pain; painfully’; zaam{aakw), "too much! 
QUALITIES. bagone, ‘having a hole’; biin ‘clean’ iis. ‘Enel yp 
"; bisktig, ‘wrinkled, folded’ (esp. cloth); bikw, “bumpy dabas, "Vow" 
or’; gaach, “small”; ebook, "damp" n 
anaad, maanaaz, ‘bad, ugly’; makade, "black's 8 
*good'; miskw. ‘red": nabag, ‘lat’ niinm, “weak's nook, 's0 









closed": mMooshkn(e), 





nso, “three, etc 
‘start’; ishkwaa, 


DERIVATIONAL positions 







appears as preverb macji- i 
“start to laugh.’ Preverb 


f, and there is no logical 
‘example, there are six in th 





/areas of Nishnaaberwin gram 
ito address things in this mono 
i, have somewhat differen! 
|preverb that has no root form 
SE and MODAL markers such a 
DDAL. The ubiquitous preverb 
soot Correspondent. All of the 
ised, The relative root /iN/ some 
those that begin with /a/ or /aa! 









fering students. Basil Johnstons language cone 
and stimulating thematically 6 


1979) provide very useful 


{, so that words with the 
ggott and Grafstein use i 


same finals are listed together. While the spe 
8 quite different from the modern’ re : 





ISITIVE verbs. A transitive 
in the following example 


*use IN’ 
“hear IN’ 
‘eat IN" 


lishnaabemwin must have at 
and controllers of action: 


‘goals are transitive animate 
inanimate (VT or T!). In thi 


ture of Transitive Verbs 


erbs, like intransitives, have a basic pan 
IAL, optional MEDIAL, and FINAL e 

to what may fill it, and 
change,’ (e.g., aandkwen, ‘move AN’ 

+ ‘shead fe 

. “bite AN off cleanly in one’s oth He 
ae and thousands of others. In $0 
M VAI Verbs, independent word stems may 
} may serve 
VAL movi, “cry, as initial, and baapih, “aug Anata 


ATION IN ROOT FORMS. Many Roors 


hay 
ding on what final they are attached to. + he 


Some roots in yarticular 
inal /d/, /j/ (IPA /d3/), and I! (ors, of both), ‘STMT 


Variant Variant Forms of Roots 


Sand eae aoe 
=e ae 
ewiid ‘| gwilj 


sewed 
mad 


weak, timid’ | zhaagood 


‘examples are provided here to illustrate these patterns, As wit 
at this chapter, VTA forms are given to the left of vnt forms. 


Q-TA IMPERATIVES show dialect and yndtvidual variation, particulate 
ers show imperatives in nal ©. gauniin “push ANS: ee 
to indicate ths vain by providing te As eat ted mn Raves TE 
erating consonant as well, indicated with the symbol = (tilde). 
but rather an alternative final consonant for the cited umperanive) form. 















of X with teeth’ 
of X” 
X; reach out and grab X 


them? 


‘with particular forms of these 
tion between /d/ and /j/ can 
5 Of PALATALIZATION, dis 
on page 86. The alternation between 
¥/, AS in (21) and palatalization usu 
or /ii/) or the glide /y/. The {inal 
with speech,” both require stem va" 


GW REDUPLICATION in (ransiliy 
fensive action applied (0 a 200! 
= One reduplicative patiern invol’« 
he vowel /aa/, as in naanooksw'" 
e the unreduplicale 
avi, “promise AN something 








opposed to unreduplicated 
rt wih 
(root /wiind(amawy/, Sa 








pattern replaces a C,Vi(C,) inal ethie na . 
utes an initial 1AMBIC {weskeitorg ue _. 
idaweh/, take care of AN: fix AN; cure AN? Rare aa 

il “try and getY (VAIO), with root /nandaw, cue pea 
a lying position’ (VAI) with nnaahshim, “fix AN, repair AN’ uy pl 
is ‘also evident in the VAI pair, nmadbi, ‘sit’ and nnaamdabi, te 
9 commonly used in DISTRIBUTIVE REDUPLICATION of Tbe 


ingnike/, *have big arms; with root /mang/, “big” 
tly, some roots show apparent copying of an initial consonant and 








f /dangishkaw/ (VTA), and shekshim /zhazhekshim/, ‘arrange AN : 
st example also illustrates how the operation of syncope can Obscure! 
fe 
Ush/ (IPA /f/). This reduplicative pattern is probably also present'in Wo : 
gadnan, /mamaadnan/ ‘move IN. wiggle IN (of parts of the body)” 
sbdoon, Imamigwebdoon/, ‘grab IN and shake it (VT), Re f 
€ Kinds illustrated here occur with both transitive and intransitive stems, 
. Medials are nominal in character, and may consist of either N 
NY PART TERMS, or free NOUN STEMS, as in the following examples. 





















=. 
gnwaabiigin ~zh “lengthen AN’ (of strings) (via) 4 
zhaabwiighan “tear a hole through IN’ {of cloth) ¢vti)- 
baazgogaadeshkaw ‘scratch AN om the leg’ (via) leg /-gande) 
bookwaabdegnaam ‘hit AN and break AN’s tooth (via) 
| negkizhen “stick AN into coals” (vta) coal: Kakzhe: , 
ndomaaknaa(nijeh “groom AN: pick AN's lice! (ta) ~* 
House’ /ndeikom/ + <t ee 
=e 
















rmedials, as in naajmijme, 
medial, but such nouns: 
straightforward In 


sitive verbs not uncommonly have free nouns as 
food’ with the independent noun mitjim, “food as 
‘medials in transitive verbs. The reason for this ts 











gas the internalized co, 
tiVe, SINCE IL then retain, 
(SUBJECT) (see extens\,. 
‘offen seem to absort 1, 
Anflectional reference , 
fled into the verb, the yer, 
3 i Pit isA'E INcOrPOFALed, the yey, 
al goal, and so does no¥ usu} 
the two examples of nom al 
the transitive verb— iq :),. 
the coals as a location of jayen, 
e,' the medial element make 















different form from tha 
NAL element /-aa 

also exist forms suc 

+ which has a classifica; 








ificatory medial /-eg-/, sh 
medial indexed for proper 


ibelass, as either transitive an) 
sitive verbs, many transitiy. 
With inanimates. Unlike the 
that one of a pair of transitive 
lowing examples. 


Relationship 
TA =TI+aw 
TA=TI+aw 
TI=TA+d 
TI=TA+¢ 
TI =TA+d 












ed from the VT! by the addity 
ind: the VTi appears derived from the ¥ 
Beases the /-m/ of the VTA final Assi 

















(PF) | $m; +h 












€ finals are abstract, meaning that theit function is to sub-class of 
‘define the lexical : 
they appear in rather than provide additonal ical meaning, These final a Bl 


idirectly to a stem or appear in combination with a vanity of prefinals, 
Aotions as causation, instrument, sensory stimula, motion, and many 
bservations can be made about Nishnaabemwin transitive finals, namely, tha 
fauite specitic final complexes exist, they ukimately involve any avery a 
bstract finals, quite parallel tothe Delaware, which the reader can readily discern 


ling the list of finals in this chapter or in the index, Transitive finals all.end in 
'/w/, as they do in Menominee (Bloomfield 1962:329) 


RELATIONSHIP OF TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE FINALS, Transitive 
structured relationships to the finals of semantically related intransitive 
ple, corresponding (o transitive verbs with finals TA /-shim/ and TH) 

Asitives AI /-shin/ and II /-sin/. The animate finals can be analyzed as 
‘and the inanimate, prefinal /-v/, 10 which is added an abstract final, /-in/ for the At and 
di /-m/ for the TA and /-id+oo/ for the TL! Such word families are common. 























































Class | Prefinal |Final Example |Gloss | 
VTA | FS) [Fin | bagishim | ropAN? — 
[VAL | sr [7ingy | bngishin | “fall” = 
| va | 4s jbngisin “all” - = 
vi 181 _[Fidsoo? | mgisdoom | drop IN* > 
er example of a word family, with variable finals. = 


fle $0 many cases, itis not entirely clea where to assign the vowel Yin these Form 


yer IN, trap IN 
cornered, be trapped 
=comered, be trappe 























Areated in Chapter 9, 

ibe identified only by carey, 
tured relationships of form 
the Work of linguists such; y 
§ (Rhodes 1985) has pro, 
Y in the language. Ajmos jj 


Gnd determining what ini) 
juncertainty in fine details of 
forms in the first colump 


ind; (urn X over’ 


X around; turn X over’ 





ich, based on the analy 
aning ‘together, with othe 
€ basic form of this ini 


nanalysis, 





¢ of /a/ in /dagw 
final segment is /w/ in /dagw 


O) suggests that their initia 
eHere we run into problems. First 
wv. 1 We take the latter analysis. then 
OWel in question is /i/, 11 is often 
Since this is indeed the common 
teasOnably certain that the vows 
ize & Structure /dagw-in 
hie basis of COALESCENCE of th 
Jol. 


itis not clear if the final j 
we must assume that the / 
very hard (0 know whether i 
link vowel. If the vo 
belongs to tt 

/dagw sien, whic, 
root-final /w/ with 





Problem that we face with 
that shows up in 





the set of words is 
0 of them. Do we ami none 












cognate forms in sister langu 


ages. Analyt rape 
lary can ultimately be an almost ye investigations into, 


ary c limitless pursuit. In this grammar, 
promise between a desire for reasonable scholarship and a pe 


kin a reasonable amount of time. I prese come 

elements and eae cthasive ins wae, ee 
Bthis chapter then, I will lay out some of the more common transitive: 
d according to a preliminary analysis ofthe clases of nals that occur 
onal groupings, rather than on the basis of formal features. Those wishing to 
ly of transitive finals should consult Rhodes 1976, Bloomfield 1958, Todd 
ymfield 1962, and, especially, O'Meara 1990, 



















Causatives 








first group of finals we will examine are those that produce verbs oft 

, that is, those which do not additionally specify a particular instrument, m c 

On involved in the causative act, but simply indicate unembroidered causation, 
ing finals belong to this class. a 










| Simple Causative Finals 
TvTA [VT [Gloss 

[ah [ato |Seause™ | 
ih sittoo 









sah Sal 400 
ssih_ | -8it+00 


IN |ainvam | ‘eause® a 


te that VTI finals are given in combination with their THEME SUPTINES, Which are 
always either /-amy or /-oo/. These suffixes are discussed in more detail in Chapter & 





























tion oF an instrument o¢ 
pound of free stems, ang the sin : 
to the VTA finals, The combing), nor 
VAT stems are then followed jy», 
nt in the MANY VII's made ¢, 
m, photocopywitoon, prinr, 








A ‘change.’ which can jy 
U/d/, in aandshin, AN ies son, 
‘With initial /zaagad/ (or /2a0 cd 

mes Out (of strings). 

































(41) zhaagoojih 
(42) zhih 



















Roots that occur with in 
Causative finals, as in the foll 








Similarly, initials with 

I CLASSINCATO 
Fadl Vil also occur with these finals, as ‘dare 
of the medial /-aabiig./, ‘stringlike object, es 
medial /-eg/, ‘sheet-like’ ee 


DIALS occurring with finals fig 

vi 
‘amples below. Note in (48) tha the final /gy 
NOK present. The other two examples show iy 








VTA VAL — 
G9) dkwesih dkweg:) ages — Y 
region . 
G7 gnwegih — gnwepzi Aci Wit Sy, 


“make X (sheetlike obj.) longtery’ 
‘shorten X' string-like obj 





166)" dkwanbiih _akwaabiigri dkwaabivoon 





Other causative forms suggest derivati er: 
le on from fully formed v, 
Ing is not always directly computable from the compat ae ‘wae eS 
Expect themeaning to be ‘cause X to laugh; rather me ‘ugha: em 


“VTA 


VAI Vil 
@9) bbaamgaah bbaamgaa bbaamgaatoon “cause X to spin; whirl X around” 
(50) nokiih oki nokiitoon _“cause/get X to work 
(51) bskaneh bskane bskanetoon “cause X to catch fire; anger AN’ 
(52) _baapih baapi baaptoon ‘laugh at X* 





$e 


In the forms above, both VTA and vri stems are formed with free VAL verbs as initials, In 
afew cases, both VTA and VTi causatives appear to have Vil verbs as initials, though perhaps 
Taal here could be analyzed as something other than a Vil final, 


VTA Vil VII 
(53) shpaah —shpaa_shpaatoon “raise X; make X high(er)' 
(54) gnwaah _Snwaa_gnwaatoon — ‘make X long(er)/all(er)* 





VTA forms can also evidently be made with VAI2 of VT! stems as initials, in which ease 
the animate agent or experiencer of the VTI serves as the goal of the causative verb, and the 
Boal of the transitive inanimate stem is not marked inflectionally in any way on the derived 
Causative. The following examples all involve V1 or VAI2 stems with theme sign /-am/, A. 
Tink element /-00/ appears before the causative final /-h/, or alternatively these constructions 
Gould conceivably be analysed as consisting of the elements /Tham-awsili, 


“geUcause AN to open something" 
“get, cause AN to pick up (something)’ 
“Jet AN know (something)” 


(55) baaknamooh 
(56) daapnamooh 
(57) gkendmooh 





ing a leading /s/. These 
JE BSENSE OF Causation 


examples have classificator 
ke") classification applies to the 


85) gaandin, -izh 


gdin ~2h 


87) gwaabiigin, ~zh 


gwekjiin,~2h 


-maawndoozh, ~nizh 
meshkdoozh 


mnjigon 
naazhin 

in 
negkizhen 
niimin 
nilsaabijgin, -zh 
niisaakon, ~2h 
niisin, ~2h 
nimkon 
nin, ~zh 
shagon 
shkon, =2h 
shpin, ~zh 


wiiwegiiin 


bmi-dkonan 


boodaakwenan, 


bshignan 
bskinan 
daangnan 
daashknan 
debnan 
deslignan 
dgojtinan 
dgonan, 
dkonan 
Buandnan 
gdinan 
waabiignan 
gwekjiinan 
awiidnan 
sitbnan 


maawndoonan 


meshikdoonan 
mkojiinan 
mnyignan 
naazhnan 
nanan 
nogkizhenan 
limnan 
niisaabiignan 
nitsaaknan 
niisnan 
imkonan 
ninan 
shagnan 
shkonan 
shpinan 


wiiwegiiinan 


“stick X into coals* 
“hold X up 

let X down on a rope” 
“dismantle X? 1 
“put AN down? 
“turn X upside down” 
“hand X. pass X along? 
“crush X imone’s hand? 


“raise XP 
“wrap X up in cloth 





BFOUp Of finals involves the use off 


w/ Lam calling th 
USE Of tools external to th 


VTA finals end in abstract final /. 
FINALS, as they involve the 


External Instrumental (Causative) 
Gloss 


designating three distinc 
Tcall BODILY INSTRUMEN 


civam_| cause by exerting grea fore; il 
Faw dni 


class of INSTRUMENTAL FINALS is those involving parts of the body. 1 
is of such finals occur, one for the mouth, or derivatively, causation Bp 





take X off cleanly’ 
=X break off cleanly 
aly with foot or body 


with foot or body; bump 
ick X and break X [of 








elated forms appear to have a ‘comy /-aajim/ 
form plex fi 
bout X,’as in the following examples, ped 


Jaagaajndan tel) everything about X" 
Mnwaajndan give good report about X* 


Th Common verb dbaajim, “alk about AN’ 
its VII Partner is dbaaddan, which appears t 
ted /-aajnd+anv, Rhodes 1985:103 lists the VT1 verb as are, b 


owin itis quite common, 


dbaaddan “walk about X" 


bkwendan bite off part of X* 

nwadndan ‘seize X with the teeth; bite X” 
biigndan —“tearX apart with the teeth! 
dkondan “bite X" 

gndan ‘swallow X" 

negndan “swallow X* 

shkondan “eat and leave part of X behind” 
wiikndan “suck X’ 





Suising hand; pull’ 


face up) (by hand)’ 
tt X Open (by handy’ 
strings); pick X (of fruiy 
while leaning over s.1,° 
skin of X; 
; fold X back (by hand) 
“apart (by hand)’ 
(by hand)’ (of cloth) 
$.L. out (of cloth)’ 


ndling X’ 
for X; grope for X’ 


fyi webnan, ‘throw X. 


‘Small particles from X 


X around (by hand)’ 
arrange X neatly’ 






















104) tnstmentat Cay 


Rezbiwebnan 
plikwebnan, 
gwiljwebin, ~zh BMiiWebnan 
niiswebin, zh nilswebnan 
nimkowebin, =z), nimkowebnan 
‘swewebnan 
webnan, 

‘wewebnan, 

zangjiwebnan 
aligwebnan 


















baakshkan ‘break open X with the 

biigshkan “break X into pieces (w 
X (with body)" 

bookshkan 

bshigshkan “miss X with one’s boxy 

daadshkan “lean against X [with foo 


‘and have it separate; sit 
it separate’ 














dangshkan “Kick X repeatedly! 
‘gaashkshkan “Iean/sit on X and leave 
‘gdagshkaw gdagshkan “roll X over, tip X aver 


| glishkshkaw gilshkshkan “break X off cleanly W/ one's Baxjs 
mnjigshkan ‘hold X down (with body)’ 
nbagshkan “flatten X (with body)" 
shagwaakshkan ‘crush X (with foot, body)" 
shagshkan “crush X, squash X with one's b 
zhiigshkan, ‘make X empty; vacate X* 


$6) zhoobaagshkaw — zhoobaagshkan “bend X over (with body)? 
—— 










e up (with foot or body) 
th one’s foot or body" 
st X (with foot or body) 
vy X, pry X (w/ foot, body) 
/up (with body)" 
foot; outrun X" 


‘directly applicable, though 
je, those pertaining {o pul 


‘things perceived)’ W, CL 
(of clothes)’ 


intally; run into X" 



















“weak Xin on mou otk) 4 
“bite X off cleanly nos aoe 





giishknendan 











gearenias “have X sticking out of one’s mouth’ 
biignendan beak X up in one's mouth’ bal 
bkanendan “break X inoone's mouth? 
J) zaagnem ——zaagnendan “have X stick 
gout of one! ; 
4 about AN (TA)’ ec 
bshignem bshignendan “have Xs ' 
lip from one’s mouth’ 4 
daashknem —daashknendan—‘splitX inone’s mouth’ “ 
shagnendan ‘crush, squash Xin one's mouth’ 


‘that this final appears to be used occasionally in verbs referring to. 
does not literally imply action located within the mouth, asin the following: 

the verb here may have the structure /nd+aapnesmv, in which component — 
is related to the free word of the same form, meaning "be crazy abouV/over some 








“quarrel with AN, reproach AN (for a specified reason)" 


[eauseinonthebody 


he VTA forms occur only in the INVERSE, that is, generally involve the ingestion of a 
ince which produces some usually unpleasant effect. Many of these forms have & WAL 
fal, representing the condition created by the action: of the ingested substance, as 
“make AN sick,’ with initial aakzi, "be sick? (VAN), with a lengthened final 
however, that zaagaareshkaw, “shine 08 AN (of the: 
be bright sum’ and also has a 








TTAishkaw/ | TI -ishk+am/ 











hen serving as initial. Note, 
sa VII verb form as initial, zaagaate, ‘be bright out, 








s body, though such usage is 
‘in the INVERSE. 





| well as Nishnaobemwin 






by Angeline Williams. Al) 
iple. 


bozogonaawaan. (2) 
iya’aag gaye gwa mii iw 
go mashkikiiwanoon aniw 
- (5) 
pining. 


they giv diarrhoea. (2) \n 
OF that matter, for the first time cat 
7 ) Blueberries have a 
(5) Ione takes too many, 






3OA2) External toy . 







[(AbInoO}IINY NG na pro ro 
0 childeen; nll uy 
*(CONS) ANp! eat IN’ 4 th 
Pleat IN‘ ant pr Op “hose lina woe 


WARN Vial ind Op sappy 
“tly: ‘nde ani pr dp une = 












W8od Vial fe con) Ody) 

rayeshikad ay‘ , oshkiem 

© | 3sProx20 (COND) ANsg firs eats IN: (3) Ne ‘ 
mashkikliwanoon vii ind dp in i 

‘blueberries. (4) Gan wiln ay ‘nov awi -albiwa 

pee ‘awiya pr indef J "anyone" glehtnllbtwa oy 

‘Many’; Odna-miljistinan vii ind ney IsProxeOp "AN eld * 

Odas-cxsarikaagonan vial ind Op3sProx INph wilt have too rruch effet ANS, 

nniiblwa ay ‘many’; ozaam av ‘100"; nlibiwa av ‘many’; odupinang vil fi mx 

CONS) ANsg takes IN? ies” 


= 



























nother set of instrumental finals involves vari 
specific. The first paic I list specifies pen 
‘of some unspecified instrument. 


‘us instruments of technology, both yon» 
eral instrumentality, that is, causation by 


“act on X with an instrument ] 









TI /-ah+an/ 

















baapiiwhan, “brush particles from X (w/ inst)! 
baashkjiihan “burst X open (w/ inst)" 
baashkhan “burst X (w/ inst.) (of 3D obj.) 
baas'han “erack X (w/ inst)? 

baazgohan “scratch X (w/ inst)" 
baazgodhan “scrape X off (w/ inst)" 
bgonehan ‘puta hole in X (w/ inst.j® 
biighan “break/tear X into pieces (w/ inst.) 
biis*han “break X to pieces (w/ inst.)” 
bjibhan ‘stab X (w/a single pointed inste) 
bkahan “break X (w/ inst) (of strings)” 
bkwehan ‘knock off a piece of X (w/ inst.) 
bnagaakhan ‘peel bark from X (w/ inst)” 


“break AN's leg (W/ inst)? - 














Jangzan ‘tumx 
Jaagaakean “burn X. completa 












*eilshkzan 
Biishkaakzan 












(00 attested form) 
“out X with a blowtorch; cut 










" bgonezaw bgonezan 


d ‘heat X and have ahole develop? 
(ES) bgoneyaakzaw bgoneyaakzan esi 


“burn a hole in X* 

















ther cases, the difference seems to be wh 
a8 the finals with /-aak-/ are used, o 1 
finals without /-aak-/ are used, 


hether the instrument is d 
he instrumentality simply. 





baaszan heat X and crack it 








baasaakzan put X ina flame and have terack 
* 

daashkzan heat X and have it split. = 

daashkaakzan put X in aflame and have itsplit 





fly discuss the use of /-2ak-/ witha range of finals, in Section 10.9, page 470 


—— 
allow Rhodes 1976, however, in considering /-zw/ and /-z+anv make Ey 












-_ 
) baapaashkzaw baapaashkean ‘shoot aX’ rend - 
baashkzan “heat X and have it burst; shoot (at) X" _ 
baaszan “heat X and crack itt = 
bgonezan “heat X and have a hole develop in’ X* 
biigean “heat X and have X break into pieces or ee? 
bizan warm X up (of food)’ je 
bkwezan “heat X and have a piece come off” x 


daashkzan “heat X and have X split 
sgiiknaamzan “make smoke around X; smoke X (eg fishy" 


a 



















beshaakbithan “mk X; vote for AN (tay) 
‘mainbithan ——_“draw-a plone of Ke 
zhibiihan ‘draw X 









final pair has had its usage extended 


10 apply to the: a 
eludes such notions as ‘se’ and plow: i nea 


w.' Itevidently means to, 





bbgoneboodoon “drill a hole fn X" _ 








biigboodoon ‘disc X (of crops, fields)” - 

bilsboodoon “disk X (of crops, fields); grin x" pad 

bkweboodoon ‘saw a piece of X off” Pa 

bmiboodoon ‘plow X (of crops, fields)’ 

bshigboodoon “miss X ((part of) a field) plowing” 

biiweboodoon “saw X into small strips! (W)_ 

daadboodoon “saw on X and have it separate’ a 

daashkboodoon “split X in sawing” 7 : 

dkooboodoon “cut X short(er) by sawing” : 

gaashkboodoon “carve X out® a L 

giishkboodoon ‘saw X off cleanly ts 

shagboodoon ‘rake X and leave it in pieces” ~ 7 

shkoboodoon “Teave X fallow (of fields)? y 
[Ti /eaheamn/ | ‘act on X with axe ie a 


biisgahan. “break X up (with an axe)” 
daashkgahan ‘split X (with an axe)! 





X fall (0 pieces’ 
part of X over’ 


ces; tear X in cutting 
off of X; peel X’ 
X {in two) (of sticks) 


















wiikp(nijizh 
zgigaadep(n)izh 
Zainnjiip(njizh 





Sets of finals indicate causation by 


ction-Based Instrumental Causatives 


Bshkapdoon 


napdoon “We X in a cenain manner’ 
wiikpidoon eX yp ~ 
*eigaadepdoon —‘ieXby thelegs? 





zxinnjiipdoon 


'y means of a particular manner or: 
d/, which indicate causation by app 


E Vigor, especially by hitting, and VTA /-shim/ and V1 /osidoo/, which | 


by dropping. 









un | pon wit fore its ke ] 






















baashkjtignaandan “squash AN; burst AN open (by force)! 


baazgognaandan ‘strike X and seratch X” 
biiwganaandan —_—_*brush small particles off X" 7 
bnagnaandan ‘miss X (eg. withastoney) 
bshigganaandan —“altemptto hit butmiss X* 
bskagnaandan *bend/fold X by hitting” ’ 
jiibganaandan “nudge X (with some force) 7 
nagnaandan *HILX thus? = 
nbagganaandan “flatten X (e.g. a pail (by beating om ih 
nbagjiignaandan “flatten X (e.g a pal’ 


ndaagnaandan ——_“stit X vigorously" 


break X° (of 3D objecis) 


d crack X” 
have X break to pieces 
to fall; let X fall’ 
break X (in two)’ 
have X separate’ 
X and have X split’ 
d dent X/scrape X’ 
¢ and have X fall to pieces’ 
lip and fall” 








ig agency (causation) in which 
jove in Some Manner or to 


right side up" 
ce X face up’ 
ke small particles from X 
‘ind X around’ 
off (e.g. tree)’ 
X; fold X° 


ound’ 

X up; make X highviall 
right’ 
towards/on X° 

€ in/under (s.1.)° 

er and place upside down 
















10.44 Examptes of Cay 


sheksidoon 
Sheyaabiisdoon 
2hiitaawsidoon 
thisdoon 
iindaaksidoon 






ing sets of verb forms illustrate the prominence finals in tran 
forms, by showing how a single init 8 : 
Be Py sw ‘single initial can be used ‘witha host of finals to convey, 



































bgonebidoon 4 
bgoneboo(ni)zh — bgoneboodoon ae ei 
*bgonegaw beoneghan “chop a hole in X° [with axe} 
bgonckozh bgonekdan “cut a hole in X° [with blade] 
bgonchan “puta hole in X’ [with an instrument) 
bgoneyaakean ‘burn a hole in X” 
bgonezan “heat X and have hole develop in X? * 
bgonezhan ‘cut a hole in X" ; 
bgoneyaakshkan ‘puta long hole in X* [with fooUbody] F 
bgoneshkan “put a hole in X" [with foot, { 
4 
“open X" [with the teeth] 
baakbidoon “open X by pulling” 
paakshkan “break X open’ [with foot or body] 
baakaabiigbidoon ‘pull s1. open’ fwith a string} 
baakaaknan “open X at the top” 
baakaakzan ‘cut X open set a AE 
bbaakganaandan “pound X open : 
baakkodan ‘cut Kopen 4 
baaksidoon “hop Xan awe ope 7 


Some specializa, 
eularly associated wi, 
ects, Mbak-/ 1S associated 

ould consult Rhodes 


ith an instrument) 
fragile 3D objects) 
squash X* 
‘(with an instrument) 
X(6f fragile 3D objecis) 
the teeth’ (of 3D objects) 


n two)’ (of sticks) 
break X” (of sticks) 
two (with instr.)* (of sticks) 


break (in two)’ (of sticks) 
(2) W/ foot/body” (of sticks) 







































Biishkbidoon 


Biishkboodoon 
giishkahan “chop X offcleanty’ 
Biishkanaandan “strike x and sever X, 
ee glishkhan “cut X cleanly (with an i 
aii Sub(n)izh —_giishkjlibdoon “break X cleanly’ (of 3D objects) 
giistkam gtishkndan “take a clean bite out of X’ 
wey giishknendan ‘bite X off cleanly {in one's 
Biishko(ni)zh ——_giishkodan “cut X off cleanly* — 
| giishkshim Blishksidoon “drop X and have X break off cleanly” 
giishkshkaw ‘giishkshkan “knock X and have X break off 
r cleanly’ (with foot or body) 
giishkzhaw _glishkchan “castrate AN" TAs ‘cut, sever IN'T1 

























ith initial /biig-/, "break, tear® (esp. of clothy 






















biigb(in)izh biigbidoon “tear X; break Xup* 

Dilgboo(nijzh —_biighoodoon “disk X (of crops)? 

biigganaam bilgganaandan strike X and tear X: pound X"” 
biighan “tear X, break X (with instrument)” 
biigjtibdoon “tear X (of 3D objects)” 
biigiiisdoon “crumble, tear, break up X (3D obj)" 

biigko(ni)zh biigkodan “tear X in cutting; cut X up 

biigam biignan jear, break up X with the teeth 

biigon ~zh biignan “rip. tear apart X* 

biignem biignendan “tear X in one’s mouth” 

biigshim biigsidoon “drop X and have it break into picoes* 

biigshkaw biigshkan “break, tear X (with foot or body)” 

biigwaakaw biigwaakzan ‘put X in flame and break X to pieces” 

biigzaw biigzan “break, tear X by/in heating” 

biigehaw biigzhan “tear X in cutting, cot X up" 








ong, thick objects) 
X° (of crops) 
fan axe’ (cg kindling) 
$' (with instrument) 
hard 3D objects) 








with the teeth’ 
ces in one’s mouth’ 


the notional features of 
the VTI. 


take X for a ride’ 
bg 


ire, drag out (of water, fire)’ 
by dragging” 
road” 

















bskaabwidoon 


























ates “carry X [with something else)’ 
idoon “camry, ransport X across” 
i gilwewdoon “camry, take X home™ ; 
Bwaawizh ———gwaawdoon “take X out of the water? 
Kinoowizh = ‘sda 
maajiiwdoon “ake X away” 
nkwewdoon “carry X to wheres the road passes” 
vaagjiwdoon “ake X out” b 
zhaabwidoon rescue X? 
zhiwdoon “remove X to a certain place” 
: 
} aawazh, aawnizh aawdoon “haul X’ a 


biindaawazh, biindaawnizh biindaawdoon “haul X inside" x - 

















Verbs of Perception and Thought ‘ L 
. 
ral transitive finals focus on the perception of goals through various senses, and as. 
of mental processes. ae 
Ti/aaband+an | oe, look aX” 4 ‘ 
dbaabndan “check up on Xi: look X over! ‘ 
aabnaabndan “Took back at X" v i; 
wenaabndan “select/choose X; look X over” - 
naabndan “see X as somebody else” P 
waabndan “see X° ‘ 
ndawaabndan “Look for X; seek X” ' 
raagdawaabndan ‘watch X; Follow X with yes? = 2 
kawaabndan “be on the watch for X™ 









JAN; take AN to hear 
consider X’ 


















07 Accompaniment an 





Mnaagmipdan 
mnopdan 

‘mnwaagmipdan, 
nsidpidan (CL) 
‘Nsidpodan (Od) 


TI Fittami 








brs “listen to what AN says? 
bkitan “hear X distinetly’ 
debian, “hear X in the distance’ 
nidotan “nyiaieaeet = 
aitan “hear X in such a way" 
akwetaw nkwetan ‘respond to Xs ashe 











‘use of this final in nk 





Vetaw/nwetan respond to Xs metaphorical, as the intial 
[means to meet or intersect, as in nkwemo, 


“be a crossroads” (Vin), and mkwetgweyaia, 
st§ meet! (Vil), er 


Pndaw/ | TV%-nd¢am’\ hearX” — 


ple f prominent transitive verbs of hearing and listening er ity gen 





‘share a final, But { am unsure of what this final is, 
“ 







‘bzindaw bzindan “listen to X" —_ 
noondan “hear X* a 


[TM emaand+anv | ‘smell X* li 


biijmaadan “smell X" 
mnaajmaandan “smell X' (W) 
mnomaandan “like the smell of X” 





ment and Benefuctive (Applicative) Finals 


ral finals exist which derive VTA verbs having goals that represent various kinds: he 
/peripheral, semantic roles, These derived goals are similante Aro 
by means of prepositions such as ‘wit,’ as in wildabim, ‘sit with AN? and 

































mays (0 PrOdUCE VTA verbs jn, 
When the derived verly jy, 
most always representing 
ly On the verb. These 

me grammatically oblique 
lly inanimate, goal. A rather 
iclaries, that is, those ben 
after the verb, as jy +] 
directly after the verb, jy 
‘muffins for Mary Ann,’ |), 
by making it the goal of 
peripheral grammatical 
¢ on the verb it is associ 


er 
Vity (traditionally called com 
with various finals to derive 
‘examples, the final asso. 
jitial, Which is then combined 
syowel /-i/ is inserted, which 
‘of cases, such as wil/sen 
to have been reanalyzed as 
*one’s fellow," as in 


TATIVES), the initial 
initials, which are then « 
ciated with /wiid-/1 
with final /-mv, When 


sw, pethaps 0 
rlifNishnaabe, 
walk" 
run’ 
“involving a liquid’ 
“dance” 
involving a building’ ? 


s but is not identical to, an 
element in such a way 











wildoopom ‘eat with AN’ Toopo! ag 
im 'sleep with AN’ yey pre aw, ibe Pi 

; Fs ca 

wiipe een’ mu 


oor 


cases, a deverbal final retain 
c ‘ains a form identical to it 
‘ils independent f 
form, 
“sit with AN® 


abi ‘be, sit somewhere” 


dently incapable of f “omplex, 

z forming a final c¢ 
forces the clement /wiid/ into a preverts athe 
Hace of prevertdriving final +), which enuses 
Wiid/, The following examples illustrate prever 


Ome cases, the verbal element is ey; 
be structurally an initial, which 


(appears as wilji-, due to the pro 
tion of the final consonant of 















‘drink with AN’ 
“work with AN" 
“be/live with AN’ 


e form wilji-nokiim, ‘work with AN. has a va 
tial position, rather than being a preverb, 

forms wiijgaabwitwaad, ‘stand with AN? and w 
yaad) are exceptional in showing the APPLICAy 


sant, wiijnokiim, in which ease [wij] 





iWjpendwaad, “ive with AN’ (also 
IVE FINAL COMPLEX /-taw/, instead 





I. 
ast form deserves mention, wiijkiwenyi, ‘befriend ANY which seems tobe formed 
basis of analogy with the verbs listed above, though in this case, the initial is 

iwenly, ‘brother, friend,’ a dependent noun, and /wii is part of this noun, 













benefactive, applicative | 








inal /-amaw/ can be added freely to VI stems to derive a benefactive verb, in which 
carries out the action specified by the VTI stem, for the benefit of an animate goal, 
ally a person. While these verbs often entail a semantic patient, i.e., an object manipu- 
‘someone's benefit, there is usually no inflectional reference to this entity on the 

AS with other cases of derivation involving VTI stems, the theme suffixes /-amv and 
Rot appear in the derived forms.' Benefactives can also be derived from VAI verbs, 
‘ease a nonce transitive stem seems to be created by suffixing WTI final /+t/ 10, the 












fnnalyze soi /amaw/ a represeting the VTHL bee sux am pls a VTA nls rw foe 
ne VTI verbs, 












form is nokiinn,. 
hexamples are pre. 
ects, beginning on pare 





stems. that is. those 


ng for AN” 


to AN’ 


thing for AN’ 


ie from AN’ 
N; take something away 
AN; take something 


AN (do something: 
IL. im this case nace 


A couple of the scm» 


Wea transitive sem. © 





“do the paying for AN; measure 
‘ foe AN 
hang clothes (to dry) for AN? 












iI) gzhandgetmaw “look afier the home for AN* 
22) maajiibiihgetmaw “write a letter for eo" ws 
“have something sent to AN: ove sxietng for 
mnisetmaw “cut firewood for ANT ee 
mnisetmaw “cut wood for AN" =< 
pambeiaw ‘pray for AN? ona 
(627) nokiitamaw “get something/someone to work for AN o* 
Thibiihgetmaw “write (a letter) for AN; write (a letter) to AN? “<< 
- 


ccan occur in benefactive constructions in which ease the classifies male 
€¢ 10 properties of the patient. that is, the object that the actor manipulates Om some= 
{ie., the goal’s) behalf, a a 


“shorten something (stringlike) for AN" haabiitg - “stramg™ 
“shorten something (stringlike) for AN” /-aabig-/ "string” 

“make something (sheetlike) longier) for AN" Hog “chat” 
“collect payment for something from AN" Maabiter “metal” 









‘dkwaabiitmaw 
dkwaabiignamaw 
gnwegtamaw 
naadaabkinmas 











. 


condary final /-amaw/ derives verbs specifying a variety of relationships between 
‘and goal, not just benefactives. These different types of relationships are com- 
illed APPLICATIVES in contemporary linguistic studies. ‘The following examples: 
¢ of the amazing range of semantic varatios found o@ Nehmaabemwtn 


— 


“use something belonging 10 AN” 

Jook hack at something telonging AN’ 

-Jaagh at something betoaging 10 ANT 

“accidentally shoot something belooging 1 AN" 
vecerve enail (rom AN? 

‘posh. throw something belongang tr AN into the water” 


something) 






ng to AN; tell AN something 
waasenjge, ‘shine a light’] 


TA Gloss 


Tor AN" 
| wood for AN’ 









"0% Neth ih Hody Pan Medias +46) ra 









thige 
“bull 

he hoon’ yale Bie for AN" * 

SNS _‘imake money forffrom AN! 

eee 























ding /-V to the VAI stem, 10 which / 
I h /-amaw/ is ther 
-amaw/ directly to the VAt stem results in loss of stem-final /e/, justas it 


¢ following forms illustrate these thee stategies 





es | 
it 
a 
[drop final ef, attach Famaw/ to Al stem 


| Stop final /e/, attach /-aw/ to AT stem. r 
derive TI by adding /-U; attach -amaw/ 





mnismaw | mnis(e) +amaw 
mnisaw | mnis{e] +aw 
)| mnisetmaw | mnise + (+ amaw 

















tems of vocabulary exist with benefactive s 
ynonyms formed by the d 
none case and /-amaw/ in the other. The following list provides za pe : 





aawdaw aawdamaw “haul something for AN" 
biidaw biidmaw “bring something for AN’ 
debbidaw debbidmaw “reach something for AN! 
gnweglaw gnwegamaw ‘make something long(er) for AN’ 
) goodaw goodmaw “hang up something for AN" 
mooshknadaw —-mooshknadmaw “fil something for AN’ 
naadaw naadmaw “fetch something for AN” 7 
naataw naatmaw ‘fix something for ANT 
zhitaw: zhitmaw ‘make something for AN" 
aabjitaw aabjitmaw “use something belonging {0 AN’ 


words appear to have benefactives only in /-aw/, and not in /-amaw/, such as 
aw, ‘sing for AN,’ from Al ngamo, ‘sing,’ to which has been added /-t/ to derive a 
n, and then /-aw/ added; possibly too yaamiaw; ‘buy something for AN; get somes 
AN,’ perhaps related to VTI yaan, “have IN, get IN,’ or VTA yaaw, with the same 






‘with Body Part Medials 





A lar part of a goal’s body, for 
Iny VTA verbs express action by an agent upon a particular p 
y Hoobeikebich "break AN's arm and baargogaadebich, “scratch AN on te Teg’ 

















“Veg. in the wo 
tial + medial + 


thave an itch on one's 
present the addition OF a transitive 
ebizh, “break AN’s arm, 

uggestion might be that a 
VAI verb. The problei 
do not show forms tha 
ishkaw, “push AN's leg 





following structures iy, 
dializing suffix attached yy 
‘of /gaanj-/ plus /-vaad./ 


iF (0 AN in contempt) 





2) baazgogaadeb(n)izh 
baazgogaadeshkaw 
) bookgaadew 


‘scratch AN on the leg 
“scratch AN on the leg 


: “break AN’s ‘ee (vith an instrumeny) 
Baanjgaaden, ~2h “push AN's leg ‘ 
‘gaanjgaadeshkaw “push ANS leg" (wi 
: : 2 (With the bod . 
Bilshkgaade(nyizh “cut AN'S te ont ‘ 






‘giizhoogaadeshkaw 
‘gligaadeb(n)izh 

gjigaaden, ~zh 
|) mnjiggaaden 
‘naazhgaaden 
703) zBigaaden, ~2h 


‘make AN's legs warm’ (with one's body), 
“test, try AN's. leg by pulling ie 

“feel AN's leg" 

“hold AN's leg’ 

“stroke AN’s leg genily’ 

“grab AN by the leg” 

















704) zgigaadep(in)izh ‘tie AN by the legs? “a 
105) zniggaadeb(n)izh “rub AN's leg’ ‘ 
‘zniggaaden, ~zh ‘rub AN’s leg ~ 





| Medial /-ndib-e/; /-ikw-e/; /igw-el | “head” 















bgaskiigndibew knock AN on the head . 

3) bgidkwen, ~zh puUset AN’s head down - 
biigndibew break AN’s head “> 
baagndibegnaam bash AN's head in « 

break AN’s head 
push AN‘s head 





gaandkwewebin, ~zh push AN's head +f tt 
Biishkgwebizh, giishkgwebnizh cut AN’s head off 






giishkgwekozh cutoff AN s head ~~ 
knock the head off AN a! 

_glishkewow knock the head off AN (with an instrument) 

giishkndibewand cut AN on the head ‘oo 


gwekkweshim turn AN's head 





naazhkwen lower AN’s head 
naazhkweshim Jay AN’s head lower 
niiskwen, ~zh put AN’s head lower 





















Indicating the class of the 
}/ of specifying an instrument 
biigin, let AN down on a 
‘mineral medial /aabik/, 19 
eem very common. A few 





“round object 







gUigmin’ gibdoon “roll X (small ro 








‘mineral, glass, plastic object 










“collect payment for s.t fto 
naadaabknan ‘collect payment for X* 
aabaabkohan “unlock x” <7 






















4 “ted 
ng word appears have his medi, but aks aspei lasfentoy seme 


aabkizw gwaabkizan “boil X dry and burn it ri 


Medial /-aabiig-/ | ‘string, ropelike object” a 


following examples, the medial indicates the classification of the semantic patient. x 














bookwaabiigin,~zh bookwaabiignan ‘break X’ (of strings) 
i dkwaabiigko(ni)zh — dkwaabiigkonan “cut X short(or)’ (of strings) 7 
4) gnwaabiigin,~zh _gnwaabiignan “Tengthen X° (of strings) “) 


following examples, however, it indicates the properties of an instrument. wie ‘ 


niisaabiignan ‘let X down on a rope” n . - q 
mbaabiigbidoon, ‘pull X up (on a rope)’ 4 
mbaabiignan ‘raise X up (on a rope)” on 
148) wewebaabiigin, -zh wewebaabiignan “swing X’ 
| wewebaabiigshkaw — wewebaabiigshkan ‘swing X (with foot or body) 
— baakaabiigbidoon “pull s.t. open (with string” bs 





ibination of initial plus medial Jwewebaabiig/ has perhaps harden 2 \ 
imply ‘swing,’ as it appears to in wewebaabiiggaadese, ‘swing one's foot to 






ole through X’ (of cloth) 
X' (of cloth) 
in cloth’ 





medial appearing with 
gis often more that of an injen 
lassifies the patient, or jn 
€ of meanings that it en 
er of shape (‘sticklike object’) 





inch from X" 

‘(of sticks) 

(of sticks) 
bark from X° 


“from X° [with instr.) 








bizh, ‘peel bark from AN, 
‘also to appear rather com. 
jects, in which its meaning is 
Very idiosyncratic meanings 


(of strings); pick X (of fruit)" 
of thin strings)’ 


(Wo) (of sticks)’ 
X off (of sticks)’ 


X cleanly, take X off cleanly 


Keleanly (with the hands) 


























beoneshkan 
jaakshkaw bgoneyaakshkan 


giishkb(in)izh Bilshkbidoon 


ishkaakb(inizh —giishkaakbidoon “break X cleanly (wit 
(wi 


Tong objects)" 
blisbidoon 


“break X to pieces* 
biisaakbidoon ks 


“break X up (of long, thick 


ince in the following forms Perbaps add intensification, 











al 
‘wallop AN, whompAN'CLLW 
zhiibaawaaksidoon ‘wedge heen a : 


A-it-/ AS CLASSIFIER. The medial i ‘meant ‘belly, is, 
a -jiir/, which evidently once 
es used as a shape classifier, as in some of the following ara : a 


ibaawaakshim 








glishkbtinjizh gishkbidoon sever X clean ake X offleanly! 
Biishkaakb(in)izh giishkaakbidoon “break X. cleanly (with the hands) a 
) giishkjiib(n)izh giishkjiibdoon “break X cleanly (of 3D objects)? 
6 ‘bgoneshkaw bgoneshkan ‘kick a hole in'X* =i 
) bgonejiishkaw —bgoncjilshkan “kick ahole inX [of ADJobjects” 
F cases, its meaning seems somewhat specialized to refer to (fragile) three-dimen= 7 





as in the following examples. 





Daashkb(in)izh —baashkbidoon “break X open (of 3D objects)” 

9) baashkjiib(n)izh baashkjlibdoon ‘break X open (of fragile 3 objects)’ 

D) baashkshim _aashksidoon “drop & break X (of 3D objects)* 7 
‘baashkjiishim —baashkjlisdoon ‘drop & break X (of fragile 3D objects)” 


474 10. 10 Verbs with Other Medials 

dimensional objects: a . 
In at least one ease, though it refers to hard three-<imn _ 
nat least one case 1 


piisbidoon spreak Xto pieces’ — 
serumble X (of hard 3D obj = 


(782) biisbin 
biisjiibdoon 
(792) gogwaa(ni)zh X 


(783) biisjiib(n)izh 
Hicetlike) by sewing 
i (793) gshkigwaa(ni)zh ewing 
10.10 Verbs with Other Medials ze gshkig 
1794) maawndoogw 
forms, but these usually involve g 
aes 4 (795) spogwaa(ni). 


some transitive 
{word stem which is serving as a 


1g to an independen 
the medial /-konay-/ 
ges (one’s) clothes’ (VA' 


Other medials show up 10 
sre best analyzed as belongin 
initial, This is true, for example, of 
2, (784), where aanckon ye, “chan 


‘clothing,’ in the follow 
i), Serves as an initial ( 


€ 


A, “causative.” This is a common pairing of 


finals that could be con 3 
ping together 


VAI Form 


VTA Gloss 
make AN change cloth: (796) boogjin ~zt 
“dress AN (797) miiji(ni)zh 


*pull AN’s clothes off (798) baazhdakaa(ni)zt 


VTA Form — 


“qanzkon'ye 
biiskon'ye 
giiskon’ye 


(784) “aanzkon’yeh, ~Y 
(785) biiskon'yeh, ~¥ 
(786) giiskon’' yeb(n)izh 





(799) boodaa(ni)zh 


‘A medial of liquids /-aagam-/ occurs ina few transitive forms BO bwaa(niyzt 
(801) daangin ~zk 
(787) ndaahaagmin ndaawaagminan “stir X (of liquids) 


(788) ndaahaagmaw ——_daahaagmahan 


(802) dbasaa(ni)z 


‘stir X with instrument 
(803) | dkokaa(ni)zt 


(804) gdawaakwwa: 


10.11 Other Transitive Finals 
(805) gewejiiwaa(n 


Many other transitive finals exist in addition to those listed above. Som (806) gzhaa(ni)z! 


abstract finals. In the following lists 1 illustrate a few of these finals (807) miigaa(ni)zh 
(808) =moozhgi(nidzh 


$3. | TA/-aam/ Ti/-aand+am/ —_| ‘measure X 0s) 
1 BE ol 809) n’ga(ni)zh 


(810) noopna(ni)zh 


The example words here both have body-part medial-like elements, /-zid 


(789), and /-ninjy-/, ‘hand,’ in (790), 


(811) zhigaa(ni)zh 
(812) zhinkaa(ni)zh 
(749) dbizdaam dbizdaandan measure X in foot-length eee zuein ~z 

(814) zkwaa(ni)zh 





7%) 
) dbinnjaam dbinnjaandan measure X in hand-widi 


ng historical alterna 


With initials deri 
tion of forms en 
(819), from mnikwe 














(of tobacco, etc)" 

fire under X°, ef, boodwe) 

(eg. corn)’ (cF., ztize) 

X to got adrink” 

‘out’ (ef, waanke, “dig') 
kX" (cf, zaamzekwe) 

(inhale) X' (e.g. tobacco) 











spondent. Example (823), 
of the initial, or change it 


(823) biindga(ni)2h 
j (824) naa(nijzh 
(825) naagha(nijzh 
(826) _ghishpna(nijzh 
(#27) “me 
(828) mooshkna(nizh 

(829) bii(niyzh 
(830) gki(nijeh 
(831) gwinjim 


a 


‘This final appears to 












(832) gwekjiin =2h x 
over/around” 
(833) dgojiin “zh fi { 
eH oe 4s X with others 
1839) 
en bei fe ind for X; grope for X 
mkojti OX by groping around for X 
















seenvation of Nouns and Adverbs 


—? 


Sand 10 presented analyses of the derivational morphology of i iy 

, and in this chapter we briefly examine the deca bese 
2 These last two word classes are grouped together here solely for piel 
Not particularly share structure or content that motivates i cant 
sub-grouping of parts of speech, * a 







JN ROOTS AND GENERAL ROOTS. There are two basic classes of ROOTS in the PRE 
ATION of WORD STEMS in Nishnaabemwin, NOUN ROOTS and GENERAL ROOTS, 
fools are used exclusively with nouns, and general roots are used with any word 
fegory, whether nouns, verbs, or adverbs. Nouns thus stand apart from other Word 
in their derivational properties, in that there is a set of roots that is uniquely associ- 
h them in primary derivation. 
ORMS. As with my discussion of both transitive and intransitive verbs, Twill have 
Bil {6 refer to the stem form of a noun, which almost always consists ‘of the basie word 
‘inflections, and with all short vowels represented, that is, the hypothetical form of 
fem before the application of syncope. Many nouns also show a final Jylor fw/ in their 
that is not pronounced in the simple singular, but which can be recognized on 
the stem’s phonological properties in the presence of various suffixes, Stem 
re usually represented within slashes in this grammar, For example, the stem form of 
for ‘snake,’ gnebig, is /ginebigw/ NA; for "ney sab, itis fasaby! NA for “man 
iniw/ of /ininiw/ NA, subject to dialect variation. 
rho {OLOGICAL STRUCTURE oe Noun Stems. Traditionally, ‘ vi in 
stems did not begin with either forts a 
es ot consonants, In modern Nishnaabemsit 


Js/, Ish) or clusters of two or more & vs and wih ata oases 


€, many words are pronounced with fortis initial segment 
due To the deletion, by syncope, of veord-iniial short vow} a8 ty OF expe 


















































478 + 11.1 Nouns 


bode, ‘fire,’ with stem /ishkode/ (0, 
reanalyzed some of these words 5. 
traints on word-initial consonants. 


N with fortis consonants or consoy 
wi, ‘eye’ NID. While stem-initial, these 
deinitially, however, because dependen: 


ge numbers of common nouns, especially nj 
has behiki, ‘cow’ and bzhiw, “lynx. Suct 
werbs) which typically, though not 


always, have a relatively straightfo 
mines the part of speech (stem-class) 


g as having component parts, though some 
show historical relics that - morphological system that is no longer produc 
vs paMany COMPLEX NOUN STEMS. Other primary nouns have Wentifable sists) 
components, such as gefehi, “old thing’ Nand gefehaa, ‘old thing’ Na, both of which sharc 
an INITIAL (root) component, /gete-, ‘old, but differ in their finals (/-hii/ and /-has/, respe. 
tively), and wiingashk, ‘sweetgrass’ NI and pakweyashk, ‘cattail’ NA, both of which have 
noun final element /-ashkw/, “grass, reed! which seems to be related to my/iik 
/mashkikiw/, ‘medicine’ Ne 

SECONDARY COMPLEX NOUN STEMS. Some nouns consist of an independent nominal 
stom to which a conerete noun final has been allached, such as goonaaboo ‘melted snow 
water” Ni, with the independent noun goon, "snow" NA as initial, and concrete noun final 
/-aaboo/, ‘liquid’; and zigaagwinzh, ‘onion’ NA, consisting of the independent word 
zhgaag, ‘skunk’ NA, as initial, and concrete noun final /-winzhy/, ‘plant.’ 

Tn some cases, noun finals are added in secondary derivation to initials that are animate 
intransitive (VA1) verbs, ( derive nouns associated with the verbal action or state specified 
by the verb, as in the noun nbaagan, ‘bed’ Nt, Which has as initial VAI verb nba, ‘sleep. | 
which is attached noun final /-gan/. The noun final /-win/ is also sometimes used to dense 
nouns referring to physical objects, as in dnakiiwin, ‘town, village” Ni, with initial d/ 
‘live in a certain place’ VAI, and migitwin, "scabs, leprosy,’ with initial migii, “have scab 
have open sores’ VAI, In other cases, /-win/ is used to derive ABSTRACT NOUNS of states 
actions, and events, as in yekziwin, “tiredness, fatigue’ Ni, with initial yekzi, “be tired’ Vi 
and niimwin, ‘dance’ NI, with initial nimi, ‘dance’ VAI. This process of deriving nouns {101 
intransitive verbs by means of nominalizing suffixes such as /-win/ and /-gan/ most : 


monly produces nouns of inanimate e Mtis i formati 
tena otal ee “Bender, It is especially productive in the format 


§ Hiphiset c Some nouns are derived {rom verb 
ICIMALIZATION, that is, By using special verb PARTICIPLE: INFLECTIONS | 
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ae BrOups on the basis of verbal them, 
mple, baatewaa; eg. if bee it vt 
ern cc cee. fe, wih he a to Ore 
fg : ‘dagamse, "belbecome foam ii ae het 
Hs the Participial form of Vi verb nsoobpad Pyne one eso pat * 
there is py semantic specialization inl weagria he He 
re rds, 
ssoobgak, ‘clover. aaa plants besides clover int EES jie ri ff 
my. Wor i 
ae ce Of this sort are structurally rue ante i i 
ike forms in some des of Nsom as A LECTION. Oh pa 
dale wabemwin show initial chan 
Xp ay peeoal ne as in dekaashiinh, ‘tourist’ wth HRA 
rv Carefree, have fun’ /Makaashi/, “spider’ i 
fange Of VAI verb sabke, ‘make a net’ /asabike, Ip Savas an otra en 
ars on the noun. I designate words for ce 








































minus its inflectional affixes does not Work well with 
nly nominal by virtue of showing special inflections 


cted stem of a true particip| 
h articiple is always derivationally a 
Bi In'the case of departicipial nominals such as dekaashiinh, initial change functions ce 


Be eNo ows, Conroins sein we ee et a ie 
‘ b : NOUNS are those containing one or more word STEMS, 
i in Sheen male doctor’ NA, which consists of the component stems mshi 
iw/, ‘medicine’ NI, and nini ininiw, aniniw/, ‘man’ NA. Compounds always Consist 
ly two stem elements, though these elements may themselves be compounds, asin 
ebzhiki-wiiyaas, ‘buffalo meat,’ which has the compound mshkode-bzhiki, ‘buffalo! 
its first element, and wiiyaas, ‘meat’ Nias its second, The GRAMMATICAL PROPERTIES 
je compound as a whole are usually those of the stem element on the right, as in the 
Of mshkikiiwnini, in which the right clement is of animate gender, a property which 
‘on to the compound as a whole, Furthermore, the right element usually defines the 
al class to which the referents of the wholeaword belong, So, for example, in the ease 
thkode-bzhiki-wiiyaas, we note that the right clement is wiiyaas, ‘meal, and that the 
‘Word represents a kind of meat. 
ENOUNS IN COMPOUND STEMS. Some stem forms may include PRENOUNS, in Cases 
the meaning of the prenoun plus noun combination cannot be straighiforwardly 
from the meanings of its component parts. For example, at Curve Lake. the 
ination of prenoun mji- ‘bad,’ and animate noun gnoozhe, “fish, means “Muskellunge,” 
ilar kind of fish, and not simply ‘bad fish,’ as is suggested by the individual mean= 
SF mji- and gnoozhe. The stem form of this word is /maji-ginooehe/, which ean be 
‘ord-forms having different inflections, such as 


ined by examining a variety of w . 
fPghoothem, ‘my muskellunge,’ which reveals the presence of a shot vowel, ft the 


. Since true participles are o: 





































a type of compound, since the result 
“The prenoun stem always modifies 
j respect to the vowel deleting 





SPrenoun in combination with a noun represents 
plex word-stem consists of two separate stems 
Stem it is attached to, but acts as a word-domain wil 








were the last vowel of 
‘white rice’ (stem 
ite,’ Is NOL deleted, ever 

dis not the last vowe} 

following /i/, the /a/ of 
It represents the first 
Of prenouns and pre 
§, Stems, Prenouns and 





‘should be considered roots. 
briefly, below. As examples. 
Hol appear to have rec 

$0 must be interpreted as 


























) behiki 
2) behiw 
@ esban 
(4) gaag 
(5) gaachag 
(6) jig 

7) mhiingan 
(8) mik 

©) mooz 
(10) mzhwe 
(1) n'gig 
(12) nim 


(13) san’goo 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 






cow’ 
“wildcat, lynx" 
"raccoon" 
‘poreupine® 
“eat" 

“fisher 

‘wolf" 
"beaver 


‘moose 
“cottontail rabbit’ 
“otter? a 

¢ 
“dog! 





“black squirrel” 


SINAL /W/ WITH ANIMATE NOUNS AND NOUN FINALS. A Jarge number of animate 
Some inanimate nouns, hve stems ending in /w, suggesting that atone time this ; 
baningful structural component of such words, perhaps an ABSTRACT NOUN FINAL 
fied the stem as belong to the word class of nouns or sub-class of animate nouns, 
in determining the stem-shape of a noun is its plural form. The basic animate 





foxes.’ When the animate plural suffix appears to be something other than / & 





because of the influence of a stem-final /w/ or /y/ that is not pronounced in th 





IA. See Chapter 4 


ple, bzhiki, ‘cow,’ has a plural bzhik 


/, and the plural of mooz, ‘moose,’ is moozoog, suggesting that It too has af 
w-agi, In these last two cases, however, he final /W/ ofthe stem and the /w/ of 
COALESCE to either /o/ of /oo/. Note, too, that there do exist a few nouns that do) 
final /w/ in their singular forms, such as beh, ‘lynx* NA, and Biv, "Rt 
for extensive discussion of noun stem-classes, The following list 


sample of Nishnaabemwin person and anisnal tems having 


. suggesting that its st 
‘ 18. Suggesting. its stem j 


























Plural ' ‘Stem Glgmtsoa 
bzhikwag ~ Peizhikiw! ‘owe 
bzhiwag Joizhiw! ‘lynx 
dikmegog /adikamegw/ whitefish? 








Gloss 


“porcupine 
























a7) at 
cas) ‘fisher’ 
es *woman’ 
be: ‘Joon’ 
a ‘eagle’ 
on “beaver” 
ay “moose’ 
“otter’ 
oa 
*man’ 
‘rabbit’ 
2m 4 ‘deer™ 
“muskrat” 
By *skunk’ 
nt in these words in contemporary 


ils, some word-stems ending in 

€ an immediately preceding 

zi, “be ill’ occurs in the noun 

UN FINAL /-gamigw/, though with 
d EXTENSIONAL-/W/ 

T discuss a few nouns which 

*/-al animate, as in mkwa (or 

inada goose") and */-i/ inani- 

le terms such as mkwa and rho 

ming Majority of animate nouns 

Bt Seems best to consider the /a/ 

Eno place in the word structure 












DEPENDENT NOUNS, particu 
of simple and compound 

ope, dependent nouns used as 
POSSESSOR. An example 's 







113 .An Assortment of 











lajganan, "eyeplasses’ 81 (W, CL), yh }Ponent the third person 
- ate ea for ‘eye, losing component ae 
NAL SHIFT. A few words shift their pan o 
J Part of speech from fa ae 
rent = aa form. An area of vocabulary where ts came ea “2 
mp ae : name Gchi-Negaw, ‘Sands’ a Potawatomi fami ae 
l, is base on an inanimate noun, negaw, “sand, but a we 
the word is animate, Names of individuals and hale ‘and racial 
erived from inanimate stems. ‘This shift 


overt change in : 
ONAL SHIFT, conversion, or TEROTERAGER the word class is sometimes 


following nouns referring to different kinds of ch 
describing various cloud formations, 






acento” 

























louds all correspond to Vit IMPER- 


nimkiiwaankod Ni ‘thundercloud - { 


NU ‘grey cloud; white cloud’ Od 
NI ‘red cloud’ 


ese cases, however, the noun stem crucially ends in /w/, as can be seen from plural 

th as nimkiiwaankodoon, ‘thunderclouds, suggesting an ABSTRACT FINAL, /-Wh 
be used to derive nouns from verbs. This /w/ then coalesces with the /a/ of the 
iuffix /-an/ to produce /oo/. Similar in its behaviour is the word for ‘day. gitzhgad NI 
‘which appears to have the same form as the corresponding Vit verb, but which has 
[giizhgadoon, suggesting a stem ending in /w/. 
INCATED FORMS. A few noun forms evidence TRUNCATION, the shortening of a 
in which case, some derivational elements may be lost or obscured, For example, the 

skwaandib, ‘copperhead snake’ NA, ends with the body part element /andib, 
SWhich docs not typically occur in final position. The fact that the plural is 
fhag reveals that there is no /w/ at the end of this stem either, A word with w 
eaning and structure, mskondbe, ‘be a redhead’ VAl, shows the more customary 
entify individuals on the basis of physical attributes, as does mfigndibe, "be a 
VAl, which has as initial the stem /mitigw/, "wood" NI. 












nent of Noun Finals 


‘oun final, initially some of the more commen 
s, in the derivation of words that asuallly hay 
In secondary derivation, all Initials are Inkle= 
hat harder to make in-nowns than It is 1 
fication in the organiaation of 


‘Section I will present a variety of m 
d clearly in primary derivation, that i 
fare not independent wond-stems 
ms, The distinction is somew! 
y and T have not adhered to any rigorous class! 















Pha, designating an 
aitials in these nouns are 
elun-/, "extreme, may. 
noun initial maanraanis), 
uncertain. 

te 





y beautiful thing” 






hich are used as filler word 
joun referring 16 a particula 
al suffixes are piven s 


in the humorous expression 
ORATIVE suffix, /-ish/, and the 


UN FINALS thal pertain to var- 
irdwood", /-ashkw/. ‘grass, 
age /-min/, “berry; grain, {ruil 
‘bush. Note that all of these 








‘black walnut’ 
NA "board! Od 
‘white ash’ W 
‘ice cuter’ 
NA. ‘hickory’ 
NA. ‘hickory'W 
NA ‘black ash tree! 
NA ‘red pine’ 



























“grass, reed’ 





ei 


y PRIMARY STEMS referring to grassy plants have the final clement /-ashkw/ or 
Both animate and inanimate nouns occur with this final. This final is probably. 
from the element /mashk/, occurring in mshkiki, ‘medicine,’ involving the loss of 


Wiingashk NI 
miizhashk N 


‘sweet grass’ » 


“blade of grass; stalk of hay" 


Waasaagnashk NA ‘species of reed" - 
naaknashk NI ‘bullrush’ 
| pakweyashk = NA ‘cattail’ 


@ case, Odawa shows a form lacking final /k/, comesponding 10 (52), nn 


$5, stalk of hay.” 
‘element /-winshky/ also occurs, which appears to be a hybrid stk 


noun final, /-winzh/ (see below, Section 3.2). 





) ninwinshk NA ‘milkweed’ W 







aq 













(or alternatively, « 


Ting to berries and berry or 
“The independent word miin 























113.2 Noun Finals Persining io 


NI ‘lemon™ W. 

NA. ‘blackberry! W_ 

NU ‘strawberry’ 

NA ‘com’ 

Nt ‘acorn [of the white oak]’ 
NI *blackberry*CL. 

NA ‘bead" 


NI ‘oats, rice” 
NA ‘apple! 
NI ‘cranberry* 
NA ‘bean’ 


NA “raspberry” 
NI_ ‘acorn [of the pin oak]’ Od 
NI ‘wheat’ 


NI ‘pea’ 
NA ‘apple’ CL. 
NI “cherry” 


Ni “chokecherry” 
NA ‘gooseberry’ 
Ni ‘grape’ 








NA ‘staghorn sumac’ W 
NA ‘bur oak” 

Na ‘pin oak” 

NA ‘sugar maple! 

Na ‘American basswood" 





od or wood products, espe. 
els and (wooden) floors 
‘be damp (of wood" 

as a final clement in 


 Word-stems as initials. It is 

‘Wt Suggest the identification of 
jadewanzh, “chamomile,’ with ini- 
VAI, and perhaps the initial in 
plated to the VAI verb zhiishiigi 


vith particular berries. In these 
d, even though the indepen 


Tn their tripartite structure, these 










1133 Noun Finals 












min’gaawanzh yyy 


“American plum’ W. 
) bgaanensimin'gaswansh ya “hazel bush’ M 
66) miinens’ gaawanzh NA “hawthorn bush! 
mskomnagaawanzh NA ‘raspberry bush” _ 


NA “gooseberry bush? 





n Finals Pertaining to Fauna 


rete NOUN FINALS refer to 


é Particular classes of fa 
§ ETOUP, Most of these finals papa 


nd in a glide, usually /W/, suggest 


















oun final /-amegw/ occurs in the names of many fish, INITIALS ng ene 


nL WORD STEMS. The first portion of the final appears to ‘be related to 
n the noun nme /name/, ‘sturgeon,’ and a stem initial /a/ is often lost when 
‘into a medial or final. The word nmegos, ‘brown trout’ (W), appears £00 
though in this case there is an additional clement, perhaps the /is/ (som 
E) found elsewhere. 









dikmeg ‘NA ‘whitefish’ 
gnebgomeg NA ‘lamprey’ W 
menmeg NA ‘catfish’ W 
 zhigmeg NA ‘dogfish’ 
zhngomeg NA *bowfin’ W 


‘of the INITIAL, /name/, with various names for fish can be seen from the follows” 
‘of terms, It may also occur in the word nmepin, ‘coltsfoot. referring to a kind of 4 


nme NA 
nmebin NA 
nmegos NA 


: : 
 Timegshens = NA ‘rainbow trout’ W a3 | 


‘sturgeon” | 
‘carp, sucker” , 
“brown trout” W 









culture hero/trickster Nen- 


n keeping with Nishnaabem. 
¢ initials ending in vowels or 
initial /mikomy/, ‘ice’ NA 
couple of words ending in 
L-/W/, between the initial and 
; wWilyaas, ‘meat’ Ni, and in 
water’ NI. 




















NI ‘Whiskey? 


NI ‘kerosene! 
NI ‘raw egg’ W 
NL ‘gravy’ W. 
NI ‘vinegar’ 


NM ‘saltwater’ Od 








n final is probably related to noun fina -by/ Ttis mosily used in secondar a 
esignate ropes and strings associated with the referent of the noun serving 
or example, mtigwaab, ‘archery bow, with final /-aby/ attached to stem /mitigw/, 

‘The extended form /-eyaaby/ in general Anishinaabemowin most com: 
after noun stems ending in /n/ as it does in one of the examples T have for 


n words such as gnwaabiigci, ‘be long (of stringlike things)’ VA, and dkwaabifgzk 


things)" VAI, suggesting that the medial is a complex of /amby-ag-/. 
related as well to the final element /(a)by/ in words such as sab, “net! NA and 
wood bark’ NA. 


‘stove pipe support wire’ M 
“chain for hanging a cooking pol” 
“bow? (archery) 


goodaagnaab NI 
goodkikwaancyaab NI 
mtigwaab NA 
sabaab NI ‘rope’ 
“NI /-gamigw/ wilding, habitation’ (all NI) ay 

final /-gamigw/ is extremely productive, used to name buildings, their parts, 
the habitations of animals and in 


sects, Almost all initials are 
1s, and can be NOUNS (usually animate) oF ANIMATE INTRANSITIVE (VAD) VERBS: A 
‘with roots occur, such as /miskw-/, 












‘red,’ in mskogmig, ‘red house,’ and 
rextreme, marvelous,’ in ggweraart"gamig, NETY impressive 
nmonly occurs with initials ending in VOWELS, whether VAI 
Be nouns, as in (144) and (154). Initials represenung stems 

¥/, ‘stone.’ shaw the VOCALIZATION and 

ips under the influence of extensional 

dition of /i/ and extensional-/W, @ 



















resulting in /ii/, pert 
‘ending in /shv show the a 





Stadt « 


Faaby/, /-eyaaby/| ‘rope; string; chain’ (sringike) =z = ity 3 
















(175), with noun initia, 
Faraone Fil in (174), 
ikiW/), lose final /w/, hy: 
ending in short /y 


Gyfify extensional. WI in the 
f that the noun ki, “land 


IY which has as initia) 
tig, “anthill,’ which has as 


is given in parentheses 


(be ill’) 

inl, NA *bird) 
NA ‘cow’) 
INI ‘car') 


Od (/jtibay/ NA ‘ghost, spirit’) 
in/ NI ‘boat’) 


ish/ NA ‘sheep") 
‘NI ‘seed") 


1} mkomiiweamig 
) eens 


“Ngaasmoon' gamig 
Hiimhidiiwgamig 


_ nimgamig 

3) nimookaajiinygmig 
4) nimshigmig 

5) nimshiiwgamig 
_ookaan’gamig 


_skoon’ gamig 
taasoowgamig 
wiishktewgamig 
0) zaaghamoogmig 
zhashkgamig 











NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 


NI 
NI 
NI 
NI 
N 


NI 


NI 


N 


NI 


Nl 


N 


z 


N 


NI 


NI 


NI 
NI 


“house made of bricks? 

“ted rock’) 

“red house’ (/misko/ RT "ted"), 
“oghouse’ (imitigw/ Nt tog, woody 
“Toolshed! M (/anokaazowin Nt‘too}!) 
‘church’ (/anamahe/ Vat \ 'pray") 
“house with a flat roof” M (Inabaged Ki 
‘tent’ (/ningaasimoon/ Ni ‘sail; canvas!) 


“dance house! M (/niimihidi/ VAT Ro 
together") 


“doghouse, kennel’ M (/animw/ Na ‘do 


‘doghouse, kennel’ M (/animoo! 
‘dog’) a 


‘doghouse, kennel (fanimosh) NA“dog') 
“doghouse; kennel’ CL. (/animoshy NA “dog') —_ 


“barn/shelter for animals’ (/ookaan/ NA al 
‘domestic animal") 


school house’ (/iskoon/ NI school!) 
“storage shed! (/ataaso/ VAL ‘store things") 
“smoke house’ (/whishkwate/ Vil ‘be smoked?) 
“outhouse! M (/zaagahany/ VAI ‘go outside’ 


























[Rt Fikomaan/ | “knife! 


“muskrat lodge” (/ozhashkw/ NA ‘muskrat = 








biindkomaan — NI 
mookmaan Nt 


*knife-sheath, scabbard” 


“knife” 


final /-ikomaan/ is used to form nouns relating 0 knives. ate Fed a 
E VERB FINALS /-koN/ (VTA) and /-kod+am/ (VT), ‘euL% (with a 










Animate nouns, that have a pininy 
nerally lack such meanings jn 


diminutive suffix /-(e)ns/. Virtually any 
this suffix, but some items of vocab. 
aving referents that are perceived as 
d, for example bebiins ‘baby’ na 
In other cases, items of vocabulary 
/on the basis of the presence or absence 
‘adiminutive means ‘hickory nut, ven 
NI, refers specifically to a pes 

ing with spiritual power,’ but with a 





11.4.1 Productive pj 
'iminutive /-ens/ and Comempeh 5, 


gaazhgens 
gekekoons 
gwaagwaashknejiins 
gwiiwzens 
‘gyaashkshens 
jiisens 

Koojiins 

kwezens 
‘Maamaateshiins 
memskon'gwiigaans 
‘miimiins 

miinens 

mkomiins 
mnidoons 
mnidooshens 
mooshens 
mooshweniigaans 
mskwaabiimnagoons 
mligwaakiins 
naabdoochgaans 
nebaamaa-zhngobiins 
nenookaashiins 
nenooshkaashiins 
nesegwaabdehgaans 
oojiins 

pahiins 
shkikmaanens 
shkodens 
‘waabniglishwesiins 
wiigwaamens 


wiindgoo-bneshiins 


NA 
NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 
NA 
M 
ni 
NA 
NI 


NA 






“cat; Kitten’ 


“ 
‘Pigeon hawk’ cf, gekek, various kinds of hawk 

‘song sparrow’ W 

“isp ; 

‘omnen ‘em W (ef. gyaashkosh, “gull (pe) | 
‘carrot’ W 

"louse" 


“girl [ef., kwe Na, ‘woman') 

‘firefly’ M 

“red-winged blackbird’ W 

“mayfly’ M [cf., miimii NA ‘pigeon; dovel] 
“hawthorn berry? 

‘icicle’ Od [cf., mkom Na “ice; piece of ice") 
“flying insect’ [ef. mnidoo “manitou'} 

“gnat’ W [cf mnidoo “manitou'] 

“blackfly’ M 

“handkerchief” 

red osier” 

‘stand of trees’ [cf,, mtigwaaki ni forest") 
“shoelace” W 

‘common juniper’ M 

fuby-throated hummingbird’ 

“ruby-throated hummingbird’ W 

‘pin’ 

ny’ 
“Jeprechaun, elf; myth race of small people® 
‘Jiule piece of lead bullet 

‘match’ [ef. shkode ni “fire") 
“Feast bittern’ W 

hathroom; outhouse” fof. wiigwaain NI house") 


Eastern kingbird 





‘On page 185, so only a 

‘The initials to which 
h not invariably. The con 
111.8:2, beginning on page 







thing of a diminutive fla: 
¢, their segmentation, or 
in, Often these represent 
IS section I list a few exam: 
Consonants sometimes show 
lar Or alveopalatal fricative or 










“black:billed cuckoo? W 
NA “mullet! W . 


1 
NA ‘erieket —— 
NA “clflike being’ CL. —— 
NA ‘ted-winged blackbird! wea 


NA ‘American biltern’ W, CL. 






NA “Iroquois; Kind of snake! 
nepagjnikesi NA. ‘mole’ CL. ne 
? —7 
oojiigaawesi NA ‘cricket’M 


waawaatesi NA ‘firefly’ W, CL. 








‘diminutives® 





Omfield 1958:65 analyzes noun final /-ji/ as having « meaning ‘small ro 
Out that almost all noun stems containing this element have an additio 
in final. 


bshkwaanaajiinh NA “bat (mammal)? 


kakjiish NA ‘woodehuck’ W 
Kakjiishenh NA woodchuck* 
nimookaajiinh NA ‘dog! 
(waa)waabgonoojiinh NA ‘mouse! 


Bwangwaashknejiins NA ‘song sparrow’ W 
i ‘louse’ 
“bedbug; stinkbug' W 


*bedbug; stinkbug’ M_ 


_ koojiins NA 
mnaagjiinh NA 
mnaagjiis NA 


binoojiinh Na ‘chil 
bnogjiins NA ‘baby’ 
“balloon’ M 


pashkwaajiinh NI 



























ns Nous Fs ih Caen and Ca 


NA ‘spider’ M, CL 
NA ‘crayfish’ 
NA ‘minke 


with Classifiers and Classifierlike Eh 


with classifiers or classifier-like elements 
i occur, 
0 independent noun stems, ‘hough forms with gk 


jow a final /w/, suggesting that these components are a 
dial and an abstract noun final, These finals do service in all 
Concepts, such as waasechganiigin, ‘curtain’ Nt, with the 
Waasechganaabik, “glass, window pane’ NI, both of which are 
aL NOUN, Waasechgan, ‘Window’ Ni, 








“metal, glass, plastic (inorganic solid) 





1 is used to refer to objects representing inorganic solids, such as glass, 
‘become specialized in some uses to refer to money, as it commonly 
eS as initial, as in bezhgwaabik, ‘one dollar’ NI, and niizhwaabik, 


NM ‘one dollar’ 

NI ‘wire’ 

NI “flat piece of metal; shovel; spade” 

NI ‘two dollars” 

NI “copper” 

atm 
js also used to indicate something of metal or glass pertaining 10 the base 
‘in the following. a 


sshkwaandemaabik — NI ‘doorknob? 
‘waasechganaabik NI ‘windowpane, glass” 


component Parts, — 
f meanings arc not always predictable from the meanings of ‘npr 
en from the following, 


‘Kikwaabik Ni ‘tin can’ (stem /akikw/. "pot, kettle! NA) 









(304) wiigwaasaatig. Yi 
(305) wiigwaasminaatig NA 
(306) zaswemnaatig. NA 





=e 
cherry tree” 


oam 

It may also be added to independent noun stems to designate a wooden or pole-hhe 
object associated with the referent of the noun stem, as in bshazheyganaatig ‘whipstock’ 
(CL), which has the noun bshazheyigan, ‘whip' Nias initial, and daabaanaatig, ‘runner on 9 
‘sled’ NI, which has as initial daabaan, ‘car, sled’ NA/NI. 










IW/. In the first example, 
In inexplicable connective o 










final /w/ is Jost fro 
in 
‘lement /-aan-/. gi ie 


akdantig 
“waagaakdwaanaatig 


NI ‘axe-handle! 
NI ‘axe-handle® M 


BHGYANE Word shows the loss of final // from the noun initial 


 wiigbaatig NA" “American basswood? (stem /wiigabyf) 


fipal /-aatigw/ is undoubtedly related to the general words for “Wroe" and “stick,? mig 


mitig NI, respectively, in that it appears to share final component with them. /tigwi. 







Hinal/-liginw/ is used to designate clothlike objects, After stems ending in /Wh It 
the variant /-eginw/. It may be attached to roots, asin mskwegin, “red cloth Ni, where 
d to the root /miskw/, ‘red,’ or 10 free words, as in nbaagniigin, "bedspread, beds 
Where it is added to the independent noun stem /aibaagan/, “bed! NI, 









(307) aazhdeyaatig mi “cross, crucifix’ (ef. aazhde ‘cross’ vai) 
(308) bdakiighignaatig M ‘rod of a quilting frame’ 
(309) bshanzhehganeyaatig NI ‘whipstock 

(310) bshazheyganaati Nt ‘whipstock' CL. 

GIN) daabaanaatig. NI ‘tunner (on a sleigh)" 
(312) dewehganaatig Nt ‘drumstick” 

(313) jtibyaatig NA “cross; crucifix’ 

314) nbaagnaatig Nt ‘bed board; bed post’ W, CL 
G15) Ahibiihganaatig Ni ‘pencil’ M 

(316) hibiihganaatig NA ‘pen’ M. 

G17) zhooshkjiwaanaat)g NA 'skiM* 


‘Some NOUN STEMS endin, 
Compare, for example, 


IN 8 GLIDE, /¥/ oF /w/, lose their final , 
llowing | glide before this sur 
the foli ‘19 words, both having the initial meaning 





zenbaawegin 


bshkwegin NA ‘leather’ 
bshkwegniigin NI ‘eather clothing 
doopwiniigin NI ‘tablecloth’ 
gdagiigin Ni “cloth; piece of cloth’ 
mooshweniigin NA ‘cunain ; 
mskwegin NI ‘piece of red cloth" 
naabkwaaniigin Ni ‘sailcloth, canvas” 
nbaagniigin Ni ‘bedspread, bedsheet 
nbaagniigin ni “bedsheet” Od 
Hgaasmoonligin Ni “canvas’ 
pakwaaniigin NI ‘canvas cover’ 
‘waabshkiigin 1 ‘white cloth" Od 
Waasechganiigin NI ‘window curtain’ M 
Nt “silk cloth’ 






‘of classifiers that were used in counting 
} which has the number bezhig, ‘one’ as 
g to wooden objects. Some of these 


‘Many nouns “of instrument or product” (Nichols 1980:78) are formed by adding final 
‘/on/ (0 VAI verbs ending in DETRANSITIVIZING suffix /-ge/, formed from VTI verbs. In such 
ceases, the final Gilgen a ‘hammer, instrument for hit 
ting’ Ni, from VAI verb bkitehge, ‘hit, strike! In many cases, itis unlikely that the logical 
VAI verb stem corresponding to the noun form is presently used in the language, 11 1! eve: 
was, such as in bezh; ‘ace, which is theoretically derived from an VAt verb 
*bechgoobilhge, ‘do writing involving the concept “one” in some way.’ This is commonly 
the case, and sometimes creates uncertainty as to the proper analysis of such words 

‘The grammatical gender of nouns derived by the addition of nominalizers is determined 
by the semantic properties of their referents, that is, by general conventions of animacy in 
Nishnaabemwin, Most ‘such nouns, because they name inert objects, are inanimate, but « 
few are animate, such as those naming playing cards, for example, bezhgoobithgan, “we 
Gambling instruments are often animate, 

__All ofthe following nouns appear to be derived from VAI verbs formed by adding dean 
-sitivizing suffix /-ge/ to transitive verbs having instrumental causative finals ending in / 1 











(335) azhdeyaakbiihgan NI ‘something with an X on it’ M 
(336) bezhgoobiihgan NA ‘ace; the number one’ 


(337) biijbiihgan ‘NI ‘(incoming) letter’ Od 

334) bki 

* ) odin Mt *hammer; instrument for hitting” 
(3) boojtingwehgan NI “Indian bread baked in ashes” 
340) 

(340) dewehgan ‘NI ‘drum (NI at CL; NA elsewhere) 


116 Nominalizers * 4 































gziingwehgan NI ‘face tow!" CL, W 


Bziinjaanchgan NI “‘kleenex* CL 
maajiibiihgan NI (outgoing) letter 
niizhoobiihgan NA _ “deuce; the number two" 
nesegwaabdehgaans Ni ‘pin’ (ef, vai nesegwaabdeho “pick one’s teeth? 


The following are nouns derived from a VAL verb by the addition of hm 


) bootaagan NI ‘mortar hole, mortar, mill’ (cf. bootaage ‘stamp things 


in a mortar’ Val) 


347) nminiingwaan Nt ‘my sand {in eyes], my sleep [in eyes}, (cf. mintingwe, 
‘have sand in one's eyes (from sleeping” VAI) 


few nouns derived from verb stems that end in /o/ are also formed with nominalizer 
following forms suggest GOAL FOCUS verbs such as *witkwendbebizo, ‘have one's 
tied up ina wrap; 


8) wiikwendbebzon NI “babushka, womans head scarf” 


349) tibninjiibzon Ni ‘finger-ring! W 


jominalizing suffix /-n/ also occurs in the following forms, in both eases attached to 
intransitive (VAI) verbs ending in /o/, which is changed to aa, 





B50) bmikwaan Ni ‘track’W,CL —bmikwe VAI ‘make tracks’ 
G51) pakwaan Ni ‘roof’ Od pakwe VAI ‘make a rool” W 
N Nominalizer a a 


derived by the addition of /-gan/ 10a form represont= 


dwaagan, ‘ladder’ NI. which has initial 


1 of fe to /aa before /-gan 


€ inanimate nouns appear to be 
fesembling a VAI verb, such as kwaan 
‘climb’ VAI, and which shows mutatio 





$2) kwaandwangan Ni ‘ladder’ 


examples below all contain incorporated MEDIAL ELEMENTS: priv piri: for 
Wglizisw/, or the body part medial, /-shkitzhigwe, “eyes face uma es 
elements would be followed by /-¢/, which appears as fal, In these cases, nigh. 


Hho corresponding VAI verb in current use 








ive with AN’) 







f Od, is the initial for 


imate (VTI) verb minus its 


VAI verbs appear to shaw the ii 
ONAL-/W/, a8 in the following: 


MowaagaAn NA ‘dol}, toy" (ef, 


VAtdamno, ‘play') 
NE 


“dining tablet CL, (ch VAL wiisni, 


NU ‘tinder’ (cf V1 zgaswaadan, “smoke IN") 


ent /-aagan/ appears (0 be added to a noun in 


uncertain, ‘one 


mmiishkiizhgwaagan Ni ‘eyelash’ M 
miishdoonaagan NI ‘hair around the mouth’ 








inalizer /-wind is freely added to VAI stems, producing nouns of “ae 
and instrument’ (Bloomfield 1958:68), Such nouns are eviden 


“headband (decorative)’ 
‘telephone’ CL. 

‘halo* 
*apron’ 
“town, village” 
“thimble” 
‘umbrella’ W, CL. 
‘quilt, blanket’ 


gshkidaasebzowin kal 


‘gshkinkebzowin ‘aang 


“garment 


“doormat 





ndindwin 
_ ngamwin 


= nouns for ABSTRACT CON Nishnaabemwin 


fe VAI verb dabjiibaa, ‘come 
pdces the abstract noun mean 


ols has pointed out that 


‘such as the anticipation of the rejection of 


“account, reading?” 

“reading” 

“confession (religious)? 

“word, saying” 

“medicine ritual’ 

“scabs, leprosy” 

“fight 

“fight 

“strength, power’ 

‘dream; vision’ 

‘help. aid’ 

‘work: job’ Od 

‘prayer’ 

‘sleep’ 

“my fault, my blame” 

‘song’ 

“Indian speectVianguage* 
‘manner of speaking; language! 
“membership! M ‘ 
“tiredness, fatigue’ 

‘manner of doing, way of acting’ 


4 significant difference between Nish 
OuNs and those of English is that in the latter language complex 


‘the proposal by 


Fthis is that English allows abstract nominals to be formed from 
fit Objects then specified by means of of phrase, such as of the 











AOUAS are formed 
© Objects, and as 


“tree swallow! W 
‘duck’ Od 


ner. By contrast, nei 











duplication, and indeed ‘ant’ 
ing forms both with and “rely 
anoojiinh (M). Reduplica Peep kvraanh fee i 
“in its prominence in the eg rae.! 
memengwenh “butterfly W 
e names of birds. insects rmiimiinh ‘ 
Pees of bn. al ‘general word for flying insects’ M 
miimiins ‘maylly'M 
= 2) waawaatesi ‘firefly! W,CL 
blers and nuthatches’ ara dick 
pee ches: Reduplication inthe Names of Animals 
(436) gs ty 
Be “elephant” 
be “woodchuck”W (stem: fakakojish/) 
a waawaabgonoojiinh ‘mouse’ 


Wwaawaashkeshi “deer” 
yaabesim “male dog' (stem: /ayaabesim/) 





deliberate reduplication or arc only serendipitous. In the case of bird n 
f the process is so common that it must be deliberate, Some names of birds : 
foUsly. ONOMATOPOEIC, as in (436) and (438) above (see below as well); 0 
Vaction or descriptive root, such as (439), which has the root /gwaashkon, “jun 
lich has the root /miskw-/, ‘red,’ Several reduplicative patterns are used. 





k lication of a C(w)VV syllable. e.g (436), (439). (444), (447), 
Reduplication of a C(w)VV unit, and addition ‘of /n/, 6.8 (438), (440), (39 
plication of the C of the first syllable with vowel /e/, €2: (445), (40), 


1), (462). 


Reduplication patiern CV(V)h, which causes STRENGTHENING of ROOT cOns® 












for the effect of producing onc 
‘of the way It sounds. Another 
word for ‘chicken.’ which shows coy 


‘as nouns, such as e-wepjiged, ‘haive 
NA (M). Participles show INiri\ 
ORDER, but take endings that resemble now 
cl Suffixes. For example, the plural 


PARTICIPLES are special verb forms which function. 
(baseball)’ NA (W), and e-kandond, "fielder 
CHANGE, and are inflected in the 
endings more than their a be 
e-wepjigelig, ‘batters,’ has an animate affix /-ig/ that resembles the animate nour 


/-ag/ more than the ani Person Conjunct suflix /-wow 
a uae in wepfigewaad, *(when/itfthat) they hit, Participles are thus iy nd 
consisting of verbal bases, showing much inflection, but having some noun-like 
inflectional features, and functioning as nouns: nces, 

DEVERBAL NOUNS, Nishnaal ‘another construction in which verbs are used « 
derive nouns, such as in gekaanh, ‘old person,’ which is based on the VAI verb ghau /yihos 
“be old’ In this case, though, the derived form does not retain verbal features, other than 
showing initial change. I designate words having this derivational form as DEVE Ki 
NOUNS, since they are nouns derived from verbs. 

In the following sections I will present examples of the two types of participial constr 
tion found in Nishnaabemwin, mh ¥ 





11.8.1 True Participles os 


‘True participles are easy to recognize, since they are fundamentally verbal, and retain 





verbal features such as conjunct order ‘which means that they always have a ver 
bal suffix of some sort, though noun-like endings may appear as well. So, for example. in « 





obviative form such as wepjigen'jin, ‘batter(s) oby.,’ we find the ending /-ini-j-in/, in which 


the first element/-ini/ isa verbal inflectional marker of OBVIATION, the element /-j/ a! 5 
"ALT hd peso imate conto bait mares, an 

ie inflectional marker of obviation. The form is thus doubly 
redundantly marked for obviation, once witha verbal sufx and once witha nominal ss 

































underscore ( 
the dual nature of pticiptes ws beth i 
INITIAL CHANG brink “nie r 


Many participles have 
he prevetb /a-, whieh seein i 
: ‘offen to fur 
1M Have a variety Of Kingligh pate "ehiny 


“Conversation, but are not listed in the: inate 


mpletely predictable from the meuni the word 
n thie 
iples will ilfustrate this point. bi . 








ORDINATOR, sand 40 ¢ 


fiples arise all the time in norma 
forms, because such usage is co 
ipialized. A couple of exam, 








Semaan gi-miinaawag giv kiwensinyay 


‘eaa-biethaajlg. 
“The old men who had come wore Biven tobacco’ (AK 10.6) 
Semaan na Joby ‘tobacco’; gi-miinsawny vza ind x»: 
ApProx “those; kiwenaiinyag na 3pProx ‘old men" 
pF rox (CCNJ) who (ANpl) came: 


JpProx“ANpl were given ¥", ghw pr 
* waw-biezhanjig vat le con) part 


Mii naa gaa-zhichgewaad giw nishnaabeg gaa-niigaan'ejg 


"Dis is what the Indians who were leaders did.’ (AKS.1) 





Mii av “i's; naw ay ‘indecd': gaw-zhichgewaad vi ic con) SpProe (COND) what ANpI 
id's hw pr 3pProx ‘those’; nishnaabeg na jpProx ‘Indians’; gaaenlignan’aiig val fe 
‘con part 3pProx ‘who (ANpl) were leaders 


the speaker has simply chosen to identify individuals on the basis of some verbal 
tion, in these examples either with verb bi-zhaa, ‘come’ (VAI) or niigaan’zi, ‘be w leader, 
the lead’ (VA1), The meaning ‘who had come’ in (1) follows completely predictably 
‘the verbal components gaa-, past tense (with initial change), bi-zhaa, “come” and the 
icipial ending /-jig/, signifying proximate animate third person plural, 

Tn other cases, however, participials may come to represent a consistent and conven 
‘way of expressing a concept, and so, may need to be listed in the dictionary. Often the 
ihings of the component parts of the participle suggest a meaning that is more general 
I the concept the participle comes to identify, so a semantic process of specialization 
$0 called narrowing) takes place. For example, the term for ‘clover nesoobgak NUN, 18 
oobagad/, ‘have three leaves’ which consists 
Jnisw-1, ‘three,’ MEDIAL /-bag-/, ‘leaf,’ and vil FINAL /-ad/, ‘have, ber The mean= 
fat which has three leaves’ makes perfect sense as a means of identifying cloven Note, 
fr, that many plants other than clover have three leaves, and that the general particip= 

“that which has three leaves,’ has come to represent a particular kind of 
Jover, This is not to say that this word could not be used! as a gen 
ceneral meaning was also applicable, certainly 
ber of Nishnaaberwin speakers consis= 






liciple based on a vil verb nsoobgad /1 

















ficiple in the context where its more g 
Mild. But the point here is that a significant num 





(14 TePiiaar nig 








WAR, ANd 86 iL Must 


chose 10 list in the dic 
ed by a significant num 
be understood that 


‘clover’ 
“first baseman’ M_ 
“second baseman! W 
NA “third baseman’ W 
isgang NE 'pepper’ Od 
‘Zaogjiyhiing ckwaabdang NA ‘outfielder W 


ARTICIPIALS, Forms such as (485), (486) and (492) point to an 
nouns, namely that they can consist of whole phrases involving 
ords, such as eko-niizhing e-kandood, ‘second baseman, with a : 
b, eko-niizhing, ‘second’ in (485), and gidaagon bembicod, with 
jy tdrive along,’ and adverb gidaagon, “on top ofthe snow’ in (492), 
ES LACKING INITIAL CHANGE. A couple of participle forms list 
lonary lack INITIAL CHANGE, The first example listed here can be 
orm showing initial change, baatewaagmiseg. , 


biitewaagmiscg Ni ‘beer’ CL 
gzhiibdeg Ni ‘fastball’ W, CL. 


ticularly intriguing participial form is that of shwaachgwaasa 
h appears to have an English borrowing "swatch in initial posit 
plex /-gwaas+am/, a hybrid of the VAI final /-gwaaso/ and "I final / 
‘added. The element swatch- fortuitously looks as if it were an initial cha 
tional root */sooch/, as well. This is truly an example of creative word 
ICATED PARTICIPLES. The word for ‘banana’ at Walpole Island (listed: 
), Wewaagaag, appears to show reduplication of the initial syllable of the ¥ 
“bend, warp, curve,’ creating an extra syllable by reduplication of the fir 
| providing the short vowel /a/, producing /wawaagaa/, which is then 
fhange to produce /wewaagaa!. This type of reduplication a8 shows up in 
ds, of uncertain origin, though some are possibly of participial origin, oF 
(OUNS (discussed in the next section), €.£4(505), OF at least modeled on 
bal nouns (504) and (507), The following words illustrate 


M4) bebaabgaanh —-NA__ ‘pancake’ W 


jejiibdakiinh NA. “elephant” 
Na. ‘red-wing blackbird” 


memeskniin’si 


nenaabgaanh ‘rolled oats" 





PeNI(CL), Appears to have jos 
ary Noun. Other dialects of 
yang, evidently 4 parti 





theatre’ M, which has a 
nzinaatesjigeng. Locatives, 
ef, the word also shows 
With INITIAL CHANGE {0 
led by the suffix -in), rep. 
fe a hybrid between nominal 


















of a VERBAL BASE, but no 
IX, a Strictly nominal feature. 


r term, The following forms 
is. a verb, but in the 
“black.” 


s¢ of the 


Verbal Base 


~ Pbimidaabaazhwe/ Vai ‘drag 
"people along; drive a taxi’ 
_ /*biminaagane/ VAI ‘go along 
~ with dishes’ 

‘WMakaashi/ VAI ‘be carefree, 
have fun’ 

~ ditibizo/ vat ‘roll’ 


te 
~ Tashkime/ VAI ‘lace 
snowshoes" 


Tgikaal VAI *be elderly’ 
” Igashkigwaaso/ VAI ‘sew 
_/makade-/ ROOT ‘blac! 


VAI ‘make a net’ 


hanged forms with initial /w/ lose 








ezaawaanh NI 'cantaloupe" 


Joxaaw! “brown, yellows 


J ezaswaabgoniig, Ni mustard weed! /ozaaw/ brown, yellow? 






' or) 
fhe following words appear to have a strucy 
ain attested verbs. 









eshkdamoonh Nt “watermelon’ nae 
ezhaazhaanh NA ‘flour dumpling’ W “a 
ezhaazhaans x1 ‘flour dumpling’ W co 
1? 
pew 


POUND NOUNS are quite common in Nishnaabemwin. A compound is a word ate 
(wo. relatively independent word-stems, though in Nishnaabemwin, as with other dia~ 
if Anishinaabemowin, this criterion is blurred by the fact that PRENOUNS behave Pi 
ICALLY as scmi-independent words, in that their last VOWEL is never affected by 
as if it were at the end of a ‘word. MORPHOLOGICALLY, however, prenouns are 
pnomous words, because they cannot stand alone as separate words. Compounds in 
bemwin always consist of exactly two elements at their most immediate (*highsst") 
\d when not EXOCENTRIC, are always RIGHT-HEADED, that is, the element on the 
almost always determines the primary morphological, syntactic, and semantic proper- 
the word. For example, the compound jiibaakwe-kik, “cooking pot,’ consists Of WO 
nts: on the left, an animate intransitive (VAI) verb, jiibaakwe, "cook, prepare foods 
the right, an animate noun (Na) kik, “pot, ashcan, kettle,’ Tis the: clement on the right, 
ermines the part of speech of the whole word, and the compound jt 
noun. Furthermore, because kik is of animate gender, & compound with kik as its pris 
Jement will also be animate. This is commonly the case in Nishnaabemwin except for 
xocentric compounds, such as Gehi-Mookmaan, ‘American,’ In this ease, the ele 
in the right is an inanimate noun, mookmaan, knife,’ but the compound as a whole is 
himate noun, meaning ‘Big-Knife,’ perhaps originally in reference to the sabres worn) 
| cavalrymen, This feature of gender anomaly, howeveh 1 not a property of coms 
‘per se, but of naming conventions in the language In general, Names of people are. 
v .d on words that are not inherently ani 
variably animate nouns, though they may be based on 
“ aching,’ which is a Vit verb when 
or even nouns, such as Biidaankod, ‘Cloud Appro: ny Ha 
‘as a name, though it can be argued that the name has a final /w/ that derives nouns: 










































re similar to that outined above, but do not ae 
a 




















pounds that have the 


» have their heads 

ex Fan exocentric com. 
n animate noun in right position, 
is the case in Nishnaabemwin 
ological properties as their 


























the right element is the head 
he form njfibaakwe-kik (or 
appears to have a Fist 
. which, when the word is 
king. However, the person pre- 
first clement, such as the verb 
shoe, and because the compound is 
wssessor prefix, and thus add the 
ssive prefix is attached to the 
from forms such as 
that possessive suffixes are 


ses all of its morphological 
With PAST TENSE, as in 
en ji ibaakwe is the first clement 
say *gii-jtibaakwe-kik 

that was used one hundred 
ted into a plantholder, The only 
PRETERIT suffix /-ban/, as dis- 


is the head, in that the term 
Of cooking, which we might 


pounds can consist of more 
show sub-grouping into 
Ki, “United States,’ there are 
oun (Ni), mookmaan, *knile 
ments are not related to each 
‘and Mookmaan combine ' 
ympound noun is then used as 
jent is this time ki, ‘land.’ The 
its of this word. 





aa 
. 


SIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS BY PHONOLOGICAL LINKAGE, Ca 
nct kinds of PHONOLOGICAL LINKAGE between their elements, 


€ most loosely bound compounds simply j words, 
n ply juxtapose free words, 
in the following examples: i chp 


shkode-daabaan NA ‘train’ W (lit., ‘fire-vehicle") 
waasgang-kosmaan —NI_ ‘bell pepper’ (lit., ‘pepper-squash’) 


_ waawan-kokbinaagan Ni ‘Easter basket’ W 
‘wiigwaas-makak NI ‘birchbark box" 


ther type of linkage involves the addition of /V to the end of the ist 
pound. In these cases, noun stems ending tn /Cy/, such as /opiny/ 


* VOCALIZE the /y/ to /i/ and lengthen if, as in mshkimod, “pot 
ending in /iw/, such as /ininiw/ (or /aniniw/), ‘man, show Toss of /W/ and 


nal /i/ to /iif, as in nini-miiknod, ‘man's trousers, man's underwear’ NIT 
lish, ‘soldier’ Od also acts as if it ended in /iw/, This compound-formation 
lly common with noun stems ending in /Cy/, The following examples | 
ds showing this degree of linkage. 


mkomii-mkak Ni ‘freezer’ (lit, “iee box’) 
ninit-miiknod NI ‘man’s trousers” 

pinii-mnidoons NA ‘curworm; potato bug? 
pinii-mshkimod Nr *sack for potatoes? 

| sinii-waagaakod NE ‘stoneaxe” 
zhmaagni-gimaa NA sjuck' (lit “soldier-leader’) 





r kitwnini 
(SIONAL-/W/ and the 

wiour is quite co, 
ig the same pattern 

n’ NA. 

that are not quite pre- 
ample, the two words 

forward prenoun ec 
snominal element that is 
inal Units specifying 
npounds, Words such as 
enouns, because the first 
which it would not 
Segment, /i/, was being 


THEIR LEFT ELEMENTS 

part of speech class of 

A prenoun, a noun, or an 

| verb, but occasionally an 
ypes in turn. 


PRENOUN and a NOUN are 


myagi-baachaakwaanh 


) des-naagan 


“waab-gekek 
-waab-gookooktioonh 
‘waab-gookookoonh 


} aamoo-ziisbaakod 


aamoo-zliwaagmide 
baapaas-yahaawish 
biiwaabkoans-giigdowin 
Dkwankdo-bgamaagan 
dbik-giizis 
Gchi-Mookmaan-Ki 


Ni 
NI 
Ni 
NI 
NA 


NI 


“walnut! W 

‘Pitec sabes A 
"Eastern bluebird W 
“fox squirrel* 


“under 

“underwear, panties’ 
“boot liner; overshoe® 
‘plate’ W 

‘marsh hawk” 

“snowy owl’ 
“wedding cake! W 
*bobolink” W. CL 
“butter” 

en 
‘gold CL,M 


“honey* W (bee-sugar) 
“honey” W (beessyrup) 


‘elephone® CL ( p u 
“round-headed club’ (ball-elu 
“moon” (night-sun) 

‘the U.S.A. (it. Big Knife 





) gchi-aawdaas-daabaan i 

) Gtige-giizis 
gziibiignigenaagan 
jlibaakwe-kik 
nbwaakaawnini 
‘Waabshkidye-aamoo 


“dishpan’ W 
‘cooking pot’ 
“wise man; sage* 
“species of large 
stinging insect’ W 
Ziignigewnini “bartender; 
bootlegger’ 


1 Some Example Compound Sets 


Th this section I provide a couple of compound sets, that js, small fa 
rds. Another group of common compound words are the traditional 
/s of the week, which are listed in Chapter 16, p, 805ff. 





*MAN’. Many compounds exist with the head element nini, “man? 







HiW/ or /ininiw/), 
daakewnini ‘helmsman; one who steers’ 
jiiskiiwnini *man with power of predicting 
kawaabiiwnini “guard, watchman’ 
ket’ W (egg-basket) maanjiinoo-nini ‘magician’ 
ox” maashtaan’shiiwnini ‘shepherd’ 
“ z ied man” 
i (592) ingbird' (wendigo-bird) — ae rho: he 
! ‘ ii) mdewnini “traditions 
yes a irre!’ (brown-squirrel) 3 elias 
| patel L ) miigaazoownini —_‘professional fighter" 
; q mshkikiiwnini herbal remedy specialist: medicine man? 


ek ; inimal) fo 
mzinbiihgewnini “artist 


nbwaakaawnint “a wise man; a sage 
“bartender, bootlegget™ 


ers (€.g. captain, general)’ 
 (salt-pig) 


ig Of @ vert as left clement with 
ition are either animate intransiti 


Zlignigewnini 


| ‘VERB + NOUN Co 
. noun as head are also quite 


















h the term for woman, 
ding terms for females, 
and even maashtaay'~ 
lini, “shepherd, as 
mandaagkwe. “lady” 





hm 


sf predicting unknown; shaker’ 


“Indian man’) 


bs represent the least 
words that correspond to 
CTIONS. The class of adverbs 
OUNS, OF VERBS, outside of 
TICLES (see Chapter 3 for 
ter 17, 80 will not be consid 
d consult Bloomfield 1958 for 


ind Verbs, many adverbs show 
etural components correspond 
‘A fairly large set of locational 
verbs as medials or finals, and 
ude naamaatig, “under a (ree 
fat the top of a tree; on a loz 
h appears to have the meaning 
n as in waagaakdaotig 

an, “upstream and 
und in NANIMATH INTE >S 
*flow along’ and gz/ii/«" 
he adverb final /-aajwan/ appears 
ng verb final /-jiwan/ 





sa 


dence of the structure of 
a ad 
jings, as in following pana ‘Can easily be seen | 


ees “up; ont 


gidaagon ‘on the snow" 
gidaajwan ‘upstream’ 
gidaaki “up the hill" 
Bidaatig ‘at the top of atree: on a log’ 

‘on the roof" 

“on top of the water! 

“on top of the building’ 
gidkamig ‘on the earth, on the ground’ 
gidsag “on the floor’ (W, CL) 
gijyahii “on {top of s.); on top of s.t. 

 gijyahiing ‘on [top of s.}; on top of st. 


‘we can easily determine that there is an initial component, having | 
which means ‘on top of; upon; up’ The variation in form bet th 
the final /j/ of /gij-/ can be explained on the basis of PALATALIZATION. I 
ial component reveals a variety of finals with meanings ranging from 
- as in gidaa, ‘up, on.’ with final /aa/ functioning only to create an 
fith quite CONCRETE meanings, such as /-biigh, “water, as in gidbiig, “on t9 
d /-gamig/, as in gidgamig, “on top of (the) building” 


10.1 Some Adyerb Finals 


section I will briely survey some of the more common adver 
are merely representative of a vast area ‘of productive vooabulary. — 
FINALS SPECIFYING UNITS OF TIME. Several adverb finals specify u 


‘F-gon/, ‘days,’ e.g., niizhgon, “two days ago, for two days (with Foot 


‘nights; ¢.g.. ngodbik, “for one night” (with toot Mngot@V “one, and 


i e.g, ngo-bboon, “one year’ These and many other 


iV in Chapters 16 and 17. These words are sometimes analyzed as nouns: 
F OF LOCATION. Many adverb finals exist which indicate: r 


feyahii/) and /-y! 
fal /-hii/ presented on page 484. above, 









y ie; mostly 

me  idbiig, ‘on water's 
“4 Mecfront’ Jiighiing, ‘als ea i 

/-gaamil, ‘lake, water’ auzhoogaam, ‘across the | 


Ee imi, ‘across the lake, river, water" (CL); naawgaam, 
D 


‘rocks’: naamaazhbik, ‘unde 
Far + “under the rocks,’ 
‘snow’ gidaagon, ‘on the snow? (M) 


naamaatig, ‘under a tree’ (Od); jiigaatig, ‘near the 
Ridaatig, “at the top of a tree, on the log! et 
: ‘idkamig, “on the eartt 
Naamkamig, ‘underground’; nikekamig, ‘on a certain side (of ib 


igong/, ‘basement, floor’ naamsagong ‘downstairs, in the basement 
bak/, ‘wall’ jrigsubuk, ‘near the wall’ (M). ; 
an/, ‘chest’ naanaawgaakan ‘in the middle of the chest? 
forehead’ naanaawarig. ‘in the middle of the forehead” 


tional Roots 


[lowing list provides examples of many root forms that occur 


Tist is very meagre. A comprehensive study of Nishnaabemwin: 
eful, and belongs ina thorough grammar, but time has nol p 


sin the midst; in the middle; halfway" 


Jaabtaw-/ 
Jaazhoo-/ “across” 
REFERENCE. There 1s Jaazhwi-/ “other (side), another’ 


ce 10 different features of land Meta raiaj! side, a 


“at the other side of a body of Moiitwi-/ “in-between (layers)’ 
a Ioke-/ ‘atthe side of” 
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jal /-i/ to a root or 
For example, RELA 
‘are formed from rel 
ological behaviour 


“good, 





















Can consist of a solitary noun or PRONOUN, two noun: 

HEADED by a noun or pronoun. They may representa i Ga 

eon. They may show POSSESSION, as in ndoo-nmemag, ‘my sturgeon (pl. i i 
wild rice? They may be 

P ; NTIFIERS, as in bezhig jiimaan, ‘one boat, and 

znan, ‘one pair of shoes, or by more general quantifiers, such as Kina (also 

ind aanind (also aaning), ‘some,’ or qualified by the NEGATIVE pronoun, gaa 


Kiwenziinyag gaa-bi-zhagjig, ‘those old men who came,’ which has the rela- 
igaa-bi-zhaajig, ‘who (pl.) came,’ modifying and further delimiting the class 
the noun Kiwenziinyag, ‘old men, All of these strategies for forming noun 
discussed in this chapter. 

Win also has a wealth of PRONOUNS which can either stand in the place of 
ns, or provide various kinds of emphasis or focus, 
he basis of their conversational roles as 
opics of conversation (third person). 
are indexed to agree 
ber, and obvia~ 
“that, is used in 
USE or SEN- 









S, occur together with nou 
PRONOUNS identify individuals on 
St person), addressees (second person), oF t 
feused set of DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS cxist which 
fed nouns for the grammatical categories of gender, num 
imate singular demonstrative pronouns, especially iw (or wi), 
METI constructions as a pronominal substitute for an entire CLA N 
E similarly to the way that English itis used, as in “Helen didn’t know if, but 
ther birthday cake,’ or English shat, us 10 1 know thar you love ni 
B INDEFINITE PRONOUNS indexed only for gene ss sa a ei 
i: « ‘someone’ and ‘something: These P onouns are a 
Be rors eo wo 








































E PRONOUNS such as 
and several other kinds 


em for the INFLE« 
INES and SUFFIXES. The 
to be used without any asso 
the determination of who 
in to the three person cate 
ed when reference is to 


ining to the use of 
ONTEX » Which is defined as 
eative act of using language 
language, and refers to 

words and sentences 
of people and objects, is situ 
y when a speaker says 


there,’ and noongo(m), 
point, usually the 
ive discourse-inter- 







characters” in a dis- 
ich Nishnaabemwin 
anguage provides, 
evices such as pos- 







‘as numbers, pro- 
giw ninwag, ‘those 


fatical properties 
tive, as when, 
adeijig, ‘people 
id to be NOMINAL. 
d on nouns. The 
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entifying Discourse Eintin 


MINAL, When used itself as 





4 noun, specifi 
e, whether ap Pecifies any word or 
Beker; Wy NOUN, Pronoun, oF 4 relative claug ae phase (neti 
at Y wiinwad, “theyhhem, gi st OF example, mik, beaver, aw 
fy those eating,’ can all be nominals mm, “those (wo beavers? and 


(TIVE CLAUSES. RELATIVE 
d modifying description 
modify ON, aS in Naagaaniid, 
identified on the basis of leading, or saath 
them (anim.)’ (VTA), where ch: : 


CLAUSES de C 
describe characters on the basis of some 


(the one) who leads' (VAI), where 
nwinewaajig, ‘(the ones) who come 


fark. Nishnaabemwin ro arse are identified on the basis of their action in 
ative clauses usually haye partic i 
Y ipial verbs as their 


elements), and these verbs show both vi Ines, 
) h how both nominal and verbal inflecti onal featui 
are verbal constructions which function as nouns. They are discussed at len; th 
at Tengt 


Mowing sections we will examine the means available to speakers for identifying 


Inconversation and other kinds of discourse. These include verbal affixation, 
‘imple nouns, noun phrases, and relative clauses. j 


fays of Identifying Discourse Entities 


ities being referred to in speech are often called referents, and the linguistic act of 
ng these entities to particular language forms is called reference. 1 will refer to 
ases that are used to identify individuals and groups as referring expressions. 

E MARKING ALONE. The simplest way to identify participants is INFLECTION- 

is, by means of combinations of prefixes and suffixes on verbs, without any inde~ 
Mominal expression. This is the normal means of introducing first and second 
gular and plural, as mentioned above, whose reference is determined or under- 
conversational context, as in the following examples, both of which appear 


first time that I saw a white man there by the bank of the river, he, frightened 


me.” (AM3.1) 


*(CCNJ) when | first saw ANsg'; aw pr 3sProx 
‘American’; maa av ‘there’; ddibew ay ‘on the 
va ind 3sProxels “ANsg frightened 







shki-waabmag via ic con} !s»3sProx 
1; Gchi-mookmaan ria 3sProx ‘while 
>: alibing ni 0 loc "by the river’; neli-zeh 


pr3sProx ‘that 
cer? (AK8.1) 


in, which requires 
in here, reference 


sProx) “my 
ed to ANoby"; 
miinwaa ay 
iS mothe: 


S, a speaker can 
lowing example 
fo the INDEPEN: 


717) 


“come hither’: 


ince is used in a voce 


giinwaa pr pers 
Who are listening 
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VERBAL in Ei N 
INFLECTION IN TANDEM wit SEPARATE NOMI 
Include both discourse LOCAL. (first and 
ferents. First and second person 
n such cases, third person referents may 


‘uses having verbs with first or second 


jkiwenh na Is(3sProx) ‘my friend’; ngii-nmadbimi vat ind Ip ‘we (exch) sat's 
fendzhi-bgizwaad vai ic conj 3pProx (CCNJ) where ANpl swim. 


dgemaagan nnanaamdabmi biindig wiigwaaming 


‘My wife and I are sitting inside the house’ (AM39.41) 


dgemaagan nad /s(3sProx) ‘my spouse’; nnanaamdabmi vai redup ind Ip "we 
|) are sitting’; biindig av ‘inside’; wiigwaaming ni 0 loc ‘in house? 


d person referent has been introduced and established in the discourse con- 
jonal third person can be introduced in a new clause or sentence, and the verb 
F plural, thus including reference to both the previously introduced third person 
‘one. For example, prior to the occurrence of both of the example sentences: 
person referent has already been well established in the discourse. 


Mail ay ‘and’; gwa av ‘indeed’; eta av ‘only’; niizhiwaapa va! ind pret 3pProx *ANpL 
’ two in number’; aniw pr Joby ‘yhau/those’, ogwisan nad 3sProxt3obv) “ANSG'S 
(6)'; bimaadiziwaad vat con) 3pProx “(CONS) ANpl lived. 


jdressees are normal ‘of contemporary 
orally contiguous, the nature 

ynysically and temporal 

and adi safe norm ae een speech contexts, such as that in van aj 

an wi ; a later date by eneans of electronic es ding, and 

ne an audience who may 


in absentia, which ist 





year him or het 
he case in this sentence 





d person 
‘nominal expression 
lected as third person 

waad, 
far to plural in the 


person characters 
following examples, 


ax ‘white American’ 
h na 3sProx ‘old 


*(CCNJ) when 


IN’; gegoo pr 


juently be referred 
in particular are 
¢ very similar to 
nts a very com- 
F means of verbal 
to identify the 
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fey muide use of dream visions. When they ha 


FY had dreamt anythin; 
Whether they would accept that one which offered to aa ae iba 
0 lem, 





wabndamwin 11 Os ‘dream vision; w. 
| used INsg,’ Gii-naabndamwaad yi co 
*then’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘somethi 


il-aabjitoonaawaa v1i ind 3pProxa0s *ANph 
n) 3pProx+0 (CONJ) ANpl dreamed IN’; dash av 


s mil av “and”; iw pr Os “that’s giishpin av "if" 
wdaapnaawaad via con) 3pProx.doby *(CONJ) ANpl accept ANoby’ i roby 


| that/those’; waa-zhwenmigwaajin via te-conj part 3obv«3pProx 
sired to bless ANpl.’ (AM23.6-7) ee 



















ig Reference to Generalized Activity 


fesources exist to make reference to general activities or experience, that is, 
"are normal or common, representing customary activity. In these cases the 
Tess on who undertakes the activity, than the fact of the activity itself. There are 
Ways to make statements of generalized activity, including the use of unspecified 
inflections, second person forms, third person plural forms, expressions with indefi- 
js, and generic reference, all of which are discussed below. 
LIZED SUBJECT INFLECTIONS. Specific generalized activity inflectional markers 
aabemwin for the grammatical subjects of animate intransitive (VAN) and tran- 
inimate (VT!) verbs. The following examples illustrate the use of these inflections. 





hkam znagad wii-debnaming iw waa-boodweng. 


5 getting harder and harder for one fo obtain that with which one might make 
re. (AMIS.15) 









+ ind Os INsq is difficult’; wiiedebnaming vi con) 
cboodweng vai ie conj.x(CCND) 





hkam av ‘increasingly’; znagad vi 

0 (CONS) that one will get IN‘; iw pr Os “that’s 
makes fire.’ 

hoon'yaakem gwa aanwi. 


bdeg sa gwa gchi-nakiim wil gwa miinwaa z 


1 industry) and, thankfully, ome does 










indeed works hard, ('.B. in the aut 
tke a lot of money. (JF) 
. ‘ ee) 
-*- gehienaklim vai ind x “there is much Work’, 
" *- gwa av ‘indeed’; gchi-nal ; 
i ae ome ee miinwaa av ‘also’; zhoon'yaakem var id.x “there is 
ii ay ‘indecd”; gwa a d sah 
making"; gwa av indeed”; anwi av beside: 


ishp 


Fson can be used to 
econd person forms 


in waabmad av 


joding waabmad 


someone’; da-nbo 
¥s (CCNJ) where 


1ay “if ngoding av 






nts is by using the 
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ES) Mili sa, maanda gaa-zhichyewaad giw Nishnusbe hi 
zijin mii Zo xii-mdoodoohind maa mdoodoowes, 


bmaadzid sa gaa-shkwaa 
fe-giizhooshin gaa-shkwaa- 






aazhi go. (b) Waya 
owgamgong, (¢) Gye go mii go 
(d) Maa dash nbaagning 








mdoodoojin., 
mdoodoojin rr. 
































(a) That was what (hose tndiai 





§ did of old. (b) Whenever an; 
l one fell 
steam bath there in the sweat lodge. (c) Then he oud ee 


taken the steam bath. (i) He wou 
M ‘ould first lie warmly covered i 
ur Hie had taken his steam bath’ (AM2\.20-23) ae 


Mil ay ‘that's'; maanda pr 0s this’; paa-zhichgewand vat ic con) 3pProx (CNS) 


aa did’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; Nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’; zhawzht av 
ago.’ (b) Waya pr indef 3sProx ‘anyone’; yaakeijin vai ic con) iter 3sProx (CCNJ) 
ver ANsg was ill’; mii av ‘then’; gii-mdoodoohind via conj xe3sProx ‘ANSE WAS 
Ven a sweat bath’; maa av ‘there’; mdoodoowgamgong ni 0 loc “in the sweat lodge. (c) 
‘ay ‘and’; mii av ‘then’, mno-bmaadzid vai con) 3sProx “(CONJ) ANsg Was well’; 
swaa-mdoodoojin vai ic conj 3sProx iter “(CCNJ) whenever ANsg had taken a 
bath,’ (d) Maa av ‘there’; dash av ‘then'; nbaagning ni 0 loc ‘in bed 
\we-giizhooshin vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg lies keeping warm’; gaa-shkwaa-mdoodoojin 
Ic conj 3sProx iter ‘(CCNJ) when ANsg had taken a sweat bath? 





§ OF TRADITIONAL ACTIVITY. When participants are understood from the con= 
pal context, particularly in the rather conventionalized accounts of traditional prac- 
it apply to the customary practices of ancestors, third person plurals of a general 
Wy be introduced solely by means of verbal inflection, or with Inflection in conjunc 
sonal pronouns, and not require explicit nominals, The following sentences 


possibilities. 


aad gii-bbaamaadziwaad pane: 





Mii-sh giiwenh gaa-zhichgews 
the time! (AK 16.1) 





is reportedly what they did, they traveled al 


< gaa-thichgewaad vai ic-con) 3pProx 


that’s then’; gliwenh av ‘evidently’ 
That's then’: gliwen' a “IpProx (CONS) ANpI travelled 


-bbaamaadziwand yi COM) 


‘conj 3sProx (CCN) 
Vicon) 3sProx+0 


‘what ANp! did! 


bshkilwed vai ic con) 


a 3sProx ‘Indian’: 
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mngoding ay ‘one time’; bezhig nm sa Ma ind 3sProxels“ANsg told 
man’; nsitawaad via con) 35P: Sea ret 
ee Va con) 3sProx+3oby (CONS) ANsg understood AN. Pee ih 
} ose"; Wilbwen na Joby ‘Ojibwe a 


ii aw kwezens ntaawgid mii aw gimaa pii iw enaad 


. "Mii sa ni 
igkinoohmoonaan iw sa ge-ni-naadziyan riigaan’ ee 


4 young woman reaches maturity, the chief a that ime says ober, 
iid instruct you about the way you're going to live in the future?” (AK6.1) 





ay ‘then’; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; kwezens na 4sProx ‘young woman’; ntaawgid vai 


nj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg grows up’; mii av ‘then’, aw pr 4sProx “that”: na 


3sProx ciel"; pli av/ni ‘time's iw pr Os ‘that's enand via ic con) 3sProx3obv (CCND) 
\Nsg spoke to ANoby’; Mil av ’s0'; noongo av ‘now’; ji-gkinoohmoonaan via con) 





Kind of reference related to that of generic nouns is non-specific reference. By 
reference, I mean reference that simply mentions the existence of something 
ing to specific individuals, In the following sentence, for example, the words 
and giigoonyag, ‘fish (pl.)' are non-specific, in that they don’t refer to par- 
and fish, but rather make vague, general reference to these things as groups, 


di gii-mkamaang iw zaaghigan, miinwaa baaiindoon miinan, gigoonyag ke 


tAnd there we found this lake, and there were lots of berries, and there were also 


Mik av “it's odi av ‘there’; gitemkamaung vi con) |? ‘(CONJ) we (excl) found IN"; iw: 
(Os ‘that’s zanghigan ni Os Take"; miinwaa ay “ands bbaatiindoon vii ind Op *INpl are 
‘niinan ni dp ‘blueberries’: gigoonyag na 3pPra 68h PL: geav ‘also's 
val ind 3pProx “ANpl are there's maa av "there zaaghigning ri 0 loc “in lake 


ic forms between simple nouns and noun 
1y clear by the variation that occurs in some 
and situations variably, as in the 


ability in generic and non-speci! 
demonstratives is made particular! 
edler's stories which recount the same events 
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bwaanwihaanaa wadi wii-nsan, 


. : gid bezhig mni 
‘gaa-zhi-mkwenmigooyan wii-bba ezhig mnidoo, mii sa 


baa-wiljiiwyaang, ‘Wil-Wa-naadmawyaang’* 


We have tried in vain to kill a mani¢ 
‘manitou over th would 
‘come along with us and help.” (S04.11) iiiianiese 


waanwil vl 
snwihiaanaa v/a ind Ip» 3sProx “we tried in vain to doto ‘ANsg’s wadl av “there”; 


aelad “ta con Ip+3sProx ‘we want to kill ANsa'; bezhig nm “one, a centain’s 
m leila ‘manitou'; mii av “and”; gaa-2hi-mkwenmigooyan via ic con} Ip 25 
ight of you"; wii-bbaa-wiijitwyaang NES 
ryaang via conj 2s»/p "you would cot 
ois me along with 
|S": wii-wa-naadmawyaang via conj 2s+/p “you would go and help us” 


c 8, ‘another one,” is very common, too, for i 
c 1 100, for in 
nal characters to those already introduced. Nae 


jaaning ngii-boozmi miinwaa bezhig kwe, gii-bbaa-yaamwaad iw 
mnoomin widi waabshkokiing 
fe went in a canoe, along with another woman, and they went about gathering 
ild rice there in the marsh.’ (AMS.2) 


 ngii-boozmi vai ind Jp ‘we got on board’; miinwan av’ 
|] fand!; bezhig nm ‘a certain; one’; kwe na 3sProx ‘woman’; gikbbaa-yaamwaad vii con) 
| 3pProx+0 (CON}) ANpl were going around getting IN*, iw pr Os “that’; bgoji-macomin 

“| ni Os “wild rice’; widi av ‘over there", waabshkokiing ni 0 foc “in the marsh” 


1 gmaapiich go miinwaa bechig bmaadgand go wesiimh, aanii-sh mil 
igo nendmaad go yaabmaajin go bmaadgaanid 


little later another animal swam by, ans he (1.6. Nenabush) called out to the 


ne he saw swimming by: (SOS.10) 
esh av ‘well’; mii ay ‘then’; gmanplich av ‘after awhile mllnwaa ay "apain's 
ig nm ‘one’; bmandgand vai con) 3sProx (COND) ANsg swims along’: weslinh na 
vanimal’ mii av ‘then; po nendmaad via ic con) 38Prox»Jobv (CCN}) ANSE 
Famoned ANoby’; yaabmaaajin via ic con part axProre3ob. "(COND ANOBY whom 
sg saw ; bmandgaanid vai conj Sobv (CONJ) as ANoby swims: along. 


waracters in a discourse 18 by means of a com 


in the following examples, which show 


jloe 010 
i. her common means of introducing chi 
21), above (p. $36), where the 


bezhig with demonstrative pronoun, as 
ering of the number and demonstrative See also ( 









fire.’ (SO3.4) 


; maaba pr 


ers and props into 
of only an unmod- 
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FINITES WITH Demons; R. 
Istratives, in contrast to the 
Hot inherently definite in 





ATIVES AND NOUN: i 
S. Indefinite nomi have 
Practice of man sine Ge 


Y lan i 
Nishnaabemwin one oe anc 


16) Aw dash gwiiwzens ii-zhaa 
gii-noondwaaw 













Odi gidaal 
‘aad giw Nishnaabeg, 
‘And a small boy went y 

PON a hill where he whi 

Indian men heard him, (AK2 6) ae 


ki Bii-Wi-boodaajged, mii dash “ 


Aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; dash av 

“ANSsg went there’; odi av ‘there’; gidaaki av ‘on (op of hill’; gii-wi-boodaajged vai conj 

ierox (CONJ) ANsg went and whistled (or blew ona whistle)"; mil av ‘and’; dash ay 
| 80°; gii-noondwaawaad via conj SpProx»3oby (CONS) ANpl heard ANoby'; giw pr 
‘ 3pProx ‘those’; nishnaabeg na 3pProx “Indians” 


Mii dash iw eta gaa-gshkihaajin niw zhgaagon ji-nsaad gii-bshazhewaad 
gii-bi-giiwewdamwaad niw ookmisan, mii dash niw gaa-mnazwaajin 
gii-mwaawaad. 
















ov ARE 
*He could only kill skunks, hitting them with a stick and bringing them home to 
“his grandmother, and that’s what they cooked to eat.’ (AK13.6) aud 
ale 
_| Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; iw pr Os ‘that’; eta av ‘only’; gaa-gshkihaajin vta ic conj 
__ | part 3sProx»3obv (CCNJ) who (ANobv) ANsg was able to doY"sniwproby 
‘that/those’; zhgaagon na Joby ‘skunk(s)"; ji-nsaad via conj 3sProx»3oby “(CONI) 
ANsg kill ANoby’; gii-bshazhewaad! via con) 3sProx»dobv “(CONJ) ANsg whipped 
ANobv’; gii jiwewdamwaad via conj 3sProx»3oby (CONS) ANsg brought them — 
home for ANoby’; niw pr 3obv ‘thav/those"; ookmisan na 3sProx(3obv) “ANSG'S A 
| grandmother(s)’; mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; niw prioby aoa gaa-mnazwaajin 
| via ic conj 3sProx»3oby “(CCNJ) what (ANoby) ANsg cooked’; gilsmwaawaad via con 
| 3pProx»3oby (CONJ) ANpl ate ANobv.’ ; 
“An Forsome speakers this word we inthis context prompt chuckle in tht stggets 8 Kd of pi 
“tive strapping or spanking of the skunks. 









definites may also be further specified by 





E CLAUSES WITH INDEFINITES. In 
elative clauses, 


‘then’; gwiiwzens na 3sProx ‘boy’; gii-zhaa vai ind 33P rox ‘ 





ANpl said’; giw 


omin vii ind 2/0 


das undifferenti- 
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(44) Nbaatiintoon wiisniwin | "Thave lots of food (AM39.168) 
Nbaatiintoon vii ind 15-05 1 have tots OF INSg" wiismiwin ni Os food? 


npare the forms above 





to the following verbs having plural COUNT NOUNS, and plural 


Git-baatiinwag bemaadzijig, | ‘There were many people’ (AM39.653) 
Gii-baatiinwag vai ind 3pProx “the 


y were many’; bemaadzij ‘ 
ACCNJ) people (lit :ANpl who live), 1; Demands vat ie conj part SpPra 


Baatiindoon siniin. \ ‘There are ‘many stones’ (AM39,249) 
|| Baatiindoon vii ind Op "INpl are abundant’; siniin ni Op “stones? 


Ass NOUNS may also have a PARTITIVE sense in their usa 


ie, referri i 
specified by the noun. ‘ rng ioecet suns 


(47) Weii-mkaanan gwiwnan. | ‘He found (some) clothes (AM39.413) 
| Weti-mkannan vii ind 3sProxs0p ‘ANse found INpl"; gwiwnan ni Op “garments 





48) Weii-mi 





in bkwezhgan, | ‘He ate (some) bread (AM39.183) 
| Weii-miijin vi ind 3sProxo0s “ANsg ate INsg'; bkwezhgan ni Os “bread? 


is Partitive sense is also evident in the glosses of many mass nouns in Rhodes 1985, 
gan, ‘bread, (a piece) of bread,’ mkom, ‘ice, a piece of ice,’ semaa, “tobacco, a 


dash gaa-nag, Waabndamog ow nbiish e-zhnaagwak, 


“[ said to him, “Look at the way this water looks.” (AM10.13) INB. different 
ym maanda, usual word for “this” (inan.)} 


"] Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gaa-nag v¥a ic con 1s»3sProx (CONS) said to ANS8's 
| bndamog vti imp 2p “look at IN’; ow pr Os "this"; nbtish nt Oy ‘water’: eahnaagwak 


vil ic conj 0 *(CCNJ) how IN looks. 


ICIPLES freely occur with mass nouns. In the following example, the nown 
‘com,’ is separated from its associated participle by the verb. 


iS in th 


SINsg will be there 
jiisan ni Op “turnip 

ig na 3pProx 
Brox ‘hard shell comn 


introduction into a dis 
bark, and zhoon'yaa 


0 *(CEN3) when IN 
jad vai con) 


o jag na 3pProx 
Wa conj 3pProx»3obv 
an na Joby ‘tobacco 
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Mi ua W nishnaabe gii-jekaakhang gil-biidood fw wligwaas, mii dash 
B-W2hitood niw wiigwaasnaagnan noo) eyaan’ gokwaan'gin, 
“And then the man went int the bush and 
0 brought some birch made 
Some birchbark dishes of different sizes’ (AK17.5) a 
Mii av ‘and’; dash 
gii-jekaakhang va 
con) 3sProx0 (Ci 


av "then’; aw pr 3sProx “that'; nishnuabe na 35Prox Sodan"; 

H conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg went into the woods’: git-biidood vii 
‘ONJ) ANsg brought IN's iw pr Os that’s wilgwaas ni Os *bitehbark’s 
rill av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; giew2hitood vti con] 3sProxs0 “(CON3) ANse made IN" 
niw pr Op ‘those’; wiigwaasnaagnan ni Op “birchbark dishes’; nooj av “various's 
¢yaan’gokwaan' gin v1! ic con) part Op “(CCNJ) which (INpl) are different sizes 





Giw kwewag git-mnisewag iw waa-boodwewaad maa endaawaad, giw maa wii go 
aa ninwag gli-mnisewag miinwaa gii-mtigkewag gii-wiikjitoowaadiiw 2hoon yaa 
waa-Wnji-shamaawaad niw wniijaan’siwaan, 

“The women cut firewood to burn there where they live, and as for the men they 


Put up firewood and cut lumber to try and carn money in order to feed their chil 
dren.’ (AK17.12) 


Giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; kwewag na 3pProx ‘women’: giiemnisewag vai ind 3pProx 
*ANpl cut firewood"; iw pr Os “that: waa-boodwewaad vai ie con) 3pProx (CCN) ANpI 
will make fire’; maa av ‘there’; endaawaad vai ic con 3pProx (COND) where ANpL 
lived’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; man av ‘there; wil av ‘indeed’; ninwag na 3pProx ‘men’; 
gii-mnisewag vai ind 3pProx “ANpl cut firewood; miinwaa av’ ‘and’; gilemtigkewag val 
ind 3pProx"ANpl cut lumber’; gilewiikjitoowaad vii conj 3pProxe0 ‘ANpL tried to get 
IN’; iw pr Os ‘that’; zhoon’yaa ni Os ‘money’; waaewnji-shamaawaad via ic eon) 
3pProx»3obv “(CCNJ) by which (Y) ANpl will feed ANoby'; nlw pr Zoby “thavthose’: 
‘wniijaan'siwaan na 3pProx(3oby) ‘ANpI's child(ren)” 








Definite Expressions 


E EXPRESSIONS are those referring to referents that have already been established 
ourse, or can be readily identified on the basis of knowledge shared by thase par- 
in the discourse, either through shared cultural knowledge or through personal 


INS WITH DEMONSTRATIVES. A very common construction in papel sees 2 

nominal expression consisting of a demonstrative pronoun and & cts : i 

h is customarily used with definite expressions, though bes! P Lilt 
‘occur with indefinites as well, as was shown in the previous section, 


llustrate some definite expressions. 



















pProx ‘gentleman’; mii 
fia 3sProx ‘blucjay 


vox (CONS) I saw ANsy 
} (CONS) ANsg was 


iS. Demonstratives 
snumber, and obviation 
trative giwi, ‘those 
6) With its associated 


ly’; jidig av ‘it 
p3pProx ‘Indians’ 


baawag, ‘they slept 
is being used duc | 
fing clause explicitly 
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158) Gii-nbaawag dash giiwenh gonda 


Ni: yet 
gaawiin nibaasii ‘haakhom wdooshkniigiman, 





libaakhom, 


*So these (prox,) young men of Nibal : 
oe Nibakom’s went 1o sleep; Nibakom himself didn’t 


Gilenbanwag vai ind 3pProx “ANI were sleeping’; dash av ‘then’: gllwealt ay 


‘reportedly’; gonda pr'na 3pProx ‘these’; Nilbaakhom na 3sProx “Niibaakhom’; 

wdooshkniigiman na 3sProx(3oby) ‘ANso'¢ young man/men"; Niibaakhom na 3sProx 
"Niibaakhom’; gaawiin av ‘not; nbaasi val ind neg 2sProx “ANS does not sleep! 
LOCATIVE NOMINALS AND DEMONSTRATIVES, Nouns 


inflected as locatives, particularly 
imates, tend to lack demonstratives even when their 


, reference is definite, that is where 
ince is to a particular (discourse-established) place, as in the following examples. 
founs inflected for location resemble locative adverbs, and this too undoubtedly contributes: 
) their lacking demonstratives, 


(59) Maanda mkokbinaagan, ni-zhaan maa grigaaning gwyak, enaabiishing aw 
mdaamin. (AK6.2) 


‘Here's a basket, go there into the garden where the com lies in a straight row? 


Maanda pr 0s ‘this’: mkoKbinaagan ni Os "basket’s ni-ahaan vai imp 2s “(you 80) go 
there’; man av ‘there’; gtigaaning ni 0 oc ‘in garden’; gwyak av ‘straight’; enaablishing 
vai ie conj 3sProx “(CCNJ) where ANsg lies’: aw pr dsPrac ‘that’; méaamin aia 3sProx 
*com. 





Gii-giimoozaabid maa waasechganing mii gii-waabndang nsawhigan gii-wzhitood 
maa shkweyaang maa wiigwaaming. Mii dash epiiehi-yaad odi shpimsagong mit 
iw gii-ningscnig iw wiigwaam aapji dash gi-zegei 

*She pecked out a window and saw that he had made a tepee there at the back of 

the house. And while she was upstairs, the house shook ant she was very afraid? 
{AK11.9-10) 


Prove (CON) ANsg peeked: maa ay "there's 
Gli-giimoozanbid vai con) 3sPrex (CONS) ANse peel 
wnasechganing ni 0 foe “in window’; mii av ‘and’; pi-waabndang vt con) SsProg90 
ACONS) ANsg saw IN’: nsawhigan ni Os sconical lodge’: gil-wahitood vii con) SyPraxel 
S{CONS) ANsg made IN'. man av ‘there’, shkweynang av ‘behind’; mam ay "here's 


wiigwaaming 2: 0) foc ‘in wigwam 


co identify characters as well. Names may involve those 
has in (61) oF those known by common cultural 


Names can be used 
Ponty within a local context, sue! 


introduced. Boi), 





A 
0 
« Mabush’; gii-zegzi vai 
y 
\ 
tities, such as coun 









beaten.’ 


nding vii con) \°" 
Prox (CON) ANse 


der! ($06.94) 
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ASSOCIATIVE PARTICIPANTS, 
NTS. Once a character is harac 
4 i introduced, as: cl 
ie a (aa basis of cultural knowledge of conventional pare Por 
iple, » Soney’s brief anecdote about Joe Williams, after her initial sentence on 


e), the next sentence shifts to a plur who are understood joc 
lural act 
“lor, who are understood to be Joe Williams and 

































(67) Weii-baatiin'haawaan binoojiinyan, | “They had lots of kids’ (NS2,2) 


Waii-baatiin’haawaan vta ind 3pProxe3oby 
Soby ‘child(ren): 





“ANpl had many ANobv*; binoojlinyan na 


Amher next sentence, Ms. Soney broadens the reference group to Joe Williams” fitmily: 


(68) Wiikaa-sh go naa wiiyaas wgii-yaanaawaa, | ‘So they only rarely had meat” 


Wiikaa av rarely’ dash av ‘then’; wiiyaas ni 0(s) ‘meat; wpli-yaunnawan yaio 
3pProxe0 “ANpl had INsg.’ (NS2.3) 


following example explicitly identifies and introduces two third person participants, 
in the next sentence uses a verb inflected for third person plural along with a singular 
Nn phrase, aw gitigewinini, ‘that farmer.’ Bloomfield translates this NPlsing] + V[plur) as 
farmer and his wife.” 





69) (a) Bezhig aw akwe gii-aawi animoshishan gaa-ogitiziimimaad, miinawaa bezhig 
‘AW anini. (b) Mii dash aw gitigewinini ogii-manezinaawaa giziibiigabigan. 


*(a) This one woman was a person who had a dog as a parent, and this one man, 
(b) This farmer and his wife ran short of soap” (AW1S.6-7) 


(a) Bezhig nm ‘a certain; one’s aw pr 3sProx ‘Ihat’, akwe na 3sProx ‘woman’: gii-anwi 
vai ind 3sProx‘ANs@ was’; animoshishan na pe) 3spej “worthless dog's 
gaa-ogitiziimimaad via ic conj 3sProxeJoby (CCNS) whom (ANoby) ANsg has asa 
parent’; mlinawaa av ‘and’; bezhig nm ‘A certain’; uw pr 3sProx that’; anini na 3sProx 
man (b) Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’: aw pr 3sProc ‘that’; gitigewinini ma 3sProw 
farmer’; ogii-manezinaawaa Vaio ind 3pProx+0s "ANpI ran short of INSg's 


giziibligahigan ni 0s ‘soap’ 
far noun phrase, maaba Niibaakhom, “this Nibakom’ (a 


enth century) with an associated verb 
hting hard, referring to Nibakom and 


er example has a singul 
t Odawa war chief at the turn of the ninete 
for plural, gchi-miigaazwaad, ‘they were Ne! 







Mil-sh gil-ekendmoyaqy 
ized something 


on ordering pattern | 
In some cases, thc 

ive is usually to the lef 

i following examples, ih 


Imp 2s ‘(you sc) do so 
“that’; jiiskiiwnini 


lat unusual, in that cla 
‘has pointed out that s 


‘intervenes between th 
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Tus) 


Bekish gii-bmi-giigoonyke 


Miitiiaben Bil-ndawenjge ge git-shamaad niw bekden Jin 


"Besides he fished as he went alony 
4s he went along and he went hunting, 
Indians who were hungry’ (AKS.\) Ee 
Beklsh av ‘at the same time’: gil-bml-pligoonyke vai ind 4sProx “ANsg went along 
fishing’; gli-ndawenjge vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg hunted’; ge av ‘and’; gii-shamaad via con) 
3sProxs Joby (CON3) ANsg fed ANoby’; niw pr Joby ‘thav/those's bekden’fin val fe 
on) part Ooby (CCNJ) ANoby who are hungry’; nishnaaben na Joby ‘Indian(s)! 


(74) Miinwaa weii-bshanzhchaan gye go miinwaa wgil-wiiwkwejinaan iw 
“ nembiiwegdinig bbagwayaanenh, mii dash gii-piizhiood. 


= *She whipped it again and wrapped it in a damp piece of cotton cloth, and then 
she finished it’ (AM26.11) 


a) Miinwaa ay ‘and’; wgli-bshanzhehaan vii ind 3sProxe0s ‘ANsg whipped INsp’s gye av 
‘and’; miinwaa av “also”; wgii-wiiwkwejiinaan vii ind 3sProx«0s “ANSg Wrapped INsg 
up’; iw pr Os ‘that’, nembiiwegdinig vit ic con) part 0 "(CCNJ) which INobv is wet 
cloth’; bbagwayaanenh nis “thin cloth’; mii av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’: gli-giizhtood vii 
on 3sProx«0 (CON) ANsg finished IN. 

















Tn the following sentence, a demonstrative pronoun referring to another participant 
between a demonstrative and its associated noun. This is possible because the inter 
ge demonstrative is proximate, while the demonstrative and noun of the interrupted 


are both marked as obviative. 
(75) Gii-mnozwaan giiwenh go niwig way giigoonyang, gil-mwaad. 
“That , (fellow) evidently cooked thaty fish, and ate it? (SO3.15) 


Glicmnozwann via ind 3sProxe3obv “ANsg cooked ANoby’: giiwenh av ‘allegedly’: go 
nniwi pr na Zobv “thavthose"; wa pr 3sProc ‘tis’; gligoonyan na Joby ‘fish’: gl-mwand 


v1a con) 3sProx»3oby (CONS) ANsg ate ANoby. 









ONSTRATIVES. As with other modifiers of nouns, demon- 
associated with the noun phrase, which often remains 





‘TING (FRONTING) OF DEM 
can move in front of verbs 
verbal, as in the following examples 














eWemonstrative pr 
fs Ih (78) below, ort 
Onstrative occur 


waa mshkiigminan \ 


) blueberries 
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Berhig shkiniivkwe wdayaan mtigenaagan gye iw mtigoemkwaan 


‘A youung woman has a wooden dish and a wooden ladle’ (AM25,1) 


Berhig 7m ‘a certain’. shkinlighwe "n ing woman”; wdayamn vil Ind 
nas 4sProx “yor f 
Rie: ‘young woman”; wdayu 


INS mtlgenuagan ni Os wo \ areata 
a ‘that; mtlgo-emkwaan ni 0s “wooden tadie® “cote Oe ee 


: 







Th other cases, both nouns may be marked with an. identical demonstrative. 


181) Mewnzha aw nmishoomis g: 


aa-zhiwebzinid niw wded i 
wdoodooman ledeman minwaa niw 


*A long time ago this happened to my grandfather's father and mother! (AK2.A) 


Mewnzha av ‘long ago’; aw pr 3sProx that’; nmishoomis nad 13(3sProx) “my 
grandfather’; gaa-zhiwebzinid vai ic con) Job (CCNI) what happenened to ANoby'; 
iw pr Joby ‘thavihose’; wdedeman na 3sProx(3oby) ‘“ANSO'S father’; miinwaa ay 
> *and’ niw pr Joby ‘thav/those’, wdoodooman ria JsProx(Jobv) "ANSG'S mother” 


‘The variability in st ics and their frequent equivalence can be seen from the follow- 
‘ing pair of sentences from a narrative by Andrew Medler: in (82), a demonstrative appears 
With each conjoined noun, but in (83), only with the first. 





(82) Iw dbishkoo go naa noongo sa ezhchigewaad giw geknoohmaagzijig iw pit 
gii-mkadekewag giw shkinweg gye go giw sa kwewag iw gegoo wii-gkendmowaad 
iw niigaan waa-ni-mno-aabjitoowaad 


“Just as now they do who receive schooling, so at that time those young men ark! 
those women sed to fast in order to obtain knowledge which they woutd use in 
the later course of their lives’ (AM23.2) 


Iw pr Os ‘that’; dbishkoo av ‘like’; noongo ay ‘nowadays’; ezhchigewaad vai ic con) 

3pProx (CCNJ) ANpl do so’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; geknoohmaagzijig vai ic con) part 
3pProx (CNS) who ANpl are in schoo!';4w pr Os ‘tha’; pl av “time’:gil-mkadekewag 
Vai ind 3pProx ‘ANpl fasted piw pr 3pProx ‘those’; shkinweg na 3pProx ‘young men's 
‘Prox ‘those’; kwewag na 3pProx ‘women : iw prOs "thats Regoo 

fof ‘something’; wil-gkendmowaad vti conj 3pProx+0 (COND) ANDI will know 

IN’; iw pr Os 
© | 3pProx+0 (CCNJ) which ANpI will well use IN® 





*ANp! fasted! 
Ps shkinweg nc 
pros 









ry Common modi 


niinwaa niw 


Wie conj 0 (CCN) 

Feame to look for 
“thav/those’: 
ewgamgons 1 


‘are established in 
lions, or by a com 
ent of reference may 
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We 10 the proximity and immedia, 
the following examples 






*¥ of the referents in the internal context of the story, 


Mil sa maaba ge-wiidgemag.” kido sa gliwenh 


TMS is the one that \'U\ marry,” she said (502.7) 


Mii av ‘i's’; maaba pr 3sProe this! 


+ ge-wildgemag v1 bi “ 
(ANSg) I will marry’; giiwenh av i 1a ic con} Ise3sProx (CCNT} sho 


‘teportedly” 


Aanpiish naa gonda goa-ndindwaa? | "Where did you pet chese?*(SO2.14) 


Aanpiish ay ‘where’; gonda pr na 3pProx ‘these’; gaa-ndindwas vic ic) 2403pProx 
laa that you got ANpI from? os 


ONSTRATIVES WITH RELATIVE CLAUSES. Relative clauses commonly Occur in asso~ 

ation With demonstrative pronouns, The first example below is interesting in that the only. 

feference to weeds prior to their reference with a demonstrative and relative clause is by 
Of the medial element /-ashkw/, ‘plant, grass,’ in moonshkwe, ‘weed (verb)! 





Mii dash maaba nishnaabe moonshkwed man witsgtiged mil giisn-kosdlood niy 
gaa-bkojbidoojin, . 


“And this Indian was weeding intending to make a garden there and he piled up. 
those which he pulled out, (AK16.3) 





Mii av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; maaba pr 4sProx ‘this’; ishnaabe na 3sPrax “Indin's 
moon’shkwed vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg weeds’: man ay ‘there’; wilegtiged vat 

~ | conj 3sProx “(CONJ) ANse intended to garden’; mit av ‘and’; glisni+kosdood vii cony 

| 3sProxs0 “(CONJ) ANse heaped IN up", niw pr Op “those”; gambkejbidoojin vt te comp 
‘part 3sProx+0p ‘(CCN}) which (INpl) ANsg pulled out® 










E-ni-dgoshnaan wiinaagmi iw nbiish e-ndhamaang. 
“When I got there, it was dirty, shat (place) from which we got water” (AMIO.7) 


0 hnaan vat fe con} 1s (CNS) when I arrived there’; wilmaagnl vil ind s “the 
‘water is dirty’, iw pr Os ‘that’; nbllsh ni Os ‘water’; endhamaang vil ie con) Ipx0? 
*CCNJ) where we got IN from” 


VERSUS DISTAL DEMONSTRATIVES. PROXIMAL DEMONSTRATIVES, are used 
objects in clase proximity to the speaker, or in close proximity relative: — 
‘of reference, DISTAL DEMONSTRATIVES are used to specify objects that are rel 















miljin vii ind 25-05 
“as for’, nil pr pers 


occur with great { 

nY cases, and further 
often rather like the 
each of the following 


entences, all from di! 
imal form, maaba 
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Gaa weticgkenmaasiin manj ge-kidgwen aw nos 


She did not know what (that) my father would. say! (AMS.12) 


Gaa av ‘not’; weil-gkenmansiin via ind 3sProxedoby neg “ANsg did not know about 


al smanj im “however it may be’; ge-kidgwen yal te con) dub 3sProx (CONS) what 
ANSg might say's aw pr 3sProx ‘thar’ ‘noos na /3/3sProx) "my father” 


Gye gaa weli-gkenmaasiin many jidig ge-kidgwen sa.noos, 
*She did not know what () my father ‘would say’ (AM6.10) 


Gye av ‘and’; gua av ‘not’; wgii-gkenmaasiin va ind 2sProxeSobw neg *ANsg did not 
Know about ANoby’; manj av ‘however it may be’s iidig av ‘perhaps’; ge-kidgwen vai ie 
onj dub 3sProx (CCN) what ANsg might say": nos na Js(3sProx) “my father” 


Presence or absence of demonstratives in Nishnaabemwin is quite variable in rune 

g Narrative. It is easy to find sentences such as these which differ in the variable presence: 

demonstrative. This seems to particularly be the case with POSSESSED NOUNS, as evi- 
d by the following examples as well, 


)_Ngli-nkwetwaa dash ji-zhaayaambaanh giishpin bgidniwaad ngitelimag, 
*Lanswered him that | would go if my parents permitted me to go,’ (AM8,3) 





Neglicnkwetwaa yra ind /s»4sProx ‘L answered ANsg’; dash av ‘then’; 
ji-zhaayaambaanh vai ie con) pret 1s (CNS) I would go there’; glishpin ay if"; 
bgidniwaad via con) 3pPmx+s (CONS) ANpl would lot me's ngitaiiroag nad 
Is(3pProx) ‘my parents. 


Ngii-nkwetwaa dash da-zhaayaambaan giishpin bgidniwand giw ngitzlimag. 
*{ answered him that would go if my parents permitted me” (AM9.8) 


© | Ngii-nkwetwaa via ind /se3sProc ‘L answered ANsg"; dash av *then": 
{Jizhaayaambaanh vai ic con) pret 1s (CCND) | would go there’: giishpin av fs 
‘bgidniwaad v2 conj 3pProx~/s (CONS) ANpl would Het re": gl pr tp “those’, 
| ngitziimag nad Is(3pProx) ‘my parcets” 


SE Uses OF PROXIMAL, AND DISTAL DEMONSTRATIVES. Proximal demonstra» 
equivalent to English ‘this’ and ‘these") tend to be used more often in ue 
sncé to the story’s protagonist, that is, the character from whose perspective ac 
d. For example, in a cautionary tale about a young man who is taught bear-walk> 








SE 7 a 
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NOnstratives are in roy (a) Mii dash giiwenh Sli-naadid nbiish wa, gi 

(b) “Aan pii-sh maaba gaa-ndinad aligocnht ‘ 
(c) “Wadi sa ngii-mkawaa, ndahbaaning" 

(4) “Ga wii maaba gdaa-mwaasii" 

() “Oonh, oonh! Gaa wii pepo, - sii ij 
Reins casi ee zhi-yansii. (f) Giigoonh sa wil maaba\ 
(h) Gesge naa wdaano-gnahmawaay 
giiwenh go maamda, 


yan giiwenh wbi-dgojiinaan, 


wan Oosiin mii dash 
Wwadoopdoon ni 


Bly suis in Wiljkiwenyan Wii-bwaa-mwaanid niwi, gaa sa 


(2) So that fellow went and got some water, but he's holding a fish also, 
(b) “Where did you get this fish" 


(€) “I found it over there, in the water-hole” 
(@) "You shouldn't eat chi.” 
(€) “Oh, there is nothing wrong with this. ( 
eat this,” 


(h) He really tried to persuade his friend. ‘not to eat that, but he couldn't!” 


{30bv) “ANse's paren 
first’; gli-nbowan ya 
av ‘and’; dash ay 





£) This is just a fish! (g) Tam going to 


(2) Mil ay “and'; dash ay ‘then’ giwenh av ‘reportedly’; gisnandid vi con) 3sProee0) 
"(CONS) ANsg fetched IN’; nbiish ni Os ‘water’; wa pr 3sProx igoonyan na 
Soby ‘ish’; giiwenh av ‘reportedly’; wbi-dgojiinaan via ind 4sProxsJoby ‘ANS carries 
ANoby hither: 
(b) Aanii av ‘where’; dash av 'so'; maaba pr 3sProx ‘his; gauendinad via icon) 
25»3sProx (CCNJ) that you SG got ANsg from’; giigoonb na 3sProx ‘ish’ 
(€) Wadi av ‘there’: ngii-mkawaa via ind /s»3sProc ‘I found ANse"; ndabbaaning ni 0 
loc “in the water hole.’ 
(4) Gaa wil ay ‘not’; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; gdaa-mwaasil via ind 2¢63sProx ‘you ($0) 
should not eat ANsg.’ 
(€) Oonh ay ‘oh’; oonh av ‘oh; gaa wii av “not”; gegoo pr indef 0 “anything's maaba pr 
3sProx ‘this"; zhi-yaasii vai ind neg 3sProx ‘ANsg is not out of order” 

(1 Giigoonh na 3sProx ‘ish’; wil av ‘indeed’, maaba pr 35Prox this! 
1 (g) Nwii-mwan via ind Is»3sProx ‘I want to eat ANsg': wil av ‘indeed’; mmaaba pr 
3sProx ‘this? 
(h) Gesge av ‘although? wdaano-gnahmawaan ya ind 3sProxaSoby “ANsg tries in vain 
{0 war ANoby’; wiljkiwenyan nad 3sProx(oby) “ANSO'S friend! (ANoby)': 
veii-bwaa-mwaanid fa conj Jobve3obv (CONJ} ANoby will not eat ANoby's nlwi pena 
Soby ‘that/those’; gaa av ‘not; gilwenh av ‘reportedly’. maamda av ‘ables (SO3,8-14) 











this’; gwiiwzens na 
fav “one ti 
Via ind x»3sProx 








sawamick’s telling 
the warnings of a 
d and immediate 

demonstrative 
Goring its rhetori 


common for a proximal demonstrative to be used with an inanimate Boa im ae 
‘with an obviated animate noun. The use of proximal forms lends base lincy 

Tt is more common when the verbs are in present tense, too, which represents 
‘common way of making a discourse more immediate, 





Tor his use of der 
Nenabush. tn all fou 


*Nenabush,’ 


Contains a demonsi 


umbiigweweshmaad 


flew up and 


iProx *Nenabush 
Gy ‘then’: gii-gziked 
hmaad yia con) 


ganan na 3sProx( Jol 








ee 
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Mii ay ‘and’ dash ay ‘yen’; gi 
pr-3sProx ‘this’; Nenboothoonh n 
L- wli-biindnaksed vai con) 3ePyoy 
wiimbnakdoonying ni 0 (oc “ino 





ishing vai con) S4Prax (CONS) ANée fell, manbu 
"a contemp 34Prox *Nentyxyzhoonh’; mam av “there’: 
(CONS) ANsg fell into a hollow treo's 

4 hollow stump (AM38.13) 


A similar patiern occurs with nominals other tha 

fn Man names as well. Typically, they are 
introduced without demonstratives, and have subsequent reference with as pester 
tive (equivalent to English ‘that’ or ‘those’). The following sentences provide two examples 

“of this typical pattern. Introduction into story. 





(104) Wgii-noondwaan kwewan bi-dnaangidoonnid, 


“He heard some women talking as they approached, (AM3T.14) 


A Well-noondwaan via ind 3sProx-iobv ‘ANsg heard ANobv’: kwewan na Joby 
“womar/ women’; bi-dnaangideonnid vai conj Joby “CONJ) ANobw come talking” 







n 
) =pitnd the next nominal reference... 
(105) Mii dash gaa-kidwaad giw kwewag, Gaag maanpii yaa wiimbnakdoonying. 
© "Then those women said, “There is a porcupine here in this hollow tree:"" 
Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’: gna-kidwaad vai ic conj 3pProx (CCNJ) ANpl said’: giw 
pr3pProx ‘those’; kwewng na 3pProx ‘women’; Gang na 34Prox "porcupine": maanpii 


day *here'; yaa val ind 3sProx ‘ANsg is there’; wiimbnakdoonying ni 0 loc “n hollow 
stump’ (AM37.17) 


Introduction into story... 


106) Wgii-waabmaan dash waawaashkeshwan niibwinid gidaaki, 


‘He saw a deer standing there at the top of the ‘bluff’ (AM35.27) 


|] Weli-waabmaan via ind 3sProx-Soby ‘ANsg saw ANobv’, dash av ‘then’: 
waawaashkeshwan na Joby ‘deer’; niibwinid vai con) toby (CONI) ANoby stood”; 


‘gidaaki av ‘on top of hill’ 


[the next nominal reference... 


‘Twice Mr. Med 
ion and the likeliho 
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(1) Gii-nshkaadzi dash maaka BChi-by 





ne. | “This big Partridge was angry. (AM3S. 18). 

Another Point In favor of an empathy and focus analysis of the use of Proximals is that 
imal obviatives seem, Telatively uncommon, which makes Sense, given that obviation is 
rounding strategy, Suggesting the distancing of a character, 

EMONSTRA’ 















English ‘that? whic 
V8. in He said that he was leaving 


4112) Maaba dash shkinwe weii-nkwetwaan iw ji-zhwenmigod. 












“Then this young man accepted his blessing” (AMI. 15) 


Maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’, dash ay “then’; shikinwe na 3sPro¢ ‘young man's 


Weii-nkwetwaan via ind 35Prox Joby “ANsg accepted ANoby's Iw ‘Pr Os “that, 
di-zhwenmigod via onj Jobv»3sPrax (CONS) ANoby will bless ANsp* 


13) Mii sa go naa iw ekoozid ndaadsookaan, 


And ther’ the Fength of my Sacred Story’ (AM38.23) 


Mii ay ‘that's'; iw pr Os ‘that’: ekoorid val f€ con) 4sProx (CCNY) such Tength ANSg S'S 
ndaadsookaan na /s/3sProx) ‘my sacred story.” 


(114) Gchi-nakiiwin wi binoojiins naagdawenmind. 





TUS a big job (that) caring for a baby.” (MC) 


Gchi-nakiiwin ni ‘great work’; wi pr Os ‘that; binoojiias na SsProx “child, 
Bangdawenmind via con).x-3sProx (CONJ) ANS is taken care of 


ISTRATIVES AS COMPLEMENTS OF RELATIVE ROOTS, Inanimate demonstratives 
Eas the COMPLEMENT of a RELATIVE PREVERB of RELATIVE ROOT. 


Aa mii wi gaa-zhiwebziyaang. | ‘A, that is what happened to us,” (SO13|) 
| Ait ay "well’; mii av t's; wi prs ‘tha’; gaacahiweblyaang va fe con) Ip (CONS) 
Which happened to us (excl) 





ative preverb, the vert 
does not show INnir1,) 


'3sProx (CON)) 


, aS in the follow 


hi ay ‘long ago’ 
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(120) Mii giiwenh enaajmorwaad wa mdimooyenh niwi wnlijaansan. 


“This is what the old \ady told her children. ($02.20) 


Mil av ‘and’; gliwenh av reported) 
ANSg related to ANoby'; wa 
Prna Joby thauthose": wnii 


IY’; enaajmotwand vie ie con) 34ProxnJoby (CONS) 
Pr SsProx ‘this; mdimooyenk na S¢Prox “old wornan': nivei 
ijaansan na JsProx( Joby) ‘ANsa's child(ren)* 


BLESS CONSTRUCTIONS W, 


R ITH DEMONSTRATIVES, The demonstrative wi fi 
Lalone with mui, in a number waite 


of formulaic expressions, such as the following. 
BL) Mil will Thats is thav’s so; tha’ ight ($05.43) 
| Mit av ‘thav's'; wi pr Os that 






Nominal Possessive Constructions 






In POSSESSIVE CONSTRUCTIONS, a POSSESSED noun (called a. POSSESSUM) is modified by 
nominal representing its Possessor Usually only animates can be Ppossessors, and 

Y possessed animate must be inflected for obviation. The grammatical features of 
lumber of the possessor are coded inflectionally on the possessum, In the following 
ce, for example, the person and number features of the possessor, first person plural 
are coded on the two possessums, gdakiimnaa, ‘our land, and 
wenynaanig, ‘our friends, by means of the second person prefix /gi(d)+/ and the first 


















| Gwii-mkamgoomi gdakiimnaa, giishpin bwaa-naadmawngwaa gonda 
gWwiijkiwenynaanig, 
‘Our land will be taken from us, if we fal to help these friends of ours:' ($06.18) 










Gwil-mkamgoomi via ind +21 ‘we will be robbed of Y"; gdakiimnaa nf 2/(0s) ‘our 
and’; giishpin av ‘if"; bwaa-naadmawngwaa via conj 2/»3pProx (COND) we fail to 
help ANpl’; gonda pr na 3pProx ‘these’: gwiijkiwenynasnig nad 2/(3pProx) ‘our 

- | friends.” 


‘Obviative status of the possessor may be coded on the Lest as hee i. a ts 
p examp) 3 \ imate, and suazbaakdoke) 

le, Naadweswag, “Iroquois (pl.)" is proximate, a f 
€ sugar,’ an obviative participle (from zlizhaakdoke, ‘make sugar’ ane Won 
pns as possessor of ziizbaakod, ‘sugar,’ the possessum is marked wit 


or suffix /-iniw/. 


Naadwesway wids 
Ww zaazbaakdoken’ iy 


7 (CENS) whenever 
Wes mil av “WU'S"; iw pr 
Troquois (1) 
ipl came hither 
awand va con) 


zhinkaazo. 


Rabbit was his 





0 EIES:@~” <5 
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(126) Aw maa gaazhgens waawye 





‘ani ge wii wmakdewshkiinshgwaan, 
*A cat's pupil (of eye) is found" (AM27.3) 


Aw pr3sProx ‘that’; man ay ‘there’ 
r {man av ‘there's gaaahgens na tsProx ea"; 
Dob “INoby be round’; pe av *as for; wll pr pers 3y ANG; Minish 


ni IsProx(0s) “ANS«'s. Pupil of eye, (nb, perhaps (oo ge wil av. ‘also"] 


However, as sentence (127) illustrates, the possessor 
; » the possessum can all 
and may even be fronted, as in (128), a % 


(127) Gii-nbowan wgitzliman maaba gwiiwzens...| ‘This boy's parents died, 


Gii-nbowan vai ind Joby ‘ANoby died’; wgitziiman na 3sPro 


1x Joby) “ANsp's parents’; 
maaba pr 3sProx ‘this; gwliwzens na 3sProx ‘boy? (AK 14.1) ie 


(128) Bezhig ofawag ogii-giishkitawagebwaan aw Naadawens aniw Anishinaaben. 
*One young Huron bit off an Indian's ear? (AW 8.21) 








3sProx»Joby “ANsg cut off the ear of ANoby'; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’: Naadawens ia 
3sProx Huron’; aniw pr 3oby ‘that/those’; Anishinaaben na Joby “Indian(s)! a 


SSESSUM NOMINALS (the ones possessed) usually do not have demonstratives, but 

in (81) above (p. 553) and (129), below. The possessor may be a pronoun, ais int (132), 
noun phrase, including even a possessed noun, as in sentence (131), When the possessor 
tive, the possessum may show a special inflectional suffix for an obviative pos- 
4s in (131), where odayini, ‘(obviative’s) dog’ oceurs, 








)) Gii-nbaawag-sh giiwenh gonda Niibaakhom wdooshkniigiman; ‘Niibaakhon 
‘gaawiin nbaasi 







‘So these men of Nibakom's went to sleep; Nibakom himself didn’t sleep.” 
(806.157) 


y jing’; dash av ‘then’; gilwenh av 
Gii-nbaawag vai ind 3pProx ‘ANpl were sleeping’; ‘a 4 
‘reportedly’; gonda pr ria 3pProx ‘these’; Niibaakhom na SsProx ‘Niibaakhom’; 
“| pedooshkcnligiman na 3sProx(3obv) ‘ANSO's young man/men's Nilbaakhom na Prox 
baakhom’; gaawiin ay ‘not’; nbaasil vai ind neg 3sProx “ANsg does not sleep. 









is sleeping.’ 
inna 3sProx(Jobv) 


Is(3sProx) ‘my 
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ywiyaan nj 


Sii-wa-yaamwaad jw bgoji-mnoomin, ihe eee bas sa 


‘Long ago, when | was a little woman 
. was a little child, my mother and anoth 
along as they went to pet wild rice’ (AMA, 1) ie hs 
Zhaazhi av "long ago’: me i 
: + megwaa ay “while”; binoojil vai con) 15 
child’; ngii-maajiinig vis ind 3p, rong 


'oxe1s “ANSe took me along’: aw. thar’ 
saw pr SsProx “that”, 
Tagashi nod 1s(3sProx) ‘my mother’: pye ay ‘and’: bezhig nm ‘ones acenain’; kwe nu 


3sProx woman’: gii-wa-yaamwaad via 4; 
gee pana ta 3pProx«0 (CONS) ANpl Cs 
‘that’s bgoji-mnoomin ni Os ‘wild rice Oe eel 


en more than two noun phrases are con ni 

fing adverb such as eye or miinwaa, 
7), below, more than one conjoining ad 
OW, No conjoining adverb is used 






joined, the last one is customarily preceded by 
as illustrated by (136), below. In some cases, as 
iver may be used, In (149), however, on p, 573, 


Gii-baatiinwag go giigoonyag iw Pil, goodaashiinyag, shignag, numebnenyag, 
gnoozheg, zhigmegog. eye giw gwaabgeswa. 


“There were many fish then; rock bass, black bass, suckers. pike, dogfish, and 
mullets too’ (AM7.2) 


Gil-baatiinwag vai ind 3pProx ‘they were many": gilgoonyng na SpProx ‘fish (pl) Iw pr 
Os ‘that’: pit av ‘time’; goodaashiinyag na JpProx ‘rock bass (pl): shignag na 3pPrax 
“black bass (pl)'; nmebnenyag na 3pProx ‘suckers’; gnoozheg na 3pProx “pike (pl: 
zhigmegog na 3pProx ‘dogtish (pl)'; gye av ‘and’; giw pr 3pProx “those™ gwanbgeswag. 
na 3pProx ‘mullet (pl) 


‘Mii dash iw niibwa gii-nangdaaso, bezhig baashkzigan miinwaa behewaatig 
wiishkii miinwaa dash iw bagoowyaan ngoding dbaakshkaag miinwaa 
Ji-giiwewjigaazod neyaab odi Daawaa-mnising 


“And he charged a lot— one gun and one bottle of whisky and a bolt of cloth and 
he had to be taken back home to Manitoulin Island’ (AKI1.21) 





‘Mili ay “and”: dash ay °so";iw pr Os ‘that’; nlibwa av ‘lots’; glismangdanso val ind 8sP*r0% 
*ANsg charged! bezhig nun “one’s bwashkcigan ni Os “if mlinwa av ‘and 
bezhgwantig nm “one bottle’; wilshkii mi Qs ‘whiskey’; mniinwan ay cand’: dash av 
‘then’; iw pr Os ‘that’; bagoowyaan 1 Os ‘cloth’; ngoding av ‘once’; dbaukshkang vii 
€onj 0°IN is rolled; miinwaa av ‘and’; j-giiwewjigaazod vat con) SsPrax (CONI) 
'ANsg will be aken home’; neyaab av ‘back’; odi av there"; Daawaa-ennlsing 0 log 








"| "to Manitoulin Island. 





To present individu 







Here's a... sey 
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Quantificational Modifiers of Nouns 


fic numeral quantifiers, 









indmaagoon dash niw zhaagnanshan 


Bti-nsaawand newi dkonwewninwan- 
“They told him th 


those whites had Killed three policemen (AK 1 y 
Weii-wlindmaagoon via ind 3obv»3sProx ‘ANoby ‘old ANsg': dash av ‘then’: niw pr 
Soby “thavthose’; zhaagnaashan na 3oby “white(s)’; giemsaawaad via cony 
SpProx3obv “(CON}) ANpI killed ANoby': dkonwewninwan na Soby “policeman/men* 


(144) Niizh nga-yaanan bwiin. "1 shall have two paddies,’ 






(AM39.411) 
| Niizh ‘nm “two; nga-yaanan vi ind 150 l will have INpI’: bwiin ni Op “paddles,” 


{wo examples represent the most common orderings of quantifier and noun, in 
(143), the quantifier directly precedes the noun it is associated with and both occur after the 
In (144), the quantifier has “floated” to a Position before the verb, reflecting another 
common pattern. Quantifier-float seems more common with verbs inflected for INDE. 
‘ORDER than those inflected for CONJUNCT. 
Commonly, other configurations occur in texts as well, such as the following, in 
the nominal precedes the verb and the numeral quantifying it follows. Note tha this 
4s introducing the characters referred to, shkinweg, ‘young men, and itis probably. 









Ss ing shkinweg gii-gkinoohmaagziwag niizh man gkinoohmaadiiwgamgong, 
“bezhig dash aw Gchi-mookmaani-shkinwe gye bezhig Nishnaabens. 


‘Once two young men studied there at the University, one young white Amencar, 
_and one young Indian.’ (AM30.1) 





© | Neoding av ‘once’; shkinweg na jpProx “young men’: gllsgkinoohmangai wag va ind 
|| 3pProx “ANpl were in school”; nitzh mm ‘two", maa av ‘there’; ; 
' seein 10 "oat the shoo; beam “one ash th 

| aw pr 3sProx ‘that’, Gchi-mookmaani-shkinwe na sProx “young white American’: gye 
HJ Ba: bec nm “one's Nshaaabens na 3:Pra you lian? 





following example, both the number and noun appear before the verb. 





a 
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49) Aanind gndamoojgewag. eye wo aanind kokbinaagakawag 


waiagaakdaatgokewag, pye 
BYE 20 souvenir wdooz] 
‘Waagaakdoonsan, bwiinsan ee 


Bye 20 aanind 
mtigwaabiinsan, 


‘Some catch fish and some make bask 
¢ baskets and some make ax handles, 
make souvenirs: miniature bows, axes, and canoe paddles.” (AMIS, a 
Aanind av ‘some’: gndamoojgewag vai ind 3pPmox “ANpI fish with a line's gye av “ands 
easing ay "some’; Kokbinaagnikewag val ind SpProx“ANpl make baskets"; eye av ‘ 
‘and’ ened av "some'; Waagaakdaatgokeway val ind SpProx*ANpl make 
axchandles*; gye ay ‘and’; wdoozhtoonaawaan vi ind SpProx=Op ‘ANpI make: Np’; 


mtigwaabiinsan ni Op dim ‘little bows": wan, i 
+ waagaakdoonsan ni Op dim ‘litle axes": 
bwiinsan ni Op din ‘litle paddles . * 





) Gegoo giiwenh gii-gwaaksinni bngit kiins wshkanzhiing, aapji go naa bagti. 


“usta little bit of earth. a very small amount, was stuck to his Claws? (805,36) 


BR Vii con 3sProx-0 
*boy’s niizh nm ‘i 

lobv come sailing’, 
giW pr SpProx “those 
To fight ANoby 


Gegoo pr indef 0 ‘something’: giiwenh av ‘reportedly's gil-gwaaksinnl vit ind Ooby 
© | INoby adhered; bngii av ‘alittle’; kiins ni Os “bit of earth's wshkanzhiing nad 
3sProx(3oby) loc ‘in ANsp's claw(s)'; aapji av ‘really’; bngii ay “alittle? 






151) Aapji dash aanind Nishnaabeg gii-giaamgozwag, gye go wgit-pkendaanaawaa 
‘Beg00, gye go wgii-gkendaanaawaa sa waa-bi-dgoshnoomgadnig niigaan. 





“Some Indians were very formidable and knew much and knew what Was to 
arrive in the future.” (AM23.23) 


| Aapji av *really’; dash av ‘then’; aanind av ‘some’ Nishnaabeg na 3pProx Indians"; 
| gii-gtaamgozwag vai ind 3pProx ‘ANpl were formidable"; gye av “and”: 

| weii-gkendaanaawan vii ind 3pProx»0s “ANpl knew INsg”; gegoo pr indef 0 
‘something’; gye av ‘and’; weli-gkendaanaawaa vii ind 3pPraxsOs “ANI know INS: 
‘waa-bi-dgoshnoomgadnig vii ic con) part Oobv (CCNJ) that INoby which would arrive’ 
Aiigaan ay ‘in the future” 


ers, non-numeric y: 
3 others? (also aanin 
illustrate such quantifi 








ith numeric quantifiers, general quamifiers can float to a position before the verb, 
2) Gnabaj niibna weii-nsaadgenan ninwan 
“He must have killed many men.’ (AM39.464) 


Gnabaj av ‘pethaps’; niibna av ‘many"; weli-nsandgenas via ind db &sPnaeeSoby 
*ANsg evidently killed ANoby'; ninwan na foby “man/men 










Wifiers and nop 


loWs the quantifier, 3. 
itive, in which th 


d vai con) 3pProx 
(CONS) when ANp\ 
pProx (CCNJ) ANp| 


aaning ay 
Indians’; Gaawiin 


pr Os ‘this’; niw 
linaan via ind 
av "some": iw pr 0s 
ni 0 “one pair’: 

Op ‘those'; 


ig iS usually inclu 


The demonstra, 
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55) Pii dash begmibod gibi. 


“ewaashkni a ; " i 
waa-zhaajig widi gkinooh cong 0B aanind binoojtinyag 


maadiiwgamgong 
‘When the train arrived, that man got off, 
‘Were 10 go to that school (Ag)! 



























And also (those) several children who 


Pilay ‘when’; dash av ‘then’; begmibzod vai je con) 48Prox 
Tunning’; “ewaashkni vai ind 3sProx*ANsg Jumped on’; aw pr 3sProx that’: nin 
(man’s Bye av ‘and’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’: aanind av ‘some’; binooji 

na 3pProx ‘children’; waa-zhaajig vai ic conj part 3pProx (CCNS) who CANpl) would 
bbe going’; widi ay ‘over there’; skinoohmandiiwgamgong ni 0 Joc “to the school” 


“(CCN)) when ANsg arrived 





Aanit-sh gaa-zhi-yaad eshiimenywaa? wdinaan dash niw aanind, 





‘What has happened to your litle brother?” she asked those (several) others” 
{AM35.12) 
Aanil-sh av ‘how then’; gua-zhi-yand vai ic conj 3sProx (CCNN) ANsg is sos 
shiimenywaa na 2p(3sProx) “your (pl) younger sibling’; wdinaun via ind 3sProxeJoby. 
“ANSg says to ANoby'; dash av ‘then’; niw pr Joby ‘thathose"; aunind ay "some? 





quantifier kina (gkina), ‘all,’ merges the distinction between partitive and non-parti- 
€s, since it is universally inclusive. Perhaps for this reason, kina never occurs 
the demonstrative and the noun, 


Giishpin naadmawyan mii go ji-giizhiitaayaan moonwagwaa kina giw piniig. 
“If you help me I will get done digging up all those potatoes.” (AM9.489) 
| Gilshpin av ‘if"; naadmawyan via conj 2s*/s (CONJ) you help me"; mil av ‘then’: 


Ji-giizhiitaayaan vai con) Is (CONJ) I could finish’: moonwagwaa via con) hreipPan 
*(CON}) I dig ANpI’; kina cv ‘all’; giw pr 3pPrax ‘those’, piniig na 3pPrax ‘potatoes. 





ference between partitive and inclusive reference ean be seen quite clearly in the 
‘examples, which vary the order of the demonstrative and quantifier, showing a 
‘Feading in (158) and an inclusive in (159), 

Mizh dash cta wadi gonda gii-zhaawag. | ‘Only ove af there (people) went over there. * 


[Nitzh um “two”; dash av ‘but’: eta av ‘only"; wadi av ‘there’; onda prna JpPrex 
‘these’: gil-zhaawag vai ind pProx ‘ANpl went there.’ ($06.15) 


(8 aanind here paritively. 


EES | ae 


ride” (AK13.9) 
EONS) ANoby gave 


d3pProxneg “ANp| 
SpProx *ANpl did not 
SpProx nes:“ANp| 


gchi-gzheb dash 


p very carly 
fire.’ (AK7.8) 
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Millay "ana ge av aso’ eta av “only; bezbig nm 
Bt con) 3pProx-0 (CONS) ANpl have IN gaa ar 


wan-mlijwaad vii ic on) part 4 


‘one’; nwi nl Os ‘ballet’: yaamwand. 








lilé general observations can be made, ordering patterns are subtle and subject to 


‘ces, for example, represent equivalent sentences from 
Id by Andrew Medler. In the second sentence, (164), the 


1 is associated with, evidently attracted by the subordl- 
ierb; bbaar-gomnid,“(as) they (obv.) were swimming about 










163) Weli-waabmaan nidbna niw zhiishiban.| ‘He saw many (of those) ducks? 


Waltewanbmaan via ind 3sProcsJoby "ANsg saw ANoby's nib av"many’=nlw, pr 
Joby “thavthose"; zhiishitban ni Joby ‘duck(s) (AM31.6) 


“There he saw those ducks in great number swimming about’ (AM38 6) 





‘Weii-waabmaan via ind 3:Prox»3oby ‘ANsg saw ANoby"; dash ay: ‘then’; nlw pr Joby 
“tha/those’; zhlishiiban na Joby ‘duck(s)'; nliba av ‘many"; bbax-gomnid vai conj 
Joby (COND) ANoby float about” 


he following example, a similar attraction of the quantifier draws 110 a position after 
Phrase it modifies, again to a position before an associated verb, 





(165) Wewiib dash ngii-giiskon' yebnig gye dash iw e-gwid aanind ngii-wilwjlinig 
~ wiiebwaa-dkajyaan, 

‘Quickly she pulled off my clothes and wrapped me up in some of her garments 

‘$0 that 1 might not catch cold’ (AM6.7) 


"| Wewiity av ‘quickly’; dash av ‘then’: ngii-giiskon'yebnig va tnd &sProxe/s “ANSg took 
my clothes off of me", gye av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; iw or Oy “that’s e-gwid vito fe con) 
[Part 3sProx0 '(CCN3) which ANsg wore’; aanind av "some" gi wtttinig var Kit 
3sProxes "ANsg wrapped me up’; wil-bwaaedkajywan vai con) Ty (CONS) lest L 


‘each « cold.” 























elements varies 


na ISProx "India 
Szhaagnaashan »,, 


IN Went away (0 


Phishnaabe na 36P),,, 


ed With elements otle 
IB Sentence, for exay 
With @ noun but wir 
PakW-/ in kooksin, ‘be 
the verb containing «) 
those tents’ (N}, plural) 
the number is only indi 
por the verb’s relative roo. 


miinwaa-sh 
nengodwaaswi 


iF guns placed 


inda pr Op ‘these 

are Standing’; miinwas-sh 
{ind Op INpl are arcane 
baashkzignan ni 0p 
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3.9 Relative Clauses 





Grbs in relative clauses aro ys 
HOW CONIUNCT ORDER 






by 
‘omplex, /-waad/, consisting of an 
wate plural suffix /-waa/; the corre 





d form having properiie 


n of both nominals and verbs, Fe 
Contains a participle for 


‘or example, the following sen- 
ym making reference (o fishermen of the future: 













(169) Gchi-zaagh 


"There will be a big Is 
(803.35) 





san zhonda py 





‘dgog, mii zhonda ge-bi-zhaawand se-gligoonykejig. 
ake here; this is where those who will fish will comes 


Gehi-ranghigan ni 0s “big lake’; 2 
be there’; mil av ‘and’; zhonda 
ANp! will come’; ge-giigoonyki 





nda av “here's pe-dgog vit te con) 0(CCNJ) Owill 
av here; ge-bi-zhaawaad vat fe con) JpProx (CCN) 
lik vat ie con part SpProx (CCNJ) ANpl who will igh? 


Ishnaabemwin relative clauses have proj 
all extent, GERUNDS (verbal nouns), i 
Fequire association with (i,c,, the pres 
‘the following examples 







erties reminiscent of both relative clauses and 
1 English. Relative clauses in Nishnaabemwin 
ence of) an explicit (head) noun, as can be seen 















) Mii dash bekaanak gii-wiiwjiinid 


“Then she wrapped me in something else (lit., wrapped me in ‘which is differ- 
ent’). (AMS.8) 


© | Miiav ‘and’; dash av ‘then’ bbekaunak vii ic cony part 0 (CCNJ) IN which is something 
else’; gii-wiiwjiinid via conj 3sProxe/s (CONJ) ANsg wrapped me in IN” 


1) Zhwenmishnaang dash debenminaang 


*Have Thou pity on us now Who art Lord of us (lit.. who own us’) (AMI2.8) 


Zhwenmishnaang va imp 2s» /p “have pity on vs (excl 
‘ta ie conj part 2se1p "(CCNJ) you who own us (excl) 












S the nominal i, 1. 


iNpl Were hanged’ piv 
U) ANpl who kitlew 
men.’ 


it 3sProx (CCN) 
‘don't sce ANs¢. 








PHOMINAL SUCH as y jo, 
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Millay "and’; dash av ‘then’; aw pr 3yP 
gil Jekaakhang vai con) 3sProe (CON, 
Gon} 38PrOx+0 (COND) ANsg trough 
mill av *and’; dash ay “then”, pii-wahit 


rox "that's nishnaabe na JsProe Indian’, 

1) ANsg went into the woods"; gilsblidood vii 

IN‘ 1 pr Os ‘that’; wligwans ni Os “birchbark’; 
‘ood vii con) 3sProxe0 (CONS) ANsg made | 

iw pr Op ‘those’; wilgwaasnaagnan ae 


11 Op “bicchbark disbes"; noo) av “various 
€yaan’gokwaan'gin vii ic con) part Op “(CONS) which (INpI) are rae shes? 
Rhodes 1996:6 refers to such single-word Constructions as “light term relative clauses,” 
“term” to designate a core grammatical role of a-verb, such as subject. primary object, 
Object. Rhodes suggests that this preverbal order reflects a general tendency 
‘order modifier-head in Nishnaabemwin. Keenen 1985:144 points out that post-nom- 
Telative clauses are almost the only type found in verbrinitial languages, though a fow 
luages such as Tagalog sometimes allow relative clauses to occur: prenominally, but only 
they are structurally very simple, thus showing behaviour very similar to that of Nish= 
mwin, which is said (o be verb-initial in its most pragmatically ‘unmarked ordering. 
Construction with the order demonstrative + relative clause +N, in which the relative 
@ is sandwiched between a demonstrative and the head noun, occurs sevefal times in 
ts of Alice King, though Mary Ann Corbiere considers such forms “most unusual and 
cal” (p.c.) with regard to their use on Manitoulin Island. 



















-bmi-giigoonyke, gii-ndawenjge ge, gii-shamand miw Bekden jin 
nishnaaben. 


“Besides he fished as he went along, he went hunting as well, giving food to those 
Indians who were hungry’ (AKS.\1) 


Bekish av ‘at the same time’, gii-bmi-gligoonyke vat ind 3sPrax ‘ANsg went along. 
fishing’ g-ndawenjge vai ind Prox ’ANsg hunted’ e av ‘also’ lkshamaad va 
‘conj 3sProxe3oby (CON3) ANsg fed ANobv’s niw pr Joby ‘thauthose’; beat val 
ic conj part Ooby “(CCN}) ANoby who are hungry’; nishnaaben na 3oby “Indian( 





‘Mii dash noongo iw wenji-yaawaad giw ngoji debendaagzisgog nishnaabex. 
*And now that’s why there are shose Indians who don’t belong anywhere: 


“Mii ay ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; noongo av "nowadays"; lw pr Os “tor vokuutss val 
4e.conj 3pProx (CCN}) why there are ANpI'; gl pr 3pProx those! aed ee + 
tanywhere’; debendaagzisGog vai ic conj part 3pProx nex (CCN)) who ANP! i 
fs to group’; nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’ (AK9,10) 


USES, The noun of pronoun associated with a relative 


CONTIGUOUS RELATIVE CLA sxamples. In the first, 


not be adjacent to it, as can be sect from the following & 














hitoonaawaa v7 iy./ 
SpProxw) (CCN}) whic 


Ts (CONS) I was a 
inand vrei te Con) J 


Were to be in 
MCCN3J) where ANss 


Telative clauses, as in the 
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Ngoding av ‘once’. Megwan av ‘While’; wahkinwewyaan vai conj Jy “(CONS) when 1 
Gene mat wil-bl-yna vai ind 3sProx“ANsg came here’; ww pr 3sProx ‘thal’; 
Gchl-mookmaan na 3sProx ‘white American’; bebaa-ndawaabmaad via ie con) part 


IsProx-3obv “(CCNS) ANsg Who was looki 
N 10 ing for ANoby'. wan-gkinoohmaagzin’ 
ic conj part 3obv “(CCNJ) ANoby who. ‘Were (0 be in school.’ . 







Multiple relative clauses can m« 





odify the same nominal. 


(182) Mii-sh maajii-ndawaabmad wenshish; 
‘ge-ni-zhaayan naangim go odi yekw, 





id e-gwyakwaakzid mdaamin, pii dash go 
jaayan, 


“Then you start looking for the good kind of com, standing straight, and then you 
80 On until you come to the end there.” (AK6.3) 


Mish ay ‘and then’; maajii-ndawaabmad via conj2s»3sPrax (CONS) you So stant 
Hooking for ANsg'; wenahishid vai ic conj part 3sProx"(CCNJ) ANS which is good"; 
‘e-gwyakwaakzid vai ic conj part 3sProx '(CCNJ) ANsg which stands straight"; 
mdaamin na 3sProx ‘corn’; pli av ‘when’; dash av then’; ge-ni-thaayan’ vai fe con) 25 


*(€CCNJ) you SG will go there’; naangim av ‘until’: edi av ‘there’; yekwaayan vai conj 25. 
*(COND) you SG are at the end, v 


ional relative clauses referring to first and second persons are commonly eastin the 
Person, and may thus trigger obviation in the relative clause, as in the following: 


183) Niin aw gaa-waabmaad waawaashkeshwan, 


“Tam the one who saw the deer (obv)’ (AM39.641) 


Nin pr pers Js l'; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; gaa-waabmand via ic conj 3sProxs3oby 
*(CCNJ) ANsg who saw ANoby': waawnashkeshwan na obv “deer” 





following examples show the treatment of second persons, with the relative clause 
for third person, 

1) Gin sa aw gaa-niimid. | ‘You are the one whe danced (AM39,636) 
Glin pr 2s 'you"; aw pr 3sProx ‘tha’; ganenilmid val ic conj para? 3xProx (CCN) ANSg 
‘who danced.’ 

Giinwaa go sha giwi gaa-niimjig. | "You axe the ones who danced’ (AM39.651) 
Glinwna pr pers 2p *you" giv pr 3pProx ‘those’; gausallmgig vat le con) part SpP rex 
= ANpl who danced. 


ENS a |e 







Brammatical aspec, 


Oles can relativize 
h Whom (ANso) | 
iiiwag, (AN 


dal Of the transitive vert 


Na 38Prox "boy 
N5g) I was going around 





Gin (187), subject of 
Mplement in (190) 


Hh 3pProx ‘what ANp| 
ijig vai con) ic par 









a 
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(189) Mii wa nini dakweman Saa-bkinaagen'jin mbingoo, 


“That's the man whose wife won at bingo! imc) 
ise av it's! wa pr 3sProx that’; ninina IsProx "man" dakweman na 3sPrax( Joby) 
“ANSB's woman, wife’; gaa-bkinangen'jin vai icc 

val ie con} part Joby " me 
sonia ‘on) part Joby ‘whe (ANobv) won"; 


‘ (190) Gye go mii gii-miin’ Eooyaang rooms waa-dnizyaang, 


"And we were then given rooms in which we would live* (AMB,14) 


‘Gye go av “and 30; mil av ‘then: Bii-miin’' gooyaang via con) Xe lp “(CONS) we (excl) 


Were given’; waa-dnizyaang vai ic con) part Ip ‘in which we (excl,) would live! (relative 
Foot /daN/, “in a specific location’), 


"Another aspect of relative clauses concerns What grammatical relations in the main 


can have relative clauses associated with them, Again, there do not appear to be. 





frictions in Nishnaabemwin, and the following examples illustrate a few of the Possibili- 
#5; actor of transitive verb (186); goal of transitive animate verb (191); goal of transitive 
Janimate verb (192); subject of animate intransitive (193); and instrumental, (194). 


(191) Baamaa pii go naa ngoding weiisnkweshkwaanyy, mishnaabencont vin 


Baa-wiindmaagyin, “Mewnzha gii-nboban aw gookmis ggii-ngadmaag iw 
wiigwaam.” 


“Tt wasn’t until later, he met «an Indian who fold him, “Your grandmother died a 
Jong time ago, she left you that house.” (AK13.27) 





Baamaa av ‘later’; pii ay ‘then’; ngoding av “once”; weilenkweshkwann via thd 

3sProx»3oby ‘ANsg met ANoby’; nishnaaben na Joby ‘Indian(s)'s gawwiindmangiin 

Via ic conj part 3obv»3sProx (CCNJ) who (ANobY) said 10 ANSg'; Mewnzha av “long 

‘ago’: gii-nboban vai ind pret 3sProx “ANsg died"; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; 

25(35Prox) ‘your grandmother’; geliengadmang via ind 3sProxe2s “ANsg left for you 
|] 680)"; tw pr Os that; wligwaam ni Os “house. 








tkendaanaawan 
omgadnig niga. 


pl di pr 


Wai fe conj part 


71996 contains an 
tbs), The following 

lities, including a static 
¥e (197), a source relative 


Hie con) 3pProx (CCN)) 
Prox "who (ANpl) live (1¢ 
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+= Widi Waa-ni-zhaayaan, | 
widi av 


Where I was intending 10 go...” 


"there"; ‘waa-nl-zhaayaan vai ic con) Is (CONJ) where Vwas headed off to” 


HHIBT*- Abisko go naa e2hi-zeakniged maaba Jidmoonh ezhnikaazod, 
“se Just.as the one called the Squirrel gathers" (AM9.3) 


Abisko ay ‘like’; exhi-zpakniged yai ic con) 3sProx (CCN) as. ANsg gathers': maaba 


Pr3sProx this"; jidmoonh na 3sProx ‘squirrel’; exhnikaazod vai “(CONJ) 
ANsg is so named? cg 


1198) «-- wii Walpole Island gaa-bi-njibaayaan, 
“there at Walpole Island, where [ ‘come from.’ (AMI 1.2) 


| widi av ‘there’; gaa. 





jayaan vai te conj 1x (GCNJ) ‘where I hail from? 


11199) ... iw zhoon’ yaa waa-nji-mno-yaawaad, 


“the money by means of which they live comfortably.’ (AMI5.1) 


467 Pr Os ‘tha’; zhoon’yaa ni ‘money’; wan-nj-mino-yaawand vat ic con) 3pProx 
“(CCND) whereby ANp! live well.” 





Pane dash go endso-waabmag... |... everytime see her..'(AM939) 


ane av ‘always’; dash av ‘then’, endso-waabmug vta ic conj Is»3sProx {CCNJ) ‘each 
time I see ANsg” 












RELATIVE CLAUSES. Rhodes 1996:9-10 also discusses relative clauses formed 
ts, such as locational and temporal expressions, Rhodes notes that ‘relative clauses. 
‘0n locative adjuncts show a special construction that the corresponding nonsrelative 
*$ not share. A locative relative root is present in the relative clause form which is 
from the non-relative from, and the nominal head appears in either the locative 
form or not, depending on its position in the syntax of the external clause.” The 
‘examples, taken from Rhodes (pp. 9-10), illustrate a head inflected for locative 
Wiigwaam, ‘shelter, inflected for locative, and a head in a non-locative, (202), in 
diiweamig, “dancehall, is not inflected for locative, 









they would ( 
pl will fast’; 


Hing Out that ‘tery 
elative clauses with 


dinate clauses, the 


(CENS) what ANsg did 
SNJ) ANsg who killed 


fan giw nishnaabeg 
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Mii av ‘and’ y ‘ 

found aul tO: bbaa-miinkeyanng vai con) Ip (CONS) we were going 

+“CONS) wi es"; mil av "then'; sli-megwaashkwaangdwaa via con) Ipe3pProx 
JME ensounlered ANDI; kw pr3pProx those; nishnaabeg na 3pProxTadianst: 

Rasewnikewaad vaio ic conj 3pPrax “(CCNJ) when ANplforgot(¥'stidog ai seems 


wdaabjichganwaan 1/ 3pProx(0p) aad 
pProx(Op)"theie utensils’; kw pr Os "tt vs 
con) 3pProx (CON)) ANpI will eat! illest te 












However, nominals can precede the verb even in relative clauses, 


0), In the following example, both orders occur, as in (172), above (p. 


in parallel constructions. a 


Nam Boiw Piniig wii-biwaad mii-sh miinwaa gookoosh mii-sh gii-ni-wzhitood 
miw wilgwaas-naagaansan niibiishaaboo waa-dzhi-mnikwewaad miinwaa 
gil-wzhitood niw waa-dzhi-miijwaad iw miini-baashkmin'sigan, 


“First [a container] for the potatoes to go into, then [for] the pork, and then he 
made some small birchbark dishes from which to drink tea, and also he made 
some from which to eat the blueberry jam’ (AK\7.6) . 





‘Ntam ay ‘first’; iw pr Os ‘that’: piniig na 3pProx *potatoes"; wii-biwaad vai conj JpProx 
*ANpl will be present’; mii-sh ay ‘and then’; miinwaa av ‘also’; gookoosh na 3sProx 
‘pig’; mii-sh ay ‘and then’; giieni-wzhitood v1i conj 3sProx»0 (CONJ) ANsg made IN’ 
niw pr Op ‘those’; wiigwaas-naagaansan ni Op ‘birchbark cups’; niiblishaaboo ni Os 
‘tea’; waa-dzhi-mnikwewaad vaio ic con) 3pProxay (CCNJ) ANpl will drink Y there’; 
miinwaa ay ‘and’, gii-wzhitood vti con) 3sProxe0 (CONJ) ANsg made IN’; niw pr Op 
“those’; waa-dzhi-miijwaad v1i ic con) 3pPrax«0"(CCN3) ANpI will.eat IN there’; iw pr 
Os “that’; miini-baashkmin'sigan ni Os “blueberry preserves.” 












VARIATION IN RELATIVE CLAUSE FORMS. Sometimes speakers do not use full particip- 
inflection in relative clause constructions. For example, in the following, the regular 
nged conjunct form, gaa-bi-waabmaad occurs, rather than the participle form, 


-bi-waabmaajin. 

‘Aapji go jina ngii-gnoonaa wa,” gii-kido-sh giiwenh miinwaa bezhig 
ahmaagnishii-gimaa wa gaa-bi-waabmaad niwi. 

‘Lonly spoke to him for a short while,” said the other officer, who had come to see 
him, ($06.60) 





* *; agi vta ind Ise3sProx ‘I spoke to 
‘Aapji ay ‘realy’; Jina av ‘a sbort time"; ngil-gnoonan vta i ; 
ANsg*; wa pr 3sProx ‘this’; dash av then’: gliwenh av ‘reportedly’; milnwaa av ‘and’ 
bezhig wn ‘one’: ahmaagnishii-gimaa na SsProx “military leader’, wa pr 3sProx Ae 
 gaa-bi-waabmand via ic con] 3sProxedoby (COND) ANsg came and saw ANobv'; nltwt 


prna Zoby “thavthose” 









out ANoby"; niw pr 
jwenmaajin vic 





ion seems to serve a 
a form with a plain 
relative clause, 2° 





ee 
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(211) Pi dash goa-wwenbid niw 


aang niw sinlin wp\iri i 
mshkikwaaboo maa mdow il 


doo-siniing, 
*When he had seated himself in place, 
poured that liquid medicine, 


then on those stones which were. there they 
‘on those stones for the steam bath’ (AMI9.7) 


Pil av ‘when’; dash ay ‘then’; gaaewwent 
self"; nlw pr Op ‘thavthose" 
‘those’; siniin ni Op ‘stones’: wg 
iw pr 0s ‘that’; mshkikwaaboo n 


"10s ‘liquid medicine’; maa av ‘there’; mdoodoo-sinling 
ni O loc ‘on the sweatlodge stone(s)," 


bid vai ic con) 3sProx'(CCNJ) ANsg had seated 
ig vil cony 0 (CONS) INpl were there's nlw pe Op 
il-ztignaanaawaa vii ind 3pProxeOs “ANpI poured IN’: 





10 Compound Nominals 


© Compound nominals are common, consisting of two identically inflected nouns used in 
“Conjunction, and often modified by a single demonstrative which precedes both nouns. Note 
“that in the examples below, both nouns are independently inflected for nominal features of 
‘plural or obviative, 









(212) Weli-gewejmaan niw kiwenziinyan wi-giishpnadmawaad iw wilkwebjigan man) 
20 maanda msawenmaad niw shkinwen mandaagninwan. 


*She asked that old man to let her buy that love medicine from him, since she was 
‘$0 Very much in Jove with that young man-handsome one (AM29.4) 


Weeii-gewejmaan via 3sProx3oby ‘ANSg asked ANoby's niw pr-3oby ‘thaththose"; 
kKiwenziinyan na Zoby ‘old man/men’; wit-giishpnadmawaad v/a con) 3sProxe3obv 
'(CONS) ANsg buy Y from ANoby’; iw pr 0s ‘that’; wiikwebjigan ni Qs ‘love medicine"; 
‘manj ay ‘however it may be’; maanda pr Os ‘this 
+(CONJ) ANsg longed for ANobv’; niw pr Sobv ‘thavihose'; shkinwen na Joby "young 
‘man/men’; mandangninwan na 3obv ‘gentleman/men. 





(213) Gil-yaawag-sh gitwenh go iidig wadi giwi Nishnaabeg Nimkiig. 
“Apparently, there did exist over there, those: Thunder People, (SO4.22) 





i “ANI ¥ ‘then’; gliwenh ay ‘reportedly’; 
_| Gii-yaawag vai ind 3pProx ‘ANpl were there’; dash ay : 
Hidig av ‘it seems’; wadi av ‘there’; giwi pr 3pProx ‘those!  Nishnaabeg na jpProx 
‘Indians’; Nimkiig na 3pProx "Thunderers.” 







‘Often encoded in Nis} 
Pverh gaachiinh, "be sv 


pny part Joby (CCN)) why 
2s "you"; ezhnikaazyn 
W3sProx-3oby “ANs» si 





Dx *ANSg was askeu 
con) dub 3sProx (CCN) 


Y A noun in some way, b 


famples illustrate the 





sae 











124.12 Dnawa, "Kind off Constructions * 59% 
42.3.12 Drawn, “Kind of Constructions 


~The pronominal clement 


dnawa is used in expressions of ki 
b eh ‘ind oF (ype, almost always in 
conjunction with an antecedent pronoun, as in the following examples: ssi 


(218) Maaba dnawa biindaakwaazh, {Smoke this kind of tobacco’ (AM39,184y 
| piiats pr 3sProx “his; dnawa pr sim 3/0 ‘kind; blindaakwaazh via imp 2663 ‘smoke 





~ 219) Gaa dash fw dnawa nokiiwin ngli-ndawendnziin. 
“But [did not want that kind of work.’ (AMB.17) 


Gan ay ‘not’; dash av ‘then’; iw pr Os “that; dnawa pr sim 340"kind’s nokllwin ni Os 
- ‘work's ngil-ndawendnziin vi ind /s+0 neg 't did not want Nog” 


This pronoun is inflected for number and obviation by some speakers, as in the following 


(220) Wegnesh dnawan daabaanan gaa-gishpnanaajin? | What kind of card she buy?” 
‘Wegnesh pr inter 3/0 ‘what’; dnawan pr sim 3obv “kind”. daabaanan na Zoby ‘ear, 
Saa-giishpnanaajin via ic con) part 3sProx»3oby ‘that [ANobv] ANsg bought." (MC) 


In the stories of Angeline Williams, dowa is found instead of dnawa, in conjunction with 
tthe interrogative pronouns wenesh (animate) and wegone (inanimate), 

(221) Wenesh dowa giigoonh waa-amwad izhi-giigoonh? 

‘What kind of fish do you want (0 eat?’ (AW14.48) 

‘Wenesh pr inter 3/0 ‘who"; dowa per sim 3 “kind”; gligoonh na 3sProx ‘fish’, 


waa-amwad via ic con) 25¥3sProx (CCNJ) you want (o eat ANsg’; izhi-giigoonh na 
3sProx “such fish! 


100 the following, in which the pronoun has the form, anindowa, 
Mii iw animoshishan wegitiziimimaad anindowa gaa-aawid. 
“That one person was of the kind that havea dog as one parent! (AWI5.3) 
‘Mii av ‘and’; iw pr Os ‘that’; animoshishan na pej Sspej “worthless dog"; 


wegitiziimimaad vic ic conj 3sProx»3oby (CCNJ) ANsg who has ANoby Ter parcel 
_ | anindowa pr sim ‘kind’; gaa-aawid yat ic con) 3sProx *(CCNJ) that ANSg was.” 


EOS 
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q Gaawiin av ‘not’; waya pr 

ymon in conversation, ate a aya pr indef 3sProx 
vill look down on ANS 

Unto themselves, |, mon ANse'; kina a 


pea ‘YMaa via ind 2e+3eProx 
tan be found in ; i idee 
Ss und in Chante ‘and; Bea-wiidookwaa via ind 2 





‘anyone’, gga-aanwenmaasii via ind 2se2sFrox 
Y "every's waya pr indef 3sProx (someone's 
‘ou SG will be friendly to ANS”: miinwan av 
34Prox ‘you SG will help ANsg’; waya prind 
JsProx ‘anyone's im pr Os “tha; giishpin av “fs ndawendang vr oan ae 
Ret ANSE wants IN‘; ji-wiidookwind via con) x.3sProe (CON3) ANSg should be 


dbiiyaanan nawach vc 
lbgs that I want to ask Many speakers do not inflect these pronouns for number or obviation, as can be seen 


fromthe following examples, In the frst, waya. modifies. an, obyiaied participle 
(emaadzin jin), and the second gaa awiya modifies a plural noun, Anishinaabeg. 


(226) Mii-sh giiwenh gii-dbaajmod 


ting INpl'; nawach, bemaadzin’jin, 


gaa-zhiwebzid, waya! jidig gii-maajfiwnigod 
fj Is>25 (CCN3) whic | 


“Then he related what had happened ta him, how some people had taken him off 
with them. (SO4,56) 


Obakamiga cdyy 
oh me edu Mii-sh av ‘and then’; giiwenh av ‘allegedly’; gil-dbaajmod vai con) 3sProx (CONS) 
in) nepayne ANsg told the news’; gam-zhiwebzid vat ic conj 3sProx (CCNJ) what happened to 


ANse; waya pr indef 3sProx ‘someone’; jidig av ‘perhaps’; gllemanjiiwnigod via con 
in (in Nishnaabem. Sobv»3sProx (CONS) ANoby took ANsg away’; bemandzin’Jin vai ic con) part 4oby 
ion of White River “(CCNJ) ANoby who live’ (people), 





(227) Mii dash gaa-igod: “Ga na awiya Anishinaabeg ningwaji ji-danakiiwaad?” 
eepny i Hc con) x “They said to him, “Aren't there any people living anywhere?" (AW19.5) 
Mi) x*0) “what X me: 

these’; zaaghigaansan 


Mii av ‘and; dash av ‘then’; ganlgod v1a ic con) Jobve3sPrax (CCNJ) ANoby said 10 
etegin vii ic con 


ANsg’; Gaa av ‘not’; na av ‘yes/no question’; awlya pr indef 3 ‘anyone’; Anishinaabeg 
na 3pProx ‘people’; ningwaji av “anywhere”, j-danakiiwaad vai con) 3pProx (CONN) 
ANpl might be living there.” 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. The basic forms of these pronouns are used as simple indefi- 
il use the basic pr nites, as in the following examples. 

on) for inanimates. A) . 

(228) Waya na maanda wwii-miljin? | ‘Anyone want (o eat this (nan. (NS24) 





Waya pr indef 3sProx ‘anyone’, na av "yes/no question”, maanda por (x ‘this’, 
‘worilemijin vi ind 3aProicsCs "ANsg wants 1o/Will eat INg 


O everyone anc! hel 
DMC optionalty obviates to contexts such as this, proviaciag wasan 


€or] O(CONS) IN was 


geld vu con) 3sProy 
on fire." 
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A ae pr hd ‘anything’: na av "yes/no question’: gdaywan vii ind 2st 
68's Re-mlin'ganzpa viavai pret 3sProx CCNJ) AN eskoonwid 
m1 ing might ry 
tal fe con) part 3sProx (CCONS) ANsg who goes to schol wi gucci 
$sProx+0 (CONS) ANsg will know IN‘: 4 k -nakauzad 
= dnawa pr sim 370 "kind’s 
on) 3sProxey (CCNJ) ANsg will use (Y); ss hess 
















© GEGOO Wirt Demonstrative Iw. Th i Sometimes appears 
’ ie indefinite pronoun gegoo e 
J With the inanimate demonstrative iw in contexts of subordination 


(234) Nga-nsaa na, gnimaa gegoo iw ‘gaawiin geyaabi gepoo ji-zhi-gshkihewzisiy 
“Am [10 kill him, or perhaps something so that he no longer has any power?" 


Nga-nsua via ind /s63sProx ‘I will kill ANsg"; nit ay “QUES": gnimian av ‘maybe’; 
‘Reg00 pr indef 0 ‘something’; w pr Os “that gauwiin av ‘not: peyaubl av “sls geRoo 
Dr indef 0 "something ji-ahl-gsbkihewasig vai conj 3sProx neg (COND) ANsg would 
‘not be powerful’ (AK11.19) 


(235) Mii dash gaa-naad aw nmishoomis, “Gego nsaaken mii go eta po iw gegoo 
Ji-zhi-gshkihewzisig,” .. 
"And my grandfather said to him, “Don't kill him, but only something so he won't 
have power, (AK11,20) 








- Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gaa-naad via ic con] 3sPrax»Sobv (CCN}) ANsg sald 10 
ANoby'; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; nmishoomis nad /1(3sProx) ‘my grandfather’; Gego av 
‘don't’; mii av "but"; eta av ‘only’; iw pr Os ‘that’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘something’. 
Ji-zhi-gshkihewzisig vai conj 3sProx neg (CONJ) ANsg would not be powerful” 





NO} WITH GEGOO. The adverb nooj, “various, sundry’ (originally anoaj) can be used 
ih the indefinite pronoun to mean “all sorts of things, various things, sundry things, 





(236) Nooj gegoo sa gii-zhichge maaba shkinwe sa ge-zhi-mdaagwenmigod nonda sa 
shkiniigkwen waakwebnigiin. 

“This young man did all kinds of things to gain the affections of this young 
‘woman who had put him under the love spell’ (AM29.11) 





*various’; ‘thing’ ind 3sProx “ANS did 90": 
Noo} av ‘various’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘thing’: liczhichge vat in 
maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; shkinwe na JsProx ‘young man’; ge-zhi-mdaagwenmigod ta 
fe-con) 3obvisProx (CNS) so that ANobw will thus like ANSg': nonda pr Joby 
*thisithese'; shkiniigkwen na 3oby ‘young woman’: waakwebnigfin vx ic con) part 


Jobye3sProx (CCNJ) who (ANoby) put ANsg under a love spell” 


















fines an empty se, 
Pronouns have the 
gaa in conjunctios 
Raawii(n) gegov(n 

the first words ip j 
from it by interven; 

des, and the negative , f 
having negative ar. 


Hdaa-gkinoohmaagsii wayq 


Thy grandchild)” 


hen’: aw pr 3sProv *) 
pr pers Is ‘me 


sh av ‘then’; gaa-kidod 
lin av “not”; ways 


IN"; besho cy ‘nearby 














Oe ae 
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(240) Ge wiin dash zhaazhj 


e 80 giw gna. 
gii-yaasnoon, 


binbojig gaa wii gegoo mzinhigan 


“Only when they died in ancient ‘ime there was no book." (AM24.4) 






Baa-bi-nbojig vai ic con) pars 3 
Pr indef 0 ‘anything’: mzinhi, 
IN’ 





igan ni Os “book”. 





Rego 
i yausnoon vii ind neg 0 “there was no 


NEGATIVE EXISTENTIALS. A 


striking feature of negatives in Ni 
that simple NEGATIVE ExisTENT) 


ishnaabemwin is the fact 
‘AL assertions are often verbless, 


(241) Gaawii wiya wiijkiwenywaan: kina gii-giibhiwengoba, 
"None of their allies were here; hey had all run off apparently? ($06.33) 
Gaawii av ‘not’; wiya pr indef 3 ‘anyone’, wiijkiwenywaan na 3pProx(3oby) ‘ANpl’s 
ffiend\s)'; kina av ‘all; pi-gjibhiwengoba vai ind pdub Joby "ANoby’ evidently had 
fled. 


(242) Gkina ngii-bkinaag iw nzhoon'yaam, gaa dash gegoo, noongwa zhoon ‘yaa, 


*He won all my money from me, and now (Lhave) no money (left). (AM39.387) 


Gkina ay ‘all’; ngi-bkinang via ind 3sProx» 1s ‘ANsg beat me in contests Iw pr Ox 
‘that’; nzhoon'yaam ni 11(0s) “my money"; gua av ‘nots dash av "the pegon prin 
‘anything’; noongwa av ‘now’; zhoon*yaa ni Os money” 


Gaa wii gegoo, literally, “nothing,’ can be used Predicationally to mean ‘it’s nothing, it 
doesn't matter,’ as in the following ‘example: 


~ 243) Gaa wii gegoo noonde-nboyan, gea-bmaajhin miinwaa, mookseyan, 
. “Tt doesn’t matter it you die in the attempt, for | will restore you to life again, 


‘when you surface.” (SOS.18) 


Gaa ay ‘not’; wil ay ‘not’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’, noondesnboyan wai con) 2y 
*(COND) you die before the goal is reached; gga-bmanjhin ve ine Jx+2s “1 will revive 
You"; miinwaa cv ‘again’; mookseyan ya con/ 25 (CONS) you surface” 





_ Arelative clause associated with a verbless negative predication does not show negative 


EE E£ 
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Shim to eat! (AMIS 45 





Millay ‘it's’; maa ay ‘indeed’, eta ay “only” 
€anj 3pProx (CCNJ) ANp\ lived by means o 
blueberries’; miinwaa ay 


We. . on impr Os ‘that’s ua-wnduadziwand val ie 

meee: 1 nw pr Op “those” ‘miinan ni Op 

‘tnd; mshkigminan ni Op “cranberries kina ay ‘Very 

" Beg00 pr indef 0 "thing’ Weii-zgaknaanaawaa vii ind SpProxeOs “ANI harvested IN"; 
Rete vti ind 3pProx+Oy “ANpl knew INsg’; maa ay ‘indeed’; Aw pr Os 
‘that’; i-znagdinig vit ic con) Ooby “(CONS) how difficult IN : “that, 
bboon ni 0s ‘winter’ mpeg 





sthichged va) ic 
Paeesoby (CON) Ay, ABSENCE OF PRONOMINALS. When universal quantification is applied to first and second 
‘persons, there 15.10 pronominal (wiya), perhaps because the third person feature of the pro- 
noun clashes with first or second person. Rather, kina (gakina) is used alone, as in the fol- 
lowing. 
1), which may be “4 
Hina waya and kinc 
¢ kina wa) ‘ ) Baamaa-sh geii-vk ina gaa-! 
Riders’ (248 2gii-ekenminim zhaazhi kina gaa-bi-maajaayeg. 
‘Tewas somewhat later that I realized that you all had already left: (S682) 
‘ Baamaa ay ‘later’; dash av ‘then’; gpii-gkenminim via ind Is2p"l knew of you (p's 
‘zhaazhi ay ‘long ago’; kina av “all': gaa-bl-manjaayeg vai ie conj 3p (CCNS) you (pl) 
ad teft? 


(249) Kina dash gnandmigoom da-bi-zhaayeg mnik ge-gshikitooyeg ji-biewaabndamog 
‘g¢ wii ennokiid aw Nishnaabe maa wdankiiwning. 














*You are all invited, as many of you as will be able, 1o come and see the ways of 
the Indian there on his reservation’ (AMI8.6) 


FsProx (any jon 


ways pr indef 
theonj 3sProx 0 
)ANsg should b 





Kina av ‘all’: dash av ‘then’; gnandmigoom via ind x»2p "you (pl) are invited; 

da-bi-zhaayeg vai con) 2p (CONS) you (pl) will come"; mai av ‘as many 98°: 

ge-pshkitooyes vi conj 2p»0°(CCNJ) you (pl) will beable todo IN’; J-biowaabndameg, 
| vti con 2p+0 (CONS) you (pl) could come and see IN": ge av *as for’; wil pr pers 4s 
*9fhe': ennoklid vai ie conj 48Prox (CCNJ) bow ANSg works 90"; aw pre $4Prox Thats 
Nishnaabe na 3sProx ‘Indian’; maa av ‘there’. wdankilwning mi A¢P raat) Yow 
ANsg’s place of residence” 


mshkiigminan kine 
ezhi-znagdinie 


‘When third person objects being quantified are known from the linguistic ‘of physical 
ina may occur without a noun oF pronoun as well, apparently quantifying the pro- 
argument of the verb as it must when it binds first and seoond persons, ‘The might 
‘Be considered equivalent to the English distinction between ‘everyone/every hing ‘and the 

‘Of ‘all’ as a pronominal form, thoogh in English it is usually restricted to subjects, 
fn Nishnaabemwin it applies most cammonly to absolutives (subjects of intranst- 
Werbs and goals of transitive verbs). but occasionally 1 transitive actors as well, Form 











ee 
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Mil ay ‘and’; wadi av ‘there’: guazhiitaaws jf 
i rad vai conj 3pProx (CCNY) when 
finished’; mii av ‘then’; kina ay ‘all’: sata err 


Siizhiitaawaad vai conj 3pProx (CONJ) ANpI 
finished’; wadi ay “there’; nanda pr Joby “this/these"; iijkiwenywai »Prox(; 
q *ANpl's friend(s) mii ii 


(255) Kina dash niw wdadaawenaawaan. | “All these (things) they sell; (AMIS.3) 
Kina ay ‘all’; dash av ‘then’; niw pr 


Op "those"; wdadaawenaawaan vidio ind $ps0p 
*ANpl sell INpl’ 





is made particularly clear by the examples of 


of the same story by Andrew Medler: 


‘The variable presence of the demonstrative 
~ the following two sentences from two versions 
, 


equently has no as: 
His Construction is per. 


(256) Aapji dash gii-mno-bmaadzi, gye go kina gii-maajaamgadni wdakjiwin, 
my “He felt very well and all his cold had gone away” (AMI9.15) 








Aapji av ‘really’; dash av ‘then’; gii-mno-bmandal vai ind 3sProx “ANsg felt well’: eye 
av ‘and’; kina av ‘all’; gii-maajaamgadni vii ind OobvSe INobvSg was gone”; 
wdakjiwin ni 3sProx0s) ‘ANSO'S cold? 

aA o (257) Aapji gii-mno-bmaadzi gye kina iw sa wdaakziwin gii-maajaamgadni, 
Binild) contemp Op ‘old 


“He felt very good, and his illness was entirely gone.’ (AM21,19) 


Aapji av ‘really"; glicmno-bmaadzi voi ind $sProx "ANsg felt well’: gye av ‘and; Kina 

av ‘all’; iw pr Os ‘that’; wdaakziwin ni 3sProx(0s) "ANSO’S illness’; gilemaajaamgadnt 
_| vid ind OobvSp “INobvSg was gone.” 

__ PARTITIVE USAGE OF KINA. Kina can also be used to mean ‘the entirety of x. In such 

"Usage, it seems particularly prone to occur before the verb it is associated with, 


Were there. 


i Op “rifles': zhiwi 
6.130) 





Uch cases, the quanti 
jodifies . 
Seeeries See 


“One sees all of the great lake there, 90 high up ts the place" (AW6,36) 
Gakina av ‘all’; wanbanjigaade vit ind Os TNs is seen’; pichhganal ni Os “great lake's 


maa av “there”; epiitaamagak vii ie con) 0°CCCNI) IN of such beh’; oda ay Yon 
hill 








ed ANSg”; gakina 
JANsg” 






ypaabaavedood 
pr Os that’; naapaanii 


RELATIVE ROOTS 3! 
It quantity or comp 
ining the relative 


ekwaabiigak i 


Tength of 


(264) 
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Mii av ‘and’; dash ay “then: 
Went around tying ANoby 
wkaadning ni 3oly(0o 
OMCEN)) the extent o 





I bbua-dkobnaad via con) 4sProxedoby (COND) ANsg 
niw pr 3oby “thav those’; zhi 


ishliban na Joby “duck\sy’ 
Pv) Toe“on ANoby's ep: kim av ‘all's ecwasbiigale vit ie con) 
1 IN's length’; iw pr Os ‘that; sabaab ni Ox “cord? 





Osii-maawanzomaan binesiwan zhiishiiban pakina endaswewaanagizinid. 


“He called together all the kinds of birds— that 4s, ducks." (AW}.2) 


Ogii-maawanzomaan va ind 3sProteJoby 
‘na 3oby ‘large bird(s)'; zhiishiibun na Joby 
‘endaswewaanagizinid vai ic con) Joby (Ck 


"ANsg gathered ANoby together’; binesiwan 
“duckis)'; gakina av “al 





END) ANobv be of diverse kind? 


(265) Mii iw maamawi niizhwaaswi eakina wii-dachiwaad, 


KINA 


“Taken together, they numbered seven in all’ (AWT.1$) 


Mil av"har's':tw pr Os tha’; uamawi a together’: ltahwassw nm ‘seven alma 
‘av “all: gil-dachiwaad vai conf 3pProx “(CONJ) ANpl were $6 many? 





WITH MEDIALS, Kina may also be used to quantify nouns that occur as MEDIAL 


components within VERB, 


(266) 


(267) 


_ KINA 


Ogii-giizakwanayehaan gakina. | “Sihe| took off all histher, clothes.” (AW1S.18) 
Ogil-glizakwanayehaan via ind 3sP/mx»Soby ‘ANsg removed clothes of ANoby': 
gakina cv ‘all 

Iwidi gaa-izhaayaang gakina gii-giizhibagaa apiich gaaizhaayaang. 


“At the place to which we went all the leaves were out at the time When we Went 
there.’ (AW20.7) 





Iwidi av ‘there’; gam-izhaayaang va fc con) Jp, (CCNJ) where we went’: gakina ay 
‘all’; gi-giizhibagaa vir ind Os “leaves came out’ apiich av ‘when’: ganstahanyaang vii 
ie conj Ip “(CCN3) we went there: 


IN COMPOUND NOUN PHRASES. The quantifier may be repeated in compound noun 


Phrases, particularly in contexts of emphasis 


g 
a 
z 
= 
E 
S 


Tnone example, the quantifier appe 


‘tS Within the preverb complex: 
Verb is somewhay 


as (272) Mii dash 
follow it as we 


AW nookmis i 





Dendang iW sa go, “Gwyak po iidog 
W Sa wenji- kina gey 


Baa-zhichgeyaan gi ‘bi-nganag 


1800 ni-mnasemgak iw ji-bmendzoyaan 
“He thought this, “It must be right wha did when Left my grandmother that's 
why everything is going along well fox ie toy 


ont Prox (CCNS) ANsg though 

bi-ngunag via con) Is+3sProx ACOND Lett ANsg. 

behind: aw pr 3sProx that’: her's wp Os “that's 

Kina ay thing’ ni-mowsemgak Wikcon) 0 (COND) IN go well’: tw. 
| should support myself? 







ent when the universal quantifier py 
old woman did, 


hen both the universal and negative quantifiers are 
recedes, the meaning is ‘not one of them,*as in the 
following example, which states neg: 


alive existence and lacks a verbal predicate, 





122) Gakina goa wit aviya. ‘Alt of them were gone (lt. ao one)? (AWL AL) 
7x (CONI) ANsp told ¢} | Gakina all's 
nil av ‘and’; maanda p, 0, 
IEDGW OF ANoby’ Kina QUALIFICATION OF KINA WITH Ges, 
eta. av it seems’ wa With the adverb eegaa, ‘almost.’ which 
Ra I8Prox(3oby) “AN« : 





wil av ‘Dot’; awiya pr indef $ “anyone? 


“A. The universal quantifier kina may be qualified 
Benerally precedes the quantifier, but variable orders 


| ~ Q74) Aazhi dash, egaa kina weit-nsaan pii giw ninwag degshinwand. 
Odify the verb, rather 1) 
N the expres 
Pirshieh the quan ‘Aaabl ay ‘already’; dash ay ‘Ubon; gen ar ‘almost’; kina ay ‘al’ wala iain 
HOF its complete melting 4sProxeSoby “ANsg killed ANoby', pil av "when". ghw pr SpProx “hose nlnwag na 
Bas Well, and my dis. ph ras: ‘men’; degshiawaad var ic con) JpProx \CCND when. ANpl arived 


“He had killed almoct all of those others when those men arrive (AMAL AT) 




















be used with kina op 


Hind 06 IN will be there 

a SpProx ‘com PL 

Ds ‘that’; bkwezhgaans ni 0, 
Is “pea”, bnagzignag 1: 

vii fe con) part 0 (CCN}) 


ISkodiisminag, piniig, 


Potatoes, Indian 


5 “INse will be there 
ity’; fiisan ni Op 

Prox *beans’; piniiy na 

YE Na IpProx “hard shell 


Mind Op "INpl will be 
SpProx(CCNJ) who ANp 






quantificational expresso, 
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though inflectionally 
and can only be intro- 


aS well, In all 
As of Anishinaabemowin, including Nishnaabemwin, first and second Person pronouns 


Jare always animate, and verbs that take exclusively inanimate subjects (VII verbs) or inant- 
ale goals (VT! verbs) have no frst or second person forms for roles filled by inanimate ref- 
“Efents. Pronominal person categories also pattern differently from nominals in their 
7 atical traits, ¢-g., second and third person pronominals share a plural, /-wau, which 
AS opposed to first person /-naany/, 
In English, personal pronouns are used to signal primary grammatical relations, a func 
“tion fulfilled in Nishnaabemwin by means of verbal affixes, as we have seen. Nishnabem- 
“Win personal pronouns are used in two identifiable contexts: first, in syntactic contexts 
“Where verbs are not used, either because of the nature of the construction itself, or because 
‘Of a contextual ellipsis of a verb; secondly, personal pronouns are commonly used in con- 
texts of focus or emphasis. In such uses, they often have meanings corresponding 10 com> 
ind English pronominal expressions such as "you yourself’ or ‘your own? though 
lish also expresses equivalent idcas by means of prosodic emphasis. 
VERBLESS POSSESSION FORMULAS, Verbless statements and questions involving owner- 
iP, Possession, or relationship commonly show pronouns, as in the following example: 










































(278) Aay 
| Aampii av *where’; dash av ‘then’; giin pr pers 25 ‘you's gwiiwkwaan ni 2s(0s) “your hat” 


lash giin gwiiwkwaan? | ‘And you, where is your hat?” (AM39.853) 





~ Often, though, no pronoun occurs 


(279) Aaniipiish ndoopwaagan? | ‘Where is my pipe?’ (AM39.855) 
| Auniipiish av ‘where’; ndoopwangan na 1s(33P7ox) "my pipe? 
_ DiRECT Appress, Personal pronouns may be used in formal contexts of direct address, 


0 id second porson 
amples, which contain both vocative plural Forms ‘ant 
u eae a example occurs at the end of a long formal, historical account 









the opening senten. 


XGENJ) you ip!) 
{On} part 2p (CCN) 


in imperative fea 
bal information, 


N? weii-naan, 


YOU (pI) Who are listening 


ES 
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’ Aapji av ‘really’; shkwaaj av “last! (CONS) 
av » egaachiinynijin vai ie art Joby * 
ANoby was small; Aanil av ‘how’; dash ay ‘when’ lin oie bs *you' ae 


pai cond 25 (CCN) you 5c are so named’, weilenaan yah ie Jobv * 
se aaepe ll-naan via ind 34Pmxe3oby “ANse said 





















(285) Gomaapii "Wenesh giin ayaawiyan?" | ‘After a bit, "Who are you?” (AW19.154) 


inter 340 "who'; giin pr pers 2s “your 


b> | Gomaapit a» ‘afler awhile’; Wenesh pr 


There are many other contexts where personal pronouns are used, 


(286) Weii-naan niw sa shkiniigkwen, Gego dash zhgadenmaaken maaba shkinwe, {by 
Giin maa gdizhchigaanaa sa ji-mdaagwenmik. 


“He said tothe young woman, “And do not be 10 impatient to have that young 
man. (b) You (yourse(/) will bring it about that he will be the one to desire you 


Weil-naan via ind 3sProreobv “ANsg said 10 ANobv"s nw pr Joby ‘thatithose's 
shkinfighwen na 3obv ‘young woman’; Gego av ‘don't’; dash av ‘then! 
ahgadenmaaken via imp 25+3sPmx neg ‘do not 2s be impatient with AN’; maaba pr 
3sProx ‘this’; shkinwe na 3sProx ‘young man’ (b) Giln pr pers 24 “you's maa av “there”; 
Rdizhchigaanan vza ind 26+3sProx you $6 work on ANS’ Jiomdangwenmik Via con) 
SsProw+2s (CON) ANsy would like you. (AM29.7) 





ET) Hngiishenh weii-gaadaajmorwaan witewaa nighnuabevWead wii-daapnigauzwaad, 
mii gchi-mookmaan gas-kidod, 


‘ad *He concealed a Jittle in telling him that, since they were Indians, they Would be 
Seized according to what the American had said ($06.13) 


Boglishenh av litte’; wpil-gandaajmmotwaan va ind &4ProxeJoby “ANSe made an 
incomplete report to ANoby'; witnwaa pr pers Jp "ANI; nlshasabewwaad vai conj 
ApProx (CON) ANpl wore Indians: wlkdaapaiganzwand va con) 3pPrat (COND) 
‘ANpl would be seized’; mil av ‘that's’; gehismookmaan na 3sPrax “American” 


‘gau-kidod vat ic con) 3sProx (CCNI) ANYg sid? 





PERSONAL PRONOUNS WITH OTHER NOUNS OR PRONOUNS (APPOSITION), Personal pro» 
also occur in sentences with nouns and other pronouns making. reference to the same 
that the personal pronouns do, creating a situation that is typically esp leted into 
‘48 an APPOSITIVE, In the first example below, the pronoun wiinwaa, “they Lge 
animate noun mishnaabeg. ‘Indians, and in the second wtinwad beet Bet . 
ive pronoun giwi, ‘those (anim,)” These constructions: commonly in 
‘clement ge, “also, and,” or the disjunctive element, era, “only! 


























Sp Prox ‘Indians’; shiv 


hey too were finished als, 


ftaawaad vai con) 3pp, 


HOUNS are also used in oo, 
Ycontrastive as well, In 
nds Who request his help in 
reference to his state o/ 


wihaanaa wadi 
an 


gin t0 kill a monster 
help.” 


-Wiljiiwyaang vio 
naa Via ind Ipe3sProx ‘we 
Wj Ip»3sProx'we want 
‘mii ay ‘and’ 
Wil-bbaa-wiijiiwyaang 
pang via conj 2s» Ip 


(€) Ndaakor nif, gaawaanh 


Nick, Fam hardly 


raw attention to his particu 
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2 ‘not’: nll pr pers Is 1 (d) Ngoji av ‘anywhere’: 
n't be able to go! (c) Ndaskez vai tnd! Is ‘Tam il 





nil pr pers 15; guawaanh ay i 
Ree ‘anh av "barely ali pr pers 1s; ndlahwebla val ind 14 







PPTonouns are common when the speaker wishes ta draw aitention to himself or herself. 


(291) Mii dash aw bezhig nishnaabe gii-m; 


aajaad Wii-ndawaabmaad niw, 
“Nega-aagwaashkwaag niin gi 





“And this one Indian went away to look for them, 


“VIL intercept them myself?” 
(AK2,12) fa a 


Miiiay ‘and’; dash av ‘thea’; aw pr 3sPrax that’; bedhig nm ‘one’; nishnaube na 3sProx 
“ndian’; gii-magjaad vai con) 3xProx"(CONJ) AN lel’; wilsndawasbmasd via con) 
3sProxe3oby (CON!) ANsg will look for ANobv'; nlw pr Joby “thavthose* alin pr pers 
Is "I myselt’; piw pr 3pProx ‘those, 


(292) “Niin giwi gdan'shinaabemag nwii-gnawenmaag,” weii-goon. 
%(b) Gaawiin! Niin go nwii-gnawenmaag.” 


‘am going to take charge of those Indians of yours." he said to him. 
*(b) Oh no (you're not)! will look after them myself.” (S06. 10-11) 


‘iin pr pers 1s “I myself": giwi pr 3pProx ‘those’: gdan’shinaabemag na 2s(3pProx) 
“your Indians’; nwii-gnawenmaag via ind 1s+3pProx “1 will take charge of ANpl's 
weli-goon vra ind Jobve3sProx *ANoby said to ANsg’ (b) Gaawitn av "90! Niin pr pers 
Is ‘1'; go nwii-gnawenmaag via ind s+3pProx ‘Lwill take charge of ANpl 


TIC PARTICLES WITH PRONOUNS. The assertive emphatic particle sa is very com: 
1 With emphatic uses of pronouns, as we would expect. 


}) Glin sa ggii-mmaazhiiwii, gaa-nji-mzhkoozyaan. 
“You played your part very badly. and that’s why 1 got wounded.” (SO6.79) 


Giin pr pers 2s ‘you; ggil-mmuanzhiiwii wu ind 2s "you did poorly": 
{g8a-nji-mzhikoozyaan vai ic conj 1s “(CCNI) why 1 was wounded 


EMPHATIC PARTICLE go is also very common in clauses with pronouns, as well as. 
combination go naa. 








EEN a | ae 













niin widi 
Hendwendaagdogwen 


ygwen pyr dub 
art dub 0 (CCN3) wh, 


is the combination gc 
i, “and, also’ (also often 
Word, as can be seen 


@ meaning something 


Bughly equivalent 
Mowing examples illu 
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(297) Mii dash ge nit Bii-boozyann, 155 then J; 100, got on board the train’ (AM8.9) 
Mil av ‘and’; dash av '50'; ge ay ‘also%; ni if 
an ae BHPr pers Is‘, eil-booeyuun vai con) Iy 


298) Ge giinwaa Wilsaanweryeg ngi-shkonaag 


‘Tspared them so that you, (00, might have some amusement."* (AM31.46) 
Ge av ‘also”; giinwaa pr ‘pers 2p "you's wil-saanwezyep vai on) 2p (CONS) you pl will 
muse Yourselves’; nglishkonaag via ind Ise3pProx ‘spared ANpl, 





‘Parallel coordinate expressions exist as well, such as the following: 


(29) Wedi ge gié gea-mijin, maanda dash ge nit ga-miijin waawan, 
“You may eat that (one), and I shall eat this egg’ (AM39. 174) 
Wedi ni 0 ‘that over there’; ge av “as for’: Ril pr pers 2s 'you"; 


‘you will eat INsg*; manda pr Os ‘this’: dash av ‘however’ 
Vs mgasmniific vei ind 1500s “1 will eat INSg"s waawan ni 


ga-miljin vt ind 29005 
{Rev ‘as forall pr pers Is 
Os “egg 


In @ disjunctive, or contrastive function, often 1Wo occurrences of ge + pronoun occur, 
d it is common for the second member of the contrastve pair o be set off with the con> 
Particle dash (or its partner wiin) as well, according to the following form; 


(ge-)pronoun....(ge)-pronoun dash/wiin... 


“The particle dash is often reduced to an enclitic «sh attached to the word which precedes 


Nen’shike-sh go wadi ge gii gdooshkniigiimag bkaan, ge nifssh wad 
ndooshkniigiimag bkaan. 


‘Each group will be on its own, you and your men over there by yourselves, and 
me with my men over there by ourselves” (506.100) 


| Resi av “separcly’s dash av the; wad av there's ge a Wh o's apes 2s 
I] $0; geooahkglimag ne 213pProx) “your young men's Bkaan av ‘diferent’ pe a 
“as for"; nll pr pers ts": dash ay ‘then’; wadl ay “there”: ndooshkaligitmag na 
1s{3pProx) “my young men’; bkaan av ‘different 






AECND which ANp) 
isag nad Is(3pProx) “my 
wil av “not”; 


olin or demonstrative pr 
B. The pronoun almos, 


Whom they (prox.) 
M Construction, yc 
Cannot show o| 

ives, since numbe 


Hie con) part 3pProx 
pers 3p ‘they’: 


pl will play against 


Hominal expression 
five inanimate vert 


third person plural 
Ns thus clearly do no 
le Sa is also com: 


ES" 
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Mii av ‘it's’; maanda pr Os “this”, eaa-zhiwebak vii con) 0+ 
shkweyaung av ‘following’; e-plisheak vi fe con) 0" 
Sinwaa pr pers 3p ‘ANpI"; glw pr 3pPrak ‘thoes 

+ 81W pr 3pProx hose’: shkinw rs 
wii-gkendmowaad \) con} ‘ Sees: ena 





"sw pr Os "that; wna-mno-aabjitoowand vii 
SpProx0 (CCNY) which (IN: = area 


Additional examples: 


(B04) Mii go ge wiinwaa giizhiitaawaad iwi. | “Those over there were finished also.” 


Mil av ‘and’; ge ay ‘ls0"; wiinwna pr pers 3p “ANI; siizhiltaawaad vai conj IpProx 
CONS) ANpl finish’; iwi pr 3pProx those (506.146) ‘ 


(305) Gii-gdimaagzi ge wiin aw kwe, | She was ‘very poor as for her, the woman," 


Gil-gdimaagzi vai ind 3sProx*ANsg was poor’: ge av “also"y win pr pers 4s ‘she’ aw pr 
3sProx "that’; kwe na 4sProx ‘woman’ (AK3.15) 










“GE WII AS A FIXED EXPRESSION. For some speakers the combination ge wil appears to. 
‘be turning into a fixed expression that means ‘also.’ Tn such ‘usage its form is invariant, and 
~ May also account for the use of wii/n) with reference to inanimate third persons. 


| 806) Naan‘ godnong ge wii ndoo-bbaa-bmakzhiwemi. 
‘Sometimes we also go padding around” (TN) 


Naun‘godnong av “sometimes”. gewil av “also'; ndoo-bbaa-bmakahiwemt val iu! Ip 
“we paddle around” 


B07) Niwiitaawsensag ge wii ndoo-nisnkawenaanaanig 
x “We pick up my little cousins also, along the way.’ (TN) 


Niwiltnawsensag nad 13{jpProx) ‘my cousins’: gewil av “also: c 
ndoo-ni-nkawenaanaanig via ind iy»dpProx “we stop and pick ANpl up! 





“ONE'S OWN. Ge (or gaye) constructions can also be used to mean “X's own,’ or *with 
pect to Xs self,’ as in the following examples, 










odagowiniwany 


pProxe0s “ANpl knew 


yawaan vii ind 3pProcp 
@(CCNJ) ANpl will th 
sayaad vai conj 3sProx 


45 good at throwing IN’: Iw 
Vai ie con) 3sProx 


(Englishman) 


e + personal pronoun 
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112) Nen'shike-sh go wadi ge gi gdooshkniiglinag 
y ndooshkaligiimag bkaan sib 
“Each group will be on its own, 


701 and your men over there by yourselves, 
‘me with my men over ihere by emai 


ourselves (806,100) 


Nen'shlke ay separately’; dash a then wad ay “here: ge av“ foes Bil prpers 26 
“You's Rdooshknilgiimag na 25/3pProx) “your young men"; bkuan av ‘different’, ge av. 
| eaters mine pers 15:1; dash ay then’: wadl av “here's ndooshkniigiimag na 
Js(3pProx) ‘my young men’; bkaan av ‘different 





jometimes the contrast may be extra-se 
6, but still be indexed within the clau: 
plicitly contrast the relative sj 
benefactors, are illustrative: 


nlential, functioning at a higher level of the dis- 
se and sentence. The following examples, which 
piritual impotence of the bluejay. compared fo other manitou 


(313) Gaagge bmaandam go maa go naa ge wii aw jindiisinh. 
“(But, as for him.) he is always in want, that ‘blucjay.’ (AM23,14) 


‘Gangge av ‘all the time"; bmaandam vai ind 3sProx ‘ANS is in needs maa ay “evens 
ea ‘as for; wil pr pers 3s ANsg’; aw pr 3sProx ‘that's lindiisinh na 3sProw’blucjay® 
(314) Mii go naa eta ge wii sa ezhi-gshkihewzid, 


“That is the extent of his power. (lit. That's indeed the limit, as for him, of his 
power)" (AM23.17) 
- 


Mii ay ‘and’; etw av ‘only’; ge av ‘as for's wil pr pers 3s “ANsp's ezhiogshkitiewsid vai ie 
‘conj 3sProx (CCNJ) ANsg is thus powerful,’ 





CONTRASTIVE USE OF PRONOUNS IN CONTEXTS OF NEGATION. Personal pronouns are 
10n in contexts of negation, Negation is contrastive in several ways, For one, a nega 
Statement only has communicative potency to the extent that it is both unexpected and 
int to the development of the speaker's thesis. For example, in the following sentence, 


Expected outcome does not transpire, 










contrastive construction 
If the first member of i; 
tive inflection 





Wii nindizhitwaasi; 
(AW 2024-25) 


BE (CCNJ) which ANp) 
thad Is(3pProx) * 
nindizhitwaasi 


nh ay ‘reportedly’; go 
Joby fish’; gii-mwaad 
Ss "ANsg"; dash «) 
ta ind neg 







texts. Local pronoun 
UaliVe assertions. 


Bidizhi-onizhishisii 
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B19) Gaye wit niwiidigemaagan mii naasaah gaa-izhitwand: niin gan wil, 
ut “My husband, too, practised that rite, but not? (AW2033) 


Sead r ‘and’; wil pr pers 3s "ANsp. niwiidigemaagan na Is/3sPrax) “my spouse"; mill 
ay A'S nansaab av ‘equivalently’; gas-izhitwaad vai ic con) JsPrax (CCN) ANSE 
Dracticed religion so’; nlin pr pers 141; gua wil ay "904" 

eS (320) Gaa wii dash Ringti-waabamaasiig niin igo, 

Vid not sce them myself” (AW20,41) 





Gan wil av ‘not; dash av ‘then’; ningii-waabamansiig via ind neg Tee3pProx "Vdid not 
‘se ANpl’: niin pr pers Is myself"; igo av “indeed 








_—- PRONOUNS OF PRECEDENCE. ‘There are compound personal pronouns to express the idea 
BEX first, X’s turn’ e.g, ninitamawi, ‘our (exc. tur, we'te fits and giimtamiaa, “your 
(pl) turn, you're first” The following examples illustrate the use of these pronouns: 





B21) Niintannwi nga-wiisnitni| ‘We (exc) will eat frst (before others)! (MC) 
+ | Nlintamywi pers pr Jp “we (excl) frst; macwilsninl vat ind Ip “we (exe) seltheat? 













~ (322) Aaw niinitam niga-baashkizwaag. | ‘Okay, ll be first to shoot them. (GM8,39) 


Aaw ay ‘okay’; niinitam pr pers Jy fist; niga-baashkizwaag vio ind LseSpPrae't 
‘will shoot ANpL” 





However, many contemporary speakers also use regular personal pronouns in combina» 
‘tion with the separate adverb, ntam, ‘first’ The following examples show typical Odawa 


(Wikwemikong) usage. 


(323) Wiinwaa niam daa-ke-wiisniwag. | ‘They should eat first’ (MC) 
Wiinwaa pers pr 3p “ANpl’s ntam ay “rst: daaskeswlisniwag wat ind. 3pPrax “ANP 
should first ca.” 


(934) Giinwaa ntam wiisnik! | ‘You (all) cat first: (MC) 
| Gtinwan pers pr 2p “You (pls ntam av “first, wllsmlhe vat mys 2p "(you ph) en” 


PRONOUNS OF EXCLUSIVITY, Very similar © the pronouns in the preceding section is a 
in other dialects of Anishinaabemowin which are used to convey tbe idea of Just 
X e.g... miinetawind. ‘just us (excl), and giimetawaa, “just you (phd, only you (ph 















J and the equ 
conjunction with ay 


only’; gdayaam 3) ;,,; 


ishnaabemwin th 
phasis. These pronoun 
sponding personal p, 


HPT Were you). (MC) 
that!; ndaa-zhichgesii yi1: vii 


€ (with us).’ (MC) 


{av ‘necessarily’ 


imtaami niiniinwi 


Fas forus (excl) 
ndoo-ndamtuam: 


> J 


~The following example shows ho 


: "y equivalent expressions with third person focus, usin 
Hiird|person plural pronoun wiinwaa in combination with the demonsrative giv, 
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(330) "Gaawii wiinwaa giwi maamdaa ‘wii-bi-zhaawand, 
“Thote guys, they can come, (MC) 


Gaa wii ay ‘001’: wiinwaa pers 


Pr 3p "ANpl"; giv pr JpProx: ‘those’: maamday ay 
‘necessarily’; wil-bi-zhanwaad 


‘ai con 3pProx (CONJ) ANpl will come." 
12-4 Proximate and Obviative: Foregrounding and Backgrounding 


OBVIATION is one of the ‘MOSt interesting 
‘workings are relatively simple: within a giv 
ean be in the foreground at a time; allo 
making them obviative, which is marked 


2 discourse phenomena in Nishnaabemwin. Tes 
‘en clause, only one third person animate referent 
ther third person referents are backgrounded by 


by suffixes on animate nouns and by inflection on 
Yerbs. The foregrounded referent is said to be PROXIMATE, A referent can only be back- 


rounded (OBVIATED) in the presence of a foregrounded (proximate) referent, so a story, for 
“example, can’t begin with an obviated referent fepresenting a character that the storyteller 
Wishes to keep in the background. Only an animate third person can trigger obviation, nan. 
“males cannot, though they themselves can be obviated by an animate. Obviation has been 
Talled a system of disjoint reference, a way of grammatically distinguishing the animate 
“third person arguments of a predicate or a possessed noun phrase. 
© Animate nouns all have obviative forms, which can readily be derived from their plurals 

by changing the last consonant of the plural to /1/, e.g., the plural form of kik “kettle. is 
‘Kikoog, and the obviative is kikoon. The following sentence shows a typical example of an 

obviated animate noun, 


i 1831) Giw dash kwewag weii-gnawenmaawaan niw binoojiinyan. 
Zz "The women took care of the children.’ (AK2.3) 












Giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; dash av ‘and’; kwewug na pProx ‘women's 
Weii-gnawenmaawaan via ind JpP/o1»Jobv ‘ANpl wok care of ANoby’ niw pr Joby 
“thavithose”; binoojiinyan na Joby ‘child(ren)” 


inflection of obviative forms is covered in detail in Chapter 4, Here, though, note 

ithe noun binoojiinyan, ‘child/children,’ cares an obviative sulfix, and has an obviative 
ssociated with it, nivi 

erin a vo inflected for obviation, but verbs associated with them can be 

10 show obviation. The following examples illustrate this, from two tellings of the 

‘story by Andrew Medler In both examples, the inanimate intransitive vert (VII) 

*Jeave,” is inflected for obviation; in the first itis inflected with INDEVENDINT 











passive verbs 


the verb in the 
n clause. 


inidony 
fed about. (AM38 6 





ABSPrOK*ANse felt we,» 
BY WaS Bone’; Wdakjiwin 


Bil-wnishkaa va 
“that’; gii-mno-bmaad/id 
wil Con} Ooby (CON) 
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Weil-waabmaan sh 31P hore Soby “ANsg saw ANoby’; dash av then iw pr Zoby 
pes + zhlishiiban na Joby “duck(s)'nitbua av ‘many’; bbaa-gomnid vi con) 
3obv (CONS) ANoby fioat abou 1 Prox ‘ 

ou bout’ Bhaa-Bomad sai con) Prox (CONS) ANSE floats 


‘To change the reference in the 


Subordinate clause to t} 
change the verb of the subordinate 
ge 


clause t0 proximate: 


hat of Nenabush, one need only 





(modified) 


Well-waabmaan vta ind 2sProreJoby ANvg aw A obv's dash av “then’: niw prsobe 
“that/those’; zhiishitban na Joby ‘duck(s)"; nina av 


“many”; bbaa-gomnid vai con) 
Soby (CONS) ANoby float about" bbaa-gomed vai con) 84Prax: (COND) ANsg floats, 
about.’ 





OBLIGATORY OBVIATION. Obviation is obli 
Son possessed by another third person must be 
houns can be possessors. Animate nouns, of 
Obviative suffix, but as mentioned, inanimate n 
tus through verb inflection. In the followin, 
triggers obviative inflectional marking on 
‘inanimate possessed noun is subject 


igatory in two contexts, Fitst, any third per= 
obviative, For many speakers, only animate 
course, show their obviation status with an 
}OUNS may indirectly show theie obviative sta- 
ig sentence, for example, an (animate) possessor 
an inanimate intransitive verb (Vil) of which the 





(337) Pii dash go naawkweg gaawaanh beshaabligmonicyy iw 
wmakdewshkiinzhewaan 


*But when it is noon, his pupil (NB of eye) is onty a very narrow line (AM27.4) 
Pil av ‘when’; dash av ‘then’; naawkweg vii con) 0 (CONS) tis noon"; gamwaanh av 


‘barely’: beshaabligmoni vii ind Goby “INoby be a narrow stringlike object’, tw pr Qs 
‘that’; wmakdewshkiinzhgwaan ni tsProx{0s) "“ANSO'S pupil of eye 





‘The following example illustrates obviation of animate possessed nouns, both kinship 
ferms, /daan/, daughter.’ and /gwis/, ‘son. 





(REDE AW PP3EPro% thst’, nookmis 


‘ANoby were three 
5 in (339), below 


most always i 


isan na 3sProx/ Job 
Ina 3pProx ‘yous 


i ES 5 ae 
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(42) Bezhig dash aw nishnaabe wi-nsidtawaan 2haagnaashan, 


“And this one Indian understood white people? (AK2.10) 


Bethig nm *a certain’; dash av ‘then’: aw pr 3sP: 


i "ox that’; nishosabe ia 3:Prne 
‘Indian’ weil-nsidtawaan via ind 3sPracs3oby “ANS understood ANObv": 
zhaagnaashan na Joby “white(s) 


The verb nsidtawaad, ‘understand AN,’ has two semantic roles associated with it, an 
@ctoF, the one(s) who understands), and a goal, the one(s) who is/are understood) Here, 
there are two noun phrases associated with the verb weii-nsidiawaan, an ActOF Hezhig aw 
nnishnaabe, “one of the Indians, which is proximate, and zhaagnaashan, ‘white person/peo= 
le,’ which is obviative, clearly marked as such by the obviative suffix /-an/, 

‘The same rule applies for ditransitive verbs, that is, those that have two objects, such as 
‘mlinaad, ‘give something lo AN’ Only one nominal associated with the verb can be proxi. 
‘Mate, and the others must be obviative, When there is a third person giver (ACTOR) or 


Teceiver (GOAL), mention of the object transferred (THEME) requires that it be abviative, The 
following cxample illustrates. 


(343) Seman gii-miinaawag giw kiwenciinyag gaa-bi-zhaajig 


“The old men who had come were given robacco.’ (AK 10.6) 


‘Semaan na Joby “wobacco'; gii-miinaawag via ind x3p Prox “ANpL were given Ys glw 
ag na 3pProx “old men’s gumsbleabaajig vu fe Cony prtre 





pr 3pProx “those”; kiwemai 
3pProx *who (ANpl) came 


Here the old men, giw kiwenziinyag, is a proximate nominal; the object transferred, 
Femaan, “tobacco” NA, is marked as obviative. 

Rhodes (1991:103) points out that subjects (actors) control obyiation of objects (goals) 
nd that objects control obviation in obliques (non-goal objects), ie, that the contro! of 
‘Obviation follows the conventional hierarchy of grammatical relations: 

It is important to realize that it is not the presence of overt nominals in assoetation With a 
Verb that trigger the requirements of obviation. The role-fillers associated with a verb need 
AOL have avert expression in order to trigger obviation, Consider the following: 























he skinned thar deer 


foby (COND) ANsy i 
Ader! (AMS 3 
nd thus has two sem 
P whatever is skinned, 1) 
hem must be obviativ. 
Hikeshwan, ‘thav/yose 
keshwan, and the 0 
plex /-nad/, which inc 
Male Obviative goal. 0 
nllection, and the exp) 
fider also the foll 


idmawaad niw 


and also. 


Ibe na IsProx "Indian 
sad for ANoby"; mii « 
M{CONS) ANsg brought ¥ 


“feel sorry for AN,” and 
re interested in the latte 
he object(s) brought, « 
addition there is an ac 


that is expressed will 
‘that clay pipe and 
‘with obviative suffixe 
‘are other third persons ! 








7 
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iy et i pane ne vic is filled by a third person animate singular proxi- 
, led by a third person animate obviative, ‘This is 

ol all communicated 
ieans of the suffix /-and/, and if it ix understood from context who is being talked wae 


there is no need for overt nominals in such sentences, Si 
vominals in such c 7c, Ui 
; Such sentences, So, (o summarize, using a semantic 


fbiidmawaad |Actor [Goat 


ae Tanimat penton 
animate third per- [animate third person 
son singular proxi- /obviative 

{mate 







niw waabgan-pwaaignan 
miinwaa semaan (obvia- 
tive) 











So the nouns in niw waabgan-pwaagan miinwaa semaan, “that clay pipe and tobacco? 
must be marked as obviative because they are animate nouns filling a theme (thing trans= 
ferred) semantic role of a verb that has another role, in this case an actor role, filled by a 
proximate, This fact is signalled solely by the inflection on the verb, /-and/. 

OPTIONAL OBVIATION. The subject of a matrix clause can optionally obviate the subject 
‘of an adjunct (clause of time, location, manner, etc.) or complement subordinate clause. For 
‘example, in example (335), above (p. 624), the subordinate verb, bhaa-gomnid, “as ANoby 
floated about,’ is obviative, made so by the subject of the main verb, wetiwaabmaan, 
*ANsg saw ANobv.’ Richard Rhodes (1991:107) suggests that the application of obyiation 
in these seemingly optional contexts is guided by the relative discourse-level topicality of 
both the trigger and target of obviation, in that more topical elements tend to induce more 
‘obviation and be more resistant to obviation, while less topical elements have the opposite 
behaviour, Rhodes also observes the following contrasts: 





(346) Ngii-mbwaachhig gaa-bi-gsinaa(*ni)g, | He visited me when it got cold’ (RV) 


Nefismbwanchhig via ind 3sProxe Is “ANsg visited me; gna-bl-gsinaa(*nl)g vil Fe con) 
@ "when IN(oby) came to be cold’ 





(347) Miish gii-mbwaachhid gaa-bi-gsinaa(ni)g. | ‘He visited me when it got cold’ (RY) 


Miish ay ‘and so’; giiembwaachhid via con) 3sProxe/s “ANsx visited me's 
gaa-bi-psinaa(ni)g vii ic conj 0 ‘when IN(oby) came to be cold! 





Tn the first sentence optional obyiation of the verb in the temporal adjunct clause, 
aa-bi-gsinaag, ‘when IN got cold, signalled by the suffix /-ini, Is not allowed, while in 
6), ngii-mbwaachhig, has an inverse form, signalled by’ 


‘the Second itis. The main verb in (34 m b 
the inverse theme sign, /-igw/. The conjunct equivalent in sentence (347), ‘giembwaachhid, 
V/. followed by 4 third person 


does not have an inverse, buta first person object theme sign, / 
Subject suffix /-d/. These wo sentences also illustrate how the inverse patterns somewhat 




















that inverse for 
ihn (346), even thou, 
inthe adjunct clause. ji 
MENLO COnjunct 


foe Me Once itpgy Ws 


for me*; gaa-mnadeny 


role, then that thicd ; 
lative due to its bein 
Of obviation assiy 


Gr second person. sin 
Rot required to be obi 
imate), but vosan. ‘t 
“her/his son’ (ob 
Just like any other n 
a8 in the follow 





i ni pr 3oby “tha 
Kwe na tsProxw 


his can be seen 
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Soniaw hove, las been given proximate status, and so must be obviative 
DETERMINING WHICH CHARACTERS ARE PROXIMATE AND WHICH ARE ORVIATI 
With regard to possessive constructions with third person possessors, there is no oi 
to which of the possessor or possessum is obviative—it is obligatory the possessum, ‘Soin 
Rxpressions such as maaba nini wewisan, ‘this man's son(s); the term for son, /gwish ae 


be marked as obviative, because it is “pos: third person the man, 
+ because it is “possessed” by a grammatical 
: thi wh \. 


In transitive verbs, howeve 
‘obviative. In the most typical 
alive, as in the following 








there is more freedom as to what is proximate and what ts 
case, it isthe actor that is proximate, and the goal that is obvie 


251) Giw dash kwewag weii-gnawenmaawaan niw binoojiinyan 


*Th(08)e women took care of the childven” (AK2.3) 


Giw pr SpProx ‘those’; dash av ‘then’; kwewag na 3pProx ‘women's 
wail-gnawenmanwaan va ind 3pProv»3obv “ANpl took care of ANobv nw pr Joby 
“thavithose’; binoojlinyan na Joby “childlren) 


Here, giw kwewag, ‘those women,’ fills the actor role, and miw binoojtinyan, “that/those 
ld/ren.’ fills the role of goal. However, it is possible to reverse the obviation roles by 
making the following changes. 





(352) Niw dash kwewan wgii-gnawenmigwaan giw binoojiinyag 
‘The woman/women (obv.) (ook care of the children (prox) (AK2.3) 
Nive pr Joby ‘thav'those’; dash av ‘then’; kwewan na Joby “woman/women!s 
‘wpli-gnawenmigwaan \7a ind Sob» 3pProx “ANoby twok care of ANpI'; 86 pe 3pProx 
“those”; binoojtinyag na 3pPror “children 


To bring about this reversal of obviation, three sets of changes had to be made 


the suffixes on the nouns are changed, changing hinoojiinyan (obviative) to binoojlinwag 


(proximate, plural), and dwewag (proximate, plural) (o Awewan (obviative), 
© the demonstrative pronouns are changed 1 match the obviation status of their associated 


nominals, changing niw (obviative) to giw (proximate plural} and vice versa 
© the verbal inflection is changed from gnawenmaawaan to xnawenmigwaan. 


he last change. the change 19 the verb’s inflection, deserves further comment, Analy 
the verbal suffix complexes of the two verb forms info their companent parts, we tind 


following elements 


———— — ——i“(“‘(‘( SSS SSR 
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However, 


‘we cannot make John's sox i 
‘ad n's son the subject and John the object, and use a direct 


(355) *Wewisan weii-waabmaan Johnan. “His, son saw Johny? (RV) 

















'Wewisan na 3sProx(Jobv) “ANSO'S son(s)'; wgii-wanbraaan via ind 3sProxedoby 


That just the theme suf 
j jeme sulfix *ANsg saw ANoby’; Johnan na Joby ‘John (abv) 


@/, and When the goals ; 


suffixes are 
Because the son, the subject, is possessed by the object, John, the sentence is ungram- 


‘matical. The following sentence is also disallowed, when the father is John. 


(336) *John wewisan weii-waabmaan oosan, | “John’s sony saw ity fathery® (RV) 


John na 3sProx John’: wewisan na 3sProx{ Joby) “ANSO'S son(s)", wli-waabmaan 
Ma ind 3sProxeJoby “ANsg saw ANoby'; oosan iad sProx(toby) “ANSp’s fathet” 





Here the problem is once ag. 
the following wo sentences 





n that the subject is possessed by the object. Now consider 


(357) John wgii-waabmaan noosan, | ‘John (prox,) saw my father (obv,)" 


ohn na $sProx ‘John’; wgil-waabmaan via ind 3sProxsJobv “ANAg saw ANObY, 
for of the goal that | noosan nad 1s{ Joby) ‘my father 
SMMRaMines restriction: (358) John weil-waabmigoon noosan, |My father (ob) saw Joha (prox) 
pthe following sentc John na 3sProx John’, weii-waabmigoon via ind Jobye3sPrax “ANoby saw ANSS": 
noosan nad /s{oby) “my father? 





gwisan na 3sProx( 3c Here, even though the goal, noosan, ‘my father (oby.),’ is possessed and obviative, both 
- Sentences arc grammatical, because noosan is not possessed by John, Richard Rhodos 
(1993:4) has formnulated the restrictions on possessor relations within a clause in his Pos: 
. $€xsor (Clausemate) Constraint, which he states as follows: 
Wve verb wali: wach 
Bamaiea possible to w No clause (in Onawa) is grammatical which contains a nominal), POs 
sessed by a third person, p, and a nominal coreferential with p, ma, unless 
the grammatical relation bone by "2 ‘outranks that borne by ny on th rela- 


him,’ (RV) tional hierarchy in final relations, 


ala “White this constraint is cast in te theoretical trappings of relational grammar, Rhoxes 
clarifies by stating that “in the simplest cases this means that if the subject is possessed by 
athe object, the clause is ungrammatical ... or if the primary object is possessed by the see 
‘ondary object, then the clause is ungrammatical” (p 4). Discussion of grammatical relations 


Lot faxes with a followin ‘Gan be found in Chapter 18 6, beginning on page 987 


A 


[verbs with third pers: 
filled by a proximate 
‘obyiation status of ar 


indicating that the 
i-mookmaan, ‘this A\ 
mine,’ is marked a 


Animate intransitive verb 
ited with this verb, 


live suffix and the forr 
S$ a theme suffix, and « 4 
TS the actor and which is t 
lances of life, that w 
This is a pragmatic det 
World. But the fact tha! 
matical means, suct 
(kinds of things can p' 
By a first or second 





= EE '“~—- OT 
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$n, singular or plural. One reason for this is th 
in Conversavion, are usually human, and since pees bie spteebenlke es 
the world, and goals. the recipients of the actions of others, there is bes more 50h 
‘about their status in a given verbal event than say that of corn, which is rarely if ied 
Active doer, but in transitive contexts almost always functions as the obj tof att cartel 
‘Out by others. So disallowing first and second persons as the goals shes ees to 
Timit potential ambiguity. Most such verbs indeed do have non-living things as their i, 
eal allows one to easily determine actor and goal relationships on the basis of PRAGMAT. 
PROXIMATE AND OBVIATIVE MARKING. Three very important parts of speech are com- 
Monly marked (0 show proximate and obviative status, These are animate nouns, animate 
demonstrative pronouns, and all classes of verbs. The following sentence illustrates how 
Important such marking is. All bolded words show obviative inflectional marking. 





(361) Gii-nbowan weitziiman maaba gwuwzens, ntam gil-enbowan oosan mii dash 
gilwenh egod niw wdoodooman, gchi-aakziwan giiwen, “Maawndoopdoon niw 
gdayhiiman maajaan odi ji-wi-wilj-yaawad aw gookmis: 


“This boy's parents died, frst his father and then his mother reportedly said Wo 
him (she was reportedly very sick), “Bundle up your things and go and stay over 
there with your grandmother.” (AK14 1) 








Gii-nbowan vai ind Joby “ANoby died! wgiteliman na 34Prox{Jobv) “ANsp's patents’: 
maaba pr 35Prox ‘this’; gwiiwzens na 3sProx ‘boy’: ntam av “first”, gilabowan vai ind 
Joby *ANobv died’; oosan nad 3sProx( Zobv) “ANsg's father's mil av *and’; dash av 
‘then’; giiwenh av ‘reportedly’; egod via fe con) $sPrnxe Ls (CCNJ) ANobe said fo 
[ANsg's nlw pr Joby “tha/those’; wdoodooman na 3sProxtSobv) "ANSG'S mothers 
gchi-nakziwan vai ind Joby “ANsg was very ill!s gliwenh av ‘reportedly’: nlw pr Op 
‘those’; gdayhiiman ni 2x(0p) “your SG possessions"; maajaan sai imp 26 (you's0) go 
there’; odi av ‘there"; ji-wi-wiij-yaawad via con) 2setsProx “(CONJ) you So will go stay 
with ANsg'; aw pr 3sProx “that: gookmis na 2s(3sPrax) "your SG grandimothen” 








The storyteller has elected to give proximal status to a nominal referring to a boy, which 
is indicated by the form, maaba gwiiwzens, “this boy.’ The nominal waltziiman, ‘his pare 
‘eni{s)" carries an obviative suffix, and the animate intransitive vert (val) of which itis a sub- 
fect. gif-nbowan, is also marked as obviative, by means of the suffix complex spelled 
‘awanw, In the next clause, the expression gii-nbowan oasan, “his father died.’ once again 
hhiis'an obviative possessed noun, which is the subject of a verls that is also inflected for 
‘Obviative. Next is niw odoodooman, gchi-aakziwan, “that mother (obv.) of his, she {obw) is 
{ery sick,’ which has an obviative demonstrative pronoun, i, as well as an ObViAtivE Pos: 
‘sessed noun and corresponding verb. There is also a transitive verb of speaking. egos which 
fhas an inverse theme suffix. and inflection to indicate that the action of the verb involves a 
























Singular proxina, 
PrOXiMate third perso 
i from the inflectic 
J because of all of 1 
land the subjects of iv 
mitch freer than in | 


the latter of whic 
Verbs. However, even 


mx (CONJ) ANp| 
by was dark"; dash « 


used in the context 
fiwewaad, ‘ANpl came | 
thing of obviation on inanima 
BS been obviated, its obviow 


And the dough that resu 
Which an inanimate 
lent order obyiative 
by a (vil) participle, |) 
jother inanimate objec. 
Serves as the goal of a \T 
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(363) $ Miinwaa dash wyistoon be bkweeh i 
6 Jina dash eta giisteni,, sheng ane 


i-Np-ony Mad shkodeng mi iis gweksi 
7 Miinwaa go weii-ngwahaan bibs ei 


8 Fina dash gil-teniyy. coy 
9 Mii dash gii-gwanwebhang. 10 Miinwaa n 
Bii-bshanzhehang iw bkwechgan menpogok yu eresein sons BYE EO 


Bii-gaagaashkjiihang. 11 Miinwaa waii-bshanzhehaan gye go miinwaa 


Weil-wilwkwejiinaan iw nembilwegdinig vioxxencin mony Obagwayadnenhy mall 
dash gii-giizhtood ‘ 





mitigoons wyii-nokaazon 





“5'Then she put the bread there and covered it with ashes, 6d was MNere only alte 
{Me while when she turned it over. 7 Again she covered it with ashes. Rf was there 
allitle while. 9 Then she took it out of the fire. 10 Then she charred a switch and 
Whipped that tasty bread and scraped it clean. 11 She whipped it again and. 
wrapped it in a damp piece of cotton cloth, then she had finished it’ (AM26.5-111) 





(5) Miinwaa ay ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; wii-toon v1 ind 3sProxs0s “ANsg put INS 





iw 


pr Os ‘that’; bkwechgan ni Os “bread; pye av “and’; wellengwahaan vil ind $sProvsOs 
*ANsg buried IN.’ (6) Jina av ‘a short ime’; dash av ‘then’; eta av ‘only"s gilstenl vil ind 


obw INoby was there"; maa av ‘there’; shkodeng ni 0 foc “in the fie”; mlinwaa av 
‘and’; gll-gweksidood 14 conj isProx«0 (CONS) ANsg tumed IN over! (7) Miinwaa av 
“and; wali-ngwabaan vii ind 3sProxs0s ‘ANsg buried IN.” (8) Jina av “a short time’ 
dash av ‘then’; gilsteni vit ind Oobv “INoby was there! (9) Mil av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; 
si-gwaawebhang vi con) 3sProx+0 (CONS) ANsg flipped IN out of the fire” (10) 
Miinwaa ay ‘and’; mtigoons ni Os ‘stick’; wgli-nokaazon vaio ind 3sProxeOs "ANsg 
used INsg’; giicbshanzhchang v1/ con) dsProxs0 "(CONS) ANsg whipped IN‘: kw prs 
“that'; bkwezhgan ni Os ‘bread; menpogok vii ic eon part “CCNS) which IN tastes 
‘good"; gye av ‘and’: gii-gangaashkjiihang vii con) 3sProxe0 (CON1) ANsg scraped IN? 
(11) Miinwaa ay ‘and’; wgii-bshanzhehaan vit ind 3sProxeOs “ANsg whipped INss's 
‘gye av ‘and"; miinwaa av ‘again’; wgii-wiiwkwejingan v1 ind 3sProxeOs “ANSE 
‘wrapped INsg up’; iw pr Os ‘that’; nembiiwegdinig vi fe conj part 0 (CCNJ) which 
INoby is wet cloth’; bbagwayaanenh ni Os ‘thin cloth’; mil ay "and; dash av ‘then’: 
Bii-giizhtood vii con) 4sProx+0 (CONS) ANsg finished IN 




















Mr, Medler tells this story twice. In the other version, the verb fe, “be in a place” (VII) 
shows an independent order obyiative just as in sentences 6 and 8 above. The ‘same partici 
ple as in sentence 11 also occurs, though in the second version it is not obviated. Siill, the 

“consistency of usage with verbs such as fe suggests that there are grammatical and discourse 
‘Principles at work that must await a more adequate accounting, “ ve 
DISCOURSE Uses OF OBVIATION, In many dialects of Anishinaabemowin, obyiation is 


used as a powerful foregrounding and backgrounding device, allowing storytellers to align 


their perspective and empathy with particular characters in a narrative, As a small taste of 


cL. _____,: -- 
















12.4 Promimate ves eg 
AP ate and Obviath FPoregr inding and Backgrounding * 639. 
Andrew Medler, about 


er, when the young Here, the first verb, gii-bi-dy, 


oshninid, is an an 
a Be otiisc once imate intransitive (VAI), referring to the 
nuish 'Y. and it is inflected fo 

eaves itis a Nee pen subject. There are no obviation 
man “r80 Mr. Medler has the grammatical liberty to shift the 
lowing sentence js \ Snemy 10 proximate if he wishes, but instead he elects to keep them ong that is, to 
hey are rather obviously the active aggressors at this point 
f at verb is the nominal niw waa-milgaan'gojin, “those (oby.) 
noondwaad aazhi 20 who (oby.) intended to fight him (prox.),’ clearly casting the enemy in the obviative while at 
Me -same time making them the actors, by using an inverse veth form, This is classic dis- 
course-based use of obviation, 


OBVIATION IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. P 





‘ Foximates jn main clauses sometimes obviate 
the subjects of subordinate clauses, This is true of both complement and. adjunct clauses. In 


the following sentence, for example, an inanimate intransitive (Vil) verb in a complement 


Clause is obviated by a third person plural actor in the main verb, wai-gkendaandawad, 
*they (anim. prox.) knew it” 


(366) Aapji dash aanind Nishnaabey gil-glaamgozwag, gye go wgli-gkendaanaawaa 


BEBOO, Bye LO Waii-gkendaanaawaa,,,, sa (waa-bi-dgoshnoomgadnig 
niigaan) 


“Some Indians were very formidable and they knew things, and they knew [what 
vaad. This verb c hi 3 ee i 


(oby) was to arrive in the future)” (AM23.23) 
lar proximate actor a 


€ the inflection is « ‘Aapji av ‘really’; dash av ‘then’; aunind av ‘some"; Nishnaabeg na JpProx "Indians": 


ii-gtaamgoxwag via‘ ind 3pProx "ANpl were formidable’: gye av “and; 
wali-gkendaanaawaa vii ind JpProv0s “ANpl knew INsg’: nego pr indef 0 
‘something’: nye av ‘and’: weli-gkendaanaawaa yfi ind JpProx»0s 'ANpI knew INsy 


igh indicating that ix has waa-bi-dgoshnoomgadnig vii ic conj part Ooby “(CCN3) that INoby which would arrive": 
5 the man, and the obviauy nligaan ay ‘in the future’ 


€5 10 keep the man prox 
£10 kill him. There is nc 
tOrytelling strategy of per 
P aligned with the man. He 





In the following example, two Vit impersonal verbs in subordinate clauses are obviated 
in the context of animate third persons in super-ordinate clauses. 


B via ie conj part 












MIMAANIL ..... vy 


ine tind spoke to 
wind was blow- 
h (AM30,26) 


Bk+0 (CONS) ANsg m 
mnt Os “handkerchiet”; iy 
then’; gii-gnoonaad ya co, 
 nekweshkwaad via ie co 
d Vai conj 3sProx (CON) 
"(CEN3) the wind 
nha Sob "young 


f the wind (INoby) strikes 


li-goodood iw [ji-baatenig 


WP (AM31.21) 


ONJ) ANsg made IN 
iE COR) 38Prox»0) (CON) 


Obviation and in the other 


BAK pox Wenbik 
i (AM2S.14) 


#0 (CONJ) ANsg wraps! 
Wil fe conj part 0 (CCN) 


) Nbiiwegad, “be wet (of 
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(370) Miinwaa weii-bshanzhehaan g 


pall Ye gO miinwas wei i 
driertdnings hare weii-wiiwkwejiinaan iw 


‘aanenh, mii dash gii-giizhtood, 
“She whipped it again and wra 


ped it in a damp piece of cot 
had finished it’ (AM26,11) P piece of cotton cloth, then she 


Miinwaa ay ‘and’ wgi-bshanzhehaan vii ind 3sProxs0s “ANsg whipped INsg": aye av 
and’; miinwaa av ‘again’; wgi-wiiwkwejlinaan vil ind 3sProxsOs ‘ANS wrapped INsg. 
Up's fw prs ‘that’; nembiiwegdinig vit ic con) part 0 “(CCNI) which INoby is wet 


Cloth; bbagwayaunenh nj Os ‘thin cloth’; mii av ‘and’; dash av “then"s kil-giizhtood vii 
on} 3sProx+0 (CONJ) ANsg finished IN? 





‘The following represents another example where optional obviation of subordinated Vit 
‘Yerbs does not occur. 
(371) Mii dash aanwi gii-nda-waankaanaawaad baamaa pli dash eni-naagshignen.. 
"And doggedly they tried to dig him out right up until evening (AKT.5) 
Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; aanwi ay ‘doggedly’: gii-nda-waankaanaawaad via con) 


3pProx»3obv (CONS) ANpl sought to dig ANoby out"; banmaa av “Iater’s pit av ‘when’; 
dash ay ‘then’; eni-naagshig yit ic conj 0 °(CCNJ) when in time evening came on,” 





Tn the next example, the actor of a verb of speaking causes the obviition of the actor in 
the report clause associated with the verb, 


(372) (a) Bezhig dash aw nishnaabe wgii-nsidtawaan zhaagnaashan, (b) 
Wgii-wiindmaagoon dash niw zhaagnaashan gii-nsaawaad nswi dkonwewninwan, 





: *(a) And this one Indian understood white people. (b) They told him that thase 
4 whites had killed three policemen,” (AK2.10-11) 







Bezhig nm ‘one’; dash ay ‘then’; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; nishnaabe na JsProx Indian” 
weli-nsidtawaan via ind 3sProxeJoby ‘ANsg understood ANobv"; zhaagnaashan 1a 
Joby ‘white person(s)’ (b) Waii-wiindmangoon va ind 3obye3sProx “ANoby told 
ANsg"; dash av ‘then’; niw pr 3obv ‘that/those’; zhaagnaashan na 3oby “white 
person(s)"; gii-nsaawnad via conj 3pProx-3obv (CONS) ANpI killed ANobv'; 
dkonwewninwan na 3oby ‘policeman/men.’ 


7 


> = es 






PROXIMATE SHIFTS. Contemporary speakers sometimes show rapid shifts in the wis 
‘mate and obviative status of verbal participants, freely changing statis across: clauses. Con- 
"Sider, for example, the following sentence: 


ya mdimooyenh). 


pwand vai con) 3pPro. 
BEICCNI) what ANsy 


are an old woman’ 
Subject shifts to t 
nence, 
man), and is obviati 
Clause (by virtue 
but shifting to prox 
ANsg (always prox 






fibew zhngishninid, m 
ozod maa nbiing 


liled at them and 


aawaad via ic co") 
pP3oby “that/those’; kwewan 
on the shore’; zhngishninid » 

u en's iw pr Os ‘that’, 

foby smiled at ANp!’; mii 
OND) ANsg slid off awa 





in) starts out obvi: 
Text clause when an: 
Animate noun in the | 
Mhere is no obviative 
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wil av ‘quickly’: ji-bi-gitwenid vai con) Joby “(CONJ) ANoby will come back 
home’; weit-wiindmaagoon va ind 3oby=34Prox *ANObW told ANsg': nlw pr Joby 
thatAhose’;nishnaaben na toby ‘Indians’; od ay ‘there hatilawaad ya con 
3pProx (CONS) ANpl are abundant’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; mskomnag na 3pProx 














raspberries” 

i-bi-giiwenid young woman starts out OBVIATIVE (status 
f therited from previous sentence) 

weil-wiindmaagoon niw |young woman becomes PROXIMATE 

nishnaaben niw nishnaaben is OBVIATIVE 





[paatiinwaad giw mskomnag [raspberries are PROXIMATE 





‘So obviation seems generally not used in Nishnaabemwin as a rhetorical device in narra 
five in the way that it commonly is in other dialects of Anishinaabemowin. 


12.5 Examining a Short Narrative 


‘As a summary, we will examine a short narrative (ext in order {0 illustrate and discuss 
Nishnaabemwin referring expressions. The text, which appears on the following page, was 
told by Andrew Medicr, and is about a man who catches a cold while traveling, and is then 
eured by undergoing treatment in a sweat lodge ! The following characters and props 


appear in this story: 
nint na “man” 
Nishnaabeg na “Indians” 
mshkikwaaboo ni “medicine” 
mdoodoo-siniin ni ‘sweat rocks” 
gwiwnan ni ‘cloths’ 
dkajwin ni ‘cold! (illness) 
jon of a man by means of the expression bezhig nini 


The story opens with the identificat 
“a certain man,’ employing the discour 
This is the only nominal reference to 
~femainder, in fourteen references, referenc 

Sentence, some Indians who doctor 
sion giw Nishnaabes, ‘those Indians. in ac 





_ modifier, giv, “those,” when introducing plural characters, 
a 


oO wond-by-wor 


se-specialized use of the numeral term bezhig, “one.” 
this character in the whole story throughout the 
‘is solely by means of verbal inflections, In the 
he man are introduced, by means of the expres: 
-ommon pattern of using & distal demonstrative 


‘As with the man, this is the only 


analysis of his material, which can be ford fo Valentine, 199%; va 
















12.6 Additional Reading + 645 
y figure in five predica: 


inflections. Which resembles a participle, niw yaanig niw siniin, “tho i i 
MMP peda a participle tocar , se stones being there, but which is 


it shows neither initial chi 
Ge A certain Man was trave))), ‘The Jast nominal in this text, wdakjiwin, ‘his cold, a conta ae form, 
1. (2) Then he caught a ‘occurs in the last sentence. This word represents a nominalization of a we occurring in 


the Indians doctored hin, (4 sentence 2, dkayi, “have a cold (illness). The verb associated with it, maajaamgadni, "it 
nade the liquid medicine wi (had) left,’ an inanimate intransitive verb (vii), is inflected for ctvition Gacligt EE 


Ban IO Use, (5) Then he Several aspects of the means of making reference used in this text are worth comment. 
ito the sweating lodge, and the First, although there are seven transitive verbs, in none of them are both actor and ‘goal 
oo expressed With overt nominals. In particular, in two sentences involving the verb of speak: 

Petinniand the tiguia ing zhi, ‘say to AN’ (6, 10), neither the actor nor goal are overtly expressed, and it is only 
Reicy used from context, and by the fact that the verbs are inflected for third person plural actors, as 


‘opposed to a singular actor, that we know that il is the Indians and not the man speaking. 
There are no obviative animate nouns in this text, all are proximate. 


‘Three relative clauses occur, in each case applying to an inanimate noun, for example, iw 
en he had seated hirnsel{ mshkikwaaboo waa-aabjitoowaad, ‘that medicine which they would use" (sentence 4). 

on those stones which were 

jured that liquid medicine 12.6 Additional Reading 

jfor the steam bath, (8) Th 


they told him, “Be sure : 
as long as you can stand 


Unfortunately, 1 have not had the opportunity to delve into Nishnaabemwin discourse (0 
any depth in this grammar. A richly annotated collection of texts told by Andrew Medler of 
Walpole Island is available in Valentine 1998, ed., and the many other textual resources 
cited in Chapter 1. Rhodes 1993, 1996 and many other papers cited in the references lay out 
‘aluable foundations for the study of the areas of grammar treated in this chapter, as well as 
providing a rich array of insights into particulars. Tomlin and Rhodes 1979 provides many 

ByiBercrawled out. (12 ‘Wonderful insights into Ojibwe discourse, republished in Payne 1992, Spielmann 1998 pro- 
lf. (13) Then he put on lig ‘Vides an accessible introduction to many approaches to discourse study, using Nishnaabem= 
14) The next morning he got win and Algonquin examples. Nichols and Ogg, eds., 1996 contains many papers treating 
felt very well and all his ¢ discourse structure, including R. Valentine 1996, L. Valentine 1996, Russell 1996, and 
Dahlstrom 1996. Many aspects of the discourse of Fox, a sister language of Nishnaabem- 
‘Win, have been treated by Ives Goddard in a series of papers, €.g., Goddard 1984, 1988, and 


then they said to him, "Si 
re just the same, as long as you 





se, the standard form for this 
making reference to the 






a@aboo gaa-aabjitoc 
ikwaaboo, “that medicine 


finiin, mentioned in sente 
ins Of a locational existentia! | 





-~ 3 as 








Ganada gaa-00-maancy 
Baa-dnenmek wii-bk 
gii-nendam. (5) Gan «, 
Au 
Mshi fesnoo Nishnaat 
Hi ngii-naanmis 
dash ngii-maamiiks 
fi ekwaayiing. (10) W 










fe$? (4) The Russians 1; 
iE WAS NOI So. (6) But w 
Woman” I just call | 
king Indian, [for onc 
Ose tWO Women leaving by 
Passed those [wome 
son}? (11) That's the ¢ 








waa nga-dbaudd 
Ma? (3) Megwas 
maanda script 
niibna bermaadzijik 


nilwek gwisan gii-g 
HWinit zhiwi oosan binit 













ing died. (2)Are yo 
fell, right as they're | 

newscaster: ca 
do you guys think of hr 
You know go to Ottawa's 
(9) What do you think 
Tested? (10) [t must be s 
Ke this is going on 
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Verbs and Their Semantic Roles 


‘This chapler introduces concepts associated with the meaning structures of verbs, partic= 
ularly with regard to a small number of universal semantic (meaning) relationships that 
exist between verbs and the noun phrases and other elements associated with them. I begin 
with a detailed discussion of the various semantic roles pertinent to Nishnaabemwin. verbs, 
and conclude with an account of the strategies that exist in the language for altering the 
number of semantic roles associated with a verb, 


13.1 Semantic Roles 


In simple terms, when considering the kinds of meaning associated with different parts 
‘of speech, NOMINALS are used to represent people and things, and verbs to express states, 
attributes, events, and actions that pertain to the people and things represented by nominals. 
I will use the term PREDICATION to refer to the basic meaning relationships which a verb 
shows with associated nominals. Depending on what aspects of an action or event that a 
speaker wishes to focus on, verbs with different SEMANTIC ROLE relationships ean be used, 
A verb such as wiisni, ‘eat’ (VAl) has only one semantic role associated with it; in the case 
of mwaad and miijid, there are two semantic roles, that of the eater, and also, whatever is 
eaten. The verbs mwaad and miijid are thus TRANSITIVE, because there is a "transfer" of 
action from the eater to the eaten; the verb wiisni is INTRANSITIVE, because there 1s only a 
single SEMANTIC ROLE, and therefore there cannot be any transfer of action, 





INTRANSITIVE Verb _|A single semantic role [wiisni 
TRANSITIVE Verb | Two (or more) semantic roles |mwaad, miij 














‘The differences between transitive and intransitive verbs are discussed in more detail in 
(Chapter 3.4.1, page 130 and following. The nominal roles integral to the meaning of a verb, 
(predicate) are called its SEMANTIC ROLES, The following chart summarizes the semantic 
‘roles associated with the verbs of eating discussed here. An *x” in a box means that a given 
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15.1.1 Macroroles (Actor and Goal), Agent and Patient # 649, 


___ More Active Role” Less Active Role 


‘one(s) killing thing(s) killed 





nsaad kil AN’ 





mwaad ‘eat AN” ‘one(s) eating thing(s) eaten 
aabjihaad — “use AN‘ ‘one(s) using thing(s) used 
niisnaad ‘put AN down’ one(s) putting _thing(s) put 
waabmand ‘see AN’ one(s) seeing __thing(s) seen 
mnopwaad 


__‘like the taste of, FAN’ _one(s) tasting thing(s) tasted 


In the case of mwaad, ‘eat AN, it is the eater that represents the more active role, and 
the thing eaten that is the less active, When the more active role represents a willful initiator 
of action, usually controlling the action in some way, the role is that of AGENT, and the less 
Active role, representing the entity changed or affected by the agent, is that of PATIENT, In 
the situation of eating, for example, the patient no longer exists in its previous form, The 
most straightforward cases of verbs having agents and patients involve meanings entailing a 
violent and metamorphic effect on the patient, such as eating, breaking, tearing, shredding, 
‘assaulting, killing, or destroying. 

In other cases, though, the role relationships are not so readily cast in terms of agency. 
For example, in the case of mmopwaad, ‘like the taste of AN: there is less of a deliberate 
choice on the part of the one tasting— one cither likes the taste of something or not, and the 
preference is more of a reaction than a deliberate action. Such verbs are often analyzed as 
having a semantic role of EXPERIENCER, distinct from that of agent, and involve less agency 
and control in their application. But volition may be involved in tasting, if one actively 
‘chooses to commit the acr of tasting something. And the role associated with the taster is 
certainly more active than that of whatever is being tasted. The important grammatical point 
is that Nishnaabemwin aligns the taster in mnopwaad with the eater in the case of mwaad, 
feat AN,’ and the thing tasted with the thing eaten. That is, in the ease of transitive verbs, 
‘there are two primary role slots, and Nishnaabemwin, like other languages, linguistically 
fasts the events, actions, and states that make up experience into a very limited system 
involving only a few categories. Traditionally in Algonquian studies, the (wo pamary role 
slots of a transitive verb's PREDICATE are called ACTORS, for the more active, controlling 
role, and GOALS, for the less active, I call these role slots MACROROLES, because they sub- 
sume more specific roles. Agents and experiencers, for example, are both usually cast in the 
macrorole of actor. The goal role, too, subsumes several more specific roles, including for 
example, the BENEFICIARY of a verbal action such as zhitmawaad, ‘make something for 
AN) and the RECIPIENT of a verbal action such as miinaad, ‘give something to AN. What is 
particularly important about the actor and goal macroroles in Nishnaabemwin is that the sta 
‘us of a verb as VTA or VTI is based on the animacy of whatever is filling the goal macrorole, 
‘So, for example, the animacy of the object exchanged is irrelevant to the verbal subclassifi~ 
‘cation of miinaad, ‘give Y to AN.’ because the recipient semantic role is filling the goal 
‘macrorole, and the receiver must be animate, and the verb iy therefore VTA. This can easily 

‘be seen by examining « couple of examples, sentences (2) and (3), below. In the first, the 
word for the thing given, mskomnag, ‘raspberries,’ is grammatically animate, and in the sec 
















Yet in both cases, the 
Tecipient must be an: 

matical features of the 
p), OF proximate or of 


ical gender of the fi 

i, One Of the roles must be 
for example, there 
B goal, as in English expr 
exist in Nishnaaber 
{Of more properly, the FOR 
FINAL, as in bmaasin 











Single semantic role in 
(VAI). However, intran 
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transitive verbs and patients to the goal role, intransitive verbs cut across the distinction 
between actor and goal roles that apply to transitive verbs. This suggests that there is moti 

ation for introducing a third macrorole to refer to the sipaialegeeye comprised cea te 
roles associated with intransitive verbs. I will call this macrorole the eee to iasinguith 


from the macroroles associated with transitive ve three 
tc erbs (ACTOR and GOAL). 
macroroles, as outlined in the following table i Sete 





Macrorole _ Specifying 





Actor More active role in a transitive predication 


Goal Less active role in a transitive predication 
S-Role __ Single role in an intransitive predication 





13.1.3 Semantic Role Charts 


A specification of a verb’s semantic roles constitutes part of its PREDICATE STRUCTURE. 
‘To introduce predicate structures, consider the following sentence. 


(4) Wshki-nbagsagoon wminpawaawaan giw gaagog. 
“The porcupines like to eat new lumber (AK19) 


Wshki-nbagsagoon na 3oby ‘new lumber’, wminpawaawaan via ind JpProxmSoby 
*ANpl like the taste of ANobv’s giw pr 3pP rox “those”; gaagog na 3pProx ‘porcupine.’ 


‘The chart on the following page lays out the grammatical features of the elements of this 
sentence. It shows that there are two noun phrases, wshkisnbagsagoon, ‘new board(s)’ 
which is the obviative (backgrounded) form of wshki-nbagsag, an animate noun; the second 
noun phrase is proximate (foregrounded), giw gaagog. ‘those porcupines,’ which has as its 
hhead the plural form of the animate noun gaag, ‘porcupine.’ The verb in the sentence is 
wminpawaawaan, which is listed in the dictionary as mnopwaad, "have AN taste goox! to 
‘one, like the taste of AN.’ There are two semantic roles associated with this verb, an experi- 
‘encer (taster) and a patient (or theme) (the thing(s) tasted). As (0 macroroles, the experi- 
encer is the actor and the patient is the goal. Because there are two roles associated with the 
‘verb, itis transitive, and, more specifically, itis transitive animate (VTA) because the goal is 
animate (wshki-nbagsag). There are inflections on the verb, signalled by the prefix-suflix 


‘combination w_aawaan, which indicate that a third person proximate, plural actor is acting 


‘upon an animate obviative goal. The inflections indicate only these bare grammatical cates 


gories, “proximate third person plural actor,” but the associated noun phrase, give gaagog, 


porcupines,’ more specifically identifies who (or what) the third person plural inflec 


tion refers to. 
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wshki-nbagsagoon, “new lumber! A referen 
associated example sentence 
‘The following sentence provides another example 


ice number in the lower left comer indexes the 


(5) Mil sa giiwenh gna-god maaha nmishoomis, “MsKi-gnebig sn aw emwaad nlw 


gniijaansan 


“And. reportedly, the other said to my grandfather, “The great snake is the one 
who is eating your children (AK11.14) 


Mii av ‘and’; giiwenh av ‘allegedly’; gua-god yt ic conj Sobve3sProx (CCNJ) ANoby 
said to ANsg'; maaba pr isPros ‘this’; nmishoomis nad Js(3sProx) "my grandfather’; 
Mshi-gnebig na 3sProx "great snake’; aw pr $sProx ‘that’, emwaad via le con) part 
JsProxe3oby (CCN) who (ANsg) is eating ANobv’; nive pr 3obv “thatithose"s 
‘niijaansan na 2s(3obv) “your $G child(ren)? 


We are interested in the predicate, “Mshi-gnebig sa aw emwaad niw gniijaansan!" 


| PREDICATE 
VTA emwaad 
‘eat AN’ 


is) 











‘The verb is VTA, and its agent role is filled by an animate noun (NPa), mshi-gnebig, 
“great serpent, mythic serpent’; its patient role is filled by the animate noun phrase, min 
gniijaan’san, ‘those children of yours.’ In this sentence, then, both roles are explicitly real- 
ized by independent nouns, but both are also indicated by means of inflections on the verb, 
the conjunct order suffix complex, _aad. 


13.1.4 Incorporation of Patients 


Nishnaabemwin has many verbs which have patients INCORPORATED inside of them, 
‘such as naajmiijme, ‘go get food! (VAI) [with the incorporated noun /mitjim/, “food'}, andl 
anise, ‘cut firewood’ (Vat) [with the medial element /-is-f ‘domestically useful wood"). 
‘These verbs are both intransitive, meaning that, for purposes of inflection, they have asingle 
semantic role, that of an agent, because the patient role has, ina sense, been absorbed inside 
the verb. Most incorporating verbs have meanings associated with the acquisition or transfer 
for goods, such as the (wo illustrated here, and they reflect a general tendency in Nishnaabe- 


mwin to grammatically background inert objects 
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13.1.6 The Semantic Role of Experiencer 


‘The semantic role of EXPERIENCEK refers to a participant in the verbal action which nel- 
ther controls the action nor is changed by it, but in some way experiences or senses some- 
thing. The most typical experiencer role is that of a living creature, perceiving something by 
means of the senses or mental process. The object perceived is given the semantic role of 
PATIENT (or alternatively, THEME). So verbs of sensation, such as those of tasting, smelling, 
seeing, hearing all have experiencers as one semantic role. In Nishnaabemwin the experi- 
encer role maps into the macrorole of actor, and the theme, that of goal. 





—___ + 
periencer | Patient (or Theme) 
Actor [Goal 





(7) Mii dash wi Niibaakhom zhngishing, mii gii-noondwaad bezhgoogzhiin 
biidwewebtoonid— dog! dog! dog! dog! 


“So it was that (the war chief) Nibakom was lying there; he heard the sound of a 
horse approaching— clip! clop! clip! clop!" ($06.45) 


‘Mii ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; wi pr Os ‘that’; Niibaakhom na 3sProx 'Niibaakhom'; 
zhngishing vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg ties prone’; mil av “then”; gilsnoondwaad via 
conj 4sProx»3oby (CON) ANsg heard ANoby'; bezhgoogzhiin na Joby “horse(s)'; 
biidwewebtoonid vai con) Joby \(CONJ) ANoby come(s) making noise” 








‘The semantic role chart of gii-noondwaad, in (7), is given below, 








PREDICATE | ACTOR _ GOAL 
ve noondwaad | EXPERIENCER | THEME 
“hear AN" 

















o i ~ [bezhgoogzhiin 





Both transitive and intransitive verbs of mental activity someumes have a whole predica- 
tion closely associated with them, as COMPLEMENT CLAUSES. This phenomenon is discussed 
more generally in Section 13.3.7, page 681, below. 


13.1.7 The Semantic Roles of Recipient and Theme 


The semantic roles of RECIPIENT and THEME are involved in predications that refer to the 
transfer of something. The recipient role specifies the receiver of the transfer, and the theme, 
what is transferred. The source of the transfer fills the semantic role of agent, and the mac 
otole of actor. The recipient fills the macrorole of goal, and the theme, being neither actor 
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13.1.8 VAIO Objects and Their Relationship to Ditransitive Secondary Objects 


Some dialects of Nishnaabemwin inflect VA1O verbs in the independent for features of 
their goals, whether animate or inanimate, according to a pattern reminiscent of VTI (transi- 
live inanimate) goal inflection. Rhodes (1991a, 1991b) asserts that the goals of VAIO verbs 
function similarly to the secondary objects (themes) of ditransitive verbs. At first glance. 
this seems unlikely, since secondary objects are not inflectionally marked on arate 
verbs except in certain participles. However, Rhodes provides good evidence for the align- 


‘ment of the two types of objects, and his arguments are discussed in more detail in Chapter 
18.6, beginning on page 957. i 


(10) Ngii-daawenan ndoodaabaan. | ‘I sold my ear’ (RR) 


Ngli-daawenan vaio ind /s+3sProx I sold ANsg’; ndoodaabaan na Is(3sProx) “my. 
car’ 





PREDICATE | ACTOR 
vai daawed 
‘sell Y" 











(10) 








13.1.9 The Semantic Role of Beneficiary (Benefactive) 


‘The semantic role of BENEFICIARY, also called BENEFACTIVE, specifies the role of the 
‘one or ones benefitting from some action, that is, the one(s) for whose benefit the action is 
undertaken. The semantic role of the one(s) undertaking the beneficial action ix that of 
agent, which maps into the macrorole of actor, and the beneficiary maps into the macrorole 
of goal. 


[Anent_Tsea | Beneficiary 
[Actor [— [Goal 

Verbs having beneficiaries filling the goal role are called BENEFACTIVE VERUS- ‘There is 
almost always a patient semantic role associated with benefactive verbs, but this role 
feceives no inflectional marking on the verb. For example, in the following sentence, 


nbabgiwyaan, “my shirt! fills the role of patient, but there is no marking on the verb te 
index an inanimate patient. 
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Niw pr Joby ‘thavthose’; dash av ‘then’: mdaamnashkoon na Joby “combusk(s)': 
weil-aabjihaawaan via ind 3pProx-3oby 'ANpl used ANobV'sgikewahitoowand vl can) 
3pProx+0 (CONJ) ANp! made IN‘; niw pr Op ‘those’; gzitzdeshmonan ni Op *dootmats: 








PREDICATE __—| ACTOR 
| va weii-aabjihaawaan | AGENT 
| cuse s.t. (anim,)' 









13) 








(14) Mii sa giiwenh gii-biindge-gwaashknid wa nini, mookiitwaad giiwenh niwi 
ninwan, mookmaan wii-bjibwaad. 


“So the man ((he intruder) jumped into the house and attacked the other man, 
intending to stab him with a knife’ (SO1.19) 


Mii ay ‘and’; giiwenh av ‘allegedly’; gii-biindge-gwaashknid vai con) SsProx *ANSg 
Jumped inside"; nini na 3sProx ‘man’; mookiitwaad via con 3sPraxeJobv (CON) 
ANsg assaulted ANobv’; giiwenh ay ‘allegedly’; niwi pr'na Joby ‘nao’; ninwan na Soby 
‘man/men’; mookmaan ni 0s ‘knife’; wii-bjibwand via con) 3sProxeJoby (CONJ) 
ANsg intend to stab ANoby’ 















PREDICATE _| ACTOR 
via wii-bjibwaad | AGENT 
‘stab AN (with 

something)” 

4) 








(1S) Wezhho gye gkizhe. | “He paints himself with charcoal, also.’ (AM22.3) 
‘Werhho vai ind 35Prox “ANsg adoms self"; gye av ‘also’s _gkizhe ni 0s “charcoal.” 





PREDICATE | S-Role_ 
vai wezhho | AGENT 
‘paint oneself” 













us) vet! se 
Itseems that it is most commonly verbs with INSTRUMENTAL FINALS that allow the specs 
ification of an INSTRUMENT in their PREDICATES, such as in the examples above. Somte con- 
emporary speakers do not allow specification of instruments in the pragmatic: manner 
IMustrated by the examples above, i... on the basis of situational and discourse context, 
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(19) Mookmaanens w.ii-giishkkodaan mtigoons 


“With his pocketknife tve whittled through the stick! (AM39.407) 


Mookmaanens ni 0s “small knife’, wali-gits 
+ Wali-giishkkodaan vii ind 3sProxOy" 
off cleanly’; mtigoons ni Os ‘stick” lls eS 


Instrumental finals are treated in Chapter 10.4, beginning on page 438, 


13.1.11 Other Semantic Roles 


Many other minor semantic roles exist that find expression in Nishnaabemwin as nomi+ 
nals showing no inflectional representation on the yerb, The following examples are repre- 
sentative. Some of these examples may fall under categories already discussed, for example, 
in sentence (20), miignan, ‘feathers, can be considered a THEME, with my apologies to the 
dhlishiibenh, 


(20) Ngii-bshkobnaag miignan aw zhiishiibenh. 


“Thaye plucked the feathers from that duck,’ (AM39.288) 


Nali-bshkobnang via ind /s+3pProx‘l plucked ANpI’: mlignan na Soby feather(s)"s aw 
pr 3sProx ‘that’; zhiishiibenh na 3sProx “duck.” 


ykinwaa, 





(21) Taadwag mzinhigaansan, bezhig dash gi 
“They played cards, and one of them lost’ (AM39.332) 
Tuadwag vaip ind 3pProx "ANpl gamble with one anothes’; mainhigaansan ni Op 


‘playing cards’; bezhig nm “one”; dash ay ‘and; gilcbkinwaa via ind x»JsProx ANS 
was beaten.” 


(22) Ngii-giishkzhamaag nshkanzhiin. | ‘He cut my nails for me! (AM39.354) 
Neli-giishkzhamaag vtaind 3sProx+/sANsg cutY for me’; nshkanzhiin nad Is(obv) 





‘my fingernails), 


(23) Gkina ngii-bkinaag iw nzhoon'yaam, gaa dash gegoo noongwa zhoon'yaa. 
“He won all my money from me, and now Ihave no money left” (AM39.357) 


Gina av ‘all’; ngii-bkinang via ind 3sProxe1s “ANsg beat me in contest’: w prs 
‘that’; nhoon'yaam ni 1s(0s) “my money’ gaa av "not" dash av "then: egoo prinle/ 


‘anything’; noongwa «ry "now"; zhoon’yaa ni Os "money. 
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Nishnaabemwin verbal inflection rather strikingly privileges those semantic roles that 
fre customarily filled by humans, such as recipient and beneficiary, over those that are not, 
Particularly the roles of patient and instrument. As a result, benefactive verbs and transfer 
verbs are always VTA's, because the goal macrorole, which determines the verbal subclass 
(VTA oF VT1), is filled by the semantic role of recipient or beneficiary. Typological studies of 
many languages show that the system of “object” marking found in Nishnaabemwin is not 
uncommon. In this system, the “direct object” of a simple transitive verb and the “indirect 
object” of a ditransitive verb are together called the PRIMARY OBJECT, as opposed to the 
direct object of a ditransitive, which is called the SECONDARY OBJECT (Croft 1990:103), 
Rhodes, too, in many papers on Ojibwe grammar (¢.g., 1991a, 1991b, 1998), makes a fun- 
damental distinction between primary and secondary objects, In Nishnaabemwin, instru- 
mental notions also tend to be backgrounded by semantic incorporation into verbal finals, 
where they lose all inflectional salience. Patients too, especially those nominals associated. 
With traditional cultural activities of everyday subsistence, are often incorporated within the 
verb, a form of rhetorical backgrounding, 

With regard to intransitive verbs, I have suggested that many different semantic roles can 
be associated with its one inflectional macro-role, which I call the S-Role. 





13.2 Semantic Relations of Relative Roots and Relative Preverbs 


Nishnaabemwin has a set of ROOTS, which may also appear a8 PREVERBS, that have the 
property of associating a semantic relation with a predicate, These roots are called RELA» 
TIVE ROOTS because they relate the verbal predicate to something else, either a way (man- 
ner) of doing something, a degree to which something is done, the number of times 
something is done, or a specification of a source, place, or destination relating (o the predi= 
cate, For example, the verb zhichge. do something,’ is a VAI verb, meaning it takes an ani- 
mate S-Role (subject) and that itis intransitive—that is, is not inflectionally specified for a 
‘goal (unless it is a VAIO, which this isn’t). However, the presence of the relative root AIN/ 
(here spelled «zh») in this word allows for the specification of an additional goal-like (com 
plement) relation, namely, whatever is done (or the “way” of doing), This can be seen from 
the following (wo examples. 


(25) Mii sa (maanda] gaa-zhichgewaad giw Nishnaabeg ehaaehi go, 
*[This} is what those Indians did of ald." (AM21.20) 


Mil av ‘it's; maanda pr Or ‘this’; gaa-thichgewand vai fe con) 3pPrae (CCNY) what 
ANpl dic’; giw pr JpProx. those’; Nishnaabeg na jpPrix ‘Indians’; zhaazhi av “long 


ago.” 










@ question’; dash « 
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(28) -Mhiingning zhinaagzivag gonda nimookaafinyig. | "Those dogs Took like wolves.” 
Mblingning na loc 3 *(\\ke) awolf, zhingag val iY 
eae seziwaR val ind 3pProx ‘ANpl look $0"; 


ox these"; nimookaajlinyig na 3pPmx ‘dogs. (MC) 


‘The following table lays 


‘out the core Nishnaabemwin relative roots and their core. 
sponding relative preverbs, S ee 


‘ec the index for additional details for each root, 


























Roots | Preverbs__‘|[ Meaning I 
fakw/ | ako-, ko “since; so far; for a Tong time” 

api aplichi-, plichi- | to the extent that... in the process of ..® 
/apiichy 

Japiis/ 

Jind, fiz’ izhi-, zhi- ‘like a certain thing: towards a certain place; 
fv! 


ima certain direction; in a certain ways in 
3 | spite of a certain obstacle” 

fond/, fonj/ | onji-sn “from a certain direction, for a certain reason” 
Mdan/, /dazh/ | dazhi-, dzhi- | “at a certain place; there™ 
@dasw/. /das/ | daso-,ds0- 
Idash’ 











Wj 














“so many times, every time! 








1. Here indicates thatthe intial consonant of the root is made fortis €¢- pow, pao, “run 
there’ from /iNbatoo!;kido, /ikido, “say something” from /INgid 


Note that several common morphologically simple verbs specifying locations also act as 
if they contained relative roots, These include yaa (VAI) and yaa(mgad) (Vil), ‘be (in a cer= 
tain place),’ daa, ‘live (in a certain place) (VAI), bi (VAI) and fe (Vit), “be in a certain places 
shi(n). ‘pat AN (in a certain place) and toon, ‘put IN ina certain place,’ among. others, 





13.3 Sentential Complements 


Many verbs take whole CLAUSES as ARGUMENTS (COMPLEMENTS) in their predicate 
structure. Such clauses can fill the goal roles of transitive verbs, though verbs that semanti- 
cally include human recipients of acts of communication typically yield the goal macrorole 
to the recipient. For example, the following sentence contains a VERB OF SPEAKING, 
wiindmaw, ‘tell AN something,” and includes a complement clause expressing What is to be 
told, in the form of an indirect statement. The inflectional goal of the main verb, 
Jiewiindmawdwaa, is giw Nishnaabeg wid! gaa-bi-njibaayang, “hase people where we 
{inel.) come from," that is, those who are the recipients of the communication, 












fiw Nishnaabeg widi 
3 aa giw 


We came from [/o 
1.24) 











PF pga-manjan vai ind 2; 
YOU (SG) will tell ANp\’ py 

‘av ‘aver there 

Gnel.) come from’; 

il come and help me 

fight ANpl’: giw pr jp/ 


MENTAL ACTIVITY Vex 
‘of thinking. 


ays] (AM31.20) 


Myfi 3sProx»0 “ANsy 
‘would arrive here, 
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MENT-TAKING VERBS arc in italics, and their corres; somplements'within 
; ‘ 
" ponding sentential-compl ith 


13.3.1 Intransitive Verbs that Take Sentential Complements 


In Nishnaabemwin, many verbs that are INTRANSITIVE in their basie structure allow sEN- 
TENTIAL COMPLEMENTS. These include verbs of speaking, verbs expressing thought pro- 
Cesses, orientational/evaluative verbs such as znagad, ‘be difficult’ (vii), and many others. 
The following examples illustrate, with the verbs identified with subscripted CTY, for 
“complement-taking verb." 


(32) Noongo glizhgak nwii-dbaajimeyy {iw Nishnaabeg maa Waabow Island fair 
wii-yaamwaad) 
“Today Tam going to rell [of the fact that the Indians on Walpole Island are 
‘going to have a fair)’ (AM}8.2) 





Noongo av ‘now’; giizhgak vii con) 0 (CONS) itis day’, nwii-dbaajina vai ind Ix “Lwill 
tell the news’; iw pr Os ‘that’, Nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’; maa av ‘there’; 
wii-yaamwaad yti con) 3pProxe0 (CONS) ANpl will have IN? 





(33) Maanii gii-dbaajmacry {Rogeran gii-ni-boontaad), 
"Mary gave the news [that Roger had quit] (MC) 


Maanii na 3sProx ‘Mary’; giiedbaajma vai ind SsProx ‘ANS (old the news"; Rogeran 
‘na 3oby ‘Roger’; gii-ni-boontaad vai conj 3sPrax “ANS had quit” 








(34) Neegizery [wii-niibwiyaanh), |°I'm afraid (to get married)” (DP) 
‘Naegiz vai ind Js ‘1 am afraid’, wii-niibwiyaanh vai con) fs “(CONS) 1 will marry” 


(35) Bngii zhiwi go ngii-znagizery (wiienaaghadoowaanh aanin 
gchi-zhi-giichwewnan) 

‘Lhad a litle trouble following some of the jargon) (MC) 

gil ay ‘a litle"; zhiwi av there"; go mglicenagie vat dnd Ls “hid diticulys 


vwii-naaghadoowaanh ti con) 1s+0°(CON)) | follow IN’; aanin av "somes 
gchi-zhigiizhwewnan ni Op ‘jargon (".)" 





PSEUDO-INTRANSITIVES. There is a large group of animate intransitive verbs that have 
the form of a transitive inanimate verb in having @ V1l THEME SUFFIX, /-aml. These verbs 
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s They commonly (aj 


(39) Ngii-wiindmaag (wiidgemaagnan aakzinid), \“He told me This wife was ill” 
Ngil-wiindmaag via ind 3sProxe. 


phat Js “ANsg told me’; wiidgemaagnan, 
"ANSg’s spouse’; aakzinid yai co Mir, 


nj 3obv *“(CONJ) ANoby is sick.’ (AM39.523) 


(40) Niijkiwenh ngii-wiindmaag n 
Wi na 3sProx ‘Mary nsitawaad niw Wjibwen| 
psaid to ANobv": Rogeran, 


goding [bezhig shkiniigkwe Menomini girl 


“My fiend once told me (that a certain Menomini girl understood Ojibwe]?” 


Nilkiwenh nad 3sProx ‘my rend’; ngit-wilndmaag via ind Is+4Prox ngoding av ‘one 
time’; bezhig av ‘a certain’; shkiniigkwe na 3sProx “young woman’; nsitawaad via conj 
3sProx> Joby (CONS) ANsg understands ANobv's niw pr3oby *thatlthose’s Wibwen na 
ways to report Joby ‘Ojibwe (personipeople): (AM8.25) 


HNDIRECT, in which the 
BIN Person categor Examples of verbs in indirect quotation inflected for INDEPENDENT ORDER are not 


les represent DIRECT QUOT\T uncommon. Note here too that the verb of the report in (41) has been shifted to first person, 
from its original second 





(41) Ngii-wiindmaagnaan, [caam wiikaa ngii-bi-yaamijn,). 
30.21) “He told us {(that) we had come too late} (AM39.362) 


IxeJobv (CCNJ) ANs¢ said Ngii-wiindmaagnaan via ind 3sProx«/p “ANsg told us’; zaam ay ‘too; witkan av 
“doctor”; Gego ay ‘don’ “ever'; ngii-bi-yaami vai ind /p ‘we (excl,) had come, 





(42) [Gaawii giiyenh wiin gii-mwaasiin,,, niwin aapjieskwaach gaa-bin'jin 
iadenmaaken maaba shkinwe.) bkwezhgaansan| kida Maanii 
Hient to have that young "Mary said [(thar) she had not eaten the last cookie|’ (MC) 


Gaawii ay ‘not’; giiyenh av “evidently”; wiln ay “ANsg"; gllemyansiin vier ind neg 





4 JsProxJoby “ANsg did not cat ANoby"; niwin pri Joby "That/those”; aapjieskwaach ay 
ipl pr soby ‘thavihose “very last’; gau-bin'jin va ie con) Ooby “(CCNJ) that ANob was there's bkwezhgaans 
idash av ‘then’: san ni Op ‘cookies’; kida vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg says"; Manni ma 3sProx*Mary! 


Verbs of thinking can have complements inflected for independent order as well: 
ie case Converins (43) Ndinendam go naa (nlighwaaswi eta ngitpiitc, 4) 
“Lthink [J was only seven years old then)’ (LM) 


Nainendam vai ind /s ‘I think’; nllahwansvei nm ‘seven’; eta av "only", nglteplithe vai 
ind 14 "Iwas such age 










May be introduces 
OMMONY, Hy, ‘thar’ s, 
EMENTIZERS. 


likaa iw dbikak) 
vig dash naangim po 












Was A Soldier too, and 





bbaa-yaayaan vai con) / 
db Mii conj 0 (CON)) \N 
maa ay ‘there’; wiin 
iUme repeatedly’; dash « 
(CONS) we arrived ther 


MGONS) | felt satisfied about !N 
ONI}T knew about ANs2 


 ) 
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13.3.4 Tense and Modality in Complement Clauses 


__ Verbs in complement clauses allow a rather {ree range of TENSE and MODAL PREVERBS, 
including: gii-, ‘past tense’ (55) (p. 673), (38) (p. 640); wiir, “future tense, intentive” (53) ( : 
672), (54) (Pp. 672); ji-, ‘modal ‘should, could, would’y' (6d) (p. 675), (6s) (p. 675), and da, 
*modal’ (47) (p. 671), (48) (p. 671). Generally, verbs in complements that Tepresant unreal 
ized events in the past, present, or future, such as in ($4) (p. 672) and (63) (p. 674), are 
marked with wii-, “future, intenuve’ When the complement represents # real(ized) event or 
Situation, its verb is often not marked with tense, Complements representing unrealized sit 
uations, such as those of verbs of striving and trying, also often have verbs marked with 
€onjunct modal preverbs ji- or da- (64) (p. 675) and (65) (p. 675). Preverb jf= is also used 
with complements representing actions and events which will take place in the future (70) 
(p. 676), Much more analysis remains to be done on tense and modality in complements, 


13.3.5 Notional Groupings of Verbs Taking Sentence Complements 

‘The following sentences provide examples of the rich assortment of sentence-comple- 
ment verbs in Nishnaabemwin, Verbs are grouped into very general notional categories, 
Unfortunately, these lists ure in liew of an adequate analysis, 


13.3.5.1 Verbs of Mental Activity 


(47) [Da- 
“Audrey thought [that her daughter should go home| (MC) 


iiwenpa daansan] gii-nendam Audrey. 





Da-ni-giiwenpa vai conj pret Joby “(CONS) ANoby should go home!; daansan nad 
3sProx(3oby) "ANse's daughter(s)"; gtiemendam vat ind 3sProx “ANSg thought 50° 


(48) (Da-naadmaagoon Maaniiyan) gii-nendam Roger. 
“Roger assumed [that Mary would help him)" (MC) 


Da-naadmaagoon via ind 4oby»3sProx ‘ANoby would help ANss': Maanliyan na Tobe 
“Mary (ob) gisnendam vai ind #sProx "ANsg thought s0'; Roger na 3sProx Roget! 


(49) Ndoonenmaa [wit-tamag) 
“Lam forgetting {to draw at my pipe) (AM39.550) 
Naoonenmaa via ind 11»3sProx L forget ANsg'; wiltamag via con) IseAsProx (COND) 
I draw (suck) on ANs&. 
























wikwang vei con) 4) 


OF Maanil na 3sP’rox °\4ary 
agwen iidig 


‘be wanted) 


er there’; 





AN%g thus knew IN 


Wad Mia naa giw aanir 


‘going to hap- 


Wag Via ind x 3pProx ‘ANp! 
pl knew INsp'; maa av‘ 
Yai fc con) 3pProx 





0 lock the door). (ED) 
h)geyaanh yai con) /s 


Ul 


13.5.5.2 Verbs of Perception * 674. 
13,3,5,2 Verbs of Perception 


(55) Miliw gii-waabndamwaad 


\xll-waanked ge wii npaaj-nakehling od}, mii-sh moa 
buni-zaagjikwed oi npaaj-nakching giigithgowaad, = 


“They saw [that he was digging too on the 


‘opposite side there), indeed he was 
Boing along making tracks 


and escaping there on the opposite side, (AK7.6) 


Mil ay ‘and’; Iw pr Os tha’; giaabndamwaud il conj JpProesd *(CONJ) ANpI saw 
TNs gllewaanked voi conj sProx (CON) ANog dug’; wll prpera 3a "ANS: 
beal-nakehiing av in the opposite direction’; od av ‘there mah av ‘and thens maa 
Ay “there's bmi-zanglikwed vai con) 3sPrax (CONT) ANsg went along making ticks 


Boing out’; odl av ‘there’; npuaj-nukehing av ‘opposite direction": gillihgowaad via 
on} Jobv»3pProx (CONS) ANoby was escaping from ANpl? 


(56) Glishpin eyaagin waa-nankiing wid! Girls Quarters mii go niin widi 
echnaazhkaagooyaan j-waabndanaan (wegdagwen iidig nendwendaagdogwen). 


"Whenever there was any work to be done over in the Girls! Quarters, I was the 
‘One to be sent there (0 see [what it might be that was wanted) (AM8.24) 





Glishpin av ‘if; eyaagin vit con) 0 iter “(CONS) there was ever’; waa-nankling val ie 
con) x (CENJ) one will do work’; widi av ‘over there"; mil av “then’s go nll pr pers Is 
‘V;, widi av ‘over there’; ezhnawzhkaagooyaan via ic conj part Is"(CEN3) | who was 
sent’; ji-waabndamaun sri conj 1x00) (CCNJ) | should see IN", wegdagwen pr db 0 


‘whatever’; iidig av ‘perhaps’; nendwendaugdogwen vii ic con) part dub O (CNS) what 
IN might be wanted’ 





(57) Waii-mkwendaan dash iw e-naabndangba ge go mii gii-ndodang [iw 
waawaabmowin ji-wiidookaagod aazhi go wii-miigaazod). 


“He remembered the vision which he had seen long ago, and now he willed [thar 
the mirror should stand by him now as he was about to fight)” (AM3\.28) 





j-mkwendaan v1i ind 3sProxo0 ‘ANsg remembered IN’; dash av’ ‘then’, Iw pr Or 
Bare scien vi ic con pret 3sProx»0 (CCND) which ANsg hd dreamed) TN’: 
fe ay ‘and’; mi av ‘then; gi-ndodang vi con) 3sProced (COND) ANsg asked IN'tw 
prs ‘that’; waawaabmowin ni Os ‘mirror’ ji-wiidookaagod v1a con/ 0»3sPrax (CONI) 
IN will help ANsg’; anzhi av ‘now; wii-miigaazod vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg will 
fight? 

























heard [Roger lea, 


Rogeran na Joby 
inl a 35Prox “Mary 


owaabam via jy 2 


‘how I do so, 


ay "Yes/No question 
 (AM39.548) 


139,549) 
(con) 2560 (CON}) you 


nigenid [wii-niibwinid 


[t0 get married) (DP) 


dmang vii con) 3sP* 
Lay ‘Whether’; gwisan na! 


(64) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


(68) 


ED '§{ | oe 


15.4.5.4 Verbs Representing Formal Speech Acts * 675 


Neii-nkwetwaa dash, miiiw d 


nwa Bye ni ga 
Ui-nankiiyaambaa) piggies 


“Vanswered him, “That is the kind of work I would like {to do\"" (AM8.19) 





Ngli-nkwetwaw via ind /y3sProy ‘l answered ANsg’; dash av ‘then’: 
Os *that’; dnawa pr sim 3/0 *kind's pye av ‘as for: nil pr pers Ix ‘me! 
Baa-msawendmaan vii ic conj part Is#0 "(CCNJ) which Tong for 
Sienankilyaamban vai conj pret 1x (CON) I would like to work so 


Mil ay Css] pr 











“Nga-wiikjitoon 





‘maajaayaan).” sii-nendam Niibaakhom. 


“1 will try {to move on)" thought Nibakom’ ($06.62) 


Nega-wiikjitoon v4i ind 1s-0s “will ry INsg”;ji-maajaayaan vai conj [x (CONJ) 1 will 
leave’; gli-nendam vai ind 3sProx “ANsg thought so’; Niibaakhom na 3sProx 
*Nibakom’ 





Mii dash gaa-nendang, “Nga-giaamgoz {ji-gkendmaan iw sa echi-nokiiwaad giw 
giigoonykewninwag).” 


“And he thought thus, “I'll strive to know how these fishermen work: 





Mii av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; gaa-nendung vat ic con) 4sPrax (CCNJ) ANsg thought 
thus’; ji-gkendmaan vii con) 1s+0 '(CON3) I could know IN"; Iw pr Os ‘that’; 
ezhi-nokiiwaad ya ic con) 3sProx'(CCNJ) how ANpl work thus": glw pr 3pProx “those®; 
giigoonykewninwag na 3pProx ‘fishermen’ (AK13.23) 











13.3.5.4 Verbs Representing Formal Speech Acts 


Mii sa nii aano-nji-gnahmoonaan (wit-mod wa giigoonh). 
“That's why I forbade you (in vain) (to ear that fish)” (SO3.20) 
Mii ay “and’; nii py pers /s 1’; anno-nji-gnahmoonaan via con) 1s+2s (CONI) why I 


tried to warn you against’, wii-mod via con) 2s#3sProx (CONJ) you will eat ANsg"; wa 
pr 3sProx ‘that’; gligoonh na 3sProx ‘fish! 


Ndanoonaa gwiiwzens [gegoo wii-naadid] 
“Lam commissioning the boy [to fetch something].’ (AM39.541) 


Ndanoonaa via ind Ise3sProx I hire ANse, gwilwaens na 3sProx "boy": gegoo pr indef 
{0 ‘something’; wit-nandid vri con) 34Prox+0 *(CON3) ANsg will fetch IN: 








13,3.5.5 Verbs of Insteuetion * 677 


| waagaakdoons | 
(AM39.519) 


(74) Mii dash gaa-naad ndoodoom, “Ngit-bgidnaa go {odijt-zhaad)" 
*BUL my mother told him, "1 allowed her [¢o go there]. (AKB,11) 
gii-baataamgoon vr in./ 
a Mil av ‘and’ dash av ‘then’; gaa-nand via ie con) 3sProxs3oby (CCNJ) ANS said 10 
ANoby'; ndoodoom na 1s(sProx) ‘my mother's Neii-bgldnaa via ind I¢+3sProx't 
Permitted ANsg'; od ay ‘there’; ji-zhuad vai con/ 3sProx (CONS) ANSg go there” 


13.3.5.5 Verbs of Instruction 


(75) Gaa-giizhiitaawaad dash maa gkinoohmaadiiwgamgong gye wii maaba 
CON! Nishnaabens weil-gkinoohmawaan niw Gchi-mookmaanensan [iw gekendang 
witkwebjigan} 


‘When they had finished the course of study at the University, this young Indian 
‘Vaught that young white American |the love medicine which he knew)” (AM30.3) 


Gaa-giizhiitaawaad vai ic con) 3p (CCNJ) when ANpl were finished’ dush ar "then": 
maa ay ‘there’; gkinoohmaadiiwgamgong ni 0 loc ‘a the school’; gye av “as for; wil pr 
pers 3s "ANs@'; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; Nishoaabens na 3sProx “young Indian’: 

ti da-daapnaasig sa (sha ‘weli-gkinoohmawaan va ind 3sProx»3obv “ANsg taught ANobV": niw pen Sob. 
“thavthose’; Gehi-mookmaanensan na Joby “young white American(s)'s lw pm Os 
“that’s gekendang vii ic con) 3sProx+0 (CCNJ) which (IN) ANSg knew I 
‘witkwebjigan ni 0s ‘love medicine, 








Joby (CCNJ) ANS said (76) Weli-zhiwnaan widi megyaak; wgii-zhinoohmawaan (zaagkiinig tw mshkiki]. 
Seon Who sol *He took him into the woods; and showed him {where that herb grew}. (AM30.4) 
Well:zhiwnaan via ind 3sProxe3obv “ANSg took ANobv": widl av “over there's 


megyauk ay ‘in the woods’; wgil-zhinoohmawaan via ind 3sProx»Joby “ANsg showed 
'Y to ANoby"; zaagkiinig vii conj oobv “(COND) [Noby sprouted from the ground’ wy. 


Os ‘that’; mshkiki i Os “herb” 
13.3.5.6 Verbs of Orientation and Evaluation 


‘Mary's telling the truth)’ (MC) 
jebwed vai con) 3sProx 


(72) Gkendaagod |Maanii debwed). | "t's obvious (that 
Gkendangod vir Os ‘INsg is evident’: Maanll na 34Prax "Mary's d 
CONS) ANsg is truthful” 





jhmawaawaajin 
iw pr 3pProx ‘tho 


Ji-daapnaasnig yi con)" (78) Dbishkoose [da-maajaayang),| ‘Its time or us (ine,) to leave” (AM39.546) 


ne"; da-muajaayang vai conj 27 (CONJ) we leaves 





Dbishkoose vil ind Os “INsg ist 


hnaabemwin)” (MC 








Prox (CONJ) ANsg does 0, 
dso’; Maanil na 3sProx °\. 


Wa ind 2s»3sProx’y 
NJ) ANsg will like y 


itoosiin [wii-nbaad) 
sleep); (AK4.6) 
Mii fe con 3sProx+0 (CCN) 


Ol; Weii-gshkitoosiin vii i 


d vai conj 3sProx (CON) 


gwyak da-zhi- 










t)]. he’s the one who 
er and he'll behave 


“hat’; ge-gshkitoogwen 
zig vai con) 3sProx 
\ gbeyhiing ay ‘for! 
ja-ntaa-ndawenjz¢ 


il tnd 3sProx *NA will be 


Vai ind 3sProx*ANsg W'!! > 


13.3.5.9 Other Sentence-Complement Vertss * 679 


(83) Ji-gshkitoowaad \ji-bmasewaad nsimdana dso-dbaabaan ji-bi-giiwewaad), 
“They'd be able [to walk thirty miles to come home)! (AK7.10) 


Ji-gshkitoowaad ti conj JpProx»0 “(CONJ) ANpl would be able to do IN": 
Jicbmasewaad vai conj 3pProx(CONJ) ANpl would walk along’; nsimdana nm "thirty": 
dso-dbaabaan ni (‘so many miles’; ji-bi-giiwewaad vai conj 3pProx “(CON}) ANpl 
will come back home’ 





(84) Gii-gshkitoon |wii-nsaaknang Maanii shkwaandem), 


‘Mary was able [fo get the door open). (MC) 


Gii-gshkitoon vi ind 3sProx«0s “ANsg was able to do IN’; wil-nsaaknang vii conj 
3sProxe0 ‘(CONJ) ANsg open IN’; Maanii na 3sProx ‘Mary’; shkwaandem ni 0s ‘door’ 


13.3,5.9 Other Sentence-Complement Verbs 


(85) Gaawiin dash gegoo gii-miinaasii aw nishnaabe, mii go cta gli-mzinaazohnd, 
mdaaso-bboon gii-baabiiho [wii-debnang iw mzinaazgan}. 


“But nothing was given to the Indian, he just had his picture taken, and he waited. 
for ten years (to get the picture)’ (AK2.16) 


Gaawiin av ‘not’; dash av ‘but’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’; git-miinaasil via ind 
sxe3sProx*ANsg was given Y'; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’s nishnaabe na 3sProx ‘Indian’; mii av 
‘it's eta av ‘only’; gii-mzinaazohnd via con) x 3sProx (CONS) ANs@'s picture was 
taken’; giisbaabiiho vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg waited’; wil-debnang vii conj 3sProx+0 
(CONS) ANsg will get IN"; iw pr Os “that”; mzinaazgan ni Os ‘photograph’ 








(86) Niimna dsogon gii-yaa maa wiigwaamensing, gii-baabiitood (tw gego0 
ji-naabndang). 
“Many days he stayed there in that hut, waiting for [that Which he should see ina 
vision). (AM31.4) 
Niimna av ‘many's dsogon av/ni ‘so many days"s gli-ywa vai ind 24Prox”ANSG was 
there's man ay ‘there; wiigwanmensing ni 0 foc “in the litle wigwam’s gil-banbiitood 


vil conj 38Prox«0 "(CON3) AN3g waited for IN'; Iw pr Os “that's Beo0 Pr indef0"thing’s 
jenaabndang vii con) 3sPraxe0 (COND) which (IN) ANsg would dream IN’ 

















} (AM39.709) 


jen"; gwa av “indeed! 
Where ANsg must havc 


1? (AM39.710) 


ygbanenag vai ie co 


and takes a complemen 
tb has an OPTATIVE functio" 


id go out and hunt) 
Bliwsed vai con) 3sPr 


fully’ in one case with 
iS functioning as a com 
(92), suggesting that \' 








13.3.7 Subject-of-Complement Copying Verbs * 681 


(91) Nishaa jidig [gaa-nendmaanh Roger zaaghid). 


“Tmust have just imagined (that Roger loved me}: (MC) 





shag av ‘in jest’; idig av ‘it seems’: gaa-nendmaanh vai conj 1s (CONS) 1 thought’; 
Roger na 3sProx ‘Roger’; zanghid via conj 3sProxels (CONS) ANSgg loves me” 


(92) 





ishaa geii-nendam |zaaghik]. | “You (sg.) just imagined [that he loved you).’ 
Nishaa ay ‘in jest’; gelicnendam y 


‘ai ind 24 ‘you thought"; zaaghik via con) 3sProxe2s 
*(CONS) ANsg loves you! (MC) 


13.3.7 Subject-of-Complement Copying Verbs! 


Some sentence-complement verbs allow the SUBJECT of their COMPLEMENT CLAUSE (0 
function as their inflectional Goats. How this works can be clarified by considering some 
MENTAL ACTIVITY VERBS. Such verbs appear to take clausal complements, without being 
inflected as transitive verbs, even though there is arguably an associated Semantic role of the 
“thing thought,” filled by the complement clause. In the following example, for instance, the 
verb giisaadendam, ‘be sorry, be sad,’ has an associated clause, gil-gkinoohmawaad niw 
ooshenyan, ‘that she had taught her grandchild,’ which represents what the old woman is 
sorry about. 





(93) Mii gii-ni-giiwed aw mdimooyenh gii-gitsaadendam (dash gii-gkinoohmawaad 
niw ooshenyan.} 


“And when the old woman got home she was sorry [that she had taught her grand: 
child,] (nub. improper things)! (AK14.17) 


Mii ay ‘then’; gii-ni-giiwed vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg went away home"; aw pr 
4sProx "that"; mdimooyenh na 3sProx ‘old woman’, giiegtisaadendam vat ind 3sProx 
"ANsg was sorry's dash ay ‘then’; giiegkinoohmawand ya con) 3sProxeoby (CONS) 
‘ANsg taught ANoby’s niw pr 3obv ‘thavthose'; ooshenyan na 33Prox(Soby) “ANsg's 
grandchild(ren)’ 


Another example, with the verb nshikaadzi, “be angry.” 


As tr theTnguistic nerture on European languages phenorwens very similar to those dacuaved hae ar penetally 
‘referred to as “raising constructions 














n wiikaa iw dbikak...| 
A(AK8.10) 


pr 3sProx ‘that’; ndawemay 
‘ai con) Is (SUF 


rorole, and the process 
in the following senten 


idgwen maaba noos 


(actor) of the main vert 





TS ndawenim, ‘want AN 
# The verb ndawenim is a 
iin fact, what is ‘wanted 

tiijin, “eat IN’ (vTI). | 





Wetb, maaba noos, ‘that faihe 





Clauses, maaba noos, ‘my {ath 





(99), what is not known is not the grandmother, but the date o 
ment-taking verb gkenim, ‘know AN, is a VTA verb 


(96) 


(97) 


(98) 


(99) 


13.5.7 Subject-of-Complement Copying Verbs * 683. 


{her death, though the comple- 


Gnandwenmin \da-miijyan) 


“Twant you (to eat it} (AM39.549) (lit, ‘F want you— [you should eat it) 


Gnandwenmin via ind 2s+1s “I want you (sy 


+ da-miijyan vii con) 2s+0 (CONS) you 
(sg) will eat IN? 


Baamaa-sh ggii-gkenminim (zhaazhi kina gaa-bi-maajaayeg]. 
“It was somewhat later that I realized that you all had already left.’ ($06.82) 
(lit, "Later I knew you (pl) — [already all of you had left}") 


Baamaa-sh av ‘later then’; ggii-gkenminim via ind Jse2p 1 knew of you (pl); zhaazhi 
ay “long ago’; kina av ‘all’; gaa-bi-maajaayeg val ic conj 2p “(CCNJ) you (pl) had left” 





Enh, weweni dash ka-naagzowaabam (ezhchigeyaanh] 


“Yes, you'll watch carefully [how I do it} | (lit., ‘You"ll watch me — how Ido it.') 


Enh ay ‘yes’; weweni ay ‘carefully’; dash ay ‘then’; ka-naagzowaabam via ind 251s 
“you (sg) will observe me’; ezhchigeyaanh vai ic conj Ls (CCNJ) what I do. (DP) 





Gaawiin wgii-gkenmaasii (pii iidog nebnid niw ookmisan}. 


*He didn't know when his grandmother died’ (AK13.26) 
(lit, “ANsg did not know ANobv— (when ANsg’s grandmother died)") 


Gaawiin ay ‘not’; wgii-gkenmaasii via ind 3sProx»Soby ‘ANsg did not know about 
ANobv'; pil av ‘when’; lidog av “it seems’; nebnid vai ic conj Jobv (CCNJ) when 
ANobv died’; niw pr 3oby “thaththose"; ookmisan na 34Prox{3obv) “AN§g"s 





grandmother. 













hi ngli-waabmig (arly 


fallen into the water) 


(3sProx (CCN) ANse 
I5(3sProx) ‘my mother 
hi av “already’; 

fallen in the water 


Isleep'; gii-bi-waabmid 


nen vai ic con) dub | 


Subject of both the 
min other words, if ¢ 


Wt have arrived flyin; 


13.3.8 Secondary Role VTA Verbs * 685 


Even in those cases where i{ can apply, COPYING is an optional process. In the followin, 
sentence, for example, the main verb is a VTI, even though it has an VAI verb in its acne 
ment which has a different subject from that of the main verb, Rhodes 1994:8 suggests that 
only high ranked discourse topics copy, which may explain the lack of eopying here. 


(104) Gnimaa niiwgon wgii-gkendaan wii-bi-dgoshninid. 


"He knew that they were going to come in four days.’ (AM31,20) 


Gnimaa av ‘perhaps’ 
IN’ 





; iwgon ay ‘four days’; waii-gkendaan vti 3sProx*0 “ANsg knew 
-dgoshninid vai conj Joby “(CONJ) ANoby would arrive at point of reference” 





13.3.8 Secondary Role VTA Verbs 


Related to sentential-complement raising verbs discussed in the previous section are VTA 
verbs derived from VT by the addition of a suffix such as /-aw/, as in gkendmaw, "know 
something about AN’ Such verbs are formed by deriving a VTA verb which takes a SECOND- 
(ARY SEMANTIC ROLE normally filled by a human and makes it the MACRO-ROLE of GOAL, 
‘The original goal of the vl, which may have been a SENTENTIAL COMPLEMENT, cain still 
occur alongside the newly derived animate goal, And since the animate goal is often the 
SUBJECT of the SENTENTIAL COMPLEMENT, there is the appearance of COPYING (See previous 
section) as well. 





[vi via 
| gkendam | +aw =  gkendmaw "know something about AN’ 





“The following example illustrates the use of such a verb. This sentence is from an oral 
historical account of treaty proceedings, in which the Indians returning from treaty signing 
‘were ambushed by others who had not signed. 





(105) Giw dash nishnaabeg gaa-mji-zhiwebzijig gii-kamwaawaad iw sa pii beskaabtinid, 
weii-gkendmawaawaan maa naa {iw sa niibwa go gegoo bmiwdoonid), mii-sh 
gil-nsaawaad niw miinwaa gii-mkamaawand iw bemwidoonpan 


“And the Indians who did evil waited to ambush them upon their retwm, indecd 
they knew with respect o them {hat they were carrying lots of things}, they Killed 
them and took away what they were carrying’ (AK10.11) 


ne SpProx “Inians 
|who (ANpI) dil evil 
pi lay in wait for ANoby’ jy 
when ANoby can 
¥ inreference 10 A» 
Pr indefO "thing’; bmiwdooniy 
“and 80"; gli-nsaawaiad 
Joby “thavthose’; miinwan 
pl robbed ANoby of Y°: iw 
Which (IN) ANoby 











ig A Way Of Casting a par 
Of the language, a novic 
transitive activity inv 
mnozwaad, ‘cook AN 





Verbs listed here bear ob 

ect of Nishnaabemwin vocab 
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Teabsiive Yetb's COAL ROLE in greatly downplayed or eliminated and the ACTOR/SUBIECT 
Pe eee ican) as well a the verbal action iuelt gga shaded ges ON Yhelp? 
Another way that goals can be background eis ISA EET lp 


i led is by INCORPORATING them into the Verb, € 
gnaadsabii, *you (sg.) go check (your) net; with incorporated sab, ‘net.' All three onten 


Procesies involve changing the mechanics of a transitive verb by downplaying one or 


Another Of its roles, creating an intransitive verb as part of the bargain. In this seetion we 
Will examine the form and use of each of these three devices, 


13.4.1.1 Suppressing Actors with Inflectional Passives 





Nishnaabemwin has Passive forms for all PERSON and NUMBER combinations of ani- 
Tate goals, which like English passives, suppress the actor role. In the following passage 
for example, told by Angeline Williams, a dog who has married a woman has a premonition 
that the woman's brothers will soon arrive to kill the family. He informs his wife of this by 
means of three progressively more specific MII-FOCUS CLAUSES, only the last of which has 
an explicit NOUN PHRASE; the first clause uses a PASSIVE form, The passive is only one of 
Several masking devices Ms. Williams uses in these few words, 





(106) “Mii iw waabang wii 
“Aanii dash?” (c 
gidawemaag.” 





i-nisigooyang,” odinaan aniw owiidigemaaganan, (b) 
‘Mii sa iw gaa-izhichigewaad gii-zagaswaawaad, mii agiw 





“Now in the morning we (incl,) will be killed,” he told his wife, (b) "How is 
that?" (she replied) (c) “That is what they have decided upon, having smoked, 
your brothers.” (AW 14, 140-142) 


Mii av ‘it’s’; iw pr Os ‘that’; waabang av ‘tomorrow’; wik-blenisigooyang via con) x°2) 
‘(CONJ) we will be killed’; odinaan via ind 3sProxeJobv “ANsg says to ANobv'; aniw 
pr Soby “thavthose’ figemanganan na 3sProx(3obv) “ANsp’s spouse,’ (b) Annil av 
‘how’; dash av ‘then, (c) Mii av ‘that's’; iw pr Os ‘that’; gaa-lzhichigewaad vai fe con 
SpProx (CCNJ) what ANp! did”: gii-zagaswaawaad vai con 3pProx “(CONJ) ANpl 
smoked tobacco"; mil av ‘i's’; agiw pr3pProx ‘those’: gidawemang nad 2s/3pProx) 
“your brothers.” 











In another story, focusing on a removal of Indian people by the U.S. government, Ms. 
Williams uses passive forms to describe the seizure of the Indians” horses. This example 
shows that the SUBJECT of the passive verb can be the SECONDARY OBJECT (semantic THEME 
in this case) of the active verb, as in the case of gii-mamawindwaa, “they were taken from. 
them,” below. 
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‘The only INFLECTIONAL difference between passives and regular animate intransitive 
verbs is that the passive retains an inflectional transitive theme suffix, here /-aa/ 


Passivization 











| ¢ Reference to Actor is eliminated (Agent defoc 
| + Verb becomes intransitive in inflection 
| * Goal of old transitive becs 





3 S-Role (subject) of intransitive 








PERSON ASYMMETRIES IN PASSIVIZATION. Passivization of first and second persons, sin- 
gular and plural, uses the theme suffix /-igoo/, which appears related to the NON-LOCAL 
INVERSE THEME suffix, /-igw/. Third persons are inflectionally passivized by means of the 
NON-LOCAL DIRECT THEME SUFFIX, /-aa/ in the independent order, and by the ending /-ind/ 
in the conjunct, This complex decomposes into an /-i/ of uncertain provenience, followed 
perhaps by the generalized actor suffix /-mv/, and what at first blush looks like the regular 
conjunct animate third person inflection /-d/. Such an analysis is problematic in that the 
third person suffix standardly has the alternant /-g/ following a nasal, Furthermore, third 
person passives contrast with generalized actor forms in this very feature, in that the latter 
have a conjunct ending, /-ng/ (see next section). At any rate, it appears that first and second 
person outrank the passive trigger (unspecified actor) on the topicality hierarchy, since an 
INVERSE theme /-igoo/ appears in their passives, whereas the trigger outranks third persons, 
‘since @ DIRECT theme, /-aa/, occurs. This is the motivation for the place of X, the unspecified 
actor, in the ranking 2,] > X > 3 

GENERALIZED ACTOR FORMS, VAI and VTI' verbs can also show defocusing of their ani- 
mate roles, rather analogous to the actor defocus of a VTA verb that occurs in the passive. 
‘This is done by means of the generalized actor suffix /-r/, This suffix indicates that the ver~ 
bal action is general, rather than the action of any specific, identifiable individuals, General 
ized actor forms are unlike passives in their failure to detransitivize VT1's, which retain their 
inanimate goals. Their inflectional behaviour is unusual in that the suffix /-m/ is retained in 
the conjunct, as if the suffix were derivational, and an additional conjunct ending, /-g/ is 
added, as can be seen in several of the examples below. 





(110) Eshkam znagad wii-debnaming iw waa-boodweng. 
“Ivis getting harder and harder for one to obtain that with which one might make 
a fire’ (AMIS.15) 


eshkam av ‘increasingly’ znagad vi? ind Os “INsg is difficult, wlt-debnaming vti con 
‘x00 *(CONJ) one will obtain IN" Iw pr Os that", wan-boodweng vaio fe con) x Tone Will 


make a fire (with X). 


1. Liam unsure of how extensive this process is with VTt verbs 
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Transitive Stem Tminopa? 

/minopw/, “like the taste of AN" 
/minopw-igw/ 
/minopw-igw-izil 


/minopogozil 





* Start with VTA stem /minopw/ 

* Add Passive suffix /-igw/ 

* Add vai Descriptive Final /-izi/ 
* Vowel Coalesence of /wi/ to /o/ 


























* Syncope mnopgozi, "taste good’ VAT 
‘Transitive Stem /minwend+[am)/ (VTI) 

* Start with VTI stem /minwend/ /minwend/, ‘like IN” 

* Add suffix /-aw/ /minwend-aw/ 

* Add Passive suffix /-igw/ /minwend-aw-igw/ 

* Add vai Descriptive Final /minwend-aw-igw-izi/ 

* Vowel Coalescence of /awi/ to /aa/, /wi/ to /o/_ /minwendaagozi/ 

* Syncope 21 mnwendaagzi, ‘be content’ VAL 
Transitive Stem fiahit+{ool (VT) 

* Start with VTI stem /izhil/ /izhit/, ‘make IN’ 

+ Add Passive suffix /-ig/ Fizhit-igh 

* Palatalize /v 10 /ch/ before /i/, /izhich-ig/ 

+ Add suffix /-aw/ fizhich-ig-aw/ 

* Add Vat Descriptive Final Jizhich-ig-aw-izo/ 

* Vowel Coalescence of /awi/ to /aa/ Jizhich-igaazo/ 

+ Syncope zhiegaszo, be mae VAL 





Most VAI lexical passives have corresponding Vi forms, such as mnopgod, “taste good,” 
and zhichgaade, ‘be made in a certain way, be arranged in a certain way.’ In Nishnaabem- 
‘win, lexical passives represent the only Kinds of goal-focus possible for inanimate goals. 
There is no inflectional passive for VTI verbs in Nishnaabemwin, This is undoubtedly due to 
the general tendency to give grammatical prominence to humans and other living beings 
‘over inanimates. 


(114) Mii dash gii-dkon’gaazwaad giw. | ‘And they were arrested’ (AK2,15) 
Mii av ‘and’ dash ov ‘30°; git-dkon'gamxwaad via/vai conj 3pProx (CON3) ANpl were 
arrested; giw pr 3pProx "those. 









Con) 3pProx ANpI were } 
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Suppressing Goals with Detransitives (Antipassives) # 693 


(118) Mii dash gii-maajii-aabjihaawaad miw semaan db 


aan i tidog go gua-zhaaw: ii 
‘£0 gil-gtigaanaawaad, ira.) 


“And they began to use that tobacco wherever they might go and cultivated it 





Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; 


; -maajil-aabjibaawand via con) 3pProx»3oby ‘(CONJ) 
ANpl began to use ANobv'; niw pr Joby ‘that/those’: semaan na Joby ‘tobacco’, dbi av 
wherever’ idog av it seems"; gaa-zhaawaagwen vai ic conj dub 3pProx (CCNJ) ANpI 


might go’; mii av ‘and’; gii-ptigaanaawaad via conj IpProx« toby (CONS) ANpI 
cultivated ANoby; (AK16,5 





Another example involves the transitive verb 


re zgaknan, ‘gather 8.1; store s.t. up’ VTi and. 
the intransitive zeaknig. 


tiv ¢, ‘do gathering, do storing’ Val, In the following sentence, the use 
of the transitive verb allows specification of what is gathered, in this case, mnoomin, “wild 


fice’ (N1), while the use of the detransitive focuses on the activity of gathering by squirrels, 
rather than what they gather, since it isn't relevant here, 


(119) Aapji dash go niibna wzagkinaanaawaa,,, iv mnoomin gonda Nishnaabes 
degwangnigin zgaknamwaad,,; iw mnoomin bboonnig was-maamiijwand 
dbishkoo go naa ezhi-zgakniged,., maaba jidmoonh ezhnikaazod, 


“These Indians gathered very much rice, gathering the rice in the autumn 0 as 10 
have it to eat in the winter, just as that creature who is called a squirrel gathers.” 


‘Aapji av ‘really’; dash av ‘then’; niibna ay much"; waagkinaanaawaa v1 ind 3pProx90 
*ANpl store INsg’; iw pr Os ‘that’; mnoomin ni Os ‘rice’: gonda pr-na 3pProx “theses 
Nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’; degwangnigin vil fc conj 0 iter (CCNJ) whenever IN 
is autum’; zgaknamwaad v1i con/ 3pProx»0 '(CONJ) ANpl store IN‘; Iw pr Os ‘that's 
mnoomin ni Os ‘rice’; bboonnig vii con) Ooby (CON) INaby be winter"; 
‘waa-maamiijwaad 1 ic redup 3pProx»0 (CCNJ) which ANpl will eat IN over a period 
of time’; dbishkoo av ‘like’, ezhi-zgakniged vai ic con) 3sProx (CCNI) how ANSg 
stores things"; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; jidmoonh na 3:Prox “squirrel; eehnikanzod vai 
ic conj 3sProx *(CCNS) as ANsg is called’ (AM6.12) 


Most transitive verbs in Nishnaabemwin have detransitive forms, and such forms are 
quite commonly used. The most common detransitivizing suffix is /(i)ge/, See Chapter 
9.12.17.1, Actor Focus Detransitive /-ge/, beginning on page 403 for discussion of this final. 
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thelp AN’ by the addition of the detransitivizin, 


suffix /-()ge/. Vari jal geut 
fixes are discussed in Chapter 11,6, 2 gel: Various noinalizing suf- 


Nominalizers, beginning on page S02, 


13.4.1.5 Reflexives and Reciprocals 


Sometimes, an actor acts REFLEXIVELY, that is, upon himself or herself. English has a set 
of reflexive personal pronouns for expressing reflexive activity, as in / see myself. or you see 
yourself. Nishnaabemwin treats reflexives differently, essentially by detransitivizing the 
transitive animate (VTA) verb by adding the VAt-deriving reflexive final complex /-idizo/, as 
in waabmidzo, ‘AN sees self.’ There are, of course, no reflexive forms for transitive inani- 
mate (VTI) verbs, since the actor of a VTi, which must be animate, is always distinct from the 
goal, which must be inanimate. 

In a RECIPROCAL activity, at the same time that the actor acts upon the goal, the goal acts 
upon the actor. English uses the pronominal expression each other in such contexts, as in 
they see each other, or we see each other. Nishnaabemwin treats reciprocals differently, and 
detransitivizes the transitive animate verb by adding the VAl-deriving reciprocal final com- 
plex /-(i)di/, as in waabmidwag, ‘they see each other. There are no VTI reciprocals. 

The reflexive and the reciprocal thus both deal with co-reference of actor and goal by 
adding a final complex to produce an intransitive verb. These final complexes appear to be 
related, in that they share the component /-id-/, to which the reflexive adds VAI final /-izo/ 
and the reciprocal adds the VAI final /-i/. 

‘The following examples provide a few sentential examples of reflexives ((122) to (124)), 
and reciprocals ((125) to (127)), 


(122) Mii sa gii-ni-moon"hishkwed, mii sa Niibaakhom gii-shagwezdizod. 
‘So he dug out some medicinal herbs as he went along, and so Nibakom induced 
himself to vomit. (SO6.65) 


“Mii av ‘so; gii-ni-moon'hishkwed vai con) 3sProx (CONJ) ANsg went and dug herbs"; 
mii av ‘and’; Niibaakhom na 3sProx ‘Niibaakhom’; gileshagweadizod vai eon) 3xProv 
*(CON3J) ANsg made self vomit.” 


(123) Pi yaabndizod gii-nbogba. | ‘When he saw himself be must have died? 


Pii ay ‘when’; yaubndizod vai ic con) 3sPmx (COND) when ANSg saw self’; plisnbogba 
vai ind pdub 3sProx ‘ANsg must have died’ (AM39.609) 


(124) Gwanhodzon waaboowyaan. | ‘Cover yourself with the blanket.” (AM39.740) 
| Gwanhodzon vai imp 2s "cover yourselt waaboowyaan ms wlanket* 


fof Nouns into Verbs 
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13.4.1.6 Backg 
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(128) Wegne-sh wenji-niizhootwageyan? | ‘Why do you have two ears?*(AM344) 


Wegne-sh ay ‘what’; wenji-ni 
at's wenji-niizhootwageyan vai ic con) 25" 
eee ai ic con) 2s (CCNJ) do you (8G) have 





(129) Waaboozoonh, wegne-sh wenji-waawyemooweyan? 


*Rabbit, why do you have round droppings?’ (AM33.9) 


Waaboozoonh na 3sProx ‘rabbit’; wegne-sh ay ‘what’; wenji:waawyemnooweyan val ic 
conj 2s (CCN3) do you (sg) have round droppings on account oft 





‘The following chart outlines in yery simple terms the workings of INCORPORATION, 








Incorporation 








* Goal is made a medial inside of verb 
* Verb becomes intransitive because it no longer 
has an external goal 


‘A number of incorporating verbs exist pertaining to the quest for, ‘acquisition, transport, 
and processing of material resources such as fish, game, and plants and theit parts, or with 
the acquisition, donning, doffing, or wearing of articles of clothing. A couple of examples 
are moonhapnii, ‘dig potatoes’ (/apin, opin/, “potato"), and naadsabii, ‘check one’s fishing 
net’ (/asaby/, ‘fish net’). A variety of such verbs is presented in Chapter 9.12.20, Incorpor 
rated Goal Verbs, beginning on page 409. 

Other processes produce goal-like elements inside of a verb. For example, VERBS OF 
POSSESSION (all VAI) have an INITIAL COMPONENT consisting of the possessed form ofa 
noun, including possessed theme /-im/ where appropriate, and bearing inflection for a third 
Person possessor, though this fact is sometimes obscured in Nishnaabemwin by the effect of 
Syncope, which deletes the initial /o/ representing the third person prefix, /o(d)-/, Some 
examples are dakiimi, “own Jand’ (stem /odakiimi/, cf. /aki/, ‘land’ Nt) and nahaangshiimi, 
‘have a son-in-law’ (stem /onahaangishiimi/, ef. Jnahaangishim/ ‘son-in-law’ NA). The fol- 
Towing two sentences show a contrast in the treatment of the noun zhoon'yaa, *money,’ as 
the base of a verb of possession, in (130), and as an independent noun, in (131). 
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mwihaad, ‘make AN cry; 


which is formed ; p 
PAb/ to the VAI verb, mwi, 4 by adding the transitive animate causative final 


“ery. The following list provides examples, 



































Causative Gloss 

baatiinhaad ‘have a lot of AN” — SS E Bs 
bbaamgaahaad |'spin AN, whirl dancing’ [bbaamgaa [dance ae ca 
(gwihaad ‘clothe AN” ewid "wear (Y)" 

mdoodoohaad ["give AN a steam bath’ |mdoodood d [take asteam bath |vai_ | 
mwihaad “make AN cry" mwid Tory" y 
nbehaad "put AN to bed" nibaad Sleep” 

niimhaad "make AN dance’ hniimid dance” 

Inmadbihaad —_|'make AN sit” nmadbi_|'sit™ 











In one common verb, a VTI seems to serve as a base for causative formation, 
waabndahaad, ‘show Y to AN,’ evidently from v1 stem /waaband-am/, ‘see IN.’ The fol- 
Towing chart illustrates the process of causative-formation. 






Causative-Formation 


* Start with an intransitive (VAI) verb 

* Make it transitive by adding a VTA final, usually /-h/ 
* Agent is actor of new transitive 

+ Subject of old intranstive becomes goal of new transitive 











Causation involving an instrument is commonly expressed with complex finals incorpo- 
rating notions of instrumentality and causation. These are discussed at length in Chapter 10. 


13,4.2.2 Applicatives as Primary Objects 


Nishnaabemwin tends to give grammatical prominence to humans by inflectionally 
indexing semantic roles customarily associated with them, at the expense of roles stan~ 
dardly filled by non-living entities, For example, all verbs involving the transfer of some- 
thing, including concepts such as giving, sending, receiving, writing, ordering, and feeding, 
treat the (typically) human receiver of the transfer as the grammatical goal, and these verbs 
fare thus all transitive animate (VTA) because the recipient is animate, Itdoesn’t matter what 
the gender of the object transferred is, it is irrelevant to the sub-classifieation of the verb as 
VTA or VT, because it docs not function as the grammatical goal, and is not inflectionally 
recognized except perhaps in certain participles English has two ways of expressing the 
roles associated with transfer verbs, as in the following examples. 


(a) Peanut mailed a book to me: 
(b) Peanut mailed me a book. 
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Note that a few transfer y 
‘give X 10. AN, wihaad, ‘lend 
“steal X from AN. 


erbs do not have / 


(am)aw/ in thelr structure, eg, miinaad, 
X10. ANY daawma i , 


iad, "borrow X from: AN,' and gmoodmaad, 


the following 
1.7, Accompa- 


Majidaabaadwaad “haul something for AN by dragging* 


wawshkwetmawaad — ‘haul hay for AN’ 


bookbidmawand 
bskaabwidmawaad 
daangskoodmawaad 


“break something in two for AN* 
‘bring something back for AN’ 


“brush something against something belonging to AN* 


baabndamwaad ‘check up on something for AN! 

doodmawaad “do something to AN's possession’ 
Biishpnadmawaad “buy something from AN, buy something for AN? 
gndamwaad ‘take the bait for AN! (of fish) 

gzhaadmawaad ‘take care of something for AN’ 


APPLICATIVE-ADVANCEMENT. APPLIED TO 
Ment is also freely used in the formation of v 
Verb nshkaadziitwaad, ‘be angry at AN,’ is formed by adding /-taw/ to the VAL stem 
{nishkaadizi/, ‘be angry.’ Other examples formed similarly are nokiitwaad, *work for AN’ 
(VAI stem /anokii/, ‘work'), dbaajmorwaad, “talk about something to AN? (VAI stem 
Wibaajmo/ ‘narrate, report’), Nishnaabemtawaad, “speak Indian to AN’ (VAI stem 
Janishinaabemo/, ‘speak Indian’), and debwerwaad, ‘believe AN’ (VAI stem /debwe/, ‘be 
Tight, speak the truth’), The element /-V/ added to the VAI stem would seem to produce a 


dummy (empty) vTI stem to satisfy the input requirements of the process of applica- 
tive-advancement. 


INTRANSITIVE BASES. Applicative-advance- 
ferbs from intransitive stems. For ‘example, the 


(133) Wnishkaadziitwaan wiidgemaagnan 


“Sthe is angry with her/his spouse” (AM39.322) [CL. nshkaadai, ‘be angry* VAI] 





Whishkaadziitwaan via ind 3sProx-3obv ‘ANsg is angry with ANoby", 
wildgemangnan na 3sProx{ Joby) ‘ANsp's spouse” 
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recipient, beneficiary, and related roles s 
oles serve as the inflectional goal (the primary goal 
a et (te secondary goal) is not usually inflectionally een atte 
n pplicative-advancement, because of its correspondence to equivalent gram: 
matical rules in languages such as English. eae 
In some cases, goals can be incor 
porated into medial position within a Verb, prodi 
c ae 1. producin; 
An intransitive verb. Other kinds of verbs have notional goals functioning as ree C Ze 
verbs of possession, such as (w)zhoon')aami, ‘have money’ VAI (W, CL), ag 
‘Causatives can be formed fro P roa 
an ed from intransitive verbs, as can verbs of accompaniment (com= 
The following charts provide a few summa ilies show 
ary illustrations of i ‘ing dif 
ferent kinds of role-focus Te 











[Verb Form | Partof Speech | Gloss aa 
[mnozwaad | via “cook AN? 

mnozang | Wi ‘cook IN’ 

mnozmawaad | via (benefactive) | “cook something for AN’ 
mnozod vai (goal focus) | ‘cook, be cooked” 

mnodeg Vii (goal focus) _| ‘cook, be cooked" 
[:mnozekwe | vai (actor focus) _ | "cook, bake" 





[VerbForm | Partof Speech | 








| dkobnaad via 

dkobdood vii | ie IN fast 

dkobzod vai (goal focus) | *be tied up" 
| dkobdeg vi (goal focus) "be tied up" 

akobjiged {vai (actor focus) |“ things: te one's shoes? 
dkobjigan [ni ‘tie-on lee skate” 


dkobjigan ni__| “bailing machine” 























[Verb Form | Partof Speech _ a 
jaagewaad | ota 

jaagzang | , 

jaagzo | vai (goal focus) | burn (up) 

jaagde vii (goal focus) | “burn (up) 

jangzigaazo | vai (goal focus) “be burned out” 


jaagrigasde vii (goal focus) | “be burned out” : 


EEE 
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classifies the subject with the formula, « 


, Xisayy 
speaker's grandfather is identified as ar 


‘otawatomi, 


. Boodewaadmii vii-aawi AW nish i 
; ing a) Hoomis, Wisconsin od gil-dnizwag, 
Being and Becom 


“My grandfather was 3 Potawatomi; they lived 


8 in the following example, where the 


there in Wisconsin’ (AK15,1) 





Boodewaadmii na 3sProx ‘Potawatomi’; gll-auwl val ind ISProx "ANSg was 


4sProx "that; nmishoomis nad 1s(35Prox) "my grandfather’; odi ay ‘there’; 
vai ind 3pProx*ANpl lived there? 





Statements of identity involve {wo nom) 
other as a predicate nominal. The subject 
when understood from context, indicated 


























Solely by means of verbal inflection. The noun in 
Jooks at a few of the ways that Nishnaabemwin expresses the Concepts of the role of predicate nominal usually immediately precedes the verb, perhaps because it js 
ee Gent a Nihastemaan uses several distinct constructions to assert identity or customarily indefinite, and represents nes 
being pid eabalbe tts the VERBS OF IDENTITY, aawi (VAt) and aawan (VII) and the Loca. ‘ommonly follows the verb, Producing the following 
Sees OF BEING, yaa (VAI) and yaa(mgad) (Vit), and bi (VAL) and te (vin), Another schematic: 
: rt nO, anton ‘also dgomgad) (Vil), can be used to specify the existence of sta. 7 = 
verb, dg jects in apatinlar location, Various verbs of number exist which specify both th [Predicate Nominal |Verb_[(Subject) 
ia cx ‘ ftaietig and provide some quantitative measure, such as baatiino, *be abun. Boodewaadmii [gi-aawi [aw nmishoomis 
i ct s . C a 
dant, be many’ (VAI) and niswag, ‘be three in number’ (VAI). There are also a couple of 


INTRANSITIVE FINALS which take NOUN INITIALS and form VERBS OF BEING (/-wi/ VAI and 


The following sentences provide additional examples, 
/-wan/ Vil) or verbs OF ABUNDANCE (/-kaa/ Vil), All of these constructions are discussed 






































below, The following chart summarizes the constructions that are examined in this chapter. (2) Gaa win Wemitigoozhiikwe gii-aawisii aw mindimooyenh Anishinaabekwe 
gil-aawi, 
[Animate ___|Inanimate | “That old Woman was not a Frenchwoman; she was an Indian woman, (AW16.58) 
identity, existence [aawi (VAI) jawan (Vil) i j i 
identity, existence VAL FINAL /-wil_ | Vi FINAL /-wan/ | ay ‘not’; wiin av ‘then’; Wemitigoozhitkwe na 3sProx ‘a white woman's era 
location, state of being _ | yaa (VAI) [yaa(mgad) (Vi) | vai ind neg 3sProx “ANsg was not’, aw pn 3sProx iat anak oy heen 
location ‘dgo (VAI) |dgo(n), dgomgad (vil) _ woman’; Anishinaabekwe na 3sProx ‘Indian woman’; gii-aawi vat ind 3sPro. 
|Tocation ~ {Bi (VAI) fte(wm ee was, 
quantity baattino (VAI) |baatiinad (vin) | 
lanialifes VII FINAL /-kaa/ 








(3) Gonda niizh gii-ggiinwishkwag; gaawii gonda wedaaseg aawsiiwag, 





“These other two were lying; they were not really braves, ($06,117) 
14.1 The Verbs of Identity Aawi and Aawan 


Gonda prn na 3pProx ‘these’, niizh nn two"; gileggiinwishkwag vai ind 3pProx *ANpl 
were liars’; gaawii av ‘not’; gonda pn na 3pProx these’; wedaaseg na 3pProx 
warriors’; aawsiiwag vai ind neg 3pProx *ANpl were not! 


‘The animate intransitive verb (VAD) aawi 
aawan are mainly used to predicate IDENTI 
individual belongs to a Particular group 


and corresponding inanimate intransitive (Vil) 
TTY, A predication of identity asserts that a given 
or has a particular social role or relation, that is, It 
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(4) Aabita-animosh an! J He isa haltdog’ (AW16 46) 


nosh na ‘half-dog’s aa "0" ind 3sProx°ANSE IS" 


| Aabita-ani 





function, that is, “assert that a particular entity 
the emtity specified in the predicate nomina)» 
‘ose filling Kinship or marital roles, ac jp 


sed in an equational 
tical 10 
ically identify th 


‘Aawi may also be us 
(the subject of the clause) is Wen! 
(Payne 1997:114). Equationals \yP 
the following examples: 

(5) Nokomis oosan gii-aawiwan.| “Hewss my grandmother's father 


Nookomis nad [s(3sProx) "my grand 
sl-anwiwan vai ind Joby “ANObY Was *(AW18.99) 


mother’; oosan nad 3sProx(3obv) “ANSg's father 


embership in a group identified within a particular dis 
‘relating the misdeeds of a group of outlaw whites, and 
it” in the game of tag 


‘Aawi may be used to specify ™ 
course, as in example (6), from a text rela 
(7), which is the customary way of identifying who | 





(6 Mit dash iw gaa-wiidookaagod gi-nwadnaad niw kwewan naw na bezhig gli-aawi 


aw. 
“And that was what helped him when he grabbed this woman, she was one of 
them? (AK2.14) 


Mil av ‘and; dash av ‘then’; iw prn Os ‘that’; gaa-wiidookaagod via ic con) part 
Qe3sProx (CCNJ) which IN helped ANsg’; giisnwadnaad via con) 3sProx~Joby 
{CONJ) ANsg grabbed ANoby"; niw pn Joby ao"; kwewan na Joby ‘woman/women!s 
\wi vai ind 3sProx “ANsg was"; aw prt 





‘nw ay “yes/no question's bezhig nm ‘one” 
SsProx ‘that.’ 


(7) Giin gdaaw! | “You're it!" (MC) 


Glin pr pers 2s ‘you; gdaaw vai ind 2s "you (sg) are 


‘The verb aawi is also used 10 translate English expressions of hyponymy, that 1s, inclie 


sion within a larger group, as in the following examples: 


(8) Giigoonh aawi dikmeg, | “The whitefish is a fish’ (MC) 


| Giigoonh na 3sPrax ‘fish’; anvi vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg is’; dikmeg na 3sProx "whitefish: 


(9) Bneshiinh aawi pichi. | “The robin is a bird’ (MC) 


| Bneshiinh na 3sProx ‘bird’; aawi val ind 3sProx ‘ANsp is’; pichi na 3sProx “robin” 
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Aawi may also be used to predicate existence, equivalent to English existentials of the 


form “there was a..." constructions, Existence ass 
x ents the i 
particular place and time as inthe following ‘Presence of a given individual ata 


(10) Anini gii-aawi aw animoshishan bezhig gaa-ogitiziimid, 


“There was a man who had a dog as one parent,’ (AW16,3)! 





1a 3sProx ‘man’; 





wl val ind 3sProx "ANS was!; aw prn 3sProx ‘tha’ 

: pr 3sProx ‘that’: 
animoshishan na pej 3s ‘worthless dog’; bezhig nm ‘one’; gaa-ogitiziimid yui ic con) 
part 3sProx (CCNS) who (ANsg) has for a parent! 


(11) Akwezensag gii-aawiwag niswi. | ‘There were three girls’ (AW 14,167) 


Akwezensag na 3pProx ‘young women gii-aawiwng vai ind 3pProx *ANpl were’; niswi 
nm “three! 


In most cases, the predicate nominal agrees with the subject (and hence the verb) in fea 
tures of gender, number and obviation, though occasionally constraints on obyiative agree- 
rent seem to be relaxed. In the following sentence, for example, although the verb aawi is 
marked as obviative, the predicate nominal Anishinaabe, ‘Indian, is not: 


(12) Noongwa dash gakina ogikenimaawaan Anishinaabeg Anishinaabe gii-aawinid 
ningwading gichi-zhaazhayi. 


“For now all Indians know that he was once an Indian. very Yong ago’ (AW2.25) 
Noongwa ay ‘nowadays'; dash ay ‘but’; gakina av ‘all's ogikenimaawaan ya ind 

3pProx» Joby ‘ANpl know about ANobv’; Anishinaabeg na 3pProx "Indians'; 

‘Anishinaabe na 3sProx ‘Indian’; pl-aawinid vai conj 3obv “(CON)) ANoby was’: 

ningwading av ‘once’; gichizhaazhayi ay ‘long ag0! 

(0 animate aawi. The fol- 


‘Aawan is the inanimate intransitive verb (Vil) corresponding | 


lowing example illustrates its use. 


(13) Gakina gegoo zhooniyaa gegaa aawant 
“Almost everything was of precious metal’ (AW 19.109) 

Gakina av ‘every’; gegoo pr indef “thing”; zhooniyaa nt Os money" BeRaa a" 

‘almost’; aawan vii ind Os “IN is! 

| This sentence is particulary interesting in that oils Mave 8 parent ges as a VAIO and allows fora 

_quasi-object, animoshishan, *dog (obv.)" 
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rer tendency, to use adverbial expressions ag 


examples illustrates anotl 
Lemaieennrtt ‘pear a flow of water.” 


predicates of aawan, in tis ease tigaalia? 

(14) Jingaajiwan gii-aawan ashpadaawangaae 
-tewas on a high sandy blu by a steam (AW!.22) 
Jignajiwan av ‘near stream’; gi-aawan vl Os TNSE was’; ashpadaawangaag vii con) 
{0:(CON}) IN was alhigh sandy blufl” 


(15) Mii sa degwaagig dash aawang ogi-igowaan iniw Anishinaaben bezhig, “Mit 
iwidi ge-dazhi-biboonishiyaan.” 
“Then, since it was autumn, one Indian told them, “Over there will be the place I 


‘will spend the winters” (GM6.8) 


Mii av ‘and’; degwaagig vit ic con) 0. *(CCNJ) when IN was autumn’; dash av ‘then’; 
aawang vii con) 0 “(CONJ) IN was’; ogii-igowaan via ind Jobv»3pProx *ANoby said to 
ANpl’; iniw prt Joby “thavthose’; Anishinaaben na Joby “Indian(s)’; bezhig nm ‘one’, 
‘Mii ay ‘it’s’; iwidi av ‘there’; ge-dazhi-biboonishiyaan var ic cony Js (CONS) L will 
spend winter there! 





‘The verb aawan is also used by some contemporary speakers (0 translate concepts from 
English such as ‘be such a month (in date); e.g, June aawan, ‘It's (the month of) June; and 
20 degrees aawan, ‘it’s 20 degrces’ The following example illustrates a typical usage 

(16) Holiday na aawan waabang? | ‘Is tomorrow a holiday?’ (MC) 

na ay "yes/no question’; aawan vil ind Os ‘INsg is’; waabang av “tomorrow? 
The following examples illustrate a focus construction using aawan, in which a pronom: 


inal, maanda, ‘this (in.)’ directly precedes the verb, preceded itself by an initial, focused 


Be gchi-nakiiwin, “great work? A clause associated with the pronoun follows the 
ver 


(17) Gehi-nakiiwin maanda aawan zhibiihgaadeg grammar. 


“Ws a huge task this writing a grammar! (MC) 


Gehi-nakiiwin ni Os ‘a great work’; maanda pr dem Os ‘this’ 
abibiihgaadeg vii conj Os “(CONJ) IN is written? 
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(18) Gaawii gegoo maanda aawnzinoo bemi-mbiighigyin, 
“It's nothing, this thing that’s got you ranting’ (MC) 


Gauvil egoo pr nes Os ‘cothing’s maanda pr den Os"ths*aawnnao vind neg Os 
INsg is not"; bemi-mbiigigyin via ic con) O»2s “(CCN3) which (IN) makes you rant” 


As with most predicates in Ojibwe, verbs of being are systematically ambiguous 
between STATIVE (‘be’) and INCHOATIVE (‘come to be") interpretations, and so have transla- 
tions equivalent to both English ‘be’ and ‘become’ The following sentence illustrates the 
latter interpretation of aawi See also the examples on p. 337. 


(19) Mii sa iw gii-wzhiitand mit dash gii-maajiibzod bneshiinh dash gii-aawid, mii go 
gwyak odi 


*So he got ready and he flew away, he became 4 bird, and he flew straight there, 





‘and! iw prn Os ‘that’; giiewahiitaad vai conj 3sProx (COND) ANsg prepared; 
mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gii-maajiibzod vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg took off 
‘ying’; bneshiinh na 3sPvox "bird'; dash ay "then’; gii-aawid vai conj 3sProx (CONI) 
ANog was’; mii av ‘and’; gwyak ay ‘straight’; odi av ‘there’ (AK14.11), 


14.2 Denominal Verbs of Being with Finals /-wi/ and /-wan/. 


‘A noun can also serve as a base to which is attached a verbal FINAL, -Wi for animate 
nouns and -wan for inanimates, to produce a DENOMINAL verb of being, which is identifica- 
tional, either statively or mutatively. Inanimate verbs of being are Jess common, though they 
are sometimes used in borrowings from English, such as in terms for the days of the weeks 
et Sundaywan, ‘tis Sunday, Examples of inanimates from Piggott and Grafsicin are 
coulenaawan, ‘be a town’ (« oodena NI ‘town') and ziifaaganiwan, ‘be salty’ (« zitaagan 
NI ‘salt’), The following examples illustrate animates. 








(20) Washme wiin kiwenziinywi. | ‘He isa sil oder man’ (AM3910) 
Washme ay ‘more’; wiin av ‘then’; kiwenziinywi vai ind 3sProx *ANsg is an old man, : 


(21) Otahaa! Mii gliwenh zhaazhi go aabta-giigoonywid wal 
“Goodness! He is already half-fish’’ (803.29) 


+ gliwenh av ‘allegedly"s zhaazhi av’ already" 


Otahaa ay ‘oh my!’ Mii av ‘then’ 
i H ‘(CONJ) ANse is half become a ish’: wm jpn 3sPrax 


aabta-giigoonywid vat conj 3sProx 
“this one? 
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(22) Geget sa naa _gmino-gwilwzensin: | Really, now, you are a good boy.’ (AM39.36) 


Geget av truly’; gmino-gwiiwzensiw Va! ind 2s "you are a good boy” 


other point about verbs of being, namely that the stem 
to which the VERBAL FINAL 1s attached may include PRENOUNS, and the VERB FINAL cay 
have scope over tbe entre complex. So, for example, mno-gyiiizensi' “be a good boy! is 
bracketed as {{mino-gwiiwzens]wil, while ‘aabta-giigoonywi has the structure [aabta-[{gi- 
goony]wil]. A 

‘With regard o the stave and inchoative readings of verbs of being mentioned in the pre- 
vious section, with the verb forms in this section the inchoative reading seems to be the 
tefaul interpretation with past ense, while the sttive is the more common default interpre 
tation with present tense, €.8> gii-dkonweniniiwi, with past tense, is more likely to be neu- 
tally interpreted as the became a cop’ and dknonveniniii as “he ts a cop.’ Speakers have 
preferences 00 as to whether (0 use an aawr construction or VERB OF BEING, in different sit- 
trations. For éxample, while i's possible to use ko, ‘used to,’ with a verb of being, asin 
si-dknoweniniiwi ko, “he used to be a cop, the form dkonwenini ko git-aavi is preferred. 

Derivational aspects of denominal verbs of being are discussed in Chapter 9, beginning 
on p. 363. 

DEPENDENT NOUNS such as KINSHIP TERMS can also serve as initials in the formation of 
verbs of being, as in ookmiswi, ‘be a grandmother,’ with initial /-ookmis/, ‘grandmother! 
though it is also common (o use a VERB OF POSSESSION for such concepts, as in ooshenyi, 
“have a grandchild’ (i,, ‘be a grandparent’), with initial /-oosheny/, “grandchild.” 


“The last two examples illustrate an 





14.3 LocationaV/Existential Verbs Yaa and Yaa(mgad) 


The verb yaa most commonly predicates existence restricted to a particular location, 
though it is also metaphorically extended to apply to states of being, particularly those of 
the mind and body. In its normal locational usage, it occurs with some specified Jocation, 
most commonly a LOCATIONAL ADVERB, such as maa, ‘here,’ or besho, ‘near’ 

(23) Gga-kawaabndaan maanda jiimaan maa yaaswaan, 

“You'll look afler this boat when I'm not here:”” (AK 13,22) 


| Gaecee tl ind 250s "you SG will look after INsg’; maanda prrn Os ‘this 
fimaan ni Os "boat; maa av ‘here’; yanswaan vai con) 1x neg "(CONS) 1am not (here)” 


(24) Aaniish mnik nimshag eyaawaad? | ‘How many dogs are there?’ (KK! 38) 


‘Aaniish ay ‘how’; mnik av ‘many’: 
; y's nimshag na 3pProx ‘dogs’ vat ic con) 
3pPrax'(CCNIY ANI ne 1B ria 3pProx ‘dogs"; eyaawaad vai ic con) 
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(25) “Aakaa giiwenh go naa iidig giigoonh zhandaji-yaad ndahbaaning!* 
“That's a hell of a place for a fish to be, here in a water-hole!™ (S03,22) 


‘Aakaa ay ‘hell of a place’, gliwenh ay ‘evidently’; iidig ay ‘perhaps’; gligoonh na 


3sProx ‘fish’; zhanda ay ‘here’; ji-yaad vai conj ‘ 
H nj 38Prox (CONS) AN ld be there" 
ndahbaaning ni 0 foc “in the water hole,’ feelers 


‘The verb yaa is also used as an existential, that is, to introduce characters into a dis- 
course by predicating their existence, either generally or in a particular location, rather sim- 
{larly to English ‘there was/were’ constructions, 


(26) Aabdeg go gii-yaa aw wshkinwe gaa-nbwaakaad gaa-jepzid miinwaa 
gii-gzhitkaabtoo, 


“There was sure fo be a young man who was intelligent, smart and he ran fast’ 


‘Aabdeg av ‘necessarily’; gi-yaa vai ind 3sProx“ANsg was there’; aw pr 3sProx that 
wshkinwe na 3sProx ‘young man’; gaa-nbwaakaad vai ic con} part 3sProx (CCNJ) 
who (ANsg) was wise': gaa-jepzid vai ic conj part 3sProx (CCNJ) who ANSg Was 
bright; miinwaa ay ‘and’; git-gahikaabtoo val ind 3sProx ‘ANsg.ran fast! (AKS.1) 


27) Mii dash noongo iw wenji-yaawaad giw ngoji debendaagzisgog nishnaabeg, 


“and now that's why there are those Indians who don’t belong anywhere 


Mil av ‘and’; dash ay ‘0; noongo ‘now’; pr Os that’ wendfyaawand va e<con) 
§pProx "(CCNS) why ANpl ae’; gi rm 3pPrax those rgoji av ‘anywhere 
‘debendangziscog vai ic conjpart 3pProx neg (CNS) who (AN) don’t belong to a 
group"; nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians: (AK910) 


(28) Yaa gwa Gzhe-mnidoo. | "There is a God; God exists’ (MC) 


Yaa vai ind 3sProx‘ANspis there)’; gwa av “emphasis; G2he-mnidoo na 3sPrx God: 


In sentence (28), the verb must come first, since the nature of the predication is focusing 


€ 
on the assertion of existenc ial verb yoa shows 0 m0" 


The existe 
YAA AND TRANSITIVE VERBS OF POSSESSION: He 
phological relationship with the standard transitive verbs of ponent sh 
AN! (VTA, stem /ayaaw/) and yaang, “have IN’ (vTI, stem en ie sat 
between existentials and possessives is found very ‘commonly among 


sessive COMERS: 
world. The intransitive verb yaa ean also be used in notionally possessive 
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(29) Yaawan wewisin: J He has a son’ (AM) 


Yuawan vai ind 3sProx there is ANSE: wawisan nad 3sProx(Zoby) "ANSw's son’ 


YAA WITH DIRECTIONAL PREVERBS. Used in combination with the DIRECTIONAL PRE. 
‘erps such as bi, “hither, towards, and bad ‘around, distributed location,’ bi-ayaa and. 
bbaa-ayaa indicate motion (0B Jocation or around it, In a sense, it is as if the verbal base 
serves as a empty stem (0 which meaningful directional elements can be attached, 


(30) Miish wa. mandimooyenh bbaa-yaad, mii gii-waabmaad ninwan, mansooyan, 


This old lady was wandering around, and she saw some men, strangers. 
(8023) 


lish av ‘then’, wa pm 3sProx"this": mdimooyenh na 3sProx ‘old woman’; bbaa-yaad 
vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg goes around’: mil ay then’: gii-woabmaad via con) 
seProx 3oby (CONS) ANsg siw ANoby'; ninwan na Joby'“man/men’; man’soonyan na 
3oby ‘sneak(s), 


(31) Nenbozh go sha gii-bmi-yaa. | ‘Why, Nenabush came by here! (AM35.13) 


Nenbath na 3sProxNenabush'; gil-bmi-yaa vai ind 3sProx “ANsg came along” 


(32) Mii dash besho eni-yaayaan maa endnakmigzid. 


“Then J got near fo where she was working.” (AM8,32) 


Mil av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; besho av ‘near’; eni-yanyaan vai fc conj Is “(CCNS) 1 went 
there's man ay there"; endnakmigzid vai ic conj 3sProx (CCN) ANse. was busy there! 


ZHI-YAA(MAGAD). The relative preverb zhi- (preverb form of root /iN/) denotes way Cs 
manner, and in combination with yaa indicates a general situational state. Predicated of 
humans, it generally refers to one’s state of health, and when used interrogatively, implies ® 
condition with cause for concern, as in the following example. 
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(33) Weli-gkenmaan dash maaba mshkikiiwnini 
¢g00 2hi-yaanid iw shkini 
(b) Mii dash gii-gewejmaad, Aanii-sh Githouat pa a 


“The doctor knew that there was somethin 
ig Wrong with the young woman, 
‘Then he asked her, "What is ailing you?" (AM30,18-19) ps 


‘Weil-gkenmaan via ind 3sProx-Joby “ANsg knew about ANoby'; dash ay ‘then’, 

maaba prn 3sProx ‘this’; mshkikilwnini na 3sProx ‘doctor’ gegoo pr indef 0 $ 

*something'; zhi-yaanid vai con) 3obv ‘(CONJ) ANoby had something wrong’; niw prn 

Job “thavthose’, shkinligkwen ia 3oby “young woman/women’ (b) Mii av ‘and’; dash 

av ‘then’; gil-ggwejmaad via con) 3sProx»3oby (CONS) ANsg asked ANoby'; Aanii-sh 
\y ‘how then’; ezhi-yaayan vai ic conj 2s “(CCNJ) are you SG thus. 





‘A similar implication appears to hold for the use of the verb with ini 
well, 





jimate subjects as 
as in the following example, in which a mother mildly chastises her daughter for hav- 


ing been out late at night, during which time she had seen some unpleasant things, 


(G4) Baamaa pii dash gii-wiindmawid, “Mii sa jiegkendman ezhi-yaamgak iw 


shpi-dbik bbaa-yaayan, naangodnong gegoo ewaabndaan ge-waabndazwamban Iw 
go naa noongo epiitziyan”” 


Later on she (mothet) said fo me, "So you can know what i's like if you're ou 
Jate at night, sometimes you see things that you shouldn't sce now at your age” 





Blonmman ay ‘late’; pli av ‘time’; dash av then’; git-wiindmawid via co) 3sProxels 
“ANsg told me‘; Mii ay “that’s; prm Os tha; Bbaa-yaayan Nai cou 25 (CONS) you 
are around’; nanngodnong av ‘sometimes’: Regoo p7n indef 0 “something: gwaabndaan 
vi ind 2s+0s “you SG see i’; ge-waabndazwamban 716 coy Pre 2se()nex (CCNI) you 
SG shouldn't sce IN’; iw prn Os that’; noongo av "now's epiitalyan val icconj 25°(CCNI) 
you SG are of such age’ (AK8.12) 





OTHER PREVERBS WITH YAA, The verb yaa occurs with many other preverbs indicating 
existence in a location, motion, and metaphoncally, mental, emotional and Saar 
of being, such as mno-, ‘good’ (35), ‘maawndo-, “wogelner’ (36), nboodewl, Jonely’ (37), 
bzaan-, ‘quietly’ (38). 


35) Kina gegoo ngii-mkaan mno-yaag yak zhi-yaug endaayaan 


+1 found everything in good shape ad my house POPS condition (AMI1.3) 





Kina av ‘every’; gegoo prm indef 0 thing’: gia ind 8008 dea oe 
imno-yaag vii con) 0(COND) IN isin good shape’, gyak av rome ya 
ICONS) IN be so'sendaayaan val ie con) 8 ‘(CENJ) where Hi 
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(36, Mii ganswnjbatin saw iv gii-bmicmaawndoo-yaawaad g3a Wiin wayy 
jisbkadesig. 


reason they weren't many diving fogether ina group was so nobody would 


‘The 
go hungry.’ (AK9.4) 





Mii ay ‘that's’; iw prm Os “that’s 'sigwan vai ic conj 3pProx neg (CCN}) 
why ANpl were not many in number’ iw prm Os ‘tha :gikbmismaawndoo-yaawaad i 
vonj 3pProx:(CONJ) ANpl were tether overtime’ Ram ay “not; wiin ay then waya 
ppm indef 3sProx‘anyone jrbkudesig vai con) 3sProx neg (CONS) ANsg would not be 


hungry.” 








Mii dash maaba shkiniigkwe gii-nboodewi-yaad gye go doopwining 
gii-nwagkweshin, 

“Then this young woman grew melancholy and sat at the table with lowered 
head.” (AM30.17) 


Q7) 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash ay ’so’; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; shkiniigkwe na 3sProx “young 

woman’; gi-nboodewi-yaad vai conj 3sProx *(CON3) ANsg became lonely"; gye av 

‘and’; doopwining ni 0 loc ‘at the table’; gii-nwagkweshin vai ind 3sProx “ANsg lay 
with head lowered.’ 


(38) Mii go eta bzaan-yaawaad binoojiinyag. 
“Of course the children would just sit quietly” 


Mii av ‘and’; eta av ‘only’; bzaan-yaawaad vai conj 3pProx (CONJ) ANpl are quiet’; 
binoojiinyag na 3pProx ‘children (NS2.5) 





14.4 Existence in a Particular Location with Dgo and Dgon (Dgomgad) 


The Yocational verbs dgo (VAt) and dgon (Vil) are used to predicate the existence of some 
relatively stationary object in a particular location, typically natural objects or plants, In rf- 
erence to the latter, it is sometimes translated with ‘grows,’ though the idea is existence Ind 


particular place, 


OE 
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(39) Maajaawaad iidig, 


mi sa ab were 
auger, Bsiiwenh 2hi-gbeshiwaad naagshig, ngoji go naa nbiish 


“They started out, and, in the evening, they set up camp ata place w) wi 
, , hey set c 
hae y Pata place where there was 


Maajaawuad vai conj 3pProx “(CON}) ANpl set off"; idig av “it seems’; mil av ‘and’ 

siiwenh av ‘allegedly’; zhi-gheshiwaad vai conj 3pProx (CONJ) ANpl camped there’; 
‘naagshig vit conj 0 “(CONJ) IN is evening"; ngoji av ‘somewhere": nbiish ni Os *water' 
‘endgog vii ic conj 0(CCNS) where IN js’ : 


(40) Jiigbiig dgon wi dnawa mshkiki debaaddaman. 
“The kind of medicine you're talking about grows near the shore.’ (MC) 
Siigbiig av ‘near the shore"; dgon vil ind Os “INsg is", wi prdem Os "that", dnawa pr sim 


Os ‘kind’; mshkiki ni Os "herb, medicine’; debaaddaman vii ic conj part 2s+0 (CCNJ) 
which (IN) you (sg) talk about IN* 


(41) Miinawaa besho dagomagad ziibi, | ‘There was a river near by. (AW8.25) 
‘Miinawaa av ‘and’; besho av ‘nearby’; dagomagad vii ind 0 ‘IN is there’, ziibi ni Os 
“river! 








(42) Wiinashk izhinikaade. (b) Gaa win gaye go naa baatiinasinoon mizive. (c) Bangii 
go naa dagomagad. 
“Itis called sweet grass. (b) Itis not plentiful everywhere, (Cc) There is only a little 
of it growing” (AW10.14-16) 


ashk ni Os ‘sweetgrass’; ihinikande vi ind Os "IN is called? (b) Gaa av ‘not wiin 
«av ‘then’; gaye av ‘and’; baatiinasinoon vil ind neg Os “INsg isnot abundant’; miziwe ay 
“everywhere. (c) Bangii av ‘a litle’; dagomagad vit ind 0 IN is there. 











| “That's where the raspherries grow/are situated, 


(43) Mil oodi dgowaad mskomna; 
conj 3pProx *(CONJ) ANpl are’; mskomnag. 


Mii ay ‘it's’; oodi ay ‘there’; dgowaad Vai 
‘na 3pProx ‘raspberies. (MC) 
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(44) Pane oodi bidgowng giwig dnawas MNES 


“Those kind of trees have always kr nibeen there, (MC) 





‘there’; bkelgowag va ind 3pProx "ANpl have been there’; 
$pProx ‘kind’; mig 





Pane ay “always'; ood 


lwig pr dem 3pProx those’; dnawag Psi” na 3pProx trees! 





‘The following sentences: shows dago in the role ‘ofa general existential locational pred. 


cation, rather than applying the existence of specific objects. 


(45) Aviya gaye abinoojiinyan gitvayaawand gaye wi dagomagod \'iw mashkiki 


menikwed, 


“Also when one had a child there was a medicine for her to drink. (AWS.15) 


Avy pr indef3 ‘some gaye ay ‘and’ abinoajiinyan na Zoby *hild(ren)' 
svayanwaad sta conj 3sProx3oby (CON}) ANsg had ANoby'; gaye av ‘also'swllay 
wthen'; dagomagad vil ind 0 “IN is there’ Mw prt Os ‘that’; mashkiki mi Os “medicine 
menikwed vai ic conj 3sProx (CCNJ) ANSg drinks.” 


(46) Noongwa gaa wiin geyaabi dagosinoon gichi-waasa noopiming 


“Now that (logging camps) is no longer, way off there in the uplands.” (AW3.18) 





Noongwa av ‘now’; gaa av ‘not’; wiln av ‘then’; geyaubi av ‘still; dngosinoon vit ind 
neg 0 'INSp isnot there"; gichi-waasa av ‘very far’; noopiming av ‘in the bush” 





‘This verb can also be used to specify the location of events in time, as in the following 


(47) Mii sa gii-giizhiitaamgak gchi-miigaadwin wi pii gaa-dgogbanen. 
*So that great battle which evidently took place at that time was over.” ($06,188) 
Mii ay ‘so’, gii-giizhiitaamgak vii conj 0 ‘(CONJ) IN was finished’; gchi-miigaadwin 


Os “great battle"; wi pr dem Ox ‘that’; pii av ‘time’; gua-dgogbanen vii ic con) pub 0 
“which (IN) allegedly took place.” 


14.5 Locational Verbs Bi and Te 


__ The verbs bi (VAI) and te(mgad) (vit), ‘sit, be in a place,” are common in ‘Nishnaabem= 
win, The following sentences illustrate the use of these verbs. The verb bi evidently has 
specialized sense of ‘lic in repose’ in some dialects. 


(ak) 


(49) 


(50) 


(s)) 


(53) 


(s4) 
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Ningodwaaswi imaa gilcabiwag igiw adikway. 
‘There were six of (hose caribou there” (GMS. 56) 


Ningodwauswi nn ‘six’; Imaw av ‘there’ 
dl W ‘there’; glieabiwag val ind JpProx Z 
ighw prnt 3pProx “those adikwag na JpProx rea ee eae’ 


Mii-sh imaa gaye wii abld giiabinid, (b) Gaa wiin imaa abisiiwan 
owiidigemanganan 


‘He is buried right where she és, (b) His wile is not buried there (AW6.40-41) 


Mil av ‘it’s’; dash ay ‘then’; imam av ‘there’: gaye av ‘as {or"s wil pn pers Ss "ANsg': 
abid vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg is’; gli-abinid vai conj Jobv (CONS) ANoby was’ 
(b) Gaa av ‘not’; wiin av ‘then’; imaa ay ‘there"; abisiiwan vai ind neg Jobv “ANoby 
does not lie here’; owildigemaaganan na 3sProx(Soby) “ANsg’s spouse.” 


Niizh biwag bgesaanag. | ‘There are wo pluins (on hand)’ (MCB.23) 


Niizh nm ‘two's biwag vai ind 3pProx 'ANpl are’; bgesaanag na 3pProx ‘plums. 


Aabiish bid ndoo-pen? | ‘Where is my pen?’ (MC8.25) 


‘Aabiish av ‘where; bid vat conj 3sProx'(CONS) IN i"; ndoo-pen na /(3sProx) ‘my 
pen. 


Mii go eta datgaagon gaa-feg. | ‘Only the backbone (keel) was there (AK.8) 


Mii ay ‘it’s; eta ay ‘only’; datgaagon nis “keels gaacteg ville conj part 0 (CCN) 
which IN was there.’ 


Jina dash eta feni maa shkodeng. | ‘Only for a sort times it there in the fire? 


Jina av *a short time’; dash ay then’; eta av ‘only’; teni vi ind Ooby ‘\Noby is put’; maa 


‘av ‘there’: shkodeng ni 0 foc “in the fire’ (AM25.8) 


Gii-ni-mtigwaakaag, Kina go geg0o go gif-ni-edig zhi Kings 
«Lots of ces sprang up, and everything eame into being on tat lan (SOS 78) 
1 virconj 0 '(CON)) became reeds kina av ‘every + RB08 77% indef 


Clete. me to be's zhiwi ay ‘there’; Kling ni 0 loc “on 


0 “thing”; git-ni-tedig vit ind dub 0 "IN cat 
the land 








‘as a rather gen 
the coffee club in 


“conjunct form of re, 
‘standard way of refer- 
stitutions. 


ne, as in the following Odawo 
fo attend a conference, because 
ifthe children. This cxam 
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ce-formation with VAI denominal Verb of being final /-wis ‘added to an 
' I to 


gewe pii conference tek, mii wi pit bezhik weekend off-wi-sik 


lime the conference falls, he doesn’t have the weekend off’ (MC) 















dem Os “that; gewe av ‘als0"; pli av/i “time's eg vii conj 0(CONI) IN is 


), mii av “then’; wi prdem Os that's pi av/ni ‘time’ 
a Ms \ ‘lime’: “one’s 
icon neg 3sProx (CONS) ANsg is not off? eevee 


Vil final /-kaa/ creates verbs which specif fi 
Rie specify the abundance, and thus indirectly, the 


Ipji giiWenh sinitkaani gaa maamda ji-gtigewaapan mish gii-bskaabiiwand, 


twas reportedly very rocky and it was not possible for them to farm and so they 
ed (AK15.5) 


Wl Aapii ‘ay ‘really’; giiwenb av ‘reportedly’; siniikaani vii ind Ooby “INoby was rocky"; 
gaa av “not’; maamda ay ‘able’, ji-gtigewaapan vai con) pret 3pProx (CONS) ANpl 
{could farm’ mi-sh av ‘and so; gi-bskaubliwaad vai con) 3p? (CON}) ANpt ame 

back.” 


Wiiba giiwenh gmaapiich mii giiwenh go gii-ni-miishkoonskaag go miinwan. 
Mn a little while, lots of grass sprouted up.’ (SO5.52) 
Wilba av ‘soon’; giiwenh av ‘reportedly’; gmaapiich av “aller awhile" mil ay *then's 


filwenk ay ‘reportedly gl-ni-mishkoonskaag vi conj 0 "(CON}) became gas) 


miinwaa ay ‘also” 


—_— ees tt—~—S 
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14.7 Verbs of Quantity and Number 


VERBS OF NUMBER simultaneously predicate EXISTENCE and ENUMERATION 


(63) Mil odi giiemkamaang WW zaaghigan, miinwaa baatiindoon miinan, gtigoonyag ge 


yaawag maa zaaghigniNB: 
“And there We: found this lake, cand the 
fish there at the take’ (AKI) 


cere were lots of berries, and there were also 


amaang vii con Ip (CONS) we found IN'; kw prs 
‘that’; zamghaigan ms “Jake's mlinwaa av “and”; baatiindoon vil ind Op “INpl are 
abundant; mlinan ni Op “biucberies: RliEOORYAE 'S jpProx fish P's yaawag val ind 
SpProx ‘ANpl are there’; maw a there! daaghigning ni 0 loc “in the Take. 








(64). Mdimooyenh sa go naa gii-naannivan ni! i jgwisan, shkinwensag, shkinweg 


There was (among them) an old. woman whose sons were five in number, little 
boys and young men.’ (SO2.2) 


Maimooyenh na 3sProx ‘old woman’; gi-naanniwan vat ind Joby “ANoby were five in 
number's niwi prn na Joby ‘thalthose'; wewisan na JsProx( Joby) “ANSG'S 5008) 
‘hkinwensag na 3pProx ‘very young men; shkinweg a JpProx YOUN men! 





(65) Mii dash gii-maajii-yaawaad binoojtinyan aw nookmis, gii-nsiwan ni 
wdaanwaan gii-bechgowan dash wewiswaan 


‘And then my grandmother started having children, their daughters were three in 
number and their son was one in number! (AK 22) 


Mii ay ‘ands dash av ‘sos gil-maaji-yaawaad via conj 3sProx»3oby (CON) ANSE 
began to have ANoby’; binoojlinyan na Joby “child ren)", aw prn 3sProx ‘that’s 
nookmis nad 1s(3sProx) ‘my grandmother's gii-nsiwan vai ind Joby “ANoby were this 
in numbet'sniw pn 3oby “thavthose’: wdaanwaan na 3pProx( oby) “ANPIS 
aughter(s);gii-berhgowan vai ind Jobv “ANoby was one in number’; dash av ‘on he 
other hand"; wewiswaan na 3pProx(3oby) “ANp!'s sons)” 
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Location and Manner 


In this chapter I present an introduction to the various ways that locations are specified in 
Nishnaabemwin. Talso look briefly atthe way that the manner in which things are done can 
te expressed, In the first section three locational semantic relaions are outlined, fixed 
(static) location, ongin location, and destination location. This 1s followed with a look at 
how various locational concepts find representation in particular locational vocabulary. Fol- 
Towing this, we look at various locational adverbals, then locative nouns: Next | consider 
the form of clauses used to specify Tocations. The chapter concludes witha brief account of 
manner expressions, especially those used to express similarity or ikeness, 


15.1 Locational Perspectives 


‘Three distinct locational perspectives are prominent in Nishnaabem win: that of simple 
location, that i, fixed location ina particular place with no change of location, though there 
may be other kinds of movement (.¢., movement “in place’); that of the SOURCE location of 
some movement; and that of the DESTINATION location of some movement, Locational 
semantic roles rarely ever fill SEMANTIC MACROROLES ‘of ACTOR or GOAL (see Chapter 13), 
so they are usually not indexed INFLECTIONALLY on the verb in Nishnaabemwin, When 
nouns are used to specify locations, they usually carry @ locative suffix. 

Several RELATIVE ROOTS, or their corresponding RELATIVE PREVERBS, are prominent in 
location and motion (change of Jocation) expressions, namely /daN-/, /iN-/, and /ond-/, 
which prototypically have meanings corresponding to the three locational perspectives out- 
fined in the previous paragraph. The following table summans®® their functions. 








{place of location 
place of destination 
pace oteehe 


idaN/ | 
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A . Jike those having relative roots and: 
» Jocational verbs that behave aia 
‘There Bee opel ‘gcour with, and are not complete without, some kind of loca. 
bes ratiastt ‘which may be an adverb, & ‘nominal, oF a clause. Examples include yag, 
‘be (in a place)’ (yaa(mgad)). ‘daa, ‘dwell (in a place) val, bi, ‘siUbe in a certain place” vai, 
and te, ‘sifbe ina certain place’ Vil. 


(1) Maa dash e-ndhamaang dkiby [aabtawdaaki yaamgad), {besho yaag] nbis. 


“The spring from which we got the water IS halfway up a hill, its near a lake! 


(AM10.6) 


Man av there’; dash ay ‘then’; e-ndhamaang v1 16 conj Ip»0 (CCNJ) where we gorlN 
from’; dkibi ni Os ‘spang of water’; aabtawdaaki av “halfway up a hill’; yaamgad vit ind 
(is “INsg is there’; besho av ‘nearby’ Yaag 1 CO") 0 *(CONJ) IN is there"; mbis ni Os 
‘ake 


(@) Mii dash girbi-zhaad wshkinwe [odi endaayaan) 


“A young man came there where I live’ (AKT 1) 


Mit ay ‘and so"; dash ay ‘then’; gibi-zhaad vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ‘ANsg came hete 
vwshkiawe na 3sProx young man’; odi av there"; endaayaan vai ic con) 1s CCN) 
where live” 


SIMPLE (STATIC) LOCATION. The semantic relation of static location specifies the loca 
tion where an action or event takes place. If the location is indicated with a noun phrase, the 
HEAD NOUN of the phrase shows locative inflection. Very often locative adverbs occur in 
‘conjunction with locative nouns, in which case the adverb almost always precedes the ass0= 
ciated noun, In (3), below, for example, locative adverbs maa, ‘there,’ and ddibew, ‘on the 
bank,’ occur with a locative-inflected noun, ziibing, ‘on/by the river,’ and in (4), maa occurs 
with noun locative wninyiig, ‘on ANsg’s hand(s),” 


(3) _ E-shki-waabmag aw Gchi-mookmaan maa ddibew ziibing ngii-zeghig. 


“The ficst time I saw a white man there by the bank of the river, he frightened 
me! (AM3.1) 


oo jsabmag via icconj I5e3sProx (CNS) when I first saw ANsg's aw pra Js? 
tha’; Gehi-mookmaan na 3sProx‘white American’; man ay ‘there’; ddibew av 00 


ree alibing ni 0 Joc “by the river's ngi-zeghig via ind 3sProxe1s “ANsg frightened 
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(4) Mii dash iw glicbchinaajgaazod aw nmishoomis maa wninjling, 


niiho-bboongizgoban giiwenh iw pil 


“And my grandfather was struck by accident there on his hand, he was reported! 
four years old at the time® (AK10.14) i 


Mii ay ‘and; dash ay ‘then’; iw prn Os ‘that’; giltbchinaajgauzod vai con) 3sProx 
+(CON3) ANsg was shot accidentally"; aw prn 3sProx ‘that's nmishoomis nad 1s(3sPros) 
‘my grandfather’; maw ay ‘there’; wninjiing ni 3sProx(0) loc ‘on ANsp's hand 
niiho-bboongizgoban vai ind pdub 3sProx “ANsg was allegedly four years old’; giiwenh 
‘av “reportedly’; iw prn Os ‘that’; pii av “times 








“The RELATIVE ROOT /daN-/, ‘place, at’ which takes the forms /dan/ or /dazhy, or its asso- 
ciated RELATIVE PREVERB dzhi- /dazhi-/, frequently occurs in expressions specifying a pat= 
ticular place (location), as inthe following examples, Often the verb containing the relive 
Clement is part of a RELATIVE CLAUSE modifying, a noun phrase that specifies the location, 
4s in sentence (5), below, or some object pertinent to the location, as in (6), 
(5) Gye go mii gii-miin’ gooyaang rooms waa-dnizyaang. 
‘And then we were given rooms in which we were (0 stay’ (AMB.14) 


Gye av ‘and; mil av ‘then’; glmin’gooyaang va con)x»/p "We were given’ 
waa-dnizyaang vai con) 1p *(CCNS) where we will stay there,’ 


(Genii gwiwnan endzhi-wzhichgaadeg ngii-zhiwnig0o, 
“As for me, I was taken (10 the place) where clothes were made.” (AMB.16) 


say ‘as for’ li prm pers 1s"; gwiwnan ni Op “garments: endzhicwzhichgandeg Vi 
conj 0 "(CCNI) where IN are made there's nli-rhivnigoo viz ind x+1s "Las taken! 






SOURCE LOCATION (ABLATIVE). The semantic relation of SOURCE specifies the place of 
origin of a verbal activity or motion. If the source 1S indicated with a noun phrase, the head 
noun of the phrase shows locative inflection. Very often specifications of source involve the 
relative root /ondi, ‘source; reason’ (also /on)-/),0r16 ‘associated preverb /onji-/ (or /nji-/) oF 
adverb, nyji. 
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(7) (Wasa gii-bi-wnjibaawag Gehi-mookmaankiing}, mii-sh git-gbeshwaad 
gii-ndawenjgewag dash giw nina 


“They came from far away in the United Sates and the men camped & hunted 





AWaasn av far; pebEweglbaawag va ind.3pProx “ANI came hither from there’: 
Centrmnokmaanklingni0 oe “United States (oc): wll-sh ay ‘and $0 gi-gbeshwand 
sai conj 3pPrax (CONS) ANpl camped’: gikndawentgewag vai con) 3pProx ANpL 
umd: dash ay‘and's gi pn 3pProx ‘bose’ inwag na 3pProx “men! (AK22) 





(@ _ Neliowiindmaag dash manna gas-rhiwebzid git-biczhaad odi endaayaan, 
Neyaashii-nagmiing gii-wnjil 





‘He told me about this that had happened fo him when he came there where | live, 
he came from Cape Croker’ (AK13.30) 


Neil-wlindmang via ind 2sProx*/s 'ANsg told me’; dash av ‘then’; maanda prn Os 
‘this gnaezhiwebsid vai fc con) 3sProx “(CCNJ) that ANsg experienced’; gil-bi-thasd 
vi con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg came hither there’; odi av “there”; endaayaan val ic con 
Js (CCNJ) where I live’; Neyaashii-nagmiing ni 0 loc ‘Cape Croker (loc)’; gikwnjibaa 
val ind 3sProx “ANsg came from there." 








DESTINATION LOCATION (ALLATIVE). The semantic relation of destination ‘specifies the 
Jocational endpoint of a yerbal action or motion. If the location is indicated with a noun 
phrase, the head noun of the phrase shows locative inflection. as with kikong, ‘into the ket- 
tle,’ in (9), below. Very often the relative root /iN/, ‘direction, manner,’ or its associated rela- 
tive preverb /zhi-/, occurs in predications involving destinations or the specification of 8 
“way,” or manner. The root form varies between /in/, /izh/, and simple devoicing of the stem 


iLis atlached (0, The following examples illustrate a few of its hundreds of lexically specific 
forms, 























pide JiN+bide/ vii_| ‘drive to a certain place/in a certain way" 
patoo TN+batoo! vai | ‘ram toa certain place/in a certain way’ 
ido AN+eido/ vai [ say? 

niaande iN+sandel | vii_| "be coloured a certain way" 

namo JiN+amo/ | i_ [be road running to a certain place” 
nalaage fiN¢ataage? | vai | ‘gamble in a certain way’ 
‘aviduabaan'go | ANidaabaanigo/ | vai | ‘ride in a certain direction" 








zhinaagei AN+inaagoril | vai 


“look a certain way" 
zhinkaazo /N+inikaazo/ vai 














‘have a certain name” 








<a as 
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A couple of examples illustrating the expression of destination: 


(9) Nbiish wgii-loon kikong. | "She put some water into the kettle. (AM39.187) 


— ‘nl Os “water's welistoon vil ind 3sProxs0s 'ANsg put INsg’: kikong na 3 foc “into 
cite? 
(10) Mii dash ewyak odi pas-zhi-giiwewaad Neyaashii-nagmiing. 

“And they went straight home fo Cape Croker: (AK10.16) 





Mii ay "so"; dash av ‘then’; gwyak ay ‘straight’; odi av “there”; gua-zhl-gilwewoad val ic 


con) 3pProx (CCN3) ANpl went home there’; Neyaashiicnagmling place ‘io Cape 
Croker” 


Rhodes 1990 observes that the locational complements of relative elements associated 
with verbs are sensitive (0 definiteness in their word-order patterns, such that complements, 
that are definite (old information) tend to follow the verb, while those that are indefinite 
(new information) tend to precede it. Rhodes also observes that there are two classes of 
‘exceptions to this general pattern, First, the the complements of relative roots inside of rela- 
tive clauses sometimes occur to the right of their associated verbs, in order to keep the rela- 
tivized verb adjacent to the noun being modified by the relative clause. The following 
example (from Rhodes 1990:4) illustrates. 





(11). [Aw epgidang bkwaakod]joy (ezhnikaazod Wellington Shognosh 4c mil a. 


*As for the pitcher, whose name is Wellington Shognosh, he's the one...” 





‘Aw pr 3sProx ‘that (one); epgidang vil ic conj part 3sProx+0 (CCNJ) who (ANS8) 
throws IN*; bkwaakod ni Oi ‘bal’; ezhnikamzod vai ic con) part 38Prox (CCN}) who 
(ANsg) is named’; mil adv "i's; aw pr 3sProx:‘that (one). (AMI7.9 partial 





Here the relative clause, ezhnikaazod Wellington Shognosh, “whose name is Wellington 
Shognosh,’ modifies the preceding nominal aw: epgidang bkwaakod, ‘the One who throws 
the ball,’ (ie., the pitcher). Normally the name Wellington Shognosh, which is the comple= 
ment of the relative root /iN/ in ezhnikaazod, “be named X,' would appear before 
‘ezhnikaazod, but here it follows it, 1n order to keep ezhnikaazod adjacent (0 the nominal 
modified by the whole relative clause, ezhnikaazod Wellington Shognosh. Rhodes ve 
points out that there is also a tendency for definite noun phrase complements (0 ees : 
their verbs when they are definite “by virluc of inferability or common eset es wy i 
contrast to corresponding non-complement definites, This points to an important 


i ct ie nuanced. 
word order patterns generally, namely that definiteness distinctions $n be quit 
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nt of their relationships to ordering pavers 1h Nishnaabemwin awaits 


complete eco 
and a comple rovide here, 


at much more thorough study than T<an P 


15.2. The Lexical Expression of Location 


Nishnaabemwin shows considerable richness and variety in the way that Yocational con. 
cepls are realized, in part because the locative roots that are te to express them can be 
used in a great variety of Ways, including serving as roots of locational adverbs having clas. 
sificatory and geographical finals, as in (12) to (14) below, as rools in more general locative 
adverbs, as in (15), in prenouns, as 1" (16), and as root forms in verbs referring to specific 
locational orientations, as 1n (17), An extensive list of locational adverbs can be found in 
Chapter 3 (p. 140), and some lexical sets are listed below in Section 15.9, page 742 


(12) Gidaaki gi-zhaa. | He went up on the hill’ (AM39.55) {/-aakil *hill’) 
| Gidaaki av ‘on top of | hill"; gii-zhaa var ind 3sProx *ANsg went there” 


(13) Weli-ni-waabmaan dash widi bnensan gidaatig nmadbinid 


‘Ashe went along, he saw over there some young partridges sitting Mpon a 
branch. (AM36.2) (/-aatig/ ‘sticklike object’ | 


Welleni-waabmann via ind 3sProx»doby “ANsg saw ANobv'; dash ay ‘then’s widi ay 
‘over there’; bnensan na Joby ‘nestling partridge(s)'; gidaatig av “upon a branch’: 
nmadbinid vai conj 3oby (CONS) ANoby sat’ 


(14) Miinwaa wgii-nganaawaan niw wshkinwensan ge-kawaabnijin gechi-gidaabik oi 
giienmadbi aw wshkinwens. 


‘And also they left this young man to be a lookout way up an top of a rock, and 
there this young man sat’ (AK15,9) {/-aabik/, ‘rock’ ] 


Miinwaa av ‘again’; weli-nganaawaan via ind 3pProx»3oby “ANpl left ANoby’s iw 
pm 3oby “thathhose’; wshkinwensan na 3oby ‘young man/men’; ge-kawaabnijin ai/é 
onj part 3obv (CCNJ) who (ANoby) will keep watch’; gechi-gidaabik ni foc "high aoP 


a tock’; odi a ‘there’; gilenmadbi vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg sat’; aw pr 3sProx ‘thal 
wshkinwens na 3sProx "young man. 


(15) Mii dash gii-godkoniiziid widi gijyahii gii-bkonaad niw waawaashkeshwan, BY 
go mii kina gii-mnozwaad, 


“Then he scrambled up there fo the top (of the bluff) and cut up the deer and 
roasted it all’ (AM36,27) {/-yahi/ ‘Iocation"] 
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Mii av ‘and’; then’ 
yee ‘a ced ae Lacie: vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg climbed up 
‘ re"; gljyabil av ‘on top of it; gi-bkonaad via con) 
F y F Wj 38Proxs3ob 
(CONS) ANsg skinned ANoby'; niw prn Joby “that/those'; waawaashkeshwan is Soby 


‘deer’; gye av ‘and’; mii av ‘then’; kina ay ‘all’; gil-mnozwaad via con) 3sProx-3oby 
: si jaad via con) 3sP race 


(16) Giji-doopwin zhngishnin. | ‘Lic down on top of the table.’ (AM39.761) 


Giji-doopwin ni 0s on top of table’; zhngishnin vai imp 2s ‘lie (prone)! 


(17) Mii dash gii-ghaayaang gil-gidaakiiweyaang. 
“And so we (excl.) got out of the boat and we climbed the hill.’ (AK1.2) 


Mii av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; gii-gbaayaang vai conj Ip '(CONJ) we disembarked"; 
gii-gidaakiiweyaang vai conj Ip “(CONJ) we climbed the hill’ 





15.2.1 With Verbs Specifying Motion 


Many verbs, both TRANSITIVE and INTRANSITIVE, have roots with locational meanings 
“The following examples illustrate such forms as used in sentences, with intransitive verbs in 
(17), above, as well as (18) through (21) below, Motion verbs, such as dkamaadgaa, ‘swim 
across” (VAI) in (18), almost invariably have Jocational or manner initials. Transitive verbs 
with locational initials are illustrated in (22) and (23). 

(18) Nii-dkamaadgaa nbising. | “I shall swim across the lake! (AM39. 4) 


| Nii-dkamaadgaa vai ind /s ‘I will swim across"; nbising ni 0 loc “lake (loc) 
(19) Mtig dash aazwaakshin maa besbo. 
“There was a tree feaning against another tree close by there” (AM35, 33) 


Mitigina 3sProx “tree's dash av then’; azwaakshia val ind 3sP/0x “ANsg leans against 
something’; maa ay ‘there’; besho av ‘nearby’ 





(20) Mii dash gii-biindgeyooded maa mdoodoowEamgon8y-- 
“Then entered the sweat lodge crawling... *(AMI9.5) 


and"; dash ay ‘then’; gii-biindgeyooded vai con 3sProx (CONS) ANsg crawled 


re’ mdoodoowgnmgong 1 0 Loc “nto the sweat Todge” 








inside’; maa ay ‘the 


OE L—_ << 
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(a1) Mivsh go odi gi-bbaamaazhgaamed, baainw ag BI siigoonykewninwag 


“and where he was walking around on the shore, there are many fishermen” 


Nit ay ‘ad dash av “then oa av “there's gli-bbaamasahgaamed val! con) ¢Prox 
"(COND ANsg walked around on shore’; baatiinwag ya! ind Sp Prox ‘ANpl are many’ 
iw pr 3pProx those’; giigoonykewninwag na JpProx fishermen (AK13.18) 


(22) Weii-biindganaawaan dash maa mdoodoowzamgons, 


“They put him inside the sweat lodge’ (AM20.5) 


Weli-biindgananwaan via ind 3pProxeSobv “ANpl took ANoby inside’ dash a "then 
‘man av ‘there"; mdoodoowgamgong ni 0 loc "into the sweat lodge” 


(23) Miidash iw eta gaa-gshkihaajin niw zhgaagon jt-nsaad git-bshazhewaad 
git-bi-giiwewdamwaad niw ookmisan, 


‘He could only kills skunks hitting them with a stick and bringing: them home to 
his grandmother, ...’ (AK13.6) 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; iw prn Os ‘that’; eta av ‘only"; gaa-gshkihaajin vic ie coW) 
part 3sProx»Joby ‘(CCN3) whom (ANobv) ANsg was able to do Y to"; niw pr Joby 
‘thavthose' zhgaagon na Joby ‘skunk(s); jiensaad via conj 3sProx»3obv (CONS) 
ANse could kill ANobv’; gli-bshazhewand via con) 3sProx3oby (CONJ) ANSE 
Whipped ANoby"; gil-bi-giiwewdamwaad via conj 3sProxeJoby ‘(CONJ) ANsg brought 
them home for ANoby"; niw pn Joby ‘thavthose’; ookmisan na 3sProx(Joby) “ANSOS 
grandmother.’ 











15.2.2 With a Directional Root or Preverb 


esi relative to some reference point, such as the place of speaking, can be signalled 
with DIRECTIONAL elements, which may be either ROOTS or PREVERBS. The following 
examples illustrate the most common directionals 


EE 
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Preverb 





[Root Mbiid/, Mii” *come (and)...” 





(24) Nga-bi-zhaami wadi gchi-gizheb, nga-bi-nsaanaanig giwi. 


‘We will come over there very early in the morning and come kill them, (502.9) 


Nar , ‘ 
| Nga-bi-zhaami vai ind Ip *we wil come’; wadi av ‘there’; gebi-gizheb ay ‘early in the 


moming'; nga-bi-nsaanaanig via ind Ip»3p “we will come kill ANpl's giwl prn 3pProx 
“those! 





(25) Aaniish mii sa giiwenh gi-bi-maajaawaad niniwag, gii-bi-zhaawaad zhiwi sa go 
naa gaa-daawaad iidig giwi 


‘So the men started out (for here), and came back to where those people lived” 


| Aaniish av ‘well’; mii av ‘so’, gliwenh ay ‘so the story goes’; gli-bi-maajaawaad yai 
conj 3pProx (CONS) in time ANpl left; niniwag na 3pProx ‘men’ giiebi-zhaawaad vai 

conj 3pProx (CONJ) ANpl came hither"; zhiwi ay ‘there’; gaa-daawaad vai (c con) 

3pProx*(CCNJ) where ANp! live’; iidig av ‘it seems"; giwi prn 3pProx “those” (SO2 34) 





(26) Mii sa giiwenh gii-googiid tidig ge wii wa, gaa wii gitwenh go gezoo 
weii-biidoosiin 





So he too dived, but he didn’t bring back anything’ (S05.24) 


Mii av ‘and’; gliwenh av 's0 the story goes": gil-googlid vat con) 3sProx “(CON}) AN‘ 
ig av “it Seems’: pe a “als; wil prm pers 3<"ANSp's wa pyn 3sProx ‘tis gaa 
| av ‘not’; wil av ‘then’; giiwenh av 's0 the story 20e8"; gegoo prn indef 0 “anything's 
weii-biidoosiin yi ind neg 3sProxeOs “ANsg did not bring INsg” 





dove", 









(27) Mii dash wi Niibaakhom zhngishing, mi giisnoondwaad bezhgooezhlln 
biidwewebtoonid— dog! dog! dog! dog! 
So it was that Nibakom was lying there; he heard the sound of a galloping horke 
‘approaching— clip! clop! clip! clop!" (S06.45) 


Os ‘that’, Niiboakhom "ia 3sProx ‘Niibaakhom’; 
ahnglshing vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANSg les prone’: allay “and i-noondwand 
<conj 3sProxedoby (CONS) ANsg heard ANobv’; beaheoogzniis na abs horse 
wewebtoonid vai con) Joby *(CONJ) ANoby come making noise Munning: 


Mii ay “and; dash ay ‘then’; wi pr 
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the fire comes here ’ (AM39,229) 


in shkode. | "The smell of 
air’; shkode ni Os “fire” 


(28) Biijnesi 
| Biijnesin vi ind Os ‘INsg comes through the 


DIscOURSE RELATIVIZED Use OF DIRECTIONALS. A speaker may choose to define a 


Jocational point of reference as “home base” within a discourse, n which case the use of a 
directional such as bi-,“here’,relativizes (0 this point, The following examples come from 


traditional tales, in which the storyteller himself has no role 





(29) Mii dash giiwenh gii-naadid nbiish wa, giigoonyon giiwenh bi-dgojiinaan, 


“go that fellow went and got some water, but he brought back a fish also.’ (SO3.7) 





Mii ay ‘and’ dash av ‘then’ lien av 's0 the story goes’; naadid vti conj 3sProm0 
“(CONJ) ANse fetched IN’; mbish ni Os ‘water’; wa prn 3sProx ‘this’; giigoonyan na 
sob “fish's gliwenh av so the story goes’; Biekgojiinaan via ind 3sProx »3oby “ANSE. 
carried ANoby back! 





indgenid ninwan. | “Then some men came into the house! 





(30) Mii sa giiwenh gii-bi- 





Mii av ‘and’; gliwenh av ‘evidently’; git-bi-biindgenid vai con) Joby *(CONJ) ANoby 


‘came in’; ninwan na 3obv ‘man/men,’ (SO4.8) 











{Preverb fbimi-7) [Root fbim/ ‘by, along a = 3 





(G1) Mii dash gii-waabmaangid aw nimosh gaashiinyi mkadewzi whimi-dkonendaan 
iw shkode waawyeyaani. 


“And we saw this dog, it's small, it's black, i's going by holding the fire in its 
‘mouth, it’s a round ball’ (AK08.6) 


pe a ‘and dash a ‘hen iewaabmaangi va con) Ip-36Prox We (excl) s1¥ 
Ng's aw pm 3sPro« ‘ats nimosh na 3sProx ‘dog's gaashiinyi vai ind 3sProx ‘ANS 
ital ate vat ind 3sProx 'ANse is black’; whimi-dkonendaan vt ind 

roxal)s ‘ANsg goes by carrying INsg’; iw prn Os ‘that’ “fire! 
vii ind Ooby "INoby is round” - ep salina i 





(32) mn 
)_ Nenbozh giwenh gibmosegban ddibew. (root Moin + vai final /-ose/ ‘walk) 


‘Once 
upon a time, the story goes, he was walking along the bank of a stream) 


Nenbozh *) ‘. 
Gea cs is eh :giiwenh ay ‘allegedly; gicbmosegban vat ind pai 
Was allegedly walking along’; ddibew av ‘by the shore, (AM35:1 
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[ Preverb Toabaa-/ | Root /babaam/ “go around and. .." (distributed location) | 








(33) Jidmoonh bbaamaandwebtoo bbaa-waabndang bgaanan giishpin yaabden’ gwen. 


“The squirrel is running about on the branches, (going around) looking to see 
whether the nuts are ripe [/babaanv + /-aandawe/ ‘climb’) + [/batoo/ “run” vai] 


Fidmoonh na 35Prox ‘squirrel’: bbaamaandwebtoo vai ind 3sProx “ANsg runs around 
climbing"; bbaa-waabndang vii conj 3sProxe0 "(CONJ) ANsg go around seeing IN’; 
bgaanan ni Op ‘nuts’; glishpin ay ‘if’; yabden’gwen vil ic conj dub Ooby (CONS) 
whether IN might be npe, (AM39.671) 


(24) Kina giw gimaag gii-wiindmawaawag ji-maajiinaazhkawaawaad niw mzhinwen 
ji-bbaa-wiindmawaawaad niw nishnaaben ji-bi-maajaanid iW sa pi 
ji-wzhibiihgewaad, 

“All the chiefs were told that they should send the messengers fo go about telling 
the Indians to get ready to go at the time for them to sign the treaty’ (AK98) 


Miiesh av ‘and then; odi av ‘there’; g-bbaamaazhgnamed val conj34Prox (CON) 
‘ANsg walked around on shore’; baatinwag vai ind 3pProx ‘ANDI are rainy’: lw pen 


JpProx ‘those’; giigoonykewninwag na 3pProx “fishermen? 





[Preverb Jani? | Root /anirn/ “goaway and.” a» = ae 


Ane 





(35) Manda mkokbinaagan, ni-zhaan maa gtigaaning £WY9» cenaabiishing aw 


mdaamin. 


“Here's a basket, go there ino te uarden where the corn lies 3 straight row. 


Maanda pr Os ‘this’; mkokbinaagan ni 0s spasket": ni-zhaan vai imp 2s "(you SG) BO 


there"; maa ay ‘there’; gtigaaning ni 0 loc “0 garden's ewyak av *steightaway’ 


cenaabalshing val ie con] 3sProx '(CCND) where ANSE lies"; aw prn 3sProx that: 


mdaamin na 3sProx "corn (AK6.2) 
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goa-nisdgoshing gii-giiskang iw wmashkkim, 


-eiiwebzod mii dash 
Le rt naa gii-gehi-guikiishknaanjgaazo, 


gam mi 





(36) Mii dash gii- : 
mii dash gegoo git-nbod iw 2 
home and when he arrived back be took off his medi- 


4 he went flying 
eee deed he had been cut too much (AK14.16) 


‘eine, but he died anyway, i 


Mil ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; elsnigliwebzod var cons 43sProx "(CONS) ANS flew away 
home’; mil ay ‘and’; dash ay “then'; gaa~nl-dgoshing va ic £o7 3sProx (CCNJ) when 
[AN arsed there; ei-gskame vi con) Prox +(CONJ) ANsg took off IN'; iw pn Os 
stat wmashkklim ni 3sProx(s)“ANsp’s medicine mil ay ‘and! dash ay ‘then’ geav 
Fagen iba vo cord suPrax (COND) ANse ded’: Iw pr Or that 29am ay iy 
saa av "here's @ii-gehiiklishknaanganzo via recup ind 3sProx “ANS was 


severely cut repeatedly. 





(37) Wgii-waabmaan Nenbozhoon ddibew mimsenid. 


“She saw Nenabush walking (away] along the bank of the stream. (AM35,20) 


*ANsg saw ANoby"; Nenbozhoon na Joby 


Weii-waabmaan via ind 3sProxeJoby 
id vai con) Joby (CONS) ANoby walk 


*Nenabush’; ddibew ay ‘on the bank’; nimseni 
away! 


(38) Otahaa, gii-nimgaashin giiwenh wa nin 
“Wow! That man had left a trail along the way’ (SO1.35) 


Otahaa av ‘oh my!’ pi-nimguashin vai ind 3sProx 'ANog went away leaving atal’ 
giiwenh ay ‘allegedly’; wa prn 3sProx ‘this’; nini na 3sProx ‘man, 


The following examples illustrate contrasting uses of bi- and ni- 


(39) Bi-mookse giizis. | “The sun is rising’ (AM39.68) 


| Bl-mookse vat ind 3sProx “ANsg rises’; glizis na 3sProx ‘the sun! 


(40) Ni-bngishmo givzis, | “The sun is setting,’ (AM39.1 11) 





| Ni-bngishmo vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg sets"; giizis na 3sProx ‘the sun” 
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(41) Aaniish mii sa gii-zaagjitmawaad, mish 
i , mii-sh giiwenh egod, “Naa 
ji-ni-dkokiiyaanh go, mii go 2hivijebidkoklyan,” si 


*So they went outside and he (one of the visitors) said 10 hi 
‘and that’s where you should step." ($04.19) 





atch where T step 


Aaniish ay 'well’; mil ay “then’; gii-zaugjitmawaad ia con) 3sProxe3oby (CONS) 
‘ANsg (ook ANoby outside’; mii-sh ay “and then’; gilwenh ay ‘so the story goes’; egod 
via ic conj 3sProxls (CCN3) ANoby said to ANSg': Naagdawaabmishin via imp 2s/s 
‘watch me’; ji-ni-dkokilyaanh vai conj Js (CONS)| step there’; mil av ‘and’; zhiwi ay 
“there®; ji-bi-dkokiiyan vai conj 25 (CONJ) you step here” 








[ Preverb /wa-/ [No Root Form "go over and...” [TRANSLOCATIVE] 








(42) Maampii nikekmig ndazhi-ndaadiz, baamaa dash miinwaa ngii-wa-dnakii widi 
Walpole Island. 


“I was bom here on this side of the border, but afterwards I went fo ive there on 
Walpole Island} (AM39.17) 


Maampii ay ‘here’; nikekmig av ‘side of the border’; ndazhi-ndaadiz vat ind I ‘tam 
bom there’; baamaa ay ‘later’; dash av "but’; miinwaa av “also”; mgi-wa-dnakii yal ind 
3sProx ‘I went to live there’ widi ay “over there, 


(43) Mii-sh giiwenh enaad, “Gdaa-wa-gdikweshin go naa wadi ndahbaaning. 
“Then he said to the other, “You must go over: there and hang your head aver the 
water-hole.” (SO3.19) 


Mish av ‘and then’; lien ay ‘so the sory goes enand via ic con) IsProxeJoby 
“{CCNI) ANsg spoke to ANObv'; Gdaa-wargdikweshin va ind 2s you mus 8 Hank 
your head over to drink’; wadl av ‘there’, ndahbaaning,1/ loc “in the wale hole! 


15.2.3 Demonstrative Locative Adverbs 


'A host of dialectally variable DEMONSTRATIVE Tocative adverbs exist Such adverbs 
express location in very general terms, in relation 10 some reference point, usually the res 
tion of the speaker. General locative adverbs are thus like demonstrative prongs. le h 
also get their reference in relation to some established reference point, usually ve die My 
speaking. These locationals sometimes behave like nominals, for ‘example, in U 


Which relative clauses are associated with them. The Jocational wedi is ee ae 
noun in Rhodes 1985. The followin: b 3 


table lists une common general Toca 
lowed by a few examples. 
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maa 
zhiwi ‘there’ (M) 
wid, odi, 0041 “there; over there” 


wedi “that over there’ (na) 








(44) Wadi gliwednong gye go e-bngishmos Bi i-wnjibaawag giw Naadweswag 
gna-bi-mwinewaajig niw Wjibwen maanpit nikekmig 


“From the Noth and from the West came those Iroquots f0 attack the Ojibwe here 
in this part of the country’ (AM23.27) 


Wat ay ‘over there’ gliwednong av “nthe noah’ gye av ‘and’; e-bgishmog vical 
(CONS) where IN ses’ giebi-wnjibaawag vai ind 3pProx ‘ANpl came hither fom 
there’: gl prn 3pProx ‘those"; Naadweswag na 3pProx ‘Iroquois (PL) 
aa-biemwinewaajig 1a fc conj port 3pProxe3obv (CCN) who (ANpI) came and 
antacked ANoby'; ni pra Joby “thadthose”; Whibwen na Joby ‘Ojibwe’; maanpll ay 
‘here’; nlkekmig ay ‘side of the border.” 


(48) Gehi-zaaghigan zhonda ge-dgog, mii zhonda ge-bi-zhaawaad ge-gligoonyKeie 


“There will be a big lake here, where people will come to fish, (SO3.35) 


Gehi-zaaghigan ni Os ‘big lake": zhonda av ‘here; ge-dgog vit ic conj 0 *(CCNI) IN will 
be theres mil av ‘and’ zhonda ay ‘here’; ge-bi-zhaawaad vai ic conj 3pProx (CCN) 
‘ANpl will come’; ge-ligoonykejig vai ic con) part 3pProx (CCNJ) ANP! who will fish! 
(46) Mii go nendaajiihang wa kwe nmadbid zhiwi. 


“That is why the woman was stirring it as she sat there.” (SO1.17) 


Mil ay ‘that 





go nendaajithang vii ic conj 3sProx»0 '(CCNJ) ANsg was beating i 
ke na JsProx ‘woman’; nmadbid vai conj 3sProx "(CON3) ANsg sat"; zhiwi ay there 
(47) 


Ngoding dash go naa maanda zhi-gdogshkaag jiimaan, mii gii-aapjibzoysan £Y° 
20 widi nbiing gii-ngishnaan, 


“Still at one time, when the canoe tipped to one side like this, I fell out and {um 
bled there into the water. (AM6.3) 
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Neodling av ‘once’: dash ay ‘then’, maunda pr Os “this';zhl-dogshkaug vii con) 0 
{CONJ) IN tipped to one side’; jimaan ni Os "boat; mi av ‘then gil-aupjib it 
cconj 1s (CONS) 1 fell ou to my pecs gye av ‘and! wid av ‘over there” big nfo 
‘into the water’; gil-bngishnaan vai conj Js (CONS) | fell’ i 


(48) Gaa dash miinwaa wiikaa ngii-zhaastimin odi. 


“And we never went there again’ (AK1.10) 


(Gua av “not; dash av ‘then’; miinwaa av ‘age 
ind Ip neg “we didn't go there’: odi av there" 





V; wiikaa ay ‘ever’; ngiiezhaasiimin vai 


When demonstrative locatiyes are used in combination with other words, it seems that 
their usual position is after the verb, often at the end of the clause containing them, though 


‘exceptions to this pattern are common as well (¢.g., (47), above), The following examples 
illustrate post-verbal position, 


(49) Mii-sh giiwenh gii-nkwebnaad wa nini, gii-mjimnaad iidig [2hiwi waikaaning), 
“But that man caught hold of him, probably grabbing him {there on his arm)” 


Mii-sh av ‘and then’; giiwenh av ‘so the story goes’, wii-nkwebnaad via con) 
4sPoxe3oby “(CON3) ANsg caught hold of ANoby’, wa pr 3sProx “this, ini nar 
34Prox ‘man’; gii-mjimnaad via con) JsProx»3oby “(CONJ) ANsg grabbed ANoby'; 
lidig av “probably”; zhiwi ay ‘there’; wnikasning nid 0 loc ‘on ANsg's arm: (S120) 








(50) Aaniish mii sa gii-maajaad ginwenh bezhig nini, gil-zhaad (wad! 
ziisbaakdokaaning). 


“So this man set off alone, and went over {there fo the sugar camp)’ (SO18) 


Aaniish ay “well”; mii av ‘then’; gi-maajaad vai con] 3sProx (CONS) ANsg let’ 
siiwenh a “so the story goes’; bezhig num "a certain’ ini na 3sProx ‘man’, gil-zhoad 
vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANse went there's wad ay "there's ziishaakdokaaning ni /oc 0 
“to the sugaring place? 


“The postzverbal position of these expressions is in-contras 10 the use of tie DEMONSTEA 
rive Locanives alone, which seem to more frecly occur both before the verb, as in (SI): 
below, and after it, as in (52), 


(51). Mil giiwenh zhiwé gi-gbeshwaad. | And soit seems ha (hey rade camp there 


Mil av ‘and’; gliwem av “evidently; zlvel av “there's ii-ghesh wand yal con) 3PP7O% 
(CONS) ANpl camped (S033) 
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(52) Mii go nendaajithang wa kwe nmadbid zhiwi. 


chat is why the woman was sting itas SBE st there’ (SO1.17) 


i ie conj 3sProx+0 “(CCNJ) ANsg was beating IN’; wa pra 


» Sand"; nendaajiihang ¥" 
Millay ands ena sn’; nmadbid vai con) 3sProx (CON) ANsg sa’ 


3sProx ‘that’; kwe na 3sProx ‘wom: 
ahiwi av ‘there. 


PRE-ADVERB WAS- ‘BEYOND’. To express relatively more distant location, the 
pre-adyerb was, "beyond, can be ‘added 0 a distal demonstrative adverb, ¢.g., was-odi 


was-oodi, was-wadi, all of which mean ‘way over there. 


15.3 General Directional Adverb Nakeyaa, Nikeyaa 


‘To specify general direction toward another location, or orientation with respect to 
another location, the general directional adverb nakeya (also nikeya) is used, In the usage 
of Andrew Medler, nakeyaa follows the word it modifies, in (53) and (54), locative noun 
forms, and in (55), a locational IMPERSONAL verb (vil), e-bgandaanmak, ‘where the wind 
strikes,’ 


(53) Gii-mbispwaashkni ziibiing nakeyaa, | ‘He leaped up in the direction of the iver 


Giliembi-gwaashkni vai ind 3sProx “ANsg jumped up’; ziibiing ni 0 loc “toward the 
river’; nakeyaa ay ‘in such a direction’ (AM35.24) 





(54) Nbiing dash nikeyaa gidaaki gii-bngishin 


“Down he fell into the water in the direction of the foot of the bluff.’ (AM36.21) 


bling ni loc “ino the water’; dash av ‘then’; nikeyaa av ‘in that direction’; pidaakl at 
1p of hill’; gi-bngishin vai ind 3sProx ‘ANse fell, 





(55) E-bgandaanmak maanoo nakeyaa da-wnjigaabwi aw waa-wiikwebnind. 


"By all means, the person who is to be charmed must stand in the direction 
toward which the wind is blowing. (AM30,9) 


E-bgandaanmak vii ic conj 0 "(CCN3) where the wind strikes’; muanoo av 
‘deliberately’; nakeyaa av ‘in such a direction’; da-wnjigaabwi vai ind 3sProe “ANSE 
‘will stand back ftom there’, aw prn 3sProx ‘that'; waa-wiikwebnind via ic con) Patt 
sr3sProx(CCNS) who (ANsg) will be put under a love spell” 
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15.4 Indefinite Location with Ngoji 


: fis Be often corresponding to English somewhere and anywhere, is indi- 
cated in Nishnaabemwin with the locational adverb ngoji (also ngwaji), which commonly 
precedes the verb it is associated with, The following examples illustrate ils use. 

(56) Wegnesh ngwaji gaa-nji-zhaayan? | ‘Why did you go off somewhere?’ 
Wegnesh prn inter 0 ‘what’; ngwaji av ‘somewhere’: gaa-nji-zhaayan vai (¢ conj 2s 
*(CCNJ) from what did you go” (AM39.575) 
(57) Naan’ godnong gaa wii yaasii aw nini bbaa-ndawenjiged ngoji bgodkamig. 
“Sometimes the man of the family would not be at home, having gone off hunting 


somewhere in the wilds, (AM32.2) 


Naan‘godnong av ‘sometimes’; gaa av ‘not’; wii av ‘then’; yaasil vai ind 3sProx neg 
"ANSg is not there’; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; nini na 3sProx ‘man’. bbaa-ndawenjiged vai 
conj 3sProx (CON) ANsg go around hunting’; ngoji av ‘somewhere’; bgodkamig ay’ 
“out in the wilds.” 


This adverb appears in construction with other adverbs, too, as in the following 


(58) Ngoji waasa zhiwdoon. | “Take it far off with you somewhere? (AM39.748) 





Ngoji av “somewhere”; wansa av ‘far’; zhiwdoon vti imp 2500 “take IN, 


15.5 Universal Location 


Universal location, or at least widely distributed location, is expressed with nina, in 
Odawa and with mai in other dialects. 
(59) Naabkwaanan wii-bgambidenoon waa-bi-wnjikaamgakin maa Sandusky gy¢ g0 


maa Cleveland gye go maa Port Huron eye go nina wan-bi-wnjibaa)ig 
damoobiiling waa-bi-yaaiig 

“Ships will come sailing from Sandusky, Cleveland, and Por Huron and rom 
everywhere people will come by automobile” (AMI64) 
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Naabkwannan ni Op ‘SHIPS sitogambidenoon vind Op"TNpL will arcive's waa 
veajkanmenkin "ic conj part op ‘wien {INDD come from a certain place’; maa ay 
“Tre ge av ana’;naa vine’: BYESY wand’ maa ay “there's gye av “ands mina ay 

everywhere waarbicwnibaaig 216 ‘onj part 3plwho (ANpl) will come from’; 

damoobiling na 3 Toc incar(s)s vnacbi-yaajig vai ic con) part ‘who (ANI will comes 
(60) Mei gii-bas-yizhaa gfi-baa-waabmaad nishnaaben | "He went all over seeing Indians? 
Mazi av ‘all overs licban-yizhas val red i 4sProx ‘ANsg went all around’; 
sgii-baa-waabmaad via con) sProxs3oby (CONS) ANSE went around seeing ANoby'; 
ishnaaben na 3obv ‘ndian\s): (AK5.9) 





15.6 Dubitative Locational Adverb Dbt 





Uncertain or unknown Tocation, corresponding 10 English ‘wherever, is expressed with 
«bj, Associated verbs have CHANGED-CONJUNCT DUBITATIVE ORDER inflection. ‘The dubia 


tive adverb iidog (also iidig) 1s also common. 


(61) Mit dash gii-magji-anbjihaawaad niw semaan dbi iidog go gaa-zhaawaagwen mi 
go eii-gtigaanaawaad. 


“And they started using the tobaceo wherever they might go), and cultivated it? 


Mii av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’, gii-maajii-aabjihaawaad va con) JpProxedobv (CON) 
'ANpl began to use ANobv’s niw pn Joby "thauthose’; semaan nd Zoby “tobacco’; abi ay 
"wherever dog av it seems’; gaa-zhaawaagwen vai ic con) dub 3pProx CONS) ANGI 
sight go's mil av and’; gi-gtigaanaawaad via con) 3pP rox» Joby \ CONJ) ANpl 
cultivated ANobv’ (AK16:5) 


(62) Mii iw dash [dibi tidig ‘gaa-izhaawaagwen). “| don’t know [where they may have 
gone)’ 


Mil ay ‘Nts iw pr Os "that’s dash ay ‘then’; dibl ay ‘wherever"; Kd ay "Ht Seems: 
izhaawaagwen vai ic conj dub 3pProx (CCN3) that ANp! might go" (AW9.42) 





15.7 General Locational Adverbs. 


me i i ee Ae of locational adverbs. A representative list is provided in Cha 
i> 6 OO wing examples illustrate the use of such adverbs. When asso 
Sra seni fs Be and (64), the adverb often directly precedes the verbs coter= 
a need a the clause is quite variable, though Tomlin and Rhodes 1992:120 
inmarked” position of rhematic (new or particularly salient) adverbs tell 
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ward, towards the beginning of the sentence, as in (63) and (64), below. 


(63) Besho endaayaan. | ‘Its near {from here} to where S live! (AM39.581) 


| Besho ay ‘nearby’; endanyaan vai ic con Ix *(CCNJ) where Live! 


(64) Waasa endaayaan, | ‘Its far to where live? (AM39.5#0) 


| Waasa av ‘far’; endaayaan vai fe conj Is (CNS) where I live? 


(65) Gzhidemgad biindig, zaam. | “Itis hot indoors, too hot! (AM39.238) 


| Gehidemgad vii Os “INspis hots biindig av ‘inside’; zaam ay "too! 


(66) Gwajiing biindaakwen. | ‘Smoke out of doors! (AM39.729) 
| Gwajiing ay ‘outside’; indaakwen vai imp 2s smoke tobacco. 


Locational adverbs ean be combined into complex, multi-word expressions, as inthe fol 
lowing sentence, where widi waasa gifwednong, ‘there far to the nor oe<urs 


(67) Gye go maaba niikaunis gchi-waasa gaa-bi-wnjbaad Miser Snow widi waasa 
sgiiwednong ge wit ji-zhi-giiwed ndawaabndang neyaab munwan widi 
gaa-bi-wnji-maajaad 








‘And my friend Mr, Snow here, who comes from very farm the north, he, 109, 
then is to go home and seck again the place from which he set out come here. 





Gye ay ‘and; maaba prn 3xProx this’ naan nad J1(3sProx) ‘my (rend 
chi-wansa ay ‘very far; gaa-bi-wnjibaad vat ic con) 34Prox (CCNI) where ANSE 
earns rom wid av ‘over ther’; waasa av far gliwednong 2) the north’; Be av 
“also: wil pn pers 3s°ANsg'; bhahicgied val con) sPro8 *(CCNJ) ANsg go home 
there’; ndawaabndang vii conj 3sPrax+0 *(CONS) ANsg look for IN’; neyaab av’ “back's 
rmiinwaa av *again’: widi av ‘over there's gan-hi-wnjismaajaad vai icon) SSP 
'(CCN3) ANse left from to come here (AM13.2) 








ie! 


Roots ATTACHED TO FINAL/-YAHIU. Adverb FINAL J-yahi ean be attached to ortenlas 
tional initials to produce general locational sdverbs. A shor, very incomplete lst with 
examples can be found in Chapter 11 (P. 523), These adverbs are often used ih association 
with nouns inflected with a Jocative suffix, or With ‘verbs having environmental medials (OF 
pre-finals), The adverbs typically precede the word they’ are associated with, whether noun 
ve verb, and may be “ffoated” tothe front of the clause, as in (69). below 


15.7.1 Locational Terms with /-yahii/ and /-yal 





———— sl 
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(68) Aabjawyahi ngit-baashkzaan- 
‘shot it right through its centre * [/aabta-/, “naif, middle’) (AM39,387) 


Aabuawyahil ain the mide igiicbaashkzaan vii ind 1s+0s ‘I shot INspe 


(69) Neamyahii yain maa nbaagning:| ‘Stay Mere under the bed.’ (/anaami-f,“under'} 


Naamyahil a ‘underneath it's yaaa vai imp 25 
‘nbaagning ni0 loc “bed (toe) (AM31:31) 


“you SG stay there"; maa ay ‘there’; 


(70) Nnandwaabmaanaan waaboozoonh, maampii dash yaa naamyahii 


miizhshoonskiag. 

“We (exe) are looking fr the rabbit and here its, under the gras" (AM39°533) 
Naandwasbmasnsan va ind Ipe3sProx "we are looking for ANS’; waaboozoonh na 
{JsProx ‘rabbit’; maampii av “here’; dash av ‘then’, yaa var ind 3sProx *ANsg is there 
rnaamyabil a “underneath it; mitzhshoonskaag vit con) 0 (CONS) there is grass! 





(71) Naawyahii dash gii-mooshkmo maa yaanid niw zhiishitban 
“He surfaced in the midst of those (obv.) ducks’ (AM38,9) [/naawi-/, ‘midst’] 
‘Naawyahil ay ‘in the middle of area’; dash av ‘then’: gii-mooshkmo vai ind 3sProx 


*ANsg surfaced’; maa ay ‘there’; yaanid vai conj Joby "(CONJ) ANoby are there’; nw 
pm Joby “thavthose"; zhiishiiban na Joby ‘duck(s)" 


(72) Ngli-naabgwepnaanaan bzhikiins, ngii-wiikbinaanaan 





shié daabaaning 
"We (excl,) roped the calf, and we pulled it into the wagon, (AM39.335) 
Ngii-naabgwepnaanaan via ind /p»3sProx ‘we roped ANsg'; bahikiins na dim 3sProx 


ngii-wikbinaanaan ia ind /p»3sProx ‘we pulled ANsg"; biinjiyhil av “inside of 
it’; daabaaning na 3 loc “into wagon? 








FORMS IN /-YAHIING/. A. variant of /-yahil/, -yahiing/ shows an ending rather like the 


suffix attached to Jocative nouns, -ing/, In use, these locative adverbs typically do not occu 
in construction with nominals. 


(73) Gijyahiing ggii-toonaan, | ‘We (incl. put ion top of the thing.’ (AM39.193) 
| Gijyahling ay ‘on top of i’; ggii-toonaan vii ind 2/»0s ‘we put INsg.” 





a 
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(74) Zam gzhide mii maa blinjiiyhiing. (1s oo hot inside here* (AM2112) 


‘Zaam ay '100"; gehide vi ind Os ‘its hot’: mii av ‘then’, 
mii av “then’; maa ay ‘ther’ . 
inside of it yen’; ma ay ‘there’; biinjilyhiing av 


(75) Sidmoo wadi gii-pagzo 





ihiing, bbaa-mbi-gwaashkni giiwenh Wadi. 
“The squirrel threw himself on top of i, and jumped up and down ($05.53) 
| Sidmoo na 3sProx “squirrel’, wadi av ‘there’; gil-pagzo vat ind 3sProx“ANsg threw self 


in such direction’; gijyihiing ay’ ‘on top of it, bbaa-mbi-gwaashkni vai ind 3sProx 
*ANsg jumped around up high’: gliwenh ay ‘reportedly’; wadi ay ‘there 





15.8 Locational Adverbs with Noun-like Finals 


Many locational expressions in Nishnaabemwin consist of SPATIAL-ORIENTATIONAL INI: 
TIALS together with noun-like FINALS specifying various geographical features, plants, and 
domestic structures and their components, A shortlist can be found in Chapter 11 (in the 
section beginning on p. 523), 


(76) Ngii-gkidoon zhoon! yaa naamkamig, 
“{ have hidden the money underground.’ (AM39. 164) 


[/naam-/ ‘underneath’; /-akamig/, “ground, ean’) 


Neilgkidoon vii ind 15-05" hid INsg’; zhoon'yaa ni Os money’; naamkamig ay 
‘underground. 


(77) Gchi-nokii aw mdimooyenh biinchiged maa gaawlaagmig, 


That old woman works hard cleaning up all around the house! (AM30 526) 
{/gaawtan, ‘al around’; -gamigl, “building’) 


Gebienokii vat ind 3sProx ‘ANsg works hard aw pr 3sProx ‘that's midimoayenh a 
3iProx “old woman’; bilachiged vai conj 3sProx (CONJ) AN¥g leans up's maa aY 
“there's gaawtaagmig ay ‘all around the building” 
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15.9 Some Specific Locational Vocabulary Sets 


adverbial locational vocabulary sets 


ig section we list a few comma 
Ee «J by means of niigaan, "frst! njiyenk 


SERIAL SEQUENCE, Serial sequence is expresse 
‘next! and shkweyaang, “ast” 
(78) Niigaan bmose. | "He walks in the lead” (AM39.71) 


| Niigaan av ‘in front’; bmose vat ind 3sPro8 *ANsg walks.” 


(79) Wiikaansan nyjiiyenh bmosewan, {-His brother walks next in order’ (AM39.152) 


Wikasnsan nad 3sPros(3oby) ‘ANse's brother’: njiiyenbs ay ‘next 10 serial order’: 


bpmosewan vai ind Joby "ANoby walks. 


(80) Shkweyaang bmose: | He walks in the rear: (AM39.70) 
| Shkweyaang av ‘yehind!; bmose vai ind 3sProx “ANSg walks” 


CARDINAL DIRECTIONS. Cardinal directions are as follows. We have not been able to 
find location terms for east and south, and speakers consulted say that they do not exist. 
























| awaabnong | 
——____|ahaawnong | 
(e)bngshimog _| (c-)bngshimog 
ininedin | eivednons 











(81) Zhiishiibag da-maajaawag zhaawnong. | “The ducks will leave for the south’ 
“hilshiibag na 3pProx ‘ducks’; da-maajaawag val ind 3pProx “ANpI will leave’ 
zhaawnong ay to the south.’ (AM39.129) 

(82) Widi giiwednong gye go e-bngishmog yii-bi-wnjibaawag giw Naadweswag 

‘gaa-bi-mwinewaajig niw Wjibwen maanpii nikekmig. 


“From the North and from the West came those Iroquois to attack the Ojibwe here 
in this part of the country” (AM23.27) 
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Widl a “over there’: liwednong ay ‘inthe nom eye ay and e-meshanog vl con 
0 '(CCNJ) where IN sets’; gii-bi-wnjibaawag vai ind 3pProx “ANpl came hither from : 
there’; giw pm 3pProx ‘those", Naadweswag na 3pProx ‘Iroquois (pl)' 
gaa-bi-mwinewaalig va ic con pat 3pProx3obv (CCNS} who ANpl came and 
attacked ANoby’, niw prn Joby ‘thav/those’, Wjibwen na Joby "Ojibwe", maanpil av 
‘here’; nikekmig av ‘side of the border” a) 


LEFT AND RIGHT. The DEVERBAL ADVERKS echi-gchi-nikaayan, ‘to your right,’ and 
echi-nmianj-nikaayan, ‘to your left’ are used to express right and left, respectively. The term 
for ‘right’ includes the preverb gchi-, ‘big, large,’ and the term for ‘left, the preverb nan 
of uncertain meaning : 

(83) Exhi-gchi-nikaayan ni-izhaan. | ‘Go fo your right! (AM39.719) 
Ezhi-gchi-nikaayan ay ‘on your night side"; ‘ni-izhaan vai imp 25 ‘go there 


(84) Ezhi-nmanj-nikaayan ni-zhaan. | “Goto your left! (AM39720) 
Ezhi-nmanj-nikaayan ay ‘on your left; ni-zhaan vai imp 2x "(you $0) go there” 
UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, Shpimsagong, ‘upstairs’ AV, and naamsagong, ‘down: 
stairs’ AV. 
(85) Gii-zhaa shpimsagong. | He has gone upstairs (AM39.58) 
Gii-zhaa vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg went there’; shpimsagong av" “upstairs” 


(86) Waya na yaa shpimsagong? | Is anyone upstairs?” (AM39.58) 


Waya prn indef 3sPrax “someone; na ay "yes/no question’; yaa val ind 3sProx“ANsg is 


there"; shpimsagong av ‘upstairs’ 





UPSTREAM AND DOWNSTREAM. Gidagjwan, “upsieam’ AV. and #isaaiyy ‘down: 
stream’ AV. There are also specific motion verbs, such as godham, sgodho, and godkozhwe, 
ail of which mean ‘paddle upstream,’ and are VAI verbs. Cl, niiskozhwe, ‘paddle down- 


stream’ VAI. 


15.10 Locative Nouns 


Nouns can be made into locational terms by the addition ofthe loca ® suffix, -ing/, and 
variation an ts form with different types of nouns is discussed at length in Chapter 4 (see 
page 193), The meaning of the ocative is relatively general, and translates into English with 


a variety of more specific terms, such as on, in, by, and at. Locative nouns are nol marked 
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ci F number and obviation, and in this 
inal grammatical categories of i a 
ere cS though they can be inflected for a possessor. Generally, locative 


forms more ‘commonly appear at the end of clauses containing them, @ feature 
noun 


is iI expressions, {hough they may also occur initially, as in sentence 
share with ather Iocational EXPOS yy demonstrative pronouns even when they are 


| They generally are not 
wae Gane 12, p. 547). The following examples illustrate the use of locative 
nouns. 
(87)... “Giiskan Iw ggoodaas, gga-goodoon dash maa mtigoonsing.” 


srTake off your dress, you are fo hang it here om bush.” (AK3.86) 


Giiskan vt imp 2:40 (you) take IN off Iw pr Os “that's ggoodaas ni 2s(0s) ‘yours 
dress’: ggu-goodoon vii ind 2500s "you 50 will hang IN: dash ay ‘then’; maa av there’; 
mtigoonsing na 3 loc ‘on bush.” 


(88) Gii-bingodwansooshkaawagjiimaaning. | ‘They came hess sx in a canoe. 


Gii-bi-ngodwaasooshkaawag vai ind 3pProx “ANpl came hither six 10 boat's 
imaaning ni 0 loc ‘in n boat.’ (AM39.128) 





(89) Daabaaning ngli-boozmi. | ‘We got on a wagon.’ (AM39-43) 
Dasbuaning na 3 loc ‘nto wagon’; ngi-boozmi vat ind 1p ‘we (excl.) got on board! 
Very commonly, as we might expect, locative nouns are used with verbs containing. 
Locative roots, directional roots, or relative roots, The following examples illustrate occit 
rence with locative roots, Note that unlike the complements of relative roots, nominals ass0- 


tiated with locational roots do not typically appear adjacent to the root or preverb im 
position before the verb. 


(90) Nii-dkamaadgaa nbising. | “I shall swim across the lake (AM39.4) 


Nil-dkamaadgan vai ind Is 'I will swim across’ [/dakam-/, ‘across’]; nbising 1/0 loc 
Nake (loc), 


(91) Gii-biinjse dhibiing, | ‘He stepped into a spring of water: (AM39.67) 


Gil-biinjse vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg fell in’ [/biind-/, “in(side)"}; dkibiing ni 0 lac “into 
spring of water. 





The followin; ms . 
laa eR es show verbs with RELATIVE ROOTS, Note that the Tocative f 
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(92) Nbiing pidoon, | "Pull itinto the water’ (AM39,747) 
| Nbling 1/0 loc “into the water’; pidoom vii imp 2se0 “pull IN to there" (relative 100 /N/} 
(93) Doopwining ngii-ndinaan, | I picked \tup from the fable’ (AM9.385) 


Doopwining ni 0 Joc ‘(from) the table’; mgll-ndinaan v4 ind Ise0s “1 gor IN {corn’ 
[relative r00t /ond/} 


(94) Nso-bboon ngii-zhaa gkinoohmaadiiwgamgong. 


‘Lwent to school for three years! (AM39.9) 





ygi-zhaa vai ind Is "1 went’ (relative root /iN/}; 

gkinoohmaadiiwgamgong ni 0 loc “to school. [relative root /N/] 

(95) Mnishenying ngii-daami, | ‘We (excl. camped on an island! (AM39.39) 
‘Mnishenying n10 loc ‘on island's ngil-danmnl vai ind Ip "we (excl) were staying there” 


| (relative root /daa/} 


“The following examples illustrate the use of aJocative POSSESSED noun, Note the lack of 
number (plural) marking on the Jocative noun in sentence (26), 
(96) Wdasaan niw gaawyan wmakzining. 
“She is putting those quills on her moccasins.’ (AM39.314), 
Waasaan via ind 4sProx»3oby “ANS puts ANObY'; nl prn Job, thauthose'sgaawyen 
na Joby ‘porcupine quil(s)s wmakining ni 3sProx(0) foc ‘on ANSE'S shoe(s)? 
(67). Gii-dsooz0 dash wnikaang. | "He gor hinself caught thereby his farm’ (AM35.42) 
Giiedsooo vai ind 3sPrax *ANsg.was caught’ dash ay then’; wnikaane JsProxi0) 
Joc ‘on ANSG's arms), 
(08) _Nil-nokii ngitgaanensing. 1°1 am going to work in my garden. (AM39.15) 
| Niismokit vai ind Js °T wll work's rgitguanensing ni dim 0 fac “in my garden” 


‘The following sentence is interesting, in that it com*int the dependent noun /doon/, 


s;nouth:" both in an incorporated verb form, and asa fres HOcalvS ROSS: 
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(99), Naii-bkigdoonehoBs gi-bkitehog ndoonins: 
He nit me on my mouth he BAY meablow on my mouth.” (AM39.347) 
“He H 
Nelicbkigdoonehog "2 ind 3sProxe1s “ANSg hit me on the mouth’s ngii:bidtchog a 
ind 3sPraxels ANSehit me’: ndooning mid 1(0) oc “onimy rout sa 
DISTRIBUTED. LocaTives. An ‘ending /-ikaang/ occurs ‘on nouns as @ locative form usu- 
ally indicating Yocation within an amorphous substance, such as water Or sand. The Roun 
vouns, Tall such Tocatives distributive locates, 


A ich take this suffix thus tend to be mass 
This locative can be contrasted with the regular locative in se! 


ntence (101). 


negwiikaang. (His daughters are playing it the sand 


wWaaansan na 3sPros(3obv) “ANSG's daughter(s)"; dnakmigeiwan vat ind Joby *ANoby 
j/are busy there’ negwiikwang ni 0 loc +n the sand? (AM39.155) 


(100) Weaansan dnakmigziwan 


(101) Gii-bmose negwiing. | He walked on the sand.” (AM39.69) 


| Giicbmose vat ind 3sProx’ANsg was walking along’ negwiing ni 0 loc ‘on the sand” 


ES, Locative suffixes are freely used with place- 


LOCATIVES WITH NOMINAL PLACENAM 
y invariant locative forms of nouns 


names, Names themselves are often relativel 


(102) Oodenaang dnaki. | He lives in Detroit’ (AM39.80) [oodena(w), NI "town, city] 


| Oodenaang. name ni loc in Detroit"; dnakii vai ind 3sProx “ANsB lives there! 
(103) Zhgaagong ngii-zhinaazhwaa. 1 ‘Lyent him to Chicago.” (AM39,278) 


‘Livgaagong name ni loc 'to Chicago’; ngii-zhinaazhwaa via ind Is»3sProx “I sent 


ANsg:' [compare zigaag, NA ‘skunk'] 
(104) Baawtigoong ngo-bboon dash gii-miinaawag ji-dgoshinowaad odi gaawitn dash 
giw aaning gii-debwetnziiwag gaawiin gii-nsidtaziiwag gaa dash gii-zhaasiiwag: 


“And they were given one year to arrive there af Sault Ste, Marie, but some of 
them didn’t believe, they didn't understand and they didn't go" (AK9.9) 
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Baawtigoong name ni loc ‘to Sault Ste. Marie’; ngo-bboon remp/ni ‘one year’, dash 
‘then’; gii-miinaawag via ind x+3pProx *ANpl were given Y"; ‘bdeubicered ane 
3pProx (CONS) ANpI will arrive’; odi av ‘there’; gauwiin av ‘not’; dash ay nen’ ey 
pn 3pProx ‘those’; aaning av “some’; gil-debwetnaliwag vai ind 3pProx neg ANDI did 
not believe’; gaawiin ay ‘not’; glisnsidtaziiwag vai ind 3pPrax neg “ANpl did not 
po gna av ‘not’; dash av so’; gil-zhaasliwag val ind 3pProx neg “ANpl did not 
go there, 


However, with the names of places that represent English borrowings, the locative suix 


is often not used. 


(105) Maampii nikekmig ndazhi-ndaadiz, baamaa dash miinwaa ngii-wa-dnakil wid 
Walpole Island. 
*Lwas bom here on this side of the order, but afterwards I went to live there om 
Walpole Island. (AM39.17) 


1 ‘side of the border’; ndazhi-ndaadiz. vai ind Is ‘Iam 


Maampii ay ‘here’; nikekmig a 
n°; ngii-wa-dnakil vai 


born there’; baamaa ay ‘later’; dash ay ‘then’; miinwam av "agai 
ind 3sProx I went to live there’, wy ‘over there. 





zhnikaadeg ggizheb, 
liste! (AM8.11) 


(106) Mii dash gii-dgoshnaang widi oodenaw Carlisle © 


“Then we arrived, in the morning, at the town which is called Carl 


Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gli-dgoshnaang vai con! Ip (CONS) we arrived’; widi ay 
“over there’; oodenaw ni Os ‘town’; exhniknadeg vil 16 CO") 0°(CCNI) IN is called’ 


ggizheb av ‘inthe morning! 
(107) Mii dash gii-maajaayaang gii-zhaayaang widi school. 


“Then we set out and went tothe school (AMS 12) 


-gilsmaajaayaang vai ony Ip “(CON)) we left’; 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash av ‘then’ 
CONJ) we went there"; widi av ‘over there” 


gii-zhaayaang vai con) Ip “( 
ce adverbs can be used with Loca- 


LOCATIVE NOUNS WITH LOCATIVE ADVERBS, Locativ 
adverb usually precedes the noun: 


tive nouns to provide further locational specification. The 
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anaamdatmi biindig wiigwaammns: 


(108) Niidgemaagan nn 
“My spouse and Isa inside the nouse: (AM39.41) 


|e nad 1s(3sProx) "MY spouse’ 





sare sitting’: blindig av “inside’s wiigwaamil 


109) Shpiming mrigong zoor0. | HE'S perched high up in the tree.’ (AM39-120) 
( 


Shpiming a “on highs mtgona ma 3 Joc ‘in the tree’, gooze val ind 3sProx“ANspis 


perched! 
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VERBAL EXPRESSIONS AS MOpIFIERS OF LOCATIVE ADVERBS. Verbal expressions can 
be used to identify or specify locations. Very commonly, such expressions serve as CLAUSAL 
MODIFIERS 10 locational adverbs such as maanpti, “here,” mad, ‘there,’ and odi, ‘there? 
‘These locative adverbial clauses consistently follow the locative adverb they are associated 
with, and usually show PLAIN CONJUNCT INFLECTION, unless the verb contains a relative 
root or relative preverb, in which case the verb shows INITIAL CHANGE. For example, the 
verb miizhshkoonskaag, in (110) below, lacks a relative and is in the plain conjunct, while 
endzhi-zhitoowaad, in (111), has relative preverb dzhi-, ‘at a certain place, and has initial 
change. 





(110) Nnanaamdabmi maa 
ngamwaad 


shkoonskaag, nnoondwaanaanig dash bneshiinyag 


“We (exe,) sat a while there in the grass, and we heard the birds singing’ 


[Nnanaamdabmi val redup ind Ip ‘we are sitting’; maa av ‘there"; miizhshkoonskaag "" 
con) 0“(CONS) IN be grassy"; nnoondwaanaanig via ind Ip3p ‘we heard ANP: dash 
‘ay “then’; bnesbiinyag na 3pProx ‘birds’; ngamwaad vai conj 3pProx (CONS) ANPl 
sing’ (AM39.532) 


(111) Mii dash gii-webtaayaan git-naadmaageyaan maa endzhi-zhitoowaad in 
miishkogmig 


“Then I began to help there where they were building a barn! (AM8.2\) 


Mii ay ‘und; dash ay then’; gli-webtaayaan vai conj Js (CONS) I began’: 
gii-naadmaageyaan vai conj [5 (CONS) | helped’; maa ay ‘there’; ‘endzhi-zhitoowsad 


vilic con) 3pProxa0 (CCNJ) where ANpl make IN’: iw pn Os ‘that; mlishkogmig m0 
‘ears 
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12) Gaa-sh go wiikaa wgii-nenmaasii ji-zhaanid odi endzhi-gkinoohmoondwaa giw 
binoojiinyag, mii go eta gii-maajiinaazhkawaad ji-bbaa-ndawenjgenid, 


‘She never allowed him to go there where the children were taught, but only sent 
hhim to go out hunting (AK13.5) 


Gaa-sh ay “not then’; wilkwa ay ‘ever’ 





. weii-nenmaasil via ind 3sProx»3oby neg “ANsp 
did not permit ANoby’; ji-zhaanid vai con) Joby “ANsg could go there’; od av “there's 


endzhi-gkinoohmoondwaa via ic con) x«3pProx (CCN}) where ANpl were taught 
there’. giw prn 3pProx ‘those’: binoojiinyag na 3pProx ‘children’, mil ay “but'; eta av 
‘only’; gii-maajiinaazhkawaad via conj 3sProxe3oby (CONS) ANsg sent ANoby 
away’; ji-bbaa-ndawenjgenid vai conj Joby ‘(CONJ) ANoby would go around hunting,” 








LOCATIVE EXPRESSIONS WITH RELATIVE ROOTS & PREVERBS. Verbal locative _expres~ 
sions also occur without any associated adverb, as ADJUNCT CLAUSES showing standard 
conjunct order inflection. The verbs of such expressions often have a relative root or pre- 
verb, which shows initial change, Such clauses commonly follow the main clause. 


(113) Gnabaj zgimenh ngii-bdakhogdig, ngizhiibii gaa-namid. 
“A mosquito must have stung me; Lam itching where it bit me.’ (4M39.552) 


[RELATIVE ROOT /IN*, ‘there; 10, thus’; INITIAL CHANGE: gii-> pads) 


Gnabaj av ‘perhaps’; zgimenh na 3sProx ‘mosquito’; mgi-bdakhogdig via ind dub 
4sProxe Is “ANsg pierced me's ngiahiibil vat ind Js ‘itch’; gaa-namid via ie con) 
3sProxe]s (CCNJ) where ANsg bit me? 


(114) Niijkiwenh ngii-nmadbimi endzhi-bgizwaad, 


"My friend and I sat where they bathe (.., at the batbing beach); (AM39.578) 
[RELATIVE Prievens /dazhi-y, ‘at such place,'s INITIAL CHANGE dzhi-> endehi-| 





Niikiwenh na 1s(3sProx) “my foend'; ngiienmadbim vat ind Ip ‘we sal 
endzhi-bgizwaud vai ic conj 3pProx “(CCNI) where ANI swim.’ 


(115) Waasa endaayaan, | 'Itis far to where I live.” (AM39.580) 
{Irregular RELATIVE component /en/ akin to iN, “there 10s thus’ INITIAL 
CHANGE: daa > endaa) 





Wansa av ‘far’; endaayaain val ic conj Is (CCN) where ive 


THE LOCATIONAL (SUBORDINATING) PREVERB ‘A+ The preverb a- celts ae times 
in the recorded texts of Andrew Medler, and serves as a Jocational SUBOKDINATOR: 


—— 
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116) Njityenh ngiiamadab cvmadBid ‘Tsu nex fo him where he sat’ (AM39.S¥4) 
( yu 


Aiyent ov "next in serial ode 
{jgProx'(CONI) where ANSE st 


der ngi-nmedab val ind 75“ sat" nied Vai con) 


(42) Ngashi gi biehan maa aenaayaa gil-bi-waabmid nembaawannen. 


“My mother came fo where I was sleeping to sce whether I was asleep? 


eas nad 1s(35Prox) my mother : siibiechaa val ind 3sProx “ANsg came hither’ 
va ay there’; enbaayaan vai conj 18 (CON) where I sleep": giisbi-waabmid via con) 
suProvels (COND) ANsg came and saw me's nembaawaanen vai ic conj dub Is 
“(CCNJ) I might be sleeping (AM39.668) 








PREVERB a- can undergo INITIAL CHANGE, becoming €- 


(418) E-bgandaanmak maanoo nakeyaa da-wnjigsab\ a waa-wiikwebnind 


“By all means, the person who is to be charmed must stand in the direction foward 
which the wind is blowing’ (AM30.9) 


-bgandaanmak vil ic conj 0 (CCNJ) where the wind strikes’; maanao “by all 
rreans"; nakeyas ay ‘in such a direction’; da-wnjigaabwi vai ind 3sProx’ ANSE will 
stand back from there’; aw pm 3sProx ‘that’; waa-witkwebnind via ic con) part 
‘ta3sProx "(CCN1) who (ANSg) will be put under a love spell’ 


LOCATIONAL FOCUS. Locations can serve as the FOCUS of mii-focus constructions. 


(119) Ngii-baashkzwaa jidmoonh, mii gwa naa maampii gaa-ndaakwiiyaan 


“[have shot a squirrel; it's here that I shot from’ (AM39.574) 





jldmoonh na 3sProx “squirrels il 
‘ndaakwiiyaan vai ic con) Is "(CCN)) 


Negil-baashkzwaa via ind /s»3sProx ‘I shot ANS 
ay ‘and’; gwa av ‘indeed’, maampii av ‘here’; gas 
1 shot from there’ 


LOCATIVE RELATIVE CLAUSE FRAGMENTS. Rhodes 1996:11 discusses what he cals He 
ative relative clause fragments, which “occur in positions like relative clauses and molly 
the head nouns in the way that relative clauses do, but lack the locative verb yaa te 


(there), which is suggested by the sense of the whole construction.” He cites as an 
the following: 
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(126) iw majikan endnizyaan, | ‘the fence at my. place (lit, where I live)’ (AMI1.4) 
| iw pr Os ‘that’; mnjikun ni Os fence"; endnizyaun vai ic con) Is “(CCNS) where | live 
Here one might expect a participial form of the locational verb yaa, ‘be (there)' Vi, to 


occur with tw mayikan, “that fence.” Rhodes further observes that the only time a locative 


verb explicitly occurs is when there is no head noun, as in the following example, which has 
a demonstrative pronoun giwi, but no noun, : 


(121) giwi eyaajig wedi. | ‘the ones who are there,’ (SO) 
giwi pr 3pProx ‘those’; eynajig vai ic conj part 3pProx (CCN3) who (ANpl) are there! 
wedi ay “there” 


15.12 Expressing Manner 


‘The SEMANTIC RELATION of MANNER expresses the way in which an action or event 
occurs. Manner expressions very often show the relative root /iN-/, “in such way; thus/s0, 10 
there,’ or its associated relative preverb, /izhi-/, as in the following examples, 
(122) Ggii-zhichge na dash iw gaa-zhi-gkinoohmoonaan? 
“Did you do the way I taught you?’ (AM30.32) [rel. py. izhi-/] 
Geii-zhichge vai ind 2s “did you SG do"; ma ay "yes/no question's dash ay ‘then’; Iw prn 


(Os ‘that’; gaa-zhicgkinoohmoonaan via ic con) Is+25 (CCNJ) how I taught you (50) 10 
dos 


(123) Gaa wii ngii-nwesii enwewaad. [rel, 11. /IN/] 


*{ did not pronounce the way they did.’ (AM).2) 





| Gua wii av ‘not’: ngii-nwesti vai ind Is neg "I di ‘speak 50"; enwewaud vai ie con) 


| 3pProx (CCN}) way ANpI speak 
(124) Mii dash gaa-nag, Waabndamog ow nbiish echnaagwak. 
AL said to him, "Look at he way this water Zooks.” (AMIO.13) (rel ANI 


to ANSE": 


Mit qv and"; dash av’ ‘then’; gaa-nag vtaic con) 1s+3sPrax 4(CON}) I said 
eahnaagwak 


2p ‘look at IN; ow pen Os "this"; mblish nt Os ‘water’ 





Waabndamog vt inp 
vi ic conj 0 (CCNS) how IN looks! 
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tive finals indicating physical orientations 
vi with roots and initials that speci{y manne 
in words, A quick 1ook at some of the entes 
nner concepts are in Nishnaabe. 


ROOT SPECIFICAT 
and various Kinds of motion (YP! 
Specification for manner is often coded within words A 
aejer run” in Rhodes 1985 makes lest how prominent m: 


muwin word structure. 








“pun awkwardly’ | /biim/ _[wisted, winding’ 
“run backwards’ | /azhel backwards 
7gichiikaa! | “quickly” 

Tehaawse/_| “Jame” 


TW | biimbatoo 
(2) | zhebtoo 
@ | gzhitkeabtoo_| ‘run quickly 
































7) | chaawsebtoo “run lame 
‘Sy [pejbtoo _| runslowly” Toe) “lowly 
TH Tabjbioo _[runconstantly’ | /aabii "constantly" 








MANNER PREVERBS AND ADVERBS. There are also preverbs and adverbs that expressly 
indicate the manner in which an action is performed. & Jist of such adverbs is provided in 
Chapter 3 (page 142). A. couple of illustrative examples are provided here: in (125), with 


preverb wiinge-, ‘carefully’ and in (126) with free adyerb weweni, “properly. 


| “They questioned her very carefully, (SO217) 





(125) Wiinge-gewejmaawaad go tid 
‘Winge-gewelmaawand via conj 3pProxrsabv “(CON}) ANpl questioned ANoby 
carefully’; Hig av ‘it seems” 


(126) Mii dash git-wahitood iw baagndibehgan, ge go gii-goodood tw ji-baaten' 
weweni 


‘So then he made that war club and hung it up £0 dry properly’ (AM31.21) 


Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gli-wzhitood y1i conj 3sProxe0 “(CONJ) ANSE made IN’; 
iw prn Os ‘that’, baagndibehgan ni Os ‘war club"; gii-goodood yri con) IsProxe0 
*(CON}) ANsg hung up IN‘:iw pra Os ‘that; jebaatenig vi conj 0 (CONS) IN would 
dey"; weweni av “properly.” 






The most common manner preverb is no doubt gchi-, which indicates the mannet of 
action in terms of its degree or intensity. 


(127) Gehi-mnise giwenh, aapji go gehi-nokii 
“He evidently cut lots of wood, and really working hard.’ (SO4.54) 





Gehi-mnise vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg gets lots of firewood 
cay ‘really’; gchi-nokii var ind 3sProx ‘ANsg works hard. 


enh ay “reportedly” 
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(128) Megwaa-sh go maaba Niibaakhom gchi-miigaazwaad, mii-sh gii-gkendmowaad 
“While Nibakom (and his men) were fighting hard, they realized something? 
Megwaa av ‘while’; dash ay ‘then’; maaba pn 3sProx this’; Nitbaakhom na 3sProx 


eee vai con] 3pProx"(CONJ) ANpi greatly fought mish 
| ay ‘and then’; gil-gkendmowaad yti con) 3pProx»0 "(CONJ) ANpl realized IN. (506.30) 


15.121 Expressions of Similarity (Likeness) 


Expressions of similarity between two people or objects are made by using relative root 
JiN-/ in conjunction with a rich variety of verbal finals, In the simplest form, the subject fol- 
Jows the verb, and the object of comparison precedes it, marked with a locative suffix, /-ing/ 
if itis a noun, as in the following examples. 

(129) Mhiingning zhinaagzi gday. | Your (sz.) dog looks like a wolf: (MC) 

Mhiingning na 3 loc ‘wolf (loc); zhinaagai vai ind 3sProx 'ANsg looks like’: gday nad 
24(3sProx) ‘yourdog! 

(130) Mhiingning zhinaageiwag gonda nimookaajiinyig. 

“Those dogs look like wolves: (MC) 


Mhiingning na 3 loc ‘wolf (loc); ahinaagziwag vai ind 3pProx ANpI look 80's gonda 
pm na SpProx ‘these"; nimookaajiinyig na 3pProx “dogs 


(131) Mhiingning zhinaagziwan wdayan. Her dogs look like wolves! (MC) 


Mbiingning na 3 loc “wolt (oc) zhinaagaiwan vai ind 3oby “ANObY Took(s) like! 
wdayan nad 3sProx{3oby) ‘ANse's dog” 


Other auributes besides appearance can be compared, using diferent verbs. The follow- 
ing examples are representative, Example (134) is particularly interesting, 1 that it has 
free noun, giigoonh, ‘fish, serving as an initial to VII final fipogod/, ‘taste! 
| -Your (sg.) dog smells like a skunk® (MO) 
yal ind 3sProx “ANsg smells like’; gday 


(132) Zhgaagong zhimangei eday: 


‘hgaagong na 3 foc "skunk (loc)'; zhimang: 
nad 25(3sProx) ‘your dog! 
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{your (9g) dog sounds like a wolf (MC) 





(133) Mhiingning nitaagzi gd 
ilingning na Foe 3 "Wo (100+ ltangal vai ind 3sProx “ANse sounds likes pday nag 
2x(3sProx) ‘your dB! 

(134) Giigoon(y)pozod ‘maanda wiiyaas. | This meat tastes like fish! (MC) 

Giigoonty)pogod 9! ind Os ‘INsg tastes like fish’; maanda prn Os ‘this’; wliyaas ni Os 


een 
(135) Maanaajpogod maanda wityans 1 "This meat tastes bad (he.,as if rotten)’ (MC) 


| Maanaajponod wind “tNsg tastes bad"; manda prn Os “(his'; wilyaas ni Os meat! 


(136) Bmideng daa-gil-toon waya maanda wilyaas, epogok 
This meat tastes like someone put itn ol’ (MC) 
‘Bmideng ni 0 loc ‘in oil; dan-gictoon vii ind JsProxeOs ‘ANsg must have put INSg'; 
-waya pru indef 3sProx ‘someone’; maanda pr Os his’; wiiyans ri Os ‘meat’; epogok 
vil ic conj 0 (CCN) IN tastes 50" 

(137) Waasechganaabkoong zha-yaawag gonda zhoomaankenyig, 
“These coins feel like glass.” (MC) 
Wansechganaabkoong ni 0 [oc ‘window glass (loc)/; zha-yaawag vat ind 3pProx'ANpL 
te so'; gonda prn na 3pProx ‘these’; zhoomaankenyig na 3pProx ‘coins? 

(138) Gnebgoong zha-yaamgad maanda sabaab, | ‘This rope feels like a snake. (Mc) 


Gnebgoong na 3 loc “snake (loc)'; zha- 
‘this’; sabaab ni Os “cord” 





gud vit ind Os ‘INsgis like’ maanda pr 





‘The assertion of likeness may involve an action of situation, as in the following. whic 
have clauses with independent order-inflected verbs associated with the relative element: 
(139) Zhgaagon daa-gii-nkweshkwaawaan zhimaagziwan wdaysn 


“Her dog smells like it encountered a skunk.’ (MC) 


‘Lhgangon na Joby ‘skunk(s)"; daa-gilenkweshkwaawaan via. ind 3pProx~30b¥ *ANp 


met ANoby’; zhimaagriwan vai ind Joby “ANoby smell(s) like’ wdayan nad 
3sProx(oby) ‘ANsg’s dog(s); 
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(140) Zhgangon daa-gii-nkweshkwaawaan zhimaagziwag gonda nimookaanjiinyig. 
“These dogs smell like they encountered a skunk,’ (MC) 


“ingangon ria Joby ‘skunk(s)'; das-plicnkweshkwaawaan via ind 3pPraxeSobv "ANpL 
inet ANoby's dhlmangrwag va ind jpProx “ANI smell e's pond pm na prox 
"these"; nlmookaanjiinyig na 3pProx ‘dogs 





Richard Rhodes (1990:5) observes an important point about constructions involving rel- 
ative elements, namely that ‘there are no non-clausal relative root complements which are 
referential’ To understand what he means by this, consider the preceding examples, (129) 
‘and (130), where dogs are described as looking like wolves, Note that the reference is not to 
any specific wolves, but rather to the general class of ereatures named with the Nishnaabe- 
mwin noun, mhiingan, ‘wolf? This is anon-referential usage, as opposed to reference that is 
to a specific individual, such as maaba mhiingan, “this wolf! 

‘Because first and second persons can only be referred to by means of personal pronouns, 
which are inherently referential, itis common to express comparisons with a fist or second 
person as the object of comparison by means of interlocked reltive-ro0) verbal expressions 
ech as the following. Rhodes 1990:5 observes that these structures resemble corelatives, 
Which are used in some languages to express the equivalents of relative clauses.! Notice in 
the example below that identical verbs are used, zhinaagozl ‘Took so: with relative root 
AN/. 


(141) Ezhnaageiyaanh gdizhnaagoz. | "You look like me: (MC) 
| Ezhnaageiyaanh vat ic con) 1s"(CCNI) as, Hook’; gdizhnaagor. vai ind 2s ‘you look 50) 


Rhodes also notes that constructions of this type are used when a referential animate 
would otherwise be the complement of a relative root, though a fe conte possessed 
vranimates also seem to be expressed inthis way, such as the widely used verbal expression 
specifying the location of one’s residence, €-8 ‘endaayaanh and endaad, literally, ‘where | 
ee and «where ANsg live, as opposed to rare imiigwaan, my house! and wmniigiwaan 
“ANsp’s house. 

“There are also transitive verbs (VTA and v7) specifically involving comparison and si- 
itarity, using the relative root /iN-/, such as naw “resemble AN,'in the following: 


(142) Wmishoomisan dinwaan ngwis. | "Myson takes after his grandfather! (MC) 


‘Waishoomisan nad 3sProx(3oby) “ANSE's grandfather dimwaam vt ind 3sProxeSobv 
-ANsg resembles ANobv'; newis "4 Is(3sProx) ‘my son! 


1 Sce. for example, the presentation in Keenan 1985:PP- 165-168, 
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“The following sentences provide additional examples of comparisons 


(149) Naasaab nitaagzi wa baspid mamaayin entaagzinid. 
(143) Ezhnaagzid zhinaagziwan wéayan ngwis. | ‘My son's dog looks like him" (MC) amici oe sae ea) 
ahnaagaid vai ic conj 3sPrax (CCND) |ANsg looks $0”; zhinaagziwan vat ind Joby 
van looks) ike’; wdayan nad 3sProx(30by) “ANSE s dog(s)'s ngwis na s{3sProx) 


my son” 





Nese Faia the same way’; mitaagzl vai ind 3sProx“ANsg sounds so’; wa pn 3sProx 
‘that’; baapid vat conj 3sPrax(CONJ) ANvg laughs’; mamaayin nad 3s Prax(Soby) 
‘ANsg's mother’; entaugzinid vai ic conj Joby “(CCNJ) ANoby sounds $0 
, : 

(144) Meko-bmasening gi-noknowe! ndaanis girtasenWane ne 





Naasaab naapi wa mamaayin entaagzinid. | ‘She laughs the same way as her mother! 
“My daughter dessd like a wich for Halloween (MC) 


In £ 

| Naasaab ay “in the same way’; naapl val ind JsProx *ANsg laughs in such way’; wa prn 
y 3sProx that"; mamaayin nad 3sProx(Joby) “ANse’s mot 

eko-basssening ia fo witch 10)" git noknowe val ind JsProx “ANSg rested Joby '(CCNJ) ANoby sounds 50." (MC) imei S 
daanks nad [a(3sProx) ‘my duughter:eibtasenwang vii con) 0 (COND) when IN was 

Halloween’ 


(151) Naasaab naabkaadan gdasbaab niin genii enaabkaadmaanh. 


(145) Zhimaagnishiing ngii-noknowe, {I was dressed up like a soldier’ (MC) 





“Tie your rope the same way that ! do." (MC) 
“Zhimangnishling na 3 Toc ‘soldier (00)"; gilenoknowe val ind 1+ “I dressed so. Naasaab ay ‘in the same way’; naabkaudan v1 (mp 25+0 “Wie IN’; gdasbaab 1/25/05) 


“your rope’; niin prn pers Is ‘I's genil prn pers [x “Lalso'; enaabkaadmaanh vii ic con) 


(146) Naasaab nozekwe wa nini enzekweyaanh, Is» (CCN3) as bie IN. 


“That man cooks the same way that Ido.’ (MC) 





(152) Gaawii dbishkoo ezhi-bmibzoochgeyaanh zhi-bmibzoochgesii mBill 
Naasaab av ‘in the same way"; nozekwe vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg cooks in such way’; wa Bill doesn't drive the same way that! do, (MC) 
pm 3sProx ‘tha’; nini na 3sProx ‘man'; enzekweyaanh vai ic conj Is \(CCNJ) {cook in 
‘such way.” | Gaawii av ‘not’; dbishkoo ay ‘ike’; ezhi-bmibzoochgeyaunh vat ic cons (COND) as 
thus drive’; zhi-bmibzoochgesii vat ind neg 3sProx ‘ANsg does not dive 90" 
(147) Naasaab zhi-jiibaakwe wa nini ezhi-jiibaakweyaanh, 
(153) Daa-bkade zhinaagzi nday, | “My dog Jooks hungry’ (MC) 
“That man cooks the same way that I do! (MC) 


| Daa-bkade vai ind 3sProx “ANsg should be hungry’; zhinaaga) var ind 3sProx “ANSE 
Jooks like’; nday nad /s(4sProx) ‘my dog, 





Naasaab ay ‘in the same way’; zhi-jiibaakwe vai ind 3sProx “ANsg cooks so’; wa Pm 


3sProx that’ nini na 3:Prox ‘man’, exhi-jiibaakweyaanh vai ic conj Is “(CCNI) 1 cook 
Insuch way. (154) Aapji go naa bngwiing git-zhi-yandig, | It must have been very much like ashes. 


| Aapji av ‘really’; bmgwiing ni 0 loc ‘like ashes’ gifezhi-yandig vit (nd dub Os "INsg was 
(148) Naasaab nwe wa nini enweyaanh, 


like’ ($05.48) 





“That man has the same accent as me (speaks the same way as Wo)’ (MC) 





eee ay ‘in the same way'; nwe vai ind 3sProx “ANsg speaks so”; wa prm 3sProx 
‘that’; nini na 3sProx ‘man’; enweyaanh vai ic conj 1s “(CCN3) 1 speak in such way” 


1 Perhaps a variant of /inokonaye 


16 
Time and Circumstance 


16.1 Expressing Time 


Nishnaabemin has a rch system of TENSE inflection by which a verbal expression ca 
te sel in the presen, the past, or the future, Italso has MODAL preverbs to indicate posi 
ity and obligation, and ahost of preverbs with associated roots that signal aspectal nai 
‘uch the beginning and end of an event of action. DIRECTIONAL preverbs can be used wid 
temporal meanings as well, There are aso verbal inflectional MODES, indicated by sft 
inflections, which index the time in which a verbal event takes place relative to another and 
the degree of certainty with which an assertion is made, including the DUBITATIVE MODE 
PRETERIT mode and PRETERIT DUBITATIVE mode, There are ways 10 make subordinge 
clauses that specify time relations, Distinet temporal adverbs exist as well, and there at 
impersonal verbs which make reference to temporally defined concepts. In this section we 
will examine all of these different resources. The following chart summarizes some ofthe 
different ways of indicating time in Nishnaabemwin 





Verb Tenses Present (doo-/da-/di-), Past (git- 
Future (wii-, da-/ga-) 





























Verb Tnflectional Modes Tndicative, Preterit, Dubitative, 
Preterit Dubitative 
“Modal Preverbs ‘daa-, gil- 
Directional Preverbs as Time 
Aspectual Preverbs and Roots 
‘Temporal Adverbs 
| Temporal Verbs | 








giizhgad, naagshi, dbikad, etc 
| namhe-giizhgad, 


| pil... megwaa.... etc. 











| Temporal Clauses 
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16.2 Tense and Mood 


Tense is expressed by means of distinct preverbs for past and future. Present tense was 
historically not usually marked. In contemporary usage, however, what were historically 
extended person prefixes are now used in present tense contexts in independent order inflec- 
tion, as a means of stabilizing some of the variation in verb stems introduced by syncope: 
“These person prefixes thus indirectly index present tense 

‘Tense preverbs occur with verbs inflected for the INDEFENDENT and CONJUNCT ORDERS; 
imperative verbs have INMEDIATE and DELAYED modes, bul these modes are expressed by 
‘means of inflectional suffixes, rather than by means of the system of tense preverbs, Verbs 
inflected for conjunct order are also subject to INITIAL CHANGE, which often affects the 
tense preverb, as itis frequently word-initial. 

“The past tense preverb is gi-, which does not show variation in its form, though it ean 
undergo initial change, becoming, gad-. There are two future tense preverbs. wii-, which 
‘usually implies volition or desire (changed form waa:), and da-/gar, which implies "conse 
{quence or obligation, rather than will” (Rhodes 1985:124). The later future tense displays 
irregular (SUPPLETIVE) ALLOMORPHY, in is independent order variation between da and 
‘ga-, and in the plain conjunct form, which is j- (the changed eonjunet form is ge) The fol 
owing chart lays out the basic scheme of tense preverbs. I have also included the TENSE: 







































LESS SUBORDINATING PREVERB, a, which is discussed below. 

[Independent Plain Conjunct | Changed Conpunct | 
[Henseless [= ® is 
| Present | haere _ 

gda-, gdi-, pdoo- 

| | wda-, wai, woo bas 
[Past [gle Bie | gaa _| 
i wile | wile waa- 
[Fuure | ga/da ie gee 








16.2.1 Present Tense 


Present tense is used 10 refer to verbal events taking place at the time of speaking, or at 
the same time as some other temporalirefersnce point within t disea Fe Vets in a 
present tense, according to their traditional form, do not Show any ene reves a inthe 
following examples: in (1), prefix /ni-) ‘fist persons is added aie i 
}waabandam/, ‘see IN’; in (2). prefix /eid-/ “second person {s added to stem /ayaaw/. 





(1) Nwaabndoan jiimaanim:|'Tsee tis boat’ (MC22.1) 


Nowasbndaan vitind LzoOs I see INsg' manna 1 SsProxtOs) “ANSg's boat” 


_ 
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2) Bkweclgan na gdayaawaa ge-shamyaangban 
6 


‘Do you have any bread you could feed us?” (AK7.12) 


Prox bread na av "yesno question's dayaawaa va ind 26+35Ppay 


Bkwerhganvia 31 
ic con} 2s*]p (CCNJ) you (sg) could feed us 


“you have ANse’s ge-shamyaangban 72 
(excl)? 


Formany contemporary speakers the extended person prefixes are very commonly us 
in present tense contexts. Note that such prefixes are not exclusively tense markers, since 
they also oceur with possessed nouns. They ae in complementary distribution with pat and 
future tense preverbs, and as such, implicitly signal present tense, These prefixes only ocr 
‘with first and second person forms of intransitive verbs, but with all persons for transites 
vind VAto verbs. Third person intransitives don't show the prefixes because historically thy 
had no person prefixes, And, af course, the prefixes occur only in the independent onder, 


7) 


(3) _Ndoo-mmaangshkiinzhgwe. | have big eyes” (EM) 


‘Ndoo-mmaangshklinzhgwe vai ind /s "I have big eyes” 
(4) Enso-biidoowaani coffee, nda-oo-nendaan creamict, 

"Whenever I bring coffee, I go and forget creamer’ (MC22.5) 

Enso-biidoowaani vai ic con) ter [sO “every time | bring IN'; nda-oo-nendaan yi ind (8) 
Is+0s ‘1 go and forget INSe* 


(3) Ge-gii gsha ko gdoo-mnjiw. Miinwaa gdoo-ntaa-naadmaw. 


“You 00 treat me ofien. And you often help me’ (MC1S5) 
Geegll pr pers 2s ‘you too"; gsha ay ‘indeed’; ko ay ‘habitually’, gdoo-mnjiw via ind 


241s ‘You {reat me Miinwaa ay ‘and’, gdoo-ntaa-naadmaw via ind 25/5 “you 
habitually help me, ; 





RECENT PAST WITH Nil: AND BI. 
additional tense marking to indicate a recent 
fect constructions in the translations provide 


16,2,2 Past Tense 


2 a lense is used to make reference (0 events that took place prior to the time of speak= 
1B: OF prior to some other established temporal reference point within a discourse. Pas 


lense is expressed in a v 
the preverb git: 4 variety of ways in Nishnaabemwin, but most commonly by means of 


i 
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Aapji giiwenh gii-zhiingzi wa mnidoo; gaa sa go ni fi 
pee sea Se gaa sa £0 naa gii-nishisii; wgil-nsaan go 


“That manitou was despicable; it was no good at all, for it seems I killed people* 


Aapji av ‘really’; gliwenh ay ‘allegedly’; gil-ehling vol ind 3sPrax “ANsg Was 

| despicable’, wa pr3sProx ‘that’; mnidoo na 3sProx ‘manitou'; gaa ay’ ‘not gilenishisil 
vai ind neg AsProx ‘ANsg was not good’: wgil-nsaan via ind 3sProxeJoby ‘ANsg killed 
ANoby’; bemaadzin'jin vai ic conj part Joby ‘(CCNJ) ANoby who live (i.e.. people)'s 
lidig ay “i seems,’ (504.29) 








Aaniish mit $a gii-maajaad giiwenh bezhig nini, gli-zhaad wadi 
zilsbaakdokaaning. 


“Well, then a man set off alone, and went over there 10 the sugar camp” (SO1.8) 


| Aaniish av ‘well’; mii av ‘40; gii-maajaad yai con) 4sProx (CONJ) ANSx lel’: 
giiwenh av ‘allegedly’, bezhig am ‘one; nini na 3sProx ‘man’, giiezhaad vat cony 
4sProx (CONS) ANsg went there"; wadi av ‘there’; ziisbaakdokaaning ni loc 0 “10 the 
sugaring place. 





Coordinated verbs referring to events in the past often all show git: 





mno-yaawag gy¢ £0 gi-maajiishkaawag, binoojiinyan eshkam 
gii-baatiinhaawaad. 

“They lived happily and were fortunate and in the course of time had many chile 
dren’ (AM29.16) 


Giemno-yaawag val ind 3pProx "ANpl were well’; gye av ‘and’; glhmaajiishkaawag 
vai ind 3pProx ‘ANpl fared well; binoo}iinyan na Zoby ‘child(ren); eshkum a 
“gtadually";eicbaatiinhaawaad via conj 3pProxe3oby"(CON}) ANp! had many of 


ANoby!” 
The RELATIVE PREVERB ryji- (/onji/) is used without 


past rather similar to the English present per~ 
od for the examples below. 


(9) Gdoo-nji-waabndaan na ndoo-sapnigan’ Ndoo-naajioon 


“Have you seen my scissors? I Yost them’ (MC) 


seen INsg’s nm av “yes/no question's 


o j-waabndaan vi ind 2: Os “you (sg) have y 
Goaanaatint oon vr ind Iso “Lmisploce INS: 


‘ndoo-sapnigan ni 1s(0s) ‘my scissors” Ndoo-naa 
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iin dash? Gloo-nit-siigoonke na? |'How about you? Mave you gone fishing lay 
(10) Gin 2 


in prpers2«‘you'r dash av 10 shout? Gdoo-nji-gligoonke val ind 2s you (58) hing 
jin prpers 25 YOU": 


‘gone fishing’ ma avy 





resino question’ (MC5.6.) 


1) Ganwiin ndoonji-wisnist ko-Jgoshnaanh maaropii kinoomaagegamgong, 


Daven’ eaten sinc Igo ere (0 seROO! *(MO) 

Ganwiin av ‘not’; ndoonji-witsnisl vat ind neg Is 1 id not cat’: €ko-dgoshnaanh vai ie 
conj Is (CCNY) since tatved's raampii av ‘here’; Kinoomaagezamgong 70 [oc 
school 


‘The DIRECTIONAL preverb bi-, ‘hither, seems to be used with events in the recent past as 
ell The emphasis seems vo be on continuing relevance ‘of the predication to the present. 


(a2) Pane gwa nga-mkwendaan maanda ‘gaa-bi-zhichgeyin 


sp aways rememiber this that you have done: (ED) 


Pane av ‘always’; gwa ay indeed’; nga-mkwendaan Vi ind Is«Ox "Lwill remember 
INsg's muandl pr Os this’ paarbi-zhiehgeyin va 1c cond 25 (CENT) what you (sg) have 
done! 


SEQUENCES OF Git-. Much work remains to be done before we have even the beginning 
sf.an account ofthe use of tense in connected discourse. In some eases, SuesesSNE verbs ae 
tach marked wit gi, while in others they are not. The following examples, representing 
Sifferent versions ofthe same story as told by Andrew Medler show vanable presence of 
pile in the dependent time clause that translates as “long ago when I was 8 child’ The main 
verb, ngii(bbaa}-magjinig, “ANsg took me along, is marked with independent ordet 
infection and past tense gi-in all three cases. In sentence (13), gi occurs withthe DErEN 


DENT VERB, but in (1) i does no. In another recounting of the same story, it 1s MISSINES 
well 


13). Zhaazhi go megwaa gii-binoojiinywiyaan ngii-bbaa-maajiinig aw neashi 
bbaa-bwahmowaad bgoji-mnoomin widi Waabshkokiing 





“Long ago when Iwas achild, my mother ‘ook me along as they went about galt 
ering rice in the marsh’ (AM6.1) 
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\2 : ; 

“aaah ay ‘long ago’; megwan ay while gi-binoojiinywiyaan yt con) 13 (CONS) 1 
was a child’; ngii-bbaa-maajiinig via ind 3sProxe1s “ANsg took me around’; aw pr 
3Prox "that: mga na 1(36Prx) ‘my moter’; bhas-vahmaws von : 
3pProxe0)(CON3) ANpl went around knocking IN down’; bgoji-mnoomin ni 0s ‘wild 
ince’; widi av ‘over there"; waabshkokiing ni 0 foc “in the marsh 











(14) Megwaa binoojiinywiyaan degwaagig ngii-bbaa-maajiinig aw ngashi. 


When I wa: 





‘child, one autumn my mother took me about with her! (AMS.1) 


| Megwaa av ‘while’; binoojiinywiyaan vai conj 1s (CONJ)1 wav child’; degwaagig vil 
ic conj 0 (CCN3) when IN was autumn ngit-bbaw-maajiinig via ind xProx«/s “ANS 
took me around’; aw pr 3sProx ‘that; ngashi nad Js(3sProx) ‘my mother 


Verbs in clauses with past time that are contemporaneous with a main of preceding verb 
snarked for past time, of which function as staging or elaboration of a main verb, often do 
rot show marking for past tense, but simply inherit their tense from the main verb they are 
vesociated with, In example (15), below, the main verb is gi-waabmiaad, which has 9 past 
tense preverb, while the staging verb, bbaa-yaad, does not. The verb maajaas ‘set off,’ asin 
ween jen serves as the staging fora verb which follows it. This later verb sometimes asks 
past tense marking, as here, though in other examples both verbs are marked. In (17), the 
subordinated verb niibwinid has no past tense marker. 


a5) Miiesh wamdimooyenh bbaa-yaad, mil gi-waabmaad ninwan, mansoo¥an 
“Then as this ok! lady war wandering around, sbe saw some men, SABER 
Mliesh ay ‘and then; wa pr 34Prox ‘ha; malmooyenh na 34P/0x old woman! 
bpbua-yand vai conj JsProx (CONS) ANSg goes aroun’ il ay “ahen’s gl-wanbmnand 


| sta con) 3sProx 3oby (CONS) ANsx saw ANobv'; ninwan nd Joby *man/en's 
| mansooyan na Joby stranger) (S02 3) 





(16) Git-maajaawand, bbaa-ndakwechgewaad. 


50 they set off, going around in search of the tracks (0134) 


si-manjanveand vai conj3pProx (CONI) ANpI went -bbnacndakwechgewaad 
vai conj 3pProx"(CONJ) ANpl go around Tooking [or tracks" 
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Giiedaatganaabid nakeyaa gan biswnjbzod, weliewaabmaan wid 
7) Gils 
ai eeshwan midbwinid. 


waawaashh 
from which he had fallen he saw a dese standing 


- when he looked up tothe place 
there! (AM3623) 
{gProx (COND) ANS looked up": nakeyna ay in sucha 


+(CONI) ANse hal fallen from’, 

F gas-biewnyibzod vai ic con) 34P708 ANSE 
ee me vrpProxedoby ‘ANSg saw ANODV": wid av “over there; 

ne ecaushren na dobv “deer; niibwinid vai con) 3obv (COND) ANoby stood? 


Gil-daatgananbid vai con) 


ERSONAL VERBS. Often, impersonal verbs, such as those expe: 
TTeatures, and weather conditions, do not show a past ense pe 
verb in past tense contexts. However, impersonal verbs with time reef ‘often do show 
INITIAL CHANGE, which usually indexes past occurrence of # specific instance of the state 
eserbed by the verb, and have a perfective sense, that 1 indicate that the event signified 
Tace atthe time of the action/event of the main verb, aod 


by the verb has already taken pl 
siten translated as antecedent ‘when’ The following examples illustrate 


PAST TENSE AND IMI 
ing time of day, geographical 


(18). Mii dash gii-bi-gitwewaad debkadnig dash git-dgoshnoog 
“And they came home and arrived just at dark’ (AK7.14) 
Mil av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; gibi-gilwewaad vai conj 3pProx (CONS) ANpl came 


back home’; debkadnig vic conj Qoby '(CCNS) when INoby was dark’, dash ay then 
silsdgoshnoog vai ind 3pProx “ANpl arrived.” 


(19) Gegchebaaweak goon kina gii-nkaabaawe. 





“When morning came all the snow had melted away’ (AMO. 


Gegzhebaawgak vic conj 0(CCNJ) IN was morning’: goon na 3sProx “snow ;kinaat 
“all’, gli-nkaabaawe vat ind 3sProx “ANsg melted away” 


“Temporal reference in impersonal verbs that does not refer to a specific instance of 
{does not show initial change or past tense. 


(20) Gii-nshkaadzi aw ndawemaa iw bbaa-yaayaan wiikaa iw dbikak 
aii-zhmaagnishiiwi maa naa ge wiin, ngui-bbaktewig dash naangim £0 
sii-ni-dgoshnaang endaayaan, 


“My brother got mad that | was around late at night. he was a soldier too and he 
bite on the shoulder until we got to my house,’ (AK8,10) 
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Gik-nshknadal vai ind 3sProx*ANsp was angry’ 





oe WW pr 3sProx ‘that’; ndawem 
Jx(3sPros) ‘my sibling-of-opposite-sex’: Iw pr Or ‘thats bbaaeyauynnn vai con) ia 


(cl aroun 

ne an i anes j wlikina ay “ever, late w pr Ox “that; Ablkuk vii con) )"(CONI) 
be night's gi-chmaagnishiiwi vai ind 4sProx*ANsg was a soldier’; maa av ‘then’ 

av as for: wii pr pers 3sANSe's agepaktewig via ind 3sProvsls ANsghit ne. 

repeatedly’; dash av ‘then’; naangim cy ‘until';gll-nldgostinaang vai con) Jp '(CON}) 

we arrived there’; endayaan vai ic con) Js (CCN) where | live? ao. 


In the following example, all verbs making reference to past events are marked with past 
tense except for the impersonal verb dbikad, ‘be dark, be night; though here the verb is 
modified by the temporal adverb aazhigo, ‘already, suggesting a stative rather than pros 
cess/event reading for the verb, 


(21) Mii gif-nda-waabndamwaad wit-nbaawaad well-mkaanaawaa, Wiigwaamens, 
gzhaabkizgan gii-teni, mii-sh go eta gii-mnisewand— aazhgo dbikdint— 
wit-gzhideg maa biindig, 


“And while they were looking around wanting {0 sleep they found a little house, a 
stove was there, and they only got firewood already it was dark—to have it 
warm there inside. (AK7.7) 


Mii ay ‘and’, giinda-waabndamwaad vi con) 3pProx+0 (CONS) ANp! looked for IN’, 
wil-nbaawaad sai con) 3pProx (CONS) ANpl want to sleep"; weil-mkvanaawaa vil ind 
3pProxsOs ‘ANpl found INsg", wiigwaamens ni 0s ‘small wigwam’ gehaabKizgan ni Os 
“stove': glicteni vit ind Ooby “INoby was there’; mil-sh av ‘and then’; etw ay ‘only’; 
gii-mnisewaad vai conj 3pProx (CONJ) ANpl cut firewood"; anzhgo av “already 
indeed’; dbikdini vii ind Ooby “INoby be night", wil-gzhideg vii con) 0°(CONJ) IN will 
be warm; maa ay ‘there’, biindig av “inside: 





More stative (time-stable) impersonal verbs, such as those describing features of land- 
scape, seem to be less often explicitly marked with past tense, 


(22) Mii'dash gaa-zhichged aw gaa-nsaad niw bnewan gil-zhaad maa gehi-bkwaabkaag 
gii-wi-namhaad. | "And what this one who killed the partridge did, he went up on a igh 
rock and he prayed there” 

Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gaa-zhichged vai te con) 3sProx (CCNJ) what ANSg did’; 
‘aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; gan-nsaad via ic conj part 3sProxr3oby 4(CCNJ) ANsg who killed 
[ANobv"s niw pr Joby ‘thavthose’, bnewan na Joby ‘partridge’ gil-haad vat con) 
‘Prox (CONS) ANse went there": maa “there; gchi-bkwaabkaag icon) "(CON)) 
there is high roc hill: gkwi-nambaad vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANSE went and 
prayed.’ (AK7.11) 
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maa ddibew migoonskaanis 


iv (nts paride) alge Where there was a clump of bushes there by the 
‘she (nibs 


river bank" (AM35.21) 


(23) Gil-boonit dash 


“ANegalighied’y dash av ‘then’: maw av there dlibew ay 


ya ind 38PrO 
LE te ahaa (CON!) INoby was abundant with smal 


“inthe shore"; mtigoonskaani YC" Doby 


trees, 


RELATIVE PAST WITH Gute. The preverb gif can also be used to indicate an action 

syent that is past relative to some ther event that is itself past, For example, in (24), the 

ome sit-zeghaaywaad, ‘ANpI had eared ANabY’ is part of a complement clause to the ye 
of thinking, gii-gkendamowaad, “ANpl knew IN’ Both verbs have gif- 

(24) Mii go naa zhiwi git-gkendmowaad iidig gi zeghaawaad niwi mansoonyan 


hey know that they had scared off those who had come sneaking around. 


tay“there’sglighendmowaad vticon/ 3sProx+ *(CONS) ANsg knew 
aeghaawaad via conj 3pProxe3obv (CONS) ANpl fnighene 
*. mansoonyan nu Joby ‘sneak(s)/stalker(s), (SO143) 





Mii av“and’; 
IN% dig av “it seems’: 
‘ANoby’; niwi pr na Joby 'n 








(25) Gmaapii-sh giiwenh iidig gua-ni-aanwitood wa, aani-sh mil Bo nat iidig 
shiczhaabwaakzod zhiwi woaknaang,gil-bgaskjidhwind wi ziisbaakod. 





“shortly after, he could not continue the journey, as he had deep burns on his back 
where he had been plastered with the sugar” (SO1.38) 


Gmanpli-sh a “after awhile then’ gliwenh ay ‘allegedly’; lidig ay “it seems 
gaa-ni-aanwitood vf ic con) 3sProx»0 "(CCN3) ANse iried in vain to do IN’: wa PY 
sero ‘that'saanish ay ‘well’; mii av ‘then’; idl av 'it seems li-zhaabwaaktod 
con) 3sProx“ANsg.was burned through’; zhiwi av ‘there’; wbaknaang nid 3sPro(Q) le 
“on ANSG's back’ picbgaskjlihwind via con) x 3sProx “(CONJ) ANsg had been 
plastered’; tisbuaked ni Os ‘sugar? 








Often the tense marker on the antecedent event shows initial change 


(26) Mii dash gii-ziignamwaad gaa-biindgeyooded maa mdoodoow gamgong IW 
shkikwaaboo wii-wmbaabteg 


“Then, when he had crawled into that bath tent, they poured the infusion which 
‘was to form steam.’ (AM21.7) 
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Mii av 





il"; dash ay ‘then* 

a oe then’, gil-ziignamwand 1} conj 3pProx»0 "(CONJ) ANpl poured 
Nigra ree vai ic con) 35Prox (CNS) when ANsg had crawled inside"; 

| ‘ mdoodoowgamong ni 0 loc “into the sweat lodge”; Iw pr Os ‘thi 


mshkikwaaboo mi Os ‘liquid medicine’; wil-w q 
er ig icine"; wil-wmbaabteg vii con) 0 “(CON}) IN will rise 











(27) Kina dash gaa-giizhtood gegoo, mii dash miinwaa gii-naawngahang maa 


shkodeng waa-dzhiemnodeg iw bkwezhgan, 


"When she had made ready all this, she shaped out the ashes of the fre to make a 
place in which to bake that bread,’ (AM26,4) 


Kina ay ‘every’: dush av ‘then’; gua-giizhtood vii ic conj 3xProx00 (CONS) ANSg had 
finished IN’: gegoo pr indef O"thing’; mil av's0'; dash ay ‘then’: mlinwaw ay "again’s 
slicnaawngahang vi con) 3sProx»0 (CON}) ANSx shaped the ashes of IN's maa av 

| there"; shkodeng ni 0 loc “in the fire’; waa-dzhi-mnodeg vii (o con) 0 (CCNJ) where IN 
| wil be cooked: iw prs that’s bhwezhgan ni Os “rend! 








RELATIVE PAST WITH Gil: + PRETERIT MODE OR PRETERIT DUBITATIVE MODE, Past 
completed activities relative to some reference point in the past can also be indicated with 
PRETERIT MODE marking on a verb inflected for past tense. Both preterit mode, as in (28), 
and PRETERIT DUBITATIVE MODE, as in (29) and (30), are used in this way, 


(28) Ngoding dash go naa e-naabid shkweyaang aw ngashi ngit-waabmig aazhi go 
gii-bkobiisewaambaa. 
“But at one time as my mother looked back, she saw that I had indeed fallen into 
‘the water’ (AMS.4) 


| Nigoding a ‘once; dash av then; esnaabid val econ) SsProx (CCN) ANsg looks 
shkweyaang av ‘behind’; aw pr 4sProx ‘that’; mgashi nad 1s(3sProx) ‘my mother"; 
nngii-waabmig via ind 34Proxs1s°ANSg saw me's naz av ‘already’: 
gii-bkobiisewaambaa yal con) prev ls (CONS) | had fallen in. the water, 





(29) Zaam wiikaa ngii-dgoshin, aazhi dash gii-maajiibzogba aw shkode-daabaan, 
“1 got there too latest appeared the train had already departed (AM39.472) 
| Zaam ay "too"; wiikan ay ‘late’: ngii-dgoshin vai ind Js ‘Vaived'; auzhi ay ‘already’ 


dash oy then’ elsmaajitbzogba va ind pdb 3sProx ANSE had evidently taken off": 
aw pr 34Prox that’: shkode-daabaan na 3xPras train’ 
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sdoonaaban daawewgamgong, zaam dash wiikan 
hi dash gif-ghaakhigaadegban daawew gamig. 


from the store, but got there too late, andthe store 


(30) Gegoo nii-giishpn 
ngii-ni-dgoshin, 092 


sz was going to buy something 
was already closed. (AM39.622) 
glishpnadoonaaban vii ind pret 1500 "l had wanteda 
O loc “atthe store’; zaam av ‘(00° dush av "but: wilkay 
INsg’; daawewgamgong 210" dash 
ines rgiei-dgoshin va ind Is Tarcved there's ama av already’; dash av thers 
glisgbaakhigaadegban vi ind pdub Os INS had been closed’; daawewgamig ni Os 


“store! 


Gegoo prindef0*something’: nil 





‘The ASPECTUAL preverb shkwaa- can also be wed 
with a verb inflected for past tense, to indicate an activity explictly completed prior to the 
reference point of another past tense verb. In the following sentence, for example, 
‘gaa-shkwaa-giishpnadood, ‘after he had bought it has an initial changed past tense preverb 
faa. and shhwaa-, to indicate that the action takes place prior 10 some reference point 
‘action, Sentence (32) shows the same dynamic. 


ASPECTUAL PREVERB SHKWAA~ 


G1). Mii dash git-boozyaan, gaa-shkwaa-giishpnadood iw mzinhigan ge ni 
jwaa-ni-aabjitooyaan ji-bmidaabaan’ goyaan shkode-daabaaning 


‘L boarded the train, that is, affer he had bought the ticket which I was to use 10 
ride on the train’ (AM9.10) 


Mil av ’and"; dash ay ‘then’; glicboozyaun vai conj 1s (CONS) 1 got on boards 
gan-shkwaa-giishpnadood vi ic con) 3sProx«0 '(CCN3) after ANsg bought IN’ iw prs 
“that's mazinhigan ni Os ticket’; ge ay ‘as for’; nit pr pers 1s ‘me’; waa-ni-aabjitooyaan 
tiie conj part Is+0(CCN}) that { would use IN"; ji-bmidaabaan’goyaan vai con) If 
(CONS) {ride along in a vehicle’, shkode-daabaaning ni 0 loc ‘on train” 


(32) Gye go mii go mno-bmandzid sa gaa-shkwaa-mdoodoojin 
“Then he would be well, after he had taken the steam bath’ (AM21.22) 


Gye ay ‘and’; mi av ‘then’; mno-bmaadzid vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg was wells 


‘gaa-shkwaa-mdoodoojin vat ic conj 3sProx iter (CCNS) whenever after ANsg took 
sweat bath? 


RELATIVE PAST WITH AAZHI. Events preceding some reference point can alsa be ¢at 
municated by means of the adverb aazhi, ‘already,’ and an associated verb having the S™™ 
ple past tense, Sentence (34), below, can be compared with (28), above. 


_— 
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(33) Pil dash ezhaayaang odi, aachgo weil-gdaanaawaa yiw gaagog. 
‘Bur when we went there, the porcupines had already eaten it up: (AKT) 
Plhay ; i 
‘When’; dash av ‘then’; exhaayaang vai ic con) Ip (CCNJ) we go there"; adl av 


‘there's rt 
ere sane already indeed, wpll-gdaunaawaa vt/ ind 3pProx0 “ANpl ate Nog 
Up's Riw pr 3pProx ‘hose’; gaagog na 3pProx "porcupines* 





(34) Ngoding dash go naa e-naabid shkweyaang ngii- 
gii-bkobiiseyaan "yang ngii-waabmig aazhi go 


“But once as she looked behind her, she saw I'had already fallen into the water’ 


Neoding av “once”; dash ay ‘then’: e-naabid val ic con) 4sProx “(CCNJ) ANss looked! 
‘shkweyaang ay ‘behind!; ngil-waabmig via ind 3sProxe/s “ANsg saw me"; auzhi ay 
‘already’; gii-bkobiiseyaan vai con) fy (CONJ) I had fallen into water! 


CLAUSES WITH Pi. A temporally overlapping action or event can be linked to another 
verb by means of pil, ‘when,’ to indicate a specific point in the past relative 10 some ongoing 
situation or event. In this case, the verb in the CLAUSE with pif almost invariably shows INI 
TIAL CHANGE. 





(35) Kina go gii-mnognini pii gaa-bskaabiid mii-sh go naa aazhgo iw zgaknamwaad iw 
gaa-ntaawgitoowaad 


Everything was growing well when he got hack and already they were harvesting 
‘what they had grown’ (AK10.19) 


| Kina ay ‘all’; giiemmognini vii ind Ooby ‘INoby was growing well’; pi av’ "when's 
gan-bskaabiid vai ic conj 3sProx"(CCNJ) ANsg came back"; mil-sh av “and then’: 
aazhgo av ‘already"; iw pr 0s ‘that’; zgaknamwaad yti con) 3pProxe0(CONJ) ANpl 
harvest IN"; iw pr Os ‘that’; gaa-ntaawgitoowaad y1i ic con) JpProx-0 "(CNN which 
(IN) ANpl raised IN” 


(36) Mii dash pit beskaabiiyoang, kina idog gas-miijwaad iw ngoodaas give paknes 
‘mzi wgii-bagnendaanaawaa. 
‘But when we got back, having eaten almost all of my dress, the grasshoppers had 
made holes in various places.’ (AK3.9) 


CC SOEOEPSOE SE CS_S SS«C a 
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it av ‘and’ dash ay ‘then’ lla when beskaabiiyaang vat ic cony Ip (CCN) when 
sa skinny aid 15600 amma econ) 3pProne 
cca Nplate IN's Iw p08 ‘that’; mgoodaas ni /s(0s) "my dress"; Biw pr 3pPro, 
reer pakneg na 3pPrax asshoppet mai av gt snes 
wwpit-bognendaananwaa vind 3pPraseOs ‘ANpl made holes in INsg. 





REL vents that are future relative to some 
Wve FUTURE IN THE PAST. Reference (0 &¥ a 
erence aa jn the past is expressed with the preverbs future wil- (or waa-, with ini 
Sate gee (the conjunct order, ‘always initial-changed, future form of da-/ga-), 


-giizhtood wi biindsaagan, 





(37) [Wii-bi-zhaanid zhiwi) #2 
“They (obv) were to come over thereafter he ad fnished that aft’ (05.12) 
Wii-bisthsanid vai conj Sobv (CON) ANoby would come"; zhiwl av. ‘there 

an gllhtood vil onj3iProxs0 (COND) ANSg hid finished IN‘; blindsaxgan hd 


‘raft! 


G8) Tiimaaning gil-bmishkaawag [waa-dzhi-bwahmowaad iw bg 





i-mnoomin), 
They went ina eanoe 10 the place where they would knock dowm that wild rice: 
‘Tlimaaning ni 0 loc ‘in a boat’; gii-bmishkaawag vai ind 3p “ANpl packdled alo 


‘wan-dzhi-bwahmowaad vtiic con) 3pProx«0) (CCNJ) where ANpl will knock down IN 
there’; Iw pr Os ‘that’; bgojiemnoomin ni Os ‘wild nice” (AMS.2) 








(39) Ngii-wzhitmaag aw ngashi wshki-goodaas [ge-biiskamaan go eta 
ji-wienamhaayaan 


“My mother made me a new dress that I was fo wear only for going to church” 





Ngli-wzhitmaag via ind 3sProx»/s *ANsg made for me’; aw pr 3sProx “tha; ngashi nad 
1s(3sProx) ‘my mother"; wshki-goodaas ni Os “new dress’; ge-biiskamaan vii ic co 
se) (CENS) that (IN) I will wear IN’; eta av ‘only’; 
*(CONJ) | would go to church (AK3,2) 





-wi-namhaayaan vai con) Is 





Since the course of events in the future is uncertain, future tense forms often show DUBE 
TATIVE MODE marking. as well 
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(40) Gaa weikenmaasiin (man) ge-kidgwen maaba noos). 


She did not know what my father would say’ (AM4.10) 


Gi 





Cis ra weikenmaasiin via ind 3sProx-Jobv neg *ANsg does not know about 
ary man} av “however it may be’; ge-kidgwen vat ie con) dub 3sProx “(CCN}) what 
ANsg might say’, maaba pr 3sProx “this'; noos na Js(3sProx) "my father” 


(41) Ngii-gewejmig gye nii (ge-zhaawaambaanen|. 
He asked me, too, whether I should care to go there! (AM8.2) 


Neli-rewejmig via ind 3sProxels ‘ANsg asked me pye av ‘as for's nll pr pers 1s V's 
ge-zhaawaambaanen vai ic con) dub Js "(CCNJ) | would go there? 


INITIAL CHANGE AND PAST TENSE, In some cases verbs show INITIAL CHANGE (0 indi- 
cate a specific instance of an event in the past, as opposed to a customary, habitual, or repet- 
itive, event. Such verbs are not usually marked with a past tense preverb, though the adverb 
pii, ‘when,’ commonly occurs with them. Clauses of this sort are usually staging for a main 
predication, providing a time specification for the main verb of the sentence, 


(42). Zhaangsimdana shi ntiwin gii-dso-bboon’gizi aw nookmis pit nembod. 
‘My grandmother was 94 years old when she died’ (AM2.2) 
‘Zhaangsimdana-shi-niiwin nm “94°; glicdso-bboon’ gizi vial ind 3sProx “ANsg was so 
many years old"; aw pr-3sP/ox that’, nookmis nad /s(3sProx) “my grandmother's pl ay 
‘when’; nembod vai ic con) 3sProx (CCNJ) when ANS died? 
(43) Pii dash menookmig, Ziisbaakdoke-giizis e-goojing, gii-gsiniaingad, 
Then when the spring was at hand, in the month of March, there was cold 


weather! (AMI02) 


il av ‘when's dash av ‘then’; memookmig vi fe con) 0'(CCNS) when spring came’ 
ZLiisbaakdoke-plizls na 3sProx ‘Sugar Moon’; e-Roojing ya ic con) 34Prox (CCN) 
when ANsg was hanging’ gibgsinaamgad vi ind 0 the wealher was cold: 


When the event does nol represent a specific occurrence inthe past, INITIAL ‘CHANGE 
does not usually occur. 
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4a) Mii dash gaa-nendmaan, Pit go ashike waabmag nga-Wyibwemiawaa, 
(44) 7 


ngi-nendam. 


vrmen Lihought, {fat any time can see her alone, | shall speak to her in 


Cojibwa. L thought! (M826) 

st av’and dash ay “then; easenendmaan val ic con) 15 "(CCS that | though! 
‘ay ‘when's go nshike av “alone! waubmag via con) Ixr38Prox (CON3) I see ANyg': 
mage Wibwemtawan ya ind [s»3uProx°L will peak Ojibwe 10 ANSE": ogllone 

vai? ind Is “I thought 





(4s) Pit wit-aabjitooyan maanda witkwebjigan tii da-ziignaman maa 
moozhwegaansing 
“When you are ready 1 use this love medicine, then you must pour it ona hand: 
kerchief” (AM30.7) 


Pil av ‘when’s wil-nabjitooyan vti conj 2s«0 (CONI) you SG want to use IN'; maanda 
pr Ox'this; wiikwebjigan nis ‘love medicine"; mil av ‘then’ da-2lignaman vt con) 
‘2s00)"(CON}) you SG will pour IN’; maa av ‘there’; moozhwegaansing ni 0 oc “on a 
handkerchief.’ 
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‘There are two future tense preverbs, wii- and da-/ga-. The former functions as a VOLUN. 
TATIVE in many dialects of Anishinaabemowin, that is, itis used to express desire or inlet 
Itoften implies VOLITION in Nishnaabemwin, though there are some uses where it doesn 
such as when it expresses futurity with impersonal verbs. The future preverb da-/ga- tends 
to be used in contexts of consequence or obligation, though there is some overlap in usage 
In at least one example, both preverbs occur with the same verb, in which case wii- would 
seem fo have volitional or modal force 


(46) Gga-wii-daawmin gwepjigaans, baamaa nga-biidoon waabang. 


“T want to borrow your hammer; | will bring it back tomorrow’ (AM39.106) 





Gga-wii-daawmin via ind 1s+2s ‘I would like to borrow from you's gwepjigauns Ml 


2s(0s) ‘your hammer’; baamaa ay ‘later’; nga-biidoon vti ind /s»0s ‘1 will bring INSE 
waabang ay ‘tomorrow! 





FUTURE PREVERB Wi, This pr K 
fever is stra cable variantsit 
all three of its forms, Uy ightforward, showing predictable vi 
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f 
[Independent Order | Plain Conjunct | Changed Conjunet 


Tir nae 














One quirk in the behaviour of wii- is that it loses its initial /w/ in combination with the 
first person prefix, producing nii-, especially in Odawa dialect, (See (47), below.) 

In the following examples, the sense of wilfulness associated with the meaning of wilt is 
striking 


(47) ..."Gaawiin nii-bgidnanciimin maanpii endnizyaang," aaning dash giw 
nishnaabeg, "Gaawiin niinwind maa nwii-yaastimin, gea-gdaghigoom:” mii dash 
gii-bi-maajaawaad. 

"We will not give up this place where we live," but some of the Indians (said), 
“Not us, we won't stay here, you'll be abuses nd they left,” (AKI5.6) 





‘Gaawiin ay ‘not’; nil-bgidnanziimin vti ind Jp»0 "we do not want to give IN up's 
maanpii av *here'; endnizyaang vai ic conj Ip “(CONJ) where we live’, aaning ay 
“some’; dash ay ‘then’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; nishnaabeg na 3pProx Indians", 
Gaawiin ay ‘not’; niinwind pr Ip 'we"; maa ay ‘here’; geaegdaghigoom ya ind x+2p 
“you PL will be abused; mil ay ‘and’; dash ay “then.” 


(48) Mii zhigwa wii-ni-maajaayaan,| ‘Now I must leave right avay! (AM3981) 
Mil av ‘so’; zhigwa ay: ‘now’: wileni-maajaayaan vai conj 1s (CONJ) I will leave 


(49) Mii noongo dbikak wii-maajaayaan gaa dash gnandwenmisnoon maa nshike 
ji-yaayan. | ‘Tonight I’m going to go away ‘and I don't want you fo be here alone,’ 

Mit ay ‘s0'; noongo av ‘today’; dbikak vii con 0 (CON)) IN be night’, wil-maajaayaan 
vai conj Ls (COND) | will go away’; gam av ‘no’; dash av ‘then’ gnandwenmisnoon vd 
ind 1s»2s neg ‘Idon't want you SG"; maa av here’; nshike a “alone’; -yaayan yal con) 
2s (CON}) you SG will be" (AK14.2) 








“The preverb wii- often occurs on verbs in SUBORDINATE CLAUSES that represent the 
intent or purpose of an associated verb, For example, in the following sentence, families 0 
hunting in order to feed their children, 
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ig ad sh go nan git-biegbaawaad 
e ad mii dash go naa git-bheg 

50) Ngodwaaswi noodewsiwal nm iat 
gii-bi-ndawenjgewaa wii-shamaawaad niw binoojlinyan: 


“They were six families and they stopped along the way and went hunting intend 


ing to give food tothe children’ (AKI5.7) 


Ngodwanswi nm ‘six’; noodewalwand wal CO”) JpProx (COND) ANpl sere such 
familie vas dash av then"; piciegbaawasd va con) 3pP7ox “(CONI) AN 
isembarked';gicblndawenjgewand vai con) JpPras (C ONS) ANpl hunted! 

srk shamaaawaad via con) spPraxesoby (CONJ) ANpl wanted 10 feed ANObV's nlw pr 
Joby ‘thavthose’; binoojiinyan na Joby “child(ren 








Tn some cases Where Wil 1S, used, the intent is completely unfulfilled, as in the following 


examples 


ad giiwenh niwi 





(51) Miisagiiwenh git-biindge-gwaashknid wa nini, mookiitw 
ninwan, mookmaan wii-bjibwaad. 
“So the man (the intruder) jumped into the house and attacked the ot her man, 
intending to stab him with a knife” (SOL19) 





Mii ay ‘and’; giiwenh ay ‘allegedly’; gii-biindge-gwaashknid vai con) 3sProx ANS 
jumped inside’; wa pr 3sProx ‘that’; nini na 3sProx ‘man’; mookiitwand v"a con) 
"3sProxe3oby "(CONJ) ANsg assaulted ANoby’; gliwenh av “allegedly'; niwi prna Jobr 
‘thavthose"; ninwan na Joby ‘man/men': mookmaun ni Os ‘knife’; wii-bjibwand via 


‘conj 3sProx»3oby (CON3) ANsg intends to stab ANoby (with) 








(52) Mii-sh go pane gaa-mkwendang iw, gaawiin wgii-gshkitoosiin wil-nbaad, 





"And he thought about it constantly and he was not able a sleep” (AK4,6) 


Miiesh av ‘and then’; pane ay “always”; gaa-mkwendang v1i ic con) 3Proxe0 (CCNI) 
‘ANsg remembered IN'; iw pr Os ‘that’; gaawiin av ‘not’; wii-gshkitoosiin v1 ind 
4sProx»Os neg 'ANSg, was not able to do INsg"; wii-nbaad vai con) 3sProx (CON) 
ANsg will sleep’ 


(53) Mii dash wi Nimkiig gas-nji-zhiingenmaawaad, aano-wii-nsaawaad. 
“That's why the Thunderers hated him and tried in vain fo kill him’ (SO4.30) 
Mii av ‘that's; dash ay ‘then’; wi pr Os ‘that’; Nimkiig ria 3pProx “Thunderers's 


Pearce ta ic conj 3pProxe3oby “(CCNJ) why ANpI hated ANODYs 
}o-wilensaawaad via con) 3pProxs3oby (CONS) ANpl tried in vain to kill ANOOY! 
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In subordinate 


clause 





lauses, wit i 
6 also used to express future relative to the event in the main 


(54) Mii dash naawngahang maa waa-dzhi-mnozang, 


“Then she shapes the ashes there where she is going to bake it! (AM25.5) 


| Mil av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; naawngahang v1/ con) 4sProxs0 *(CONS) ANS makes 
sand/ashes into a certain shape"; maa av ‘there’; waa-dzhi-mnozang vii ic con) 3sP rox» 
(CCN) where ANsg will cook IN there: 
(55) Gnimaa niiwgon weii-gkendaan wii-bi-dgoshninid, 


He knew that they (obv) were going to come in four days, (AM3) 20) 





‘probably’, niiwgon ay “four days’; weiisgkendaan \1i 3sProx-0 "ANSg 
knew IN‘; wii-bi-dgoshninid vai conj Joby ‘(CONJ) ANoby would arrive here.” 





Wii- is often used in weather forecasts, with verbs having inanimate subjects, and in 
other future impersonal constructions. In many of these it obviously implies no volition 
(56) Wii-gsinaamgad noongwa dbikak, niizh dash ndawendaagdoon waaboowyaanan 
‘It is going to get cold tonight, one will need (wo blankets.’ (AM39.513). 
Wii-gsinaamgad vii ind Os ‘INsg will be cold"; noongwa av today"; dbikak vii con) 0 


(CONS) IN be night’; niizh nm two"; dash ay ‘then’; ndawendangdooa vit ind Op "INpl 
be wanted’; waaboowyaanan ni Op ‘blankets! 


(57) Eshkam znagad wii-debnaming iw waa-boodweng. 
is getting harder and harder fo gather that with which fo make a fire” 
Eshkam ay ‘increasingly'; mnagad vi ind Os ‘INsg is difficult’, wilsdebnaming vi com 


x0 (CONS) that one will get IN’; iw pr Os ‘that’; waa-boodweng wat ie con® “(CCN)) 
| one will make fire (with)! (AM1S.15) 
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Weal waa-ni-bmiseg ri iW fair wit-yaamwaad giw Nishnaabeg maa Walpole 
(58) Wedi =n 
Island 


“Next week the Indians on Walpole Island are BoInE to hold a fair’ (AMI7.1) 


Weai av ‘next; wan-nicbmiseg vié fe con 0 "next week’; mil av ‘then’; iw prOs “hap 
wiieynamwaad vt conj SpProx-0 (CONS) ANp! will have IN*; giw pr 3pProx ‘those 
[Nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’; maa av "there 





However, weather forecasts may also be expressed with FUTURE PREVERB da, though 


this seems less common. 


(59) Ngwaankwad, gnabaj da-gmiwar 


“}Lis clouding over; maybe if going to rain’ (AM39,245) 


Newaankwad vil nd Os ‘INsg is overcast; gnaba av ‘pechaps's dacgrmiwan vi dO 
TNs will cain, 


“The DESIDERATIVE aspect of wii- can be applied indirectly to inanimate subjects, asin 
the following example, where the need represents a desired outcome rather than an actors 
wilful engagement 


(60) Waagaakwad wii-giinboode. | ‘The axe needs sharpening.’ (AM39.210) 


| Waagaakwad ni Os ‘axe’; wilgiinboode vi ind Os “INsg wants sharpening 


FUTURE PREVERB DA-/GA-. The preverb da-/ga- is used in contexts where futunty i 
more directly associated with consequence or obligation, rather than desire or will. Ignoring 
the effects of syncope, the form da- is used in the independent order when there is no person 
prefix, and ga- elsewhere in the independent order. This effectively restricts the use ofthis 


form to third person intransitive contexts. The plain conjunct form of this preverb is-, and 
the changed conjunct is preverb ge- 








‘Independent Order | Plain Conjunet_ | Changed Conjunct 
Ba- W/ person prefix | ji- ~ | ge 


| da- elsewhere 

















INDEPENDENT ORDER. Examples of da-/ga- 
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(61) Wegwen dash aw ge-gshkitoogwen ji-zhngwaadzig mii aw gheyhiing 


ge-bmaadzid, da-ntaa-ndawenjge da-nbwaakaa miinwna gwyak da-zhi-yaa 
"And w! ica may be able to keep it down he's the one who will live for a long 
time, he'll be a good hunter, he'll be clever and he'll behave right’ (AK5.6) 


‘Wegwen pr ditb 3 “whoever': dash av ‘then’; aw pr 3sProx that’; ge-gshkitoogwen vt ic 
con) dub 3sProxe0) “ANsg might be able to do IN’; jl-shngwaadzig vat con) SsProx 

| (CONS) ANsg keeps down’; mil av ‘it's: aw pr 3sProx ‘that one’; gheyhiling av ‘for a 
| Jong time'; ge-bmaadzld vat ic con) 3sProx'(CCNJ) ANsg will live" 
da-ntaa-ndawenjge vai ind 3sProx “ANsg will be good at hunting’; da-nbwaakaa val 

| ind 3sProxANbg will be wise’: miinwaa ay “and; gwyak av ‘straight’; da-zhi-y 
| ind 3sProx *ANSG will be thus 








vai 


(62) Mii maa naa gaa-zhi-debweyendmowaad giw nishnaabeg gtishpin waabmad aw 
baanaabe, Waya da-nbo maa endaayan. 


‘That's just as the Indian believed if you see a mermaid. Someone will die there 
where you live’ (AKS4.11-12) 


| Mii ay ‘and’; maa av ‘there’; gaa-2hi-debweyendmowaad vil ic con) 3pProx«0 (CCNJ) 

| ANpl believed IN’: giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’ lishpin av 
4{°= waabmad via conj 2s«3sProx "(CONI) you SG see ANsg’; aw pr 3sProx ‘tha’; 

| paanaabe na 3sProx ‘mermaid’ Waya pr indef 3sProx“any's dacnbo val ind #4Prox 

| “AN will die"; maa av ‘there; endaayan vai i con) 25 (CCN}) where yous live: 


(63) Bboon maanda gii-awi mii dash enaad niw ndooshknaweman, 
““Nea-nda-waabmaamin sa aw waagosh waabang, gchi-pzheb nga-maajaamin. 


-This was in winter and he said to my young men, “We'll go and look for this fox 


tomorrow, we'll leave very early’ (AK72) 


| Bhoon ni Os ‘winter’: maanda pr Os “this’s gi-aawi val ind 33Prox “ANsg was’; mil ov 
and"; dash av ‘then’; enaad via ic con) 3sProxe3oby (CCNJ) AN: 1g spoke 10 ANoby"; 

niw pr 3oby ‘that/those’ ndooshknaweman na /s( Joby) “my young man"; aw pr ‘SyProx 

| ‘hat’; waabang av ‘tomorrow’ igchi-gaheb av ‘very early n morning's nga-maajaamin 








vai ind Jp ‘we will leave 


c obliga- 
With second persons in particular, future ga- offen caries 2 rather clear sense of obli 


tion that aligns it with commands, 
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Gaa-dgoshnaang odi waa-dzhismwizyaanBs dash ezhid aw kwe, "Giiskan jw 
(64) Gai " 


ggoodaas, gga-goodoon dash ma mtigoonsin 


“when we arrived there where we Were BOINE to pick ben 
it here on a bush." (AK3. 
ane, Take off your dress, you are fo hang it here on a bush."’ (AK3.8) 





ries, this woman said to 





odi av ‘then 





Gaa-dgoshnaang vat ic con) 3pProx “(CCNJ) when we ari vl 
‘waa.dahi-mvizyaang vat ic con] Ip "(CCND) We wil pick berries there's al aso 
dash ay ‘then’; ezhid via ic con) 3sProxr]s (CCNJ) ANse said to me; aw pr 3sProx 
“that; kwe na 3sProx ‘woman’; iw pr Os ‘thas ggoodaas ni 2s(0s) ‘your SG dress’; 
ga-goodoon vi ind 2500s ‘you SO will hang IN‘; dash ay ‘then’; maa ay ‘there’; 





mtigoonsing ni 3 loc ‘on bush,’ 





(65)__Mij dash iw gaa-shkwaa-mwizyaang, mii sa ezhig, “Ganwiin gga-ni-gi 


noongo,” 





“And as we had finished berrying, she said to me, "Don’t go on home \oday:”” 
(AK3.10) 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; iw pr Os that; gaa-shkwaa-mvizyaang val ic con) Ip 
“(CCNS) we had finished picking berries’; mil av “then’; ezhig via ie con 3sProxels 
5(CCNJ) ANsg said to me’; Gaawiin av ‘not’; gga-ni-liwesil vai ind 25 ‘you SG will mt 
20 home’; noongo av “today” 


Some uses of the future suggest alignment with English (DEONTIC) modals such as 
should, and may. 


(66) Nga-nsaa na, gnimaa gegoo iw gaawiin geyaabi gegoo ji-zhi-gshkihewzisig 


‘Am Io kill it, or perhaps do something so that it no longer has any power?” 


Nea-nsaa via ind /s»3sProx ‘I will kill ANsg’; na ay “yes/no q; gnimaa av “perhaps 
egoo pr indef 0 ‘something’ iw pr Os ‘that’; gaawiin av ‘not’; geyaabi av ‘anymore: 


egoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’; j-zhi-pshkihewzisig vai con) 4sProx neg (CONJ) ANS 
would not be powerful’ (AK11.19) 


(67) Gegoo na nga-biidoon? | ‘Shall I bring anything?’ (MC10.2.) 


Gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’; na ay ‘ 


‘yes/no question’; nga-biidoon vii ind 150s 'l will 
bring INsg” 


The plain conjunct form of da-/ga- is ji. [tis used with verbs in subordinate clauses 
ing for future tense, typically the complements of main and subordinate verbs inflected 
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future tense. The following examples illustrate. See also (61), above 


(68) Ngii-wzhitmaag aw ngashi wshki-good: 
' | 
Nal goodaas ge-bliskamaan go eta 


My mother made me a new dress that ! would wear only when I go to church: 


| Ngii-wzhitmaug via ind 3sProxe/s"ANsg made for me's aw. ‘pr3sProx that"; ngashi nad 
1s(3sProx) ‘my mother"; wshki-goodaas ni Os ‘new dress’; ge-bliskaman vti ic conj 


150 (CCNS) that (IN) | will wear IN’; eta av ‘only’; ji-wi-enamhaayaan vai conj Is 
(CONS) | would go to church. (AK3.2) 


(69) Gchi-gzheb nga-maajaaji-wi-daaweyaan giw mskomnag miinwaaji-yaamoonaan 
niw mkiznan.” 


‘Very early I'l! go and I'll sell the raspberries and 1’l! buy you the shoes!” 


Gchi-geheb ay ‘very early in morning’; nga-maajaa vai ind 1s “will leave"; 
ji-wi-daaweyaan vai conj Is “(CONJ) I will go and sell Y"; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; 
mskomnag na 3pProx ‘raspberries’, miinwaa av “and, ji-yaamoonaan via con) 1s»2s 
(CONS) I will get for you'; niw pr Op ‘those’; mkiznan ni Op “shoes.” (AK3,12) 





The CHANGED CONJUNCT form of da-/ga- is ge-. Used with INDICATIVE (NEUTRAL) 
MODE INFLECTION, it indicates simple futunty, as in the following example 





(70) Gel 





-zaaghigan zhonda ge-dgog, mii zhonda ge-bi-zhaawaad ge-giigoonykejig. 
“There will be a big lake here, and here will come those who will fish (SO3.35) 
Gehi-zanghigan ni 0s ‘big lake’; zhonda ay ‘here’, ge-dgog vil fc conj 0 (CCN))IN will 


be there’; mii av ‘t's’; zhonda av ‘here’; ge-bi-zhaawaad vat ic conj 3pProx (CCN) 
[ANpl will come"; ge-etigoonykejig vat ic con) part 3pProx (CCN!) ANp| who will fish 





(71) “Aahaaw! Wegwendig wedaase ‘enendmogwenh, mit nanda ge-daapnaad 


pwaagnan. 
“Okay! Whoever thinks himself a brave, he is the one who will take this pipe” 
‘Aahaaw av ‘okay.’ Wegwendig pr dub 3 "whoever'; wedaase na 3sProx'0 warn’ 
enendmogwenh vai icconj dub 3sProx (CNS) ANSg might feel $0 rif ay “it's: 


rnanda pr Joby ‘thivthese's e-daapnaad ya ic con) 3sProve30by (CCNJ) ANse will 
take ANobv"; pwaagnan na Joby ‘pipe(s), (S06.109) 


——————— 
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¢ relative to some contingent event in 
RELA’ FururE. A future ‘a 
puns RELATVETOTIT TE yp omg WN PAST TES 
future is expresset 
subsequent event with Futures 


jaswiisnimi, "Later when you come back, well et 


25 (CONS) you SG came back; ka-wilsaim) 





(72) Baamaa gil-bskaabily 
saan ay ater’: ebskanbliyan va! CO" 





Baa 
| vai ind 21 ‘we will eat’ (DP) 
(73) Nii-ni-maajaa gileshkwaa-naawkwes {shall leave after noon” (AM39.509) 
Nifsnicmaajan val ind Is ‘I will st offs pleshkwaa-naawkweg vi conj 0 (CONJ} when 
IN became after noon’ 





74) Baamaa gieshkwaa-naagshi-wiisniyaans nga-ni-maajaami 


“After we (exc,) have eaten the evening meal we shall leave” (AM39.510) 





rangshi-wiisniyaang vai con) Ip “(CONJ) after webive 


Baamaa ay ‘later’; gil-shkw: 
mi vai ind Ip “we will leave.” 


eaten in the evening”; nga-ni-maajaay 





OVERLAP OF WIl- AND Da-/GA-. There is overlap in the usage of these preverbs, at least 
for some speakers, as can be seen from their interchangeability in some contexts, such a 
the following, where identical verbs reporting the same event vary in their tense preverb. 


5). Niidgemaagan wii-bi-dgoshin maampii naangiizhgak, naagshinnig da-bi-dgoshin 
’My wife will get here on Friday; she will get here in the evening” (AM39.1 15) 
Niidgemangan nad [s(3sProx) ‘my spouse’; wi-bi-dgoshin vai ind 3sProx AN wil 
arrive here’, maampii av ‘here’; naangiizhgak vii con) 0 *(CONJ) IN is Friday’: 


hnaagshinnig vii conj Ooby *(CONJ) when INobv is evening’; da-bi-dgoshin vat ind 
3sProx*ANsg will arrive here.” 





In the following sentences, waa- and ge- are used interchangeably by the same sPeE 
(Andrew Medler) in the PARTICIPLES waa-bi-zhaajig, in (76), and ge-bi-zhaajtg, 7, wi 
identical meaning, ‘those who will come, 


(76) Kina dash gegoo 2hi-wzhiitsawag gonda Fair Company ge-zhi-mno-yaawaad B= 
waa-bi-zhaajig. 


“The Fair Company is doing everything for the convenience of [those who will 
come), (AMI8.4) 
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Kina ay ‘every’ ‘then’ 
| we s A i dash ay ‘then’ pegoo pr indef 0 ‘thing’; zhi-wahiitanwag vai ind 
ip Npl are thus preparing’: gonda prna 3pProx these"; ge-chi-mno-yaa 
Jc con) 3pProx "(CCN3) ANpl will : as 
eels ip will thus be contented”; giw pr 3pProx “those! ; 
| j-zhaajig val ic con) part 3pProx “(CCNJ) who ANpl will come here? 








(77) Miinwaa dash kina gegoo wii-baatiinod sa ge-waabndamwaad giw ge-bi-zhaajig. 


Moreover, every sort of thing will be in plenty there for (those who will come)’ 





inwaa av ‘moreover’; dash av ‘then’; Kina av ‘every’; gegoo pr indef 0 “thing, 

wii-baatiinod vat con) 35Prox (CONS) ANsg will be abundant”. ge-waabndamwaad vi 
| ic con) 3pProx+0 {CCN3) ANpl will see IN's giw pr 3pProx “those; pe-bicehaujig vat ie 
| con) part 3pProx (CCNJ) who ANpl will come’ (AMI8.11) 





Future preyerb wit- is also used in a DUBITATIVE construction with MODAL da- (one of 
the conjunct forms of daa-) 





(78) Endgwen da-wi 





ndawaabminang. | \ wonder whether he'll be looking for us (inc) 


| Endgwen av ‘whether’: da-wil-ndawaabminang ya con) 3sProxe2] (CONJ) ANS 
| maybe will be looking for us” (AM39.93) 








(79) Endgwen da-wii-naadmoonang.| "I wonder whether he'll help us (inc.)” 


Endgwen ay ‘whether’, da-wii-naudmoonang via conj 3sProx+21 “(CONJ) ANSE 
maybe will help us.” (AM39,626) 





‘These can be contrasted with a past tense form: 


(80) Endgwen da-gii-waabminang. | 1 wonder whether he has seen us (inc,)’ 


| Endgwen av ‘whether’; da-gii-waabminang va con) 45Proxv2] (CONJ) ANsg might 
| have seen us’ (AM39.95) 


Note, however, that, corresponding tothe forms with wi-, above, there are future forms 
with ge- and DUBITATIVE MODE as well: 


(81) Endgwen ge-bbaa-giiwsegwen. |'I wondes whether he will go hunting 
| Endgwen ay ‘whether’: ge-bbua-giiwsegwen vat (¢ con) dub 3sProx (CCN) ANSE 
| might go around hunting” (AM39.674) 
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vane, rT wonder wether you'll Help me: (AM39,686 





(a2) _Endgwen ge-naadmaw ce 
‘ «- gecnandmawewanen via ic con) dub 2s+1s ea 
Endgwen av ‘whether: Be 
help me 
16.2.4 Modal Preverb Daa- 


which expresses 2 range of meanings related 10 posiiiy 
ligation, The range of its meaning can be seen from it non) 


ich include could, should, would, and might. The modal show 


vient, plain conjunct, and changed conjunct order {omy 


‘The MODAL preverb is dads 
necessity, desire and ol 
English translations, WI 
‘e variation in its indepen 
and da- 


extrem 
respectively daa ji 








Plain Conjunet| Changed Conjunet 





ge- + preterit mode 





| = = J 








‘reform daa- is used in independent order inflections, and precedes all other preverbs 


‘The following examples illustrate its usage: 


(G3) Aw dash kiwenaiinh wgii-naan niw wgwisan, Gdaa-nkwerwaa iw maanoo 
ji-zhwenmik: 


~The old man said to his son, “You must accept this being's offer to bless you" 


Aw pr 3sProx that’; dash ay ‘then’; kiwenaiinh na 3sProx ‘old man’; wei-naan vi ind 
oby “ANsg said (o ANobv'; niw pr 3obv ‘thavthose’; wawisan na 3sProx bn) 
kwetwaa via ind 2s»3sProx "you must accept ANs@'s iw pls 
j-zhwenmik via conj 3sProx+2s ‘(CONJ) ANS bess 





35Prox 
*ANSG's son(s)'; Ge 
‘that’; maanoo av "by all means’; 
you s@.' (AM31.12) 








(84) Ndaa-ni-maajaa na gwa? | ‘May I go?” (AM39.3) 


jaa vai ind Is ‘I may set off"; na av “yes/no question’; gwa av ‘indeed! 





| Ndua-ni-mi 


(85) Gdaa-naadmoon na? | ‘Should I help you?’ (AM39.373) 


| 





jaa-naadmoon via ind 2s#1s "you SG could help me’; na ay “yes/no question: 
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(86) Aapji nbakde, Maanii, Bezhgoognzhii gwa ndaa-mwaa 
I'm really hungry, Mary, I could eat a horse.’ (ED) 


| Anpji av 
| apt ay “really"; mbakde vat ind 15 ‘1 am hungry"; Maanll na 3sProx “Mary? 


Bezhgoognzhil na JsProx ‘a horse! 
| could eat ANsg wa ay “indeed'; ndaa-mwan via ind /s-4sProx 'L 


The modal preverb can be used with future reference rather like English modals 


7) Waabang na go -| ¥ 
@ aabang na go ndaa-bgiz. ghe-giizhig? | ‘Tomorrow can I go swimming all day?” 
| Waabang av tomorrows na ay yes/no question's dab val ind 14 could swim 


gbe-glizhig av ‘all day’ (DP) 


The modal preverh is used with past tense preverb gii- in the independent order as well 
in which case it usually signals unrealized possibility. An associated conditional clause typ- 
ically has its verb in the PRETERIT mode e 
(88) Giishpin wiindmawyamba gdaa-gii-naadmoon 
If you had told me J would have helped you.’ (AM39.697) 


Giishpin av ‘if”; wiindmawyamba via con) pret 251s “(CON3) you Sq had told me" 
gdaa-gii-naadmoon via ind Ls 








1s “I would have helped you s6, 


(89) Waawaashkeshi ngii-waabmaa widi megyaak; giishpin yaamaambaa baashkzigan 
ndaa-gii-baashkizwaa. 


*{ saw a deer over in the woods, If Thad had a gun J would haye shot it” 


Waawaashkeshi na 3sProx ‘deer’; ngii-waabmaa via ind Is-3sProx’l saw ANsg' widt 
ay ‘over there’, megyaak ay ‘in the woods’: giishy ymaambaa vti pret 150 
(CONJ) I had had IN"; baashkzigan ni (x ‘nfle'; ndaa-gi-baashkzwaa via ind 

| Is3sProx ‘1 would have shot ANsg.' (AM39,707) 





av it; 








One form of daa- used in the plain conjunet is da-, used with verbs im subordinate 
clauses that have time reference subsequent to that of the main verb In most examples I 
have, the main verb is a verb of speaking, and the subordinate’clause represenis indirect 


speech 
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- mandaagnini da-daapnaasig sa shy 
vetzid gaa wiin AW man 
(90) Mii dash sgna-naad aw B' 
waa-wiindmaagod: 


-and the old person would tel bi ha 
‘and what be would el Him (AM23.12) 


hat he should not accept that fine gentleman 


aovnand via icon) 3xPro¥e30b» (CCN) ANSE sid 
lets {3sProx (CCN3) ANsg who is 

i sthat’; petaid val ic con) part old’, 
ANobY's aN Gare ep isProx tas mandaagoial na sPros gonna 
Fano acon xe3sProcneg (COND) ANSE should not be accepted’, 
he aaermeniy ain cconj2obve3sProx"(CCND) what ANObY wil tell ANSE 
vena 


Mii av ‘and’; dash ay oanen’; & 








sikmann maaba aw e-bgidenmand nonda sa noosan 
na wiin da-aabnaabsinig gas-bi-wnyibaanid, 





(ot) Gye go wail 
sii-wiindmawaad & 


“And he who held the bun 
‘should not look back whence he had comes 
vrve atthe place 10 which he was going’ (AM2478) 


al ites for my father exhorted him, telling him he 
‘which he was going until he should 


Gye ov ‘and’ wei-pgikmaan via ind 3sProxeJoby “ANsg exhorted ANoby’ ; maaba pr 
3sProx ‘this’, aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; e-bgidenmaad via ic con) 4sProxe3obv (CCNI) 
[ANsg held a funeral for ANobv’; onda pr Joby thathose': noosa nad 1s(30by) ‘my 
father git-wilndmawaad vta con) 3sProxe3oby (CONJ) ANSR told ‘ANobv’; gaa av 
snot, wii av ‘then’; da-anbnaabsinig ai conj Jobv nex (CON}) ANObY should not 
Iook back’; yaa-bi-wnjibanid vai ic conj Joby (CCN}) where ANoby had come 
from’ 


However, da- is also used in contexts where We would expect INITIAL CHANGE, such 3 
with a verb containing a RELATIVE ROOT, as inthe following examples, both ‘of which have 
verbs with relative root /iN/, 

(92) Naii-nkwetwaag dash da-nankiiyaan iw. 

Lanswered them that I would do that kind of work.’ (AM9.19) 
Nelienkwetwaag via ind Ise3p ‘I answered ANpl'; dash av ‘then’; da-nankliyaan /01 
cconj Is (CON) 1 would work so"; iw pr Os ‘that 

(93) Neli-nkwetwaa dash da-zhaayaambaan giishpin bgidniwaad giw ngi\Ziimag 


‘T answered him that 1 would go if my parents permitted me! (AM9.3) 
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| Neli-nkwetwaa via ind /5+4sProx'l answered ANng’; dash ay ‘then’: 
da-zhaayaambaan vai conj pret Lx “(CONS) { would go there"; piishpin ait 
bgidniwaad ¥1a conj 3pProxe1s (CONS) ANpi would let me’; giw pr 3pProx ‘those’ 
ngitziimag nad 1s(3pPrx) ‘my parents. ; 





Possibility in the future is expressed with 
jis, MODAL, in conjunctio 
MODE inflection sjunction with PRETERIT 


(94) Baamaa niigaan wii-aabjitooyaan gye wzhoonyaamsiwaan 
ji-giishpnadooyaambaa iw mig, mii baamaa iw da-giishkwag aw mlig, 


intend {o use it in the future, ater on f could self that wood if I should run out of 
money, then later on I shall cut down those trees.” (AMI5,14) 


Baamaa ay ‘later’; niigaan ay “in the future’; wii-aabjitooyaan v1i con) Ix+0 (CONS) 
will use IN’; gye av “even’, wzhoonyaamsiwaan vai con) /s neg “(CONJ) I don't have 
money’: ji-giishpnadooyaambaa vii con) pret Is» (CONS) | would be able to sell IN'; 
iw pr Os ‘that’; mtig ni Os ‘Wood’; mii ay °s0"; baamaa ay ‘later’: iw pr Os ‘that’; ww pr 
3sProx ‘that! 


Unrealized possibility in the past is expressed in the conjunet order with da-, modal, in 
conjunction with gis, past tense, and preterit mode inflection, 
(95) Aap)i gii-zegzi aw sa ngashi wnij iw gii-behineyaan da-gii-daapneyaambaan, 
“My mother was very frightened because | ‘when I fell out of the canoe I could have 


drowned! (AM6.11) 


‘Anpji av ‘really’: gii-zegzl val ind 3sProx“ANsg was {rightened'\ aw pr IsProx ‘that’; 

ingashi nad 1s(3sProx) ‘my mother"; wnji av “on account ‘of’ iw pr Ox “thats 

piicbahineyaun vai conj 1s "{CONJ) I hid «close all's dai-daapneyaumbann ol 
| conj pret 1s (CONS) 1 might have drowned 


(96) Giishpin bwaa-waabmipa mii go da-gii-githgiban. 
“iF he had not seen me F would have gotten away from him’ (AM39.698) 


race]s (COND) ANSE failed 1 50 
Ji-gibgiban via con) pret Is+3sProx would have poten away 





from ANsg! 


Other combinations of preverbal elements occur, such as ji-wi-, In which ji- is evidently 


a. COMPLEMENTIZER and wii- indicates desire. 
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ntam endgwenh ji-wit-bbaa-wiijit 


(97) Ngiiske-nda-gkenmaag, 


st wanted to determine frst whether they Were ‘going out with each other’ (DP) 


ind Ise3pProx t wanted to find out about ANI’: ntam ge 


ike-nda-gkensmaag 
pi Naaeetatty pbaa-wiijlindiwaad via/vat con) IpProx (CON) 


fist’; endgwenh ay ‘whether’: jt-wilt 
'ANpl were with each other! 


sopaLfry in the conjunc future i expressed by ge» the CHANGED form of agi 
cither PRETERIT mode, as in (98) and (99), below or PRETERIT DUBITATIVE mode inflection 


as in'(100). 


(08). Milsh gifenkweshkwaavaad niw nishnaaben mi dash enaawaad, “Bkwezhgan ay 
gdayaawaa ge-shamyaangban-” 
“And then they met this Indian and they said to him, “Do you have any bread that 
‘you might give us to cat?" (AKT.12) 


Mitesh av ‘and then’; gilenkweshkwaawand via con} 3pProxe3oby (CONJ) ANpI met 
[ANobv’sniw pr Zobv thaUthosenishnaaben na by ‘Indian(s)s wn ay ‘and dash ar 
‘then’; enaawaad via ic con) 3pProx*3obv (CCNJ) ANpl said to ANoby’; Bhwethgaa 
na dsProx ‘bread’; na ay "yes/no question’: gdayaawaa via ind 2s»4sProx ‘do yous 
have ANsg'; ge-shamynangban via ic conj pret 2s+Jp "(CCNJ) you SO will feed ws? 


(99) Baamaa pi dash pi-wiindmawid, “Mit sa jiegkendman ezhi-yaamgak iw shih 
bbaa-yaaysan, naangodnong gegoo gwaabndaan ge-waabndazwamban iw gone 
noongo epiitziyan,” 





‘Later on she said to me, "So you can know what it's like if you're out late at 
night, sometimes you see something that you shouldn't see now at your age.”” 


Baumaa ay “later; pil av "time"; dash av ‘then’; gii-wiindmawid via con) 3sProxels 
“ANsg told me"; Mii av “that's'; iw pr Os ‘that’; bbaa-yaayaun vai conj Is (SUF) [wis 
round’; naangodnong av ‘sometimes’; gegoo pr indef 0 “something”: gwaabndaas Mt 
Ind 2540s ‘you SG see it’; ge-waabndazwamban vti ic conj pret 2540 neg (CCNJ) yous 
shouldn't see IN’; iw pr 0s that’; noongo av ‘now"; eplitziyan vai ic con 2s (CCN) yo 
‘SG are such an age.’ (AK8.12) 
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(100) Aunii-sh mii sa gliwenh egod: "Giishpin wi-miizhyaang giwi ggwisag, gin £0 
gdaa-wenaubnjige zhonda wene go naa ge-wiidgemaawdibnen ; 


“They said to her, “Ifyou give us your sons, you may choose whoever here that 
‘you might want (o marry.” 





| Aantish av ‘well’; mil av ‘then’, giiwenh ay “allegedly", egod via ic con) 3sProxe)s 
(CCN3) ANoby sald 10 ANS": Glishpin ay "it giwi pr-JpProx ‘hose’; wewisag nad 
2s(3pProx) “your sons’; lim pr pers 2s ‘you's gdaa-wenwabnjige var ind 2s 'you can 
choose’, zhonda ay *here’: wene pr inier 4 "who", ge-wildgemandibnen via ic con) 
3sProx"(CCNJ) you might marry ANsg (S024) 











dub 





16.2.5 Expressing Obligation 

Related to MODALITY is OBLIGATION, which is commonly expressed in Nishnaabemwin 
by means of adverbial constructions. There are several adverbs for this function, including, 
ndawaa (also ndawaaj), aabdig (also aabdeg), and booch (also pooch, poo)), Ndawaa 
expresses a range of obligation, and is glossed by Rhodes 1985:2R6 as ‘afterall, might as 
Well, necessarily, changing one’s mind’; aabdig (also aabdeg) and booch both express 
strong obligation, the former glossed by Rhodes 1985:2 as ‘absolutely, necessarily" and the 
latter as ‘sure, must’ All three adverbs typically precede the verbs they modify, The follow: 
ing are examples of ndawaa. 


(101) Ndawaa baamaa gea-biindaakwemi, | We (inc) shall have to smoke Tater on 


Ndawaa av ‘have to'; baamaa ay ‘Tater; ga-biindaakweml vai ind 2/ "we will smoke 
tobacco!’ (AM39.46) 





(102) Mii dash ndawaa gii-piiwewaad. | "Then they were compelled 'o 30 home 


Mit ay “and; dash av 50"; ndawaa a “have 16 eigiiwewaad va con) SpProx (COND) 
‘ANpl went home" (AMA.8) 





Examples of aabdig (aabdeg). Verbs associated with this adverb are usually FUTURE 
TENSE, 
(103) Aambe gshkozin, ngwiiwzens. Aabdeg gwit-o-skooniW- 
“Okay, get up my son. You have go t0 school’ (ED) 


“Aambe av ‘hey’; eshkozin vai imp 2s ‘wake up!'s ngwilwzens.na Is(3xProx) “my boy! 
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janan mainhignat wiiskoonwiyaanh 


o goto school: (FF29) 
ad LsvOp ‘had to have INpl’s mzinbignan n 
(CONS) I will go to school 


(104) Aabdig 8° ngiry: 
sphad to have the Books 





Aabdig @ 
fp “books's Wii 





deg gwit-gitzhiitaami ennakitying 


os) Sicbwaaenso-dbahganek a8 


ave to finish working before three o'clock." (MC) 


We (inch) 


o'clock’; aabdeg ay ‘necessarily; 


vii conj 0 ‘before IN be three 
ai ic conj 21 (CNS) we 


Jicbwan-nso-dbabganck Y a 
gsghhiitaarl va ind 27" will finish’; enmakiiying v4 
work 50! 

a context of future o 
‘ANpl went,’ is past, bat 
gowaad, *ANpl intend 6 


past tense, but usually in 
where gii-zhaawag. 
‘ling,’ and wil-dis 


sthe adverb aabdeg can be used with 
the following sentenc 


unrealized action, asin 
id, ‘ANpl intend to do mai 


both wii-boocchigewaat 
TN: are both future, See also (104), above 





receive 

(106) Aabdeg oodenaang gii-chaawag £0 Nishnaabeg wii-boozchigewaad, mage 
‘maajiibiihgan wii-disgowaad. 
{twas necessary for people fa g0 (0 town is they wanted to mail something, 0 if 


they wanted to receive aletter! (RN) 

gli-zhaawag vai ind 3pProv 
- wii-boozchigewaad val com) 
ihgan ni Os 


Aube av necessarily’; ondenaang ni loc to town! 


"ANpl went here's go nishnaabeg na 3pProx “Indians 
4pProx (COND) ANpl wanted to.do mailing’ maage av °°: maajiil 
“letters wlidlsgowaad Via conj Os»3pProx "(CONI) IN encountered ANpI? 





‘As with many adverbs, aabdeg can function predicatively, which results in associated 
verbs showing conjunct order inflection. 

(107) Mii dash pi-bi-zhaad sw ahaagnassh mii-sh gaa-naad niw mdimooyenya%, 
‘Aabdeg sa ji-gkinoohmaagzid aw gwiiwzens.” 


“And this white man (Indfan agent) came and he said to the old lady, "At'simpera= 


tive that that boy go to school.” (AK13.3) 
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-bi-rhaad vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg came hither 
na he 


| Mil av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’, gi 
there’; aw pr 3sProx “that: zhaagnaash na 3sProx ‘white person’; mish ay 

ke vai con) 24Proxedoby (CCNS) ANse aid 10 ‘ANoby"; niw pr Joby 

ee indimooyenyan na Jobe old womarv women's ‘Aubdeg ay “necessarily's 
j}-gkinoohmangzid vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsg should be n school's aw pr 34Prox 


| ‘anaes wiiwzens na 3sProx "boy: 









-The adverb booch (also poo}, pooch), too, generally requires a vert inflected for Tulure 


tense 


(108) Pooj nwii-wi-daapnaa my mother-in-law. 
“Thave to go pick up my mother-in-law. (Rhodes 1985:525) 


| Pooj ay ‘necessarily’; nwil-wi-daapnaa via ind /x-3sProx“l will go pick up ANsg” 
giiwen, bi-wiidookwishin biinchigeyaan 


(109) A: Giishpin oodetooyin, wewiib go bi-zhi- 
1 A; Aaniish go? Booch niin 20 nit 


pil. B: liyoo! Booch na gwii-biinchigemin 


JA: Ifyou goto town, come back quickly, and help me clean up then B Oh! Do 


we have to clean up? A: Well of course! [mean to say! (LM) 

| Giishpin ay i ‘odetooyin vai con) 2s (CONI) you SG 8010 town’; wewlib ay 
‘quickly’: bi-zhi-gliwen vai imp 2s (you SG ) come thome!”: bi-wildookwishin va tp 
dse15 (you Sc) come help me’; blinchigeyaan val con) Js (CONY) Letean up": pil a 
| ‘hen’: Tiyoo av ‘oh!"s Booch av "necessarily": na a ‘yesno question’: 

i inchigemin vai ind 27 ‘we will clean Up  Aaniish ay *how'; Booch av 





vocessarily’sniin prpers 1s ‘T's oman av ‘indeed 


16.2.6 Expressing Desires and Wishes (Optatives) 
Desire and intent are expressed by means of the future preverb wii-, which is often 
*want (0, seek (0, ‘ 


called a VOLUNTATIVE, and preverb nda, 





yy with something’ (DP) 


(110) Aapji mii-damin gezoo. | treally want to pla 
| Aupjl av “really”: niiedamin vaio ind [x ‘1 wantio play (with ¥)'; BeBoo Pr indef 0 


something.” 
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srgkendnain ils pao-nda-wiisnivand xii ploli-mnidoonshenay 
i 


(111) Ganwit m 
hat the potato bugs wanted (0 


spdidn't know tl 


at (DP) 


srvinal neg [sos ‘Tdi not know INsg dig ay 5 


i «spot': ngigkendaiin 
ee end eal val con) 3pProx'(CONS) ANDI SEEK (0 68 B1Wi pr Sppigg 
those’, pinilemndoonshensag nia 377% ‘POO bugs 





Specific TRANSITIVE VERBS of wanting exist as well, such as ndawenin, ‘Want AN} agg 


ndawendan, ‘want 





aun, aani-sh edh-ndawendman ji-zhichgeyaan? 


(112) Aanii-sh gaa-zhichge) 
1 me 10 Jo? (AKII.17) 


“What shall do, what do you want 


Aanivsh ay what hens gua-thichgeyaan valle conj 1s (CCN) tha which Lo 
— hendawendmaa vie conf 2s20 (CCN!) you So thus want IN" i-ahichgeyaan a 


conj Is (CONJ) I will do" 





(113) Gnandwenim na jiensag? | ‘Do you want me (0 kill him?’ (AKI. 18) 


Gnandwenim via ind 2s» 14 ‘you SG want 
con) 1s»38Prox (CONS) Lwill Kill ANSE” 


of me’; na av “yes/no question’ 





One way to express wishes and hopes Is: with the OPTATIVE adverb (a)mbegish, “one 
hopes (that}..., one wishes [that...]," used with verbs inflected with the plain conjunct 
(114) Mbegish ndawaa bbaa-giiwsed, | “I wish he would go out and hunt’ (AM39.496) 


Mbegish av ‘hopefully’, ndawan ay ‘changing mind’ bbaa-giiwsed vai conj 3sProx 
(CONS) ANsg. go around hunting” 





16.2.7 Expressing Habituality 


Habitual activity is expressed by means of the adverb ko (also kwa), "customarily, gene 
ally, often, and with the preverb nfaa-, "be good at, often, customarily.” 
(115) Aaniish ko pit mail e-biijgaadeg? | ‘When is the mail usually brought” (MC20.19) 


Aaniish ay how"; ko av ‘usually’; pit av ‘time’; e-biijgandeg, viii ic con) pass 0 
"(CCNJ) that IN is brought! 
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(116) Newetaani-niiskendam ko maanda wiikaa zgaknanzwin, 
“I'm leribly irritated that you never put this away’ (MC22.9) 


Newetaani-niiskendam vai ind 1s ‘I'm terribly irritated’: ko av frequency’: maanda pr 


Os ‘this’; whikkaa av ‘never’; zpaks ut 20% 
eee ‘gaknanzwin vii con) neg 2s+0 (CONS) you 86 do pot put 


(117) Gegit gsha ko gdoo-mnjiw. Miinwaa edoo-ntaa-naadmaw. 
“You too treat (sponsor) me often. And you often help me! (MC15.5) 


Gegii pr pers 2s 'as for you SG"; ysha ay "indeed"; ko ay *habitually"; gdoo-mnjiw via ind 
2seIs “you treat me (ie, pay for me); Mlinwaa ay ‘and’ gdoo-ntaa-naadmaw via ind 
2sels ‘you habitually help me! 


With past tense, ko (Kwa) is rather like English “used to;" that is, constitutes a past habit- 
val activity that is no longer in effect. 


(118) Negii-wa-nbwaach'aa kwa, | ‘I used to po and visit him’ (AM39.253) 


| Neli-wa-nbwaachbaa via ind Js-3sProx'l went and visited ANS; kwa av ‘used to; 


16.2.8 Directional Preverbs as Time Markers 


Many of the directional preverbs take on a secondary sense relating to the time of an 
action relative to the time of speaking, or some other reference point. The directional pre- 
verb ni-, for example, specifies something that happens subsequent to the time of speaking 
‘or some reference point, roughly translating as “in the future course of time,’ as can be seen 


from the following examples: 


(119) Mii aw kwezens ntaawgid mii aw gimaa pii iw enaad, "Mil sa noongo 


ji-gkinoohmoonaan iw sa ge-ni-naadziyan niigaan, 





-When a girl is grown the chief at that ime says to her, “Now I would instruct you 


about the way you're going to live tn the future,”’ (AK6.1) 


Mit av ‘and";aw pr 3sProx that's kwenens na 3sProx ‘young woman's naw yt 
con] 34Prox(CON3) ANSE grows up" mil av “hen! aw pr 3sProx ‘that’s giman na 
sePron “ciety time" fw pr Osha’; ennad sta conjJePrase3obe (CEM) 
‘AN spoke 19 ANobv": Mil av so"; mango now pr Osis ge-nienaadziyan 
{CCNJ) you will live $0"; nijgaan av ‘inthe future: 








vai ie conj 25 
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(420) Mii maanda ge-ni-nendaagok ji-ml-bmaadaiyan ni 


this ts he way e wll seem when you Hive fn the future. (AK6.6) 


Mitay ‘and’ iw prOs ‘that's manda pr Os this’ we-nd-nendangok vit ic conj 0 “(CcNpy 
Neil seems Jkn-bmandeiyan vai conj 2s (CONJ) you SG will live aligaan ay, 


the future” 


Rhodes suggests that bi- has the tense-related meaning ‘in the past’ and cites the exam. 
ple of gaa-bi-bmiseg, ‘last week: In this sense bi- customarily appears with a past tense pre 
verb, gii- or the SUBORDINATOR gaa-, which Is identical in form to the initial-changed pay 
tense reverb, The use of the preverb bi seems to be especially associated with predation 
that begin in the past but have relevance to the present, oF 10 give an explicit sense of th 
passage of time in the relationship between the present and past event referred to. 


(121) Mii maanda gaa-zhiwebak zhaazhi go sa gii-bi-mkadekewaad giw Nishnaabeg 


“That is the way it was of old when those Indians fasted in the hither course of 
time’ (AM23,20) 


‘Mii ay ‘it's's maanda pr Os ‘this’; gaa-zhiwebak vii conj 0 “(CCNS) that (IN) happened: 
thaazhi ay ‘Jong ago’; gii-bi-mkadekewaad vai conj 3pPrax (CONS) when ANp| fasted 
in the hither course of time’: giw pr 3pProx ‘those’; Nishnaabeg na 3pProx “Indians! 





(122) Pane oodi bi-dgo nahii wiingashi 
‘Ws always (from then until now) been/grown there, uhm, sweetgrass’ (MC) 


Pane av ‘always’; oodi av ‘there’; bi-dgo vii ind Os *INsg is there to this time". nahi pr 
paus Os “that uh,.."; wiingash ni Os ‘sweetgrass’ 


See also examples (343), (p, 848) and (376), (p. 857), below. 


‘The directional bmi, ‘along, by, can be used to indicate continuity through time, a 
the following example: 


(123) Gaawiin git-baatin'siiwag gnimaa go naa ngodwansmidna gii-dchidgenag beat 
iw gaa-bmi-dnizwaad, 


‘There were not many, perhaps sixty formed a group where they dwelled in one 
place over time’ (AK93) 
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wil av ‘001; gil-bantlin'stiwag vai ind 3pProx ney 
‘number's gnimaa ay ‘probably'; ngodwansmidna nn sixty"; p-dchidgenag val inl db 
3pProx “ANpl might have been in number"; bezhig nm “one's iw pn Os ‘hat’ 
aa-bmi-dnizwand vai ic conj 3pProx (CCNJ) where ANpl lived there overtime! 


"ANpI were not many in 


It is also used to mean “get around to...,' ‘along the way... or tin the course of times 
Mary Ann Corbiere notes (p.c.) “it seems to be used to indicate that there's a schedule, albeit 
an informal one—doing this, then that, then that, and not getting to that other thing. as one 
works through the sequence of tasks or activities, or not leaving one of the activities —get- 
ing hung up on something else perhaps’ The following examples illustrate 


(124) Gaa naash ngii-bmi-maajtaasii. | "l never got around to starting’ (MC) 





‘aa ay’ ‘N04; maash ay “emphatic (naa + dash)"; ngicbmi-maajtaasii val ind neg Isl 
didn't pet around to starting! 


(125) «Dibii jidik maanpii blindik gii-bmi-ni-bgidnamwaanenh wiv» 


“Tdon’t know where in here I might have gone and put it? (of sit. misplaced) 


Dibii lidig ay phr ‘wherever’; maanpii ay ‘here’; biindik ay inside’; 
si-bmi-ni-bgidnamwaanenh v1 conj dub /3+0 "I might have gone along and put IN"; wi 
prs “that” (MC) 


16.3 Aspectual Verbs and Preverbs 


Specific ASPECTUAL verbs exist in Nishnaabemwin, many capable of wking SEN 
TENCE-COMPLEMENTS, focusing on the beginning and end of a verbal uetion or event 
Aspect is a grammatical concept that relates to how verbal events are cast, for example, 
whether they are viewed as entirely completed or in process, or whether there is a focus on 
their beginning or ending. Aspectual verbs in Nishnaabemwin include maajiaa, ‘begin 
[doing something}; webtaa, ‘start (doing something} boontaa, ‘finish, complete,’ 
giizhiitaa, ‘finish [doing something)” and shkwaataa, “finish [an activity] The verbs 
boontaa and shkwaataa are most commonly used without complements, with the meaning, 
“finish an activity finish working.’ Many of these roots occur as roots in other verbs as well, 
such as maaddemo, ‘start to cry" VAt, and boonenim, ‘forget about AN’ [lit, stop thinking 
about AN) VTA. The root /maad/ appears to be much more common and productive than 
Pooon/}. The root /ishkwaa/ appears in a few adverbs, such as shkwaayaa), at the end, the 
Jast time’ (W) and shkwaayhiing, “behind.” All five roots occur in derived preverb ie 
maajii-, begin’ booni-,’stop, cease,’ giizhi- ‘finish,’ and shkwad-, ‘finish, complete, ater 
and webi-, ‘begin.’ Some examples of these verbs and preverbs follow. 
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(126) Mii-sh maqjiindawaabmad wenzhishid e-gwyakwaakzid mdaamin, pit dash go 
ge-ni-zhaayan naangim go odi yekwaayan 

nen you start looking forthe good Kind of com standing stealghtzand then you 

0 on nil you comet the end there! (AK62) 





Mii-sh av ‘and then’; manjii-sndawaabmad v0 con 2s»3sProx (CONS) you SG sian 
Hooking for AN: wenahishid val ic con) part S4Prox (CCN) ANSR whichis pod 
cgwyakewaakzd aif con] part 3sPrax (CCNI) ANsg which sands suaight 
apnarain na JsProxeorn' pilav “uni’; dash ay then"; ge-nlthaayan val ic con) 
“CCCN) you will go there); maangim av ‘unl ol av "there's yekwaayan vai coy 2s 
*(CON}) you're atthe end! 


(127) Mii dash wi iemaajtaayaan (ji-dbaajmag Niibaakhom}, 
“Twill now begin [to tell the story ‘of Nibakom),' (SO6.7) 


Mit av ‘and; dash ay 's0s wi pr Os ‘that’; ji-maajtaayaan vai cory 1s (CON) Iwill 
stam’; jiedbaajmag via con) 1s»3sProx (CONS) I will relate of ANsg’; Nilbaakhom na 
43sProx *Nibakom. 


(128) Mii maa naa pii iW gaa-maadseg iw treaty, gaa-wnji-miinndwaa niw zhoonyaan, 


“That was the time when the treaty started, that's why they were given those 
coins? (AK10.10) 


Mii av ‘and’, maa ay ‘then’; pil av ‘time’, iw pr Os ‘that’; gaa-mandseg vil ic con) 0 
{(CCNJ) when IN started’, iw pr Os ‘that’; gaa-wnji-miinndwaa via ie con) x3pPmt 


(CCNJ) why ANpl were given Y"; niw pr Joby ‘that/those’; zhoon'yaan na 3obv 
‘money? 


(129) Maajjiwan nbiish; aa wiiba giiwenh go naa, mii aazhi zaaghigan gmaa go 
nigkogamaag. 


“The water started to flow, and, in short time, had grown into a fair-sized lake. 


Manijiwan vii nd Os INsg stars to ow"; nblish ni Os ‘water’; aa av ‘wells wba 
soon’; gliwenh ay ‘evidently”; mii av ‘then’; aazhi ay ‘already’; zaaghigan mi Os ‘ake 


maa av “indeed; go nigkogamaag vii conj 0 (CON) IN was a body of water of such 
size’ (SO3.48) 
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(130) Ngii-booni-zhooshkwaademin. | ‘We (excl) stopped skating (W, R82) 
Ngii-booni-zhooshkwaademin vai ind Ip “we (excl) stopped skating.” 
(131) Miinwaa dash gnabaj besho ji-boontaayaang. 

‘But I daresay the time is near when we shall stop working’ (AM11.7) 


Miinwaa av * 





ind, dash av ‘then’; gnabaj ay *pethaps’, besho ay ‘near’, 
ji-boontaayaang vai conj Ip (CONS) we will cease” 


(132) Mii dash maa gii-boonendmaan. | ‘So then I dismissed it from my mind 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘so’; maa ay ‘then’; gil-boonendmaan vii con) /x°0 ‘I stopped 
thinking about IN’ (AM3.8) 
(133) Ngii-giézhi-dbahaan gaa-mzinhamaanh, |“ paid off what I charged’ (W) 


| Neli-giizhi-dbahaan vri ind Jxo0s ‘| paid off IN; gaa-mzinhamannh v1 (con) 25-0 
*(CCNJ) IN which | obtained on credit,’ (Rhodes 1985-162) 





Several verbs are formed with root /giizh, “finish, including giizhlitaa, “finish [doing 
something), be finished" VAI, giizhiitaa “finish (of activities)’ vi, giizhtaa, ‘be finished 
[doing something}, be ready’ VAs, glizhtaah, ‘finish AN! VTA, gitzhiaatoon, ‘finish IN’ VT} 
and giizhtoon ‘finish IN’ VTI The root also occurs in others words, such as gizhza, ‘be fin: 
ished boiling’ VAI, glizhzaw, ‘finish boiling AN, VTA and giichzan, ‘finish boiling IN’ vit 





(134) Noongo ggizheb ngii-wiindmaagoomi iw pit Hig sa wan-gaagliweyaang 
ji-glizhitaayaang {iw sa mnik wan-nankiiyaang] 


-This morning we were told when we should all go home, having finished [he 
amount of work which we were to do} (AMI3:1) 


Noongo av today’: geizheb avin the morning’; ngi-wlindmungoomt id ind xeIp we 
‘were told’; lw pr Os “that’s pi av ‘time’; iidlg av “it seems 5 ‘woa-gaagliweyaang Vai ie 
con) Ip (@CN3) when we will go home"; i-gixhitaayaang ya con! 1? *(CON!) we wil 
fish's iw pr Osthat mnik "as uch as"; was-nunkllyaang yal CoM Ip (CCN) 





we will work thus” 
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(135) Gaa-giizhtood dash mii x! webi-mkadeked aw shkinwe- 


finisned i thon the young man began his fast? (AM31.2) 


“When he had, 


Prox (CON}) ANsg hid finished IN"; dash ca ‘then’ 
‘ed val con) 3sProx (COND) ANsg started (0 fasts aw pr 





rlizhtood v7 fe con) 3 
ands giiewebi-mkadeki 


av i 
hat’; shkinwe na 3sProx ‘young MAN: 


3sProv tl 
wang, | "Then itstarted to rain’ (AM39.486) 


(136) Mii go aazhi gwa webl-gam 
tt qv ‘and'; aaah av now’; gwa.av “indeed: webl-gmiwang vit con) 0 (CONI)IN 





begins to rain’ 


Mil dash gaa-shkwaa-waabndankaajganewaad, mit dash 


(37) 
j-mookmaanii-kiwewin Niibaakhom gii-niisaablignang, 


gchi 
“And so, after they had examined everything, Nibakom then lowered the Ameri 
can flag! ($06,181) 


Mii av ‘and’: dash ay ‘then’: gaa-shkwaa-waabndankaajganewaad val 1c con) SpPro, 
‘(CCNI) after ANpI had examined thoroughly"; mit av "then’, dash ay "50"; 
gchi-mookmaanii-kiwewin 71 0s ‘Amencan flag’; Niibaakhom na 3sProx 
‘Niibaakhom's gil-niisaabiignang vti con) 3sProx«0 “(CONJ) ANsg lowered IN’ 








(138) Aaniish naa gaa-nankiiyin jiinaago e-shkwaa-skoonwing? 


“What did you (sg.) do yesterday after school?’ (IT) 


Aaniish ay ‘how"; gaa-nankliyin vai ic con) 2s (CCNJ) you 5G Worked so’; jiimaagoay 
*yesterday’; e-shkwaa-skoonwing vat ic con) x '(CCNJ) after one finishes school! 


OTHER ASPECTUAL PREVERBS. There is a rather open-ended group of PREVERBS 
thal carry semi-ASPECTUAL meaning. These include, among others, aazhoo-, ‘next’ (Of pete 
ods of time), gji-, ‘try, kawe-, ‘first, in the process of, noonde-, *before a goal 1s reached: 
fail in the process, piichi-, ‘in process of, while, shki-, ‘first,’ and shkwaa-, ‘after! Ae 
illustrative examples follow. 





(139) Miinwaa dash e-aazhoo-dbikak gii-bi-yaa aw waawaabmowin 


‘[The next night) that Mirror Being came again.’ (AM31.14) 


Miinwaa ay ‘again’; dash ay ‘then’: 





azhoo-dbikak vii ic conj 0 “(CCN3) when INE 


next night’; pii-bi-yaw vai ind 3sProx “ANsg came here": aw pr 3sProx ‘thal’: 
waawaabmowin ra 3sProx “mirror? : 
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(140) Gji-mjimendan, shkwaaj gii-naabjikaaziyimba? 
“Try fo remember, where was the last place you (sg.) used it?! (MO) 


Gi-mjimendan vii imp 25+0 “ry 1 remember IN'; shkWaaj av "last; 
sii-naabjikaaziyimba vaio conj pret 2s»(y) (CONS) when you used (Y) 


(141) Gii-kawe-nnaamdabi zhiwi bkekna. 





So he stopped and sat down for awhile there by whe side of the road! (FF3.19) 


Gii-kawe-nnaamdabi vai redup ind SsProx “ANsg stopped along the way and sat for 
awhile"; zhiwi ay ‘there’: bkekna av “by side of road! 


(142) Piichi-giitwnaajbatoowaanh dash, mii maaba nimshish gii-gchi-dkomid, 
“While Iwas running around crazily, this dog bit me (IT) 
Piichi-giiwnaajbatoowaanh ay (CONS) while I was running around crazily’; dash ay: 


‘then’; mii av ‘then’; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; nimshish na pe) 3sProx ‘worthless dog’; 
gli-gchi-dkomid via con) 3sProxels “(CON3) ANsg bit me? 


(143) Enh, nminjmendaan go pii eshki-waabmag. 
Yeah, | remember that first time 1 saw her! (DP) 


Enh ay ‘yes’; aminjmendaan yt ind /s+0s ‘I remember INsg's pil. av when's 
eshkiswaabmag via ic con) Ise3sProx (CCN) when Lfirst saw ANSp! 


(144) Baamaa waabang gii-shkwaa-daaweyaan giw mskomnag, 


Wait till tomorrow after [finish selling the raspbernies’ (AK3.11) 


bang ay ‘tomorrow’: glisshkwaa-daaweynam vai con) Is 


Baamaa av ‘later’; waal 
« mskomnag na 3pProx 


(CONS) after I've finished selfing’: giw pr 3pProx “those’ 





“raspberries” 


‘umorous dialogue in which a mother exhorts her 


The following sentences are from a hi 
The mother's use of noonde-, ‘before the goal i$ 


son to marry a woman he's been secing: 
reached,’ as a rhetorical foil is particularly striking 
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-bimi-wiijiiwad wa kwe, gehi-zhaazhi 


aa Wi 
(145) Gaal nr de-kiyenciinyiw jibwaa-bmi-witdgemaagniyin 


cko-ngadenmad, Ka-noond 
nd with this woman, you've known her for a long 


‘at's pot right to just foo! arou ’ 
es Ne fore you get married.’ (DP) 


time, You'll be an old man be! 


anvil av nots nishinanoo vi ind neg 05 INSg s not good’; nishaw av ‘casually, 
Citri-liwad ya conj 2¢%3sProx(CON3) you SO go on going with ANS weg 
Jy? woman’; gehiahaazhi ay "very Fong already"; eko-ngadenmad via ic con] 
pedsProx (CCNI) such extent yousG have known ANsg’ Ka-noonde-kiyensiinyiw jy 
25 "you So wil bean old man before goals reached’ ji-bwaa-bmi-viidgemaggniyn 


ind " 
25 (CONS) yet you SG not have a spouse 1n the course of time. 


vai conj 





(146) Nga-noonde-nib sa go nongo ji-bwaa-waabmagwaa nooshenyig, 





be dead before | see my grandchildren.’ (DP) 


Neu-noonde-nib vai ind Js ‘I wll die before goal is reached’; go nongo av ‘now’; 
{ji-bwan-waabmagwaa via cory 1se3pProx (CONS) yet not I see ANpI'; nooshenyig nad 
Js(3pProx) ‘my grandchildren” 


(147) Gga-noonde-gmoodmigoo sa nongo wa kwe, mii enji-ninaanh wii-gewejmad 
wewiip. 


‘Someone's going to steal that woman from you, that's why I'm telling you to ask 
her fast’ (DP) 


Gga-noonde-gmoodmigoo via pass ind.x»2s ‘you SG will have AN stolen before goalis 
reached’; nongo av ‘now'; wa pr 3sProx ‘this’; kwe na 3sProx “woman’; mil av ‘and’; 
enji-ninaanh via ic conj 1s+2s (CCN}) source of | say to you SG"; wii-gzwejmad va 
con) 2s»3sProx (CON}) you SG will ask ANsg"; wewiip av right away” 





16.4 Verb Mode 


‘Three inflectionally marked ASPECTUAL-EVIDENTIAL MODES exist in Nishnaabemwin, 
the PRETERIT, the DUBITATIVE, and the PRETERIT DUBITATIVE (also called DUBITATIVE 
PRETERIT). The absence of mode inflection is usually taken to represent another, unl 
INDICATIVE (or NEUTRAL) mode. There are two parameters of variation in the mode systet 
bee Nasal ae the fe ubitative, Preterit mode is prototypically used (o indicate 
Ree ae Point of completion prior to some reference point, usually th 
ae H Same orientational point as used for present tense), Dubitt 

‘oubly unceriainty, or conjecture, The interaction of these two paramele 


ne 
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{Preterit_ | indicative 
[- pretent| preterit 

The dubitative modes are discussed in Section 16.9.2, Dubitative Mode, beginning on 
page 832, below. Here I will only present a few examples ofthe preterit, 


(148) "Mewnzha gii-nboban aw gookmis, geii-ngadmaag iw wiigwaam)" 
“Your grandmother died a long time ago, she left you her house?” (AK13,27) 
Mewnzha av ‘long ago’; giisnboban vai ind pret sProx ‘ANsg died! aw pr 3sProx 


‘that’; gookmis na 2s(33Prox) “your grandmother’, geli-ngadmaag via ind 34Prox+2x 
ANSg lefY for you Sa’: iw pr Os ‘that's wilgwaam nis house? 


(149) ... wgii-gkendmawaawaan maa naa iw sa niibwa go gegoo bmiwdoonid mil-sh 
sii-nsaawaad niw miinwaa gii-mkamaawaad iw bemwidoonpan 





they knew that they were carrying lots of things, they killed them and took 
away what they had been carrying’ (AK10.11) 


| wuii-gkendmawaawaan va ind 3pProx-Joby "ANpl knew Y about ANoby's maa a 

| ‘then’; iw pr Os “that, nlibwa ay ‘lots’; egoo pr indef 0 ‘something!; biwdoonid vt 
con} 3oby«0 (CONS) ANoby carried IN’; mii-sh ay “and then’; gliensaawaad via con) 
3pProx»3oby (CONS) ANpI killed ANoby's niw pr Joby "thavthose’; milnwaa ay “and” 

| gii-mkamaawaad via conj 3pProx-ioby "(CONJ) ANpl robbed ANoby of Y's Iw prOs 
“that’s bemwidoonpan vi i¢ con) part pret 3obv+0 (CCNJ) which (IN) ANoby carried 
IN? 











In the following example, future tense preverb wi- is used with preterit mode to indicate 
an unfulfilled plan 
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nadoonaabon daaweNgamgong, Zaam dash witkaa 


(130) Gegoo mits nuakhigaadegban daawewgarmig 


ngit-ni-dgoshin, aazhi dash gi 


“was going to buy something from the st 
was already closed’ (AM39.622) 


fore, but I got there 100 late, and the store 


Gegoo pr indef0 something’; niegishpnadoonaaban vind pet 13-051 Nad waned 
pay IN’; danwewgnmgong ni focal the store's 28am av "00 dash ab tay 
rele nllnidgoshin voi ind Zs “Larived there’ awzht av ‘already’: dash av then 
fibgbaakhigaadeban vit ind pu Os ‘TNs had been closed's daawewgamig ni Os 


‘store! 


16.5 The Iterative 


Periodic activities can be marked with ITERATIVE verbal inflection, a suffix /-in/ (often 
lacking the final /n/ in Odawa) that occurs in final suffix position. Verbs inflected for itere 
tive are conjunct order and also show initial change. See also the Vil examples on p. 264. 


(151) Aapji dash go niibna wzagkinaanaawaa iw mnoomin gonda Nishnaabeg 
degwaagnigin zgaknamwaad iw mnoomin. 





“These Indians collected very much rice, collecting it whenever itis autumn. 
‘Aapji av ‘really’: dash ay ‘then’, go niibna av ‘much’; wzagkinaanaawaa vf ind 
<3pPraxs0 “ANpl store INsg'; Iw pr Os that"; mnoomin ni Os ‘rice"; gonda pr na 3pProx 
‘these’, Nishnaabeg na jpProx ‘Indians’; degwaagnigin vii ic conj 0 ter “(CCNJ) 
whenever IN is autumn’; zgaknamwaad yi conj 3pProx»0 “(CON3) ANpl store IN’-iw 
pprOs ‘that’; mnoomin ni Os ‘rice’ (AM6.12) 


(152) Waya yaakzijin mii go gii-mdoodoohind maa mdoodoowgamgong. Gye go mil £0 
mno-bmaadzid sa gaa-shkwaa-mdoodoojin. 


‘Whenever anyone fell ill he was given a steam bath there in the sweating lodge 
‘Then he would be well, when{ever] he had taken the steam bath.’ (AM21.21-22) 


Ways pr indef 3sProx ‘anyone’; yaakzijin vai ic conj 3sProx iter “(CCNJ) whenevet 
‘ANsg was ill'; mii av ‘then’; gii-mdoodoohind via conj x»3sProx ‘ANsg was given 3 
‘weal bath’; maa ay ‘there"; mdoodoowgamgong ni 0 [oc ‘into the sweat lodge” Gye 

‘and’; mit ay ‘then’; mno-bmaadzid vai conj 3sProx ‘(CONJ) ANsg was well’; 
Baa-shkwaa-mdoodoojin vai ic conj 3sProx iter (CCNJ) whenever ANsg finished takint 
sweat bath? 
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Another vay to indicate iteration of actions and events is With RELATIVE PREVERN dso. 
“so many limes? as in the following example : 


(183) Endso-dgoshing wnichiiwhigoon niw ninwan, 


“Every time he comes that man scolds him: (AM39,603) 


Endso-dgoshing val ic con) 3sProx ‘every time ANSg arrives’: wnichiiwhigoon via ind 
Jobv»3sProx "ANoby scolds ANsg’; niw pr dem Joby ‘thav/those"; ninwan na Joby 
‘man/men,” 


Repetition is also expressed by means of REDUPLICATION (see Chapter 17, p.908ff,). 
16.6 Expressions of Specific Time 


In this section we examine many ways to make reference fo units of time such as hours, 
ys, weeks, months and years 

EXPRESSING THE HOUR AND DURATIONS OF HOURS, Expressions of hourly time are 
straightforward, being formed by means of the VI measurement verb dbahgned, *be such 
hour’ (All examples in this section, from MC) 


ds 





(154) Aanii-sh endso-dbahganeg? | "What time is it?" 


| Aanii-sh av: ‘how then’, endso-dbabganeg vi ic con) 0 (CCNJ) IN ts so many units’ 


(155) Nga-dbahgned. | It’s one o'clock: 
| Ngo-dbahgned vind nis IN is one o'clock’ 


(156) Niizho-dbahganed. | ‘It's two o'clock” 

(157) Nso-dbahganed. | ‘It's three o'clock? 

(158) Mdaaso-dbahganed. | ‘t's ten o'clock.” 

(159) Mdaaswi-shi-bezhig nso-dbahganed, | ‘I's eleven o'clock’ 


(160) Naawkwe, | ‘It's twelve o’clock noon’ 


| Naawkwe vii ind nis “INsg is noon’ 


(161) Aabtaa-dbikad. | ‘t's midnight’ 
| Aubtaa-dbikad vit ind Os INse is midnight : 


= 
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(162) Naawkwe-shivaabta, [1S twelve thirty in the afternoon” 


Nanwwhwesshi-aabta vil ind Os {Nag is noon and one/half” 


(163) Mdanswi-shi-naano-dbahgaans shkwaa-ngo-dbahganeg. | "It's a quarter past one? 


Madaaswi-shirnnano-dbabganns Os Heh minutes’: shkwan-ngo-dbahganeg yi 
conj 0 (CONS) IN safer ane o'clock . — 


(168) Ngodwaaso-dbahgaans snkwwan-ngo-dbahganeg. {I's six minutes after one? 


ygo-dbahganeg, vii conj 0 (CONS)IN 





god wanso-dbalgans i 'six minutes shkwi 
is after one o'clock, ; 


(165) Nso-dbahgaans ji-bwaa-niizho-dbahganee. J *Ws three minutes tll two o'clock 


so-dhahgaans ni Os three minutes; j-bwaa-nlizho-dbahganes vii con) O-(CONHIN 





is before two o'clock” 


The following examples illustrate the use of specific hour expressions, which typically 
show initial change, in running sentences, (all examples, MC) 


(166) E-niizho-dbahganeg ngii-waabmaa nini. | "I saw the man at nyo o'clock 


E-niizho-dbahganeg, vii conj 0 (CCNJ) when IN was two o'clock", ngii-waabmaa (10 
ind Ise3sProx ‘I saw ANsg'; nini na 3sProx ‘man.’ 


(161) Naazho-dbahganeg ngii-waabmaa nini. |’ saw the man at twa o'clock 





Nanzho-dbahganeg vil ic conj 0 (CCNJ) when IN was two o'clock’; ngii-wambmaa ya 
ind Is»3sProx'l saw ANsg’s nini na 3sProx ‘man’ 


(168) Naazho-dbahganeg e-shkwaa-aabtaa-dbikak ngii-waabmaa nin 
“1 saw the man af two o'clock in the morning.” 
Naazho-dbahganeg vii ic conj 0 “(CCNJ) when IN was two o'clock’: 


e-shkwaa-aabtaa-dbikak vii ic conj 0 "(CCNJ) when IN was after midnight’ 
-waabmaa via ind Ls+3sProx ‘I saw ANsg'; nini na 3sProx ‘man 
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(169) Niizho-dbahganey noongo shkwaa-naawkweg ega-maajaam) 


“We'll leave at two o'elock this afternoon? 


Niizho-dbahganeg vi con) 0 \(CONS) IN be two o'clock’; noongo ay “today's 


pee wii con) 0 (CONS) IN be after noon’; ggaemaajaami val ind 2 ‘we 
will set off? 





“The following sentences illustrate the use of hour expressions (o express duration, Note 
that the terms for hour, dbahgiiswaan, and minute, dbaligaans, are invariant in combination 
with numbers. (o express durations. (all examples, MC) 


(170) Nshwaaso-dbahgiiswaan gii-nakii nini,| "The man worked for eight hours, 


| Nshwaaso-dbuhgiiswaan ni 0s ‘eight hours’; giienakil val ind 3sProx “ANSE worked", 
ini nia 3yProx ‘man’ 





(171) Mdaaswi-shienaano-dbahgaans giv 





gwiiwzens: 


“The boy was here for fifteen minutes 


Maaaswi-shi-naano-dbahgaans ni 0s iteen minutes’ kya ya ind 3sProx “ANS 
was at’; gwiiweens na 3sProx ‘boy? 





(172) Aabta-dbahgaans ngit-ndaahaagmahaan nboobs| stirs the soupsor half @ minute’ 


Aabta-dbahgaans /1/ 0s “half-minute’s ngii-ndaahaagmahaan vii ind 1x05 stirred 
INsg", nboob ni Os “soup” 

(173) Niimdana nso-dbahgaans gii-jaagde waaskonen}gaans 

“The candle burned for forty minutes: HT 


Niimaana ym forty’; nso-dbahgaans 10s so many minutes i-jaugde vil ind Os 
| Ns burned’: wanskomenjgaans 1 Os veandle? 


(174) Aabra-dbahgiiswaan gil-jaagde waaskonen}Eaan’ 
“The candle bumed for half an hour’ 


sjangde vii ind Os "INsg bummed! 





‘Aabta-dbahgiiswaan ni Os “half an hour 
waaskonenjgaans ni 05 ‘candle 
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(175) Bnieniicho-dbahgiiswaan giitnaayns koe, | ‘The woman left after to hours? 


Enrallahodbebglsmnan ni ds ‘when after wo hours Rimaajaa va ind 3Pn 
"AN eft; kwe na 3sPrax woman” 


(176) Niizho-dbahgiiswaan jicbwaa-maajaayaanh giiemaajaa kwe, 
“The woman left new hours before I did’ 





‘Niiho-dbangiswuan ni Os “wo hours’; ébwasrmanjaayaan vai con) /s (CON) 
before Ufeft: pitmanjaa vai ind 33Prox “ANSg left: kwe na 3sProx ‘woman? 





177) Niizho-dbahgiiswaan e-shkwaa-maajaayaan gii-maajaa kwe 
“The woman left two hours after 1 did” 


Niizho-dbuhgiiswaan ni Os “two hours’: e-shkwaa-maajaayaan vai ic con) Is (CCN}) 
after I had left"; gilsmaajaa vai ind 3sProx‘ANsg left’; kwe na 3sProx ‘woman? 


‘The following sentences represent examples of substantive questions of temporal dura 
tion (all examples, MC). 


(178) Aa 





ih piichi-gbeyhiing gaa-nakiiyin? | 'How long did you work” 

[Aanii-sh ay ‘how then’, piiehi-gbeyhiing ay ‘such length of time", gaa-nakiiyin vot ie 
con) 2s (CCNI) you SG worked’ 

(179) Aanii-sh mnik nso-dbahgiiswaan gaa-nakiiyin? 

"How many hours did you (sg.) work?” 


‘Annii-sh av’ ‘how then’; mnik av ‘many’; nso-dbahgiiswaan ni 0 “number of hours 
gaa-nakllyin vat fe conj 2s (CCNI) you SG worked.” 


(180) Aanii-sh mnik nso-dbahgaans ge-mnazmangba waawnoon? 


“How many minutes should we (inc},) cook the egg” 


‘Aanii-sh ay ‘ imany’ y 
anii-sh ay ‘how then’; mnik av ‘many’; nso-dbahgaans ni 0s ‘number of minutes’ 


e-mnazmangba vii ic conj 24+0 \(CCN}) you 5G will cook IN‘; waawnoon mi Op "e88 
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81) Aanii-sh mnik seconds gaa-nesesig? 


“How many seconds did s/he hold her/his breath?” 





janli-sh ay "how then’; mnik av ‘many’; gaa-nesesig val le con) neg 4sProx (CCNJ) 
ANsg did not breathe” 





EXPRESSING THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. There are (wo forms for most days of the week, 
‘an inanimate intransitive (impersonal) verb form, and an inanimate noun form, which is 
usually derived from the associated verb. Noun forms tend to be preferred in some locales, 
such as Walpole, while verb forms are more common elsewhere. The following charts lay 


out the verb and noun forms in use for days of the week. Many days have more than one 
form 





“Verb Forms for Days of the Week 














Monday Shkwaa-nambe-giizhgad _“afler-praying day" 
Tuesday Nitzh-giizhgad ‘day wo" 
Wednesday Nso-giizhgad ‘day three? 
Zoozep-giizhgad (M) ——_“Joseph-day” 
Aabtawyihiiwan (W) ‘midway’ 
Thursday Aabtawyihiiwan (W) “midway 
Friday Jiibaatgo-giizhgad (M) ‘cross day” 
Naano-giizhgad ‘day five” 
Saturday Maanii-giizhgad (M) “Mary-day 
Sunday Namhe-giizhgad ‘praying day’ 
Nouns Forms for Days ofthe Week 
“Monday Ntam-giizhgad (Od) first day 
Tuesday Niizhoo-giizhgad (W) day two 
Wednesday Nswi-giizhgad (Od) day three 
Thursday Aabtawewang (W) halfway 
Friday Naan(oo}-giizhgad (W) day five 
Saturday Ngodwaasoo-giizhgad day six 
‘Zaatewang (W) Saturday 
Sunday Nambewsiizhgad pray-day 





: idenily attached (0 

he English terms for days of the week, evident 
eae Tuesdaywan, Rhodes 1985 classes 
jg, ‘Saturday’ (Nt W), as listed 


Some speakers freel 
the Vil VERB OF BEING final /-wan/, as in Mondaywan, 
similar words with final /g/ as inanimate nouns, Zaatewan} 
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above. Examples of usage of days of the week follow. 


(182) Aaniish ezhgtizhgak? ['Whit day of the week Is it?" (MC) 


“Aanish ay how's exhgllahyak vile com/ 0 (CCN3) IN is such day 


a3) Mit dash ngoding enmaheilzhpak wil-bi-ndaw aaabmaan aw kWe iw Wdaanssy 
r \ 


‘odi namhewgamgong- 


«then onetime when it was Sunday a woman came thereto the church fo 1ook for 


her daughter’ (AK3.3) 


Mita “ands dash athen’s going ay ‘once’; enmahe-plizhgak vi ic con) 0"(CCN}) 
IN be Sunday’; wpli-biendawaabmaan via ind 3sProxJobv “ANsg came Co look for 
ANoby'; aw pr 3sProcthat’; kwe na 3sProx ‘woman's niw pr Joby "thavthose' 
‘wdaansan na 3sPrax(oby) °ANSG's daughlet’; odi av "there"; namhewgamgong ni 
Toc “in the church’ 





(184) Niidgemaagan wii-bi-dgoshin maumpii naangiizhgak, naagshinnig da-bi-dgoshin. 
“My wife will get here on Friday; she will get here inthe evening.” (AM39.515) 





Niidgemaagan nad [s(3sProx) ‘my spouse’; wii-bi-dgoshin vai ind 3sProx “ANsg vill 
arrive here’; maampit av ‘here’; naangiizhgak vii con) 0 (CONS) IN is Friday’; 
rnaagshinnig vi conj Joby *(CONJ) when INoby is evening’; da-bi-dgoshin vai ind 
3sProx ‘ANsg.will arive here. 








(185) «Giishpin nongo megwaa e-bmiseg wii-bi-giigdayin, waabang (Spin’ ganwang) 
shkwaa-9.00 biinish ngoji 2:00-shi-aabta nga-yaa oodi skoon’ gamgoong 
ndoo-office-ing.» 


“If you want (0 call this week, tomorrow (Thursday) after 9 until about 2:301'Il be 
In my office at school,” (MC) 


Giishpin ay" 
IN is a week’; wi 





yongo ay ‘now"; megwaa av ‘during’; e-bmiseg vit ic con) 0 (CCN) 
i-giigdayin via cony 2s»/s ‘(CONJ) you want to call me’; waabang 
4av ‘tomorrow’; Spin’ganwang vi con) 0 (CON3) IN is Thursday’; shkwaa- av ‘aller 
biinish ay ‘until’ ngoji av ‘sometime’; 2:00-shi-aabta ay ‘half-past two"; mga-yaa Val 


ind 1s ‘Iwill be (in location); oodi ay ‘there’; skoon’ gamgoong ni (loc ‘at school’ 
ndoo-office-ing ni poss /s(0) loc ‘in my office” 








ascent MONTHS OF THE YEAR. The months of the year take their names from 
" S, and seasonal events associated with the time of year in which the month falls. 


Traditionally months were reckoned accordin, 


waning of the moon. The followin; 
Rhodes 1985." 
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1g (0 a lunar system, judged by the waxing and 


g table lays out the months of the year as set forth in 





Nishnaabemwin | English 


~_ [Note 





Nmebini-Giizis | Sucker Month 
nmebin ‘sucker" 





Originally the first month of the Ojibwe 
| year, starting at the first new moon after 
December 27th in those places that have a 
sucker run during that time, (W, BC) 





Mko-Giizis ) Bear Month 
mkwa ‘bear’ | 


Originally the second month of the 
Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 
| moon after January 25 





Naabani-Giizis 
naabanad ‘be crust 
‘on snow’ | 


Crust-on-Snow Month | Originally the second month of the 


Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 
moon after January 25 (W, BC) 





Ziisbaakdoke-Giizis | Sugaring Month 
ziisbaakdoke ‘make 
sugar’ 
Nmebni-Giizis 











ywaasgone-Giizis | Flower Month 
‘waawaasgone 
‘flower’ (Od) 







| Originally the third month of the Ojibwe 

, Starting at the first new moon after 

BC) 

| Originally the fourth month of the 
Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 

moon after March 25 in those places that 

have a sucker run then. (BC) 

| Originally the fourth month of the 

Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 

moon after March 25. (W, CL, BC) 





Glige-Giizis ~) Planting Month. 
gtige ‘do planting, 
garden’ | 





~) Originally the fifth month of the Ojibwe — 
Year, starting al the first new moon after 
| April 24. (W, BC) 





Dehmin-Giizis Strawberry Month 
dehmin “strawberry” | 


“Originally the sixth month of the Ojibwe 
yeat, starting at the first new moon after 
May 23 (W, BC) 





Miin-Giizis T Blueberry Mont 
miinan ‘blueberries 





) Originally the seventh month of the 
Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 
moon after June 22 (W, BC) 





Datgaagmin-Giizis | Blackberry Month 
datgaagmin “black- 


berry’ 


Originally the eighth month of the 
Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 
moon after July 20 (W, BC) 





Mdaamin-Giizis 
mdaamin ‘corn’ 


| Corn Month 





‘Originally the ninth month of the Ojibwe 
Year, slarung atthe first new moon after 
| August 18 (W, CL, BC) 











—- °°» 
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NOLO ——e 

“iatatemonn PEs erally ie eh ont Ro 
= aakwirGieis | Falling Leaves Month | Originally the Ojibwe 
year, starting at the first new moon after 





September 17 (BC) 
Originally the tenth month of the Ojibwe 
Year, starting at the first new moon aieg 
September 17 (W). 
= Originally the eleventh month ofthe 
Sere eS . Ojibwe year, starting at the first new. 
Ua Hy ‘oon after October 16 (W, BC) 
over et a = 
Gehebboon Gil Bie winter Month | Originally the twelfth month of the 
tataeetine” | Ojibwe year, starting at the first new 
eee moon after November 15. (W, BC) 
“Shki-Biboon Newawinter Monihlet | Originally the leap month of the Ojibwe 
i ised if there is a new moon after 





~ Falling Leaves M 





| Freeze-up Month 


























Giizisoons ye 
shki- ‘new Gchi-iboon-giizis before December 
bboon ‘winter’ 27th. (W, BC) 
giizsoons ‘little 
month’ 7 i : 








EXPRESSING THE YEAR. The year is not usually expressed in Nishnaabemvvin, though it 
ccan be, as in the following example, 


nwaa 





(186) Mii wi gii-zhiwebdagbanen, mdaaswaak-shi-nshwaaswaak mi 
mdaaswi-shi-niizh. 
“Ieprobably occurred in the year 1812,’ (SO6.5) 
Mil av ‘that's’; wi pr Os ‘that’; git-zhiwebdagbanen vii conj pdub 0 (CON3) when IN 


allegedly happened’; mdauswaak-shi-nshwaaswaak nm ‘eighteen hundred"; miinwaa 
ay ‘and’; mdaaswi-shi-niizh nm ‘twelve 





More often the year date is expressed with English. 


(187) Aaniish pi gaa-ndaadziyin? | ‘What year were you born?’ (MC) 


a ay ‘how’; pil av ‘when’; gaa-ndaadziyin vai ic conj 2s (CCNJ) you SG were 
orn 


1..W (Walpole Island, Ontario), BC (Bi 
2 h tay City, Michigan), and CL (Curve Lake, 10) are a jations for 
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(188) 1975 ngiiendandiz, 1 "1 was born in 1975? (MC) 
| ngil-ndawdlz vat ind Ty was born! 


EXPRESSING THE MONTH. ‘The month is expressed on Manitoulin Island ‘using the 
English term and the Vit verb of being, aawan. This usage is particularly interesting in that 
the months were traditionally of animate gender. As borrowed terms, however, the inte of 
the months are often grammatically inanimate, though not invariably, as I have also heard 
maaba October, “this (an.) October? 


(189) June aawan. | "It’s June’ (MC) 


| saya vi ind Os "Nis? 


(190) March ngii-bwaachhaa ngwis, | visited my son in March? (MC) 
| ngtl-bwaachhaa via ind /se3sProx visited! ANyg’; mgwis na 13(3sProx) ‘my son’ 
‘Andrew Medler used a more traditional strategy for expressing the month, using agoozi, 


‘hang,’ in reference to the appearance and phase of the moon. In this usage, the names of the 
months are animate. 





(191) Pit dash menookmig, Ziishaakdoke-giizis e-goojing, gil-zsinaamgad. 
“Then when the spring was at hand, when the Sugar-Making moon (Le, March) 


hung aloft. there was cold weather’ (AM10.2) 





‘av “when's dash av ‘then’; menookmig vit i¢ con 0°(CCNJ) when spring came’, 
isbaakdoke-giizis na 3sProx (month of ) March’; €-Roojing vai ic conj 4sProx 
*(CCNJ) when ANsg was hanging’; gi-gsinaamgad vil ind 0 "the weather was cold’ 





EXPRESSING THE DAY OF THE MONTH. The day of the month is expressed by means of a 
Verb of date, which has a number initial and the final complex, /-gonagizi/, ‘be so many 
days old’ (Vat). The date is expressed in this way because traditionally the month was cast 
in lunar terms, with each day being a function of the number of days “old” that given neW 
moon was, There are special VAI verbs used forthe first and last day of the month, respec 
tively maadgiza (or maadgizo), ‘be the first day of the month, with root Jmand-/, ‘begin’ 
and shkwaagea (or shkwaagzo), "be the last day of the month, with root Jshkwaa-/, ‘after, 
last’ Both of these forms have a VAt final complex /-agi(n)zo, "be counted, 





(192) Nongo maadgiza. | ‘Today is the first of the month” (Mc) 


Nongo av ‘today’: maadgiza vai ind 3sProx’ANsg is staring day (of month)” 
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roday i the second af te month’ (MC) 


(193) Niichgon'gii noneo-| T 
| Niahgo’ga vot ind HP ANsg is two days old"; nonge today 


i nongo, | “Today is the tenth of the month. (MC) 


(194) Mdaasgon's 


gon'gici nongo, | Telay is the twelfth of the month: (MC) 





(195) Mdaaswi-shi-n! 


(196) Niizhtana nsognagai noneo.| Today is the twentieth of the month.’ (MC) 


i vai ind 3sProx "ANsg is so many days old’; nonge a 


Nilahtana rn “wenty’s RSORNARZ 
oday 


Jay is the pwenty-second of the month 





izi nongo. | "To 





(197) Niéchtana-shi-niizhgon ' 
| Niizhtana-shi-niizhgon’ gizl vai ind 3sProx ANsg is twenty two days old’; nongo ay 


‘roday, 


J “Today is the thirtieth of the month’ (MC) 





(198) Nsimdana nsognagzi none 





beer thirty"; nsognagzl vai ind 3sProx 'ANSg is thirty days old’; nom 


today 


(499) Shkwaagzo nongo.| ‘Today is the last day of the month.” (MC) 
| swhwangro vain sProx“ANsgis heats mong av oy 
Another verb expressing the last day of the month is shkwaayaasge, VAl be the end ofa 
month 
The following sentences provide additional examples of various date xpressions, 
(200) Aaniish ensognagzid (nongo)? | “What's the date (today)?" (MC) 


Aaniish ay "how; ensognagzid vai ic conj 3sProx (CCNJ) ANsg is so many days old 
| nongo av ‘today! 








(201) Mdaaswi-shi-niishzwaaswi nongo nsognagzi June. | "Today is June seventeenth 


| Mdaaswi-shi-niizhwaaswi nm ‘seventeen’, nongo ay ‘today 


nsognagzi vai ind 3sProt 
‘ANsg is so many days old’ (MC) 


(202) Aantish pil gaa-niibwiyeg? | ‘When were you (pl) married?” (MC) 


| Aaniish pli av ‘when’, paa-niibwiyeg vat ic con 





(CCNJ) you (pl) married 
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203) E-mdaaswi-shi-niiwgon’ gizid October ngii-niibwim 


We were married on the fourteenth of October.’ (MC) 





-mdaaswi-shi-niiwgon' gizid vai ic con) 3sProx '(CCNJ) when ANsg was 14 days old 
nigii-niibwimi vai ind Ip ‘we married ; 


(204) Aaniish pii e-dbishkaayin? | “What day is your birthday?" (MC) 


Auniish pii av ‘when’; e-dbishl 
birthday 





yin vai ie vai 2s “(CCNI) when you So have a 


(208) Niizhtana-shi-zhaangsognagzid May ndibshl 





My birthday is the twenty-ninth of May! (MC) 


Niizhtana-shi-zhaangsognagzid vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg is 29 days old 
ndibshkaa vat ind /s ‘I have my birthday 


RELATIVE DATE EXPRESSIONS. Specific constructions exist to allow the expression of 


months, weeks, and days relative to the moment of speaking, The following charts provide 


formulas. 


Expressing Months Ago 


eko- | number giisagak 
eko- | ngo-giisagak | ast month” 
eko- | niizh-giisagak Iwo months ago" 


206) Nongo maanda ngo-giizis e-ni-bmiseg 0 nbwaachhaa ngwis 


I'm going to visit my son this month (it, this one month coming up): (MC) 


‘bmiseg vit I 





Nongo av ‘today’s maanda pr Os ‘this's ngo-glizis 11 0s ‘one month's & 


| conj 0 (CCNS) IN passes’; nwiienbwaachhaa v/a ind Iso3sProc'| will visit ANSE! 


ngwis na Is(3sProx) "my son 


207) Eko-ngo-giisagak ngii-nbwaachhaa ngwis 


1 visited my son last month (lit. a month ago) (Mc) 





ak vi ic con) 0 (CENT) when IN was exer! of one mont 


rnelinbwaachhaa via ind 1s»3sProx I visited ANsg's mewis na [s(38Pr0%) " 


| Eko-ngo-i 








UC 
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(208) Bko-niich-siisagak pagit-nbwaachhaa nS: 


“tiated my son the month before las (Me) 


{CCN JN was two months in extent’; 
-aitahgisagak vie conj 0.;(CCNI) when INN Ws 

Se ‘ta nd Isr3sProx ‘1 visited ANSE: ngwis na /9(34Prox) ‘my son? 
(209) Bko-niizhenamhe-gitzigak ngii-bwaachhaa ngwis 


«1 visited my son the week before last’ (MC) 


‘Eko-sish-nambe-lizhgak vif ie conj0 (CCN) when IN was we weeks ago’; 
| ngikbwaschhaa va ind 1s»3sProx’ visited ANSE gwis na 1s(3sProx) ‘my son’ 








Ahead 


aa 
| 


| Expressing Month 
rar momar gsagak | 
E [ngo-gisagak 

nic | nilahi-giisagak 








“hext month’ 








fo months from now" 





(210) Né-ngo-giisagak nwit-nbwaachhaa newis, 


“1'm going to visit my’son next month (lit. in a month's time)” (MC) 


Niengo-gisagak vii conj 0 ‘(CONJ) IN be one month’; awii-nbwaachhaa via ind 
‘Is03sProx ‘I will visit ANsg's ngwis na /s(3sProx) ‘my son’ 





(211) Néeniizh-giisagak nga-nbwaachhaa newis, 


“1 will visit my son the month after next. (MC) 


Nieniizh-gisagak vii conj0'(CON1) IN be ahead two months"; nga-nbwaachhas va ind 
J5»3sProx'L will visit ANsp!, ngwis na J5{3sProx) ‘my son. 





‘The same system is used for weeks ago and weeks before, using namihe-gilzhgak, te 


Sunday’ (Vil) as the expression for week. Weeks are reckoned in terms of a cycle demst 
cated by Sundays 


(212) Eko-ngo-namhe-giizhgak ngii-nbwaachhaa ngwis 
‘visited my son last week (MC) 


overuse nk Vii ie conj 0'(CCNJ) IN be one week ago’; ngii-bwaachhaa 
Va ind I8e3sProx‘l visited ANsg!: ngwis na 1s(3sProx) “my son. 
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(213) Néengo-nambe-giizhgak nwii-nbwaachhaa newis. 


I'm going to visit my son next week: (MC) 





| Ni-ngo-namhe-gilzhgak vii conj 0 (CON}) one week ahead: nwi-nbwaachhaa via ind 
| txedsProx ‘L will visit ANsB" ngwis na 1s(31Prox) ‘my son’ 


(214) Maanda ngo-namhe-giizhgak waa-ni-bmiseg nwii-nbwaachhiva ngwis. 
‘Y'm going to visit my son this week: (MC) 
Maanda pr 0s ‘this’; ngo-nambe-gilzhgak vii con) 0 “(CONJ) IN be one week"; 


waa-ni-bmiseg vii ic conj 0 ‘next week’; nwil-enbwaachhaa via ind Is+3sProx "I will 
visit ANsg"; ngwis na /s(3sProx) ‘my son! 








(215) Ni-niizh-namhe-giizhgak nga-nbwaachhaa ngwis 


*L will visit my son the week after next (MC) 


| Ni-niizh-namhe-giizhgak vii conj 0 (CONJ) IN be two weeks ahead’, ngasnbwaachhaa 
| vta tnd 15+3sProxt will visit ANsg's ngwis na 13(3sProx) ‘my son? 


‘Andrew Medler uses a slightly different system for expressing weeks ahead, using RELA: 
TIVE ADVERB ni, “from, rather similarly to English ‘a week from now! 


(216) Noongo giizhgak ndibaajim aazhi besho wii-yaamwaad iw fair maa Waabow 
Island ngo-namhe-giizhig noongo njt. 
Today I ani telling about the fair they are going to hold very soon now on Wal: 
pole Island, « week from today’ (AM16.2) 


Noongo av ‘now’; giiahgak vii con 0 (CON) itis day's ndibunjin ya ns ALtell the 
news": auzhi ay ‘already’; besho av ‘soon’; wil-yaamwaad vi con) 3pProxe) (CON) 
esse! will have IN’; iw pr Os ‘that’; ngo-namhe-giizhig mi 0s “one Sunday (week); 
noongo av “today’s nji av “from! 











| 


(217) Ngo-namhe-giizhgak noongo maanda giizhgak mii wir-webkamgak, 
“A week from today is when itwill begin! (AMI8.3) 
| Ngo-namhe-giizhgak vit conj 0 (CONI) IN be one week’; noongo av ‘today’; maanda 


pr Os this'splihgak vi conj 0 (CON) itis days mil ay then’ swiiewebkamgak yi con] 
0-(CONS) IN will begin? 
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for expressing ‘last week’ and ‘next week? uj 
ced a different system oa 
Medler Aes wedi, ‘over theres ind vit verb bmise, “pass (of weeks), with the 
ee tonal rere piv, “toward” and past tense for ‘last week, and directional preverb nj, 
irectional preverb bis, Towa ; : 
‘away! and fature rense fr "neXt week 
1g) Wedi gaa-bi-bmiseg neil-si6S widi Walpote Island gaa-bi-wnjibaayaan 
e 7 2 
“his last week 1 went home 10 Walpole stand where J come from? (AML1.2), 
| Weai ni 0 ‘over there's igaa-bicbmiseg vii fe con O part (CCNJ) which IN passed 
lige vind [x went home pi av “over there’ gaacbi-wenjibaayaan Vatican 


Js (CCND) where 1 come from” 





(219) Wedi waa-ni-bmiseg mil iw fair! yaamwaad giw Nishnaabeg maa Waabow 


Island. 

Next week the Indians on Walpole Islnd are Boine '0 hold a fair’ (AM17.1) 

edi ni ‘that over there’; waaeni-bmiseg Wi second ? IN will pass” mii av ‘then’ sfw 
pr Os ‘that; ¥ yaamwaad vii conj 3pProx+0 (CONS) ANp! will have IN: giw pr 
ishnaabeg,na 3pProx Indians’; maa av ‘there 





“pProx ‘those’: 


“The expression of “years ago” and “years ahead” uses 9 slightly different strategy from 
those outlined above. The term for year is modeled on bboon, ‘winter’ The term for "last 
year’ is bboonong, and the year before uses Wasi» “one beyond,’ wasi-bboonong, ‘the year 
vefore last year* To express one year beyond, gchi-was-bboonong, “the yeae before the yeat 
tefore last’ is used (see following section for discussion of these relative temporal term) 
For years in the future, ni is used with ngo-bboon ‘gad, “be one year’ Vil 


(220) Bboonong ngii-nbwaachhaa ngwis,|'I visited my son fast year’ (MC) 


Bhoonong av ‘last winter's ngi-mbwaachhaa via ind 15>3sProx I visited ANSE MENS 
na 1s(35Prox) “my $0" 


(221) Niengo-bboon’gak nwii-nbwaachhaa ngwis, 


‘1°m going to visit my son mext year’ (MC) 


Ni-ngo-bboon'gak vii con 0 '(CONJ) IN is coming year’; nwii-nbwaachhaa vid ind 
Is#3sProx'l will visit ANSg’: ngwis na 13(3sProx) “my son 
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22) Nongo maanda ngo-bboon e-nicbmiseg nwiienbwaachhaa ngwis 


1m going (0 visit my son this year* (MC) 


| Nongo av "today"; maanda pr Os “this! e-nichmiseg vi ic con) 0 (CCNI) IN 


| nvitnbwaachha via ind s3sProx wil vst ANS; mwis ma Ta(3sP7x) my 30 





(023) Wasi-bboonong ngii-nbwaachhaa ngwis, 


1 visited my son the year before last’ (MC) 


| Wasl-hboonong ay year before last ngiienbwaachhaa via ind 1y-3sProx’l visited 
| ANse'; ngwis na 1s(3sProx) "my son. 





204) Nieniizho-bboon'gak nwii-nbwaachhaa ngwis. 





1 will visit my son te year after next! (MC) 


| Nieniizho-bboon’gak vii conj 0 "(CONJ) IN js two years ahead! nwii-snbwaachhaa ia 
| ind t5»3sProx ‘twill visit ANS; mews a Ja(3sProx) ‘my son 


EXPRESSING DAYS RELATIVE. Distinct expressions. exist for yesterday, today, and 


tomorrow. The day afler tomorrow is expressed by adding was, "beyond, to waabang, 
vernon? was-waabang. The day after the day afer tomorrow can Pe expressed by add- 
ing gehi-, ‘great? to was-waabang, and days beyond that by repeating gehi-, though, obvi- 





sly, in practice this 1s not common, An analogous pattern ©x!s% for days before, using 
what appears (o be a reduced form of adverb jiinaagwa, ‘yesterday.’ The following chart 


Jays out these forms: 


waabang tomorrow’ 

was-waabang “the day after tomorrow 

sthe day after the day after tomorrow! 

sthe day after the day after the day after tomorrow! 


gchi-was-waabang 


gchi-gchi-was-waabang 


jiinaago yesterday” 
was-naago the day before yesterday 
the day before the day before yesterday’ 

the day before the day before the day before yesterday” 








gchi-was-naago 








echi-gchi-was-naago 


Some examples of the usage of various temporal adverbials 
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jwaabman news: "Esa my 98 ‘yesterday (MC) | 


(225) Jiinaago 81 - 
renay’s mia ind IsedsProx'L saw ANSE ngwis na | 


‘inaago av ‘Ye 
Ja(dsPrax) ‘my 500° 





(226) Nongo nwit-waabmas ngwis, "I'm going see my son today’ (MC) | 


seabman via ind Isr33Prox. I will sce ANsp!: ngwis na 





Nongo av *yoday’s m' 
1s(3sProx) ‘my S00 | 


(aon) Ant Mi sa gizhitaayang. mi" BO was-waabang wii-maajaay ang, 


-okay! We areall prepared, and well Jeave on the day after tomorrow | 


amy ‘okay’; Mi ay 50" lahlitaayang 92! CO” 2) (CONS) we are finished’; mil ay 
ves wasewaabang athe day ater tomorrow 5 vwiiemaajaayang vai con) 21 (CON) 
wwe will leave’ (506.102) 


“Theres also. verbal expression forthe nest day, pased on Vil verb waaban, "be dawn? 


(228) Miinwaa gaa-waabang eshkam gii-aabwaa 


“The next day the weather was warmer’ (AM10.18) 


Alinwan av ‘next: gaa-wanbang vit fc con) 0 "(CCNJ) IN was morning’; eshkam ay 
gradually’; pik-aabwaa vii ind 0 ‘the weather was warm 2 





DURATIONS AND EXTENTS OF SPECIFIC UNITS OF TIME, Durations of time are ofl 
expressed with numbers associated with femporal nouns 


(229) Ngo-bboon ngii-yaa wid. | ‘I was there for one year’ (AM39.1)) 


| Ngo-bboom ni remp ‘one year’: ngli-yua va ind Is ‘I was there"; widi av ‘over ther: 


(230) Nso-bboon ngii-gkinoohmaagoz. | l have had three years" schooling’ (AM39. 22) 


| Nso-bboon ni remp ‘three yeas’: ngli-gkinoohmaagoz val ind 1s ‘J was in school! 





(231) Nshwaasmidna dso-bboon git-bmaadzi, | ‘He lived eighty years: (AM39:29) 


Nshwaasmidna nm ‘seventy’; dso-bboon ni temp "so many y¢ars gii-bmaadzi vai ind 
3sProx “ANsg lived. : 
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(212) Nso-bboon shkwaaj maanpii gaa-ko-nakiid ngwis 


My son hasn't worked here for three years (MC) 


Nso-bboon ni temp 





ee wee years"; shkwaa) ay ‘ast’; maunpil ay “bere! gaa-ko-nakild 
vial ic conj 3sProx*(CCNJ) since ANsg worked; ngwis na 1s(34Prox) ‘my son 
(233) Nsongiizis gii-nakit maanpit ngwis, |’My son worked here for three months 


Neo-glizis ni ‘thcee months; gllsnakil vai ind 4sProx"ANsg worked’; maanpit a 
ingwis na 13(34Prox) "my son! (MC) 





(234) Bangit gti-d 
nokiid mii ¢ 
niizhgon”” 





ahmawaawag miinwaa aapji-sh gii-wyezhmaawag, glishpin nsogon 
ad aw zhaagnaash, “Gaawiin nsogon ggii-nokiisii, mil go eta 





They were paid litle and they were much taken advantage of. if he works three 
hays the white man tells him, “You didn't work three day, it's only two days 
(AKI7.13) 


| Bangi av alive fie dbahmawnuwag via ind x+3pProx "ANpl were paid’; miinwaa av 

| sand’: git-wyeahmanyrog via ind x+3pProx “ANDI were cheated’; giishpin av ‘it's 
nsogon av ‘three days"; nokild val conj 3sProx (COND) ANSE ‘work’: mii av ‘ands 

| enand via ic con) 3xProxe3oby (CCN) ANSg tid 0 ‘ANoby'; aw pr3sProx ‘that’s 
|ahaagnaash na isPrav white person’; Gaawiin ay "nol; nsogon ay "three days 

| selisnokilsit val ind 2s nex "you So die no ‘work's mi ay ‘t's’: etw ay “only”, nllzhgon ay 
| "two days 


(235) Nwa) gliwenb gbeyhiing gi-ndendi wa ngo-naawkwes Bi ndendi 


He was gone for a much longer time; he was away for a full half-day’ (SOS.66) 





‘Nowaj av:‘more’; efiwenh av'“evidenily’s Rbeyhiing cy for along time’; gilendendl val 
id asProx’ ANse was away"; Wa pr3sProx this"; ngo-naawkweg vit con) 0°(CON) IN 
indendi yat ind 3sProx “ANSE was Way? 








| 


(236) Ngo-naawkwe nga-dzhitaa waabang, rll BO NSN kweg gchi-waakaahgan 
ji-biingeshkmaan 


‘one noo! 





twill take me half a day tomorrow, and at noon I will enter the fort! (SO6.151) 


| Ngo-naawkwe ni Os “one noon - nga-dehitaa vai ind fs Till be busy’; waubang av 
tomorrow’; mit av ‘and"; go naaWkWes VIE conj 0 (CONS) itis noon's ; 
| gehi-waakaahgan ni Os ‘for jblingeshikmaan Yt conf Js+0 (COND) I will enter IN 
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-There are also specific numeric verbs dealing with such €Oncepts 8S "Jays ascot gy 
aan X number of years” 


He was gone for two full days” (SOS.70) 


“ liwenh 


(237) Giteniidhgonendi-sh givwenh 1 
cureilshgonendl val ind SuPrax AN wns absent two days's dash ay the 
avy “teportedly'; wa prdsPrax "his? 











(axe) Milsh go iiig 2hiwi gaa-njzmso-bboom sania, ‘So he Sayed therefor hry 


tka av ‘and then’ dig ay itscemszhiw av "there" Raaenji-nso-bboon' adn 
jc Oobv (CCNJ) INoby be from three years, (FF4.16) 





PARTS OF THE DAY. A variety of preverb, adverbial, and verbal expressions exis tod. 
ignate the parts ofthe day, or activities related to specific parts of the day. The table Beg 
illustrates a few such expressions 





Expressions for Parts of the Day 








mskwaaban vii ‘be the red glow of dawn* 
anne vii "be dawn, be day” 
ggizhebaawgad vii “be morning’ 

‘ggizhebaa-wiisni vai ‘eat breakfast! 

ggizhebaawii vai ‘get up early" 

gchi-gizheb av ‘Very early in the morning” 
ggizheb, gizheb av ‘in the morning” 

zhebaa ay ‘this past morning” 

naawkwe vii ‘be noon’ 

naawkwe-wilsni vai ‘eat the noon meal’ 
naawkweyaagmiingwe vai ‘have one’s eyes be in a noonday state 
noongo(m) naawkwe ay+vii_ ‘this noon’ 

shkwaa-naawkwe vii ‘be afternoon’ 

noongo(m) shkwaa-naawkweg av+vii ‘this afternoon’ 

naagshi vii ‘beevening* 

naagshi-wiisni Yai “eat the evening meal, eal supper 
noongo(m) naagshig av+vit “this evening" 

biked vii ‘be night’ 

niibaa-dbik 


ay ‘during the night’ 


‘aabtaa-dbik ay _ ‘the middle of the night; at midnight’ 
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(239) “Bjiinag go bi-bepeshaabang, biemskwaabang, mii ji-baabiibaagndamaan.” 
weil-naan sa gliwenh, ‘ 


‘As soon as the streaks of light appear, ax Soom as the red glow of dawn shows, 
‘will shout," he said to them’ {SO6.155) 


| Bjlinag ay ‘shortly’; bi-bepeshaabang vii con) 0 (CONJ) IN be streaks of light at dawn’: 
bbicmskwaabang vii con) 0 (CONJ) IN be ted light of dawn’, mil ay ‘then’; 
Ji-baabiibaagndamaan y1i conj Ls+0 (CONS) | will scream at INsg" gliwenh av 
‘allegedly, 





(240) Mii go Waabang go ji-maajaayang. | ‘We will leave at dawn’ (506.25) 
| Nl aso" waabung ay tomorrow’: -maajnyang ya conj 2 (COND) we In!) wl 
| leave 
(241) Nga-bi-zhaami wadi gchi-gizheb, nga-biensaanaanig. (S029) 
‘We will come over there very early Inthe morning, we'll come kill hem? 
| Nga-bi-zhaami vai ind Ip ‘we will come’; wadi ay ‘there’; pehi-gizheb ay ‘early in the 


snoring’; nga-bi-nsaanaanig via ind Ip+dp "we will ome kill ANpI': giv pr3pProx 
‘those! 


(242) Ngoding go naa naabyaanh aablaa-dbikad, 
The next thing | know look up and it's midnight! (FF2.5) 


| Ngoding av ‘once’; naubyaanh vai con) 1s “(CONI) took’; aabtaa-dbikad vil indl Os 
*UNsg is midnight. 


SEASONS, There are terms for four seasons in Nishnaabemwin, as well as specialized 
vocabulary pertaining (o particular seasons 


“Terms Relating to Seasons 








bboon “be winter” 

bhoon’shi ‘over-winter: spend winter” 
mnookmi vit *be springtime’ 

miibin Vii ‘be summertime’ 

nuibin. ay ‘inthe summer’ 

dgwasgi vii. “be autumn’ 


dewaagshi vai ‘over-autumn: spend autumy’ 
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poomgin pitwsewae. | "Andsome it winter go bunting? (AMIS6) 
se a son eboongln vi econ) Oiler "(CEND) whenever 
1 “ANpI hunt 


(243) Gye aanind 





Gye av "ond 
vantersaliwsewag. vind SPP 





(244) Giiensanwand nlww amegsan plieehiiwtaagnawanwaad wit-aaaawaad 1 by 


sp and sated them for use dn the winter: (AK42) 


“They killed 
Giionina nad’ 1a con) 3pProx»S0bv COND) ANDI killed ANobv"s niw pr Joby 
stnouthose'; nmegsan na Soby "trout: le ahliwtangnawaawaad via Con 3pProvedoby 
(CONS) ANpI salted ANobv’; Wi aabjihanwand via con) 3pProx»Joby (CON) ANG, 
‘will use ANoby's Iw pr tha; Bboon ni Os winter” 





(245) Gsinaamgad bboong. | ‘itis cold in winter’ (AM39,531) 
| Gsinaamgad vii ind 0 INsgis cold weather’; bboong vil conj 0 (COND) IN is wins 


246) Mit dash gi-dagoshinowaad Viv zaaga'igan gaye ogti-makaanaawaa dog Viv 
‘gaa-dazhi-dagwaagishid s'aw Anishinaabe 


-And when they arrived a that lake, hey evidently found where that Indian had 
spent autumn’ (GM6.11) 


Mil ay ‘and’, dash ay ‘when’: gii-dagoshinowaad vai con) 3pProx (COND) ANpL 
arrived"; thiw pnt Os ‘that’; zaagahigan nf Os “lake”; gaye av’ “and; ogii-makaanaawas 
ii ind 3sProxoOs ‘ANph found INsp' iidog av ‘it seems’, ihiw prt Os "that's 
gaa-dazhi-dagwaogishid vai ic cony 3sProx (CCNI) there ANpl would spend fall 
prt 3sProx ‘that’; Anishinaabe na 3sProx ‘Indian.’ 





“There are also specific adverbial forms (o refer to the previous Season 








‘Terms for Previous Seasons 








bboonong av ‘last winter” 
mnookming av ‘last spring” 
ziignong av ‘last spring” 
niibnong av ‘last summer” 
dgwaagong ay ‘last fall” 





E “EVERY” 

pee EVERY’. The concept of “every’ is expressed with endso- in conjunctie 

wists es a temporal adverb (or noun), such as ggizheb, ‘morning,’ ora verb. Endso-is he 
weed form of relative preverb dso-, ’so many,’ so verbs having it as a preverb are always 
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inflected for conjunct order: The following three sentences 
illustrate uses with tempor 
adverbs/nouns and verbs, ‘ith temporal 


(247) Mish endso-aabfa-bboon mii gii-miinndwaa iw zhoon' yaa, 
endso-ngo-bboongak gii-miinaawag iw bagoowyaan, 


Then every six months they were given that money and every year they were 
given that cloth... (AK108) 


‘Miiesh av “and then’; endso-aabta-bhoon av/ni ‘every half year’, mib av then’, 
gii-miinndwaa vta ind xe3pProx “ANpl wete given’; lw pr Os that’: zhoon'yau ni Or 

“ money’; endso-ngo-bboon’gak vil ic conj 0(CCN)) IN is one year’; gil-milnanwag via 
ind xrdpProx ‘ANpl were given Y's Iw pr Os "that"; bagoowyuan nf Os “cloth 


(248) Mii dash pit gii-yaawaawaad niw binoojiinyan endso-niizho-bboon 'gak mii-sh 
¢git-nbowaad giw binoojiinyag 





‘And when they had the children, every two years, those children died (AK11 3) 


Mii av ‘and’; dash ay then’; pil ay that time’, gli-yaawaawand val con) 3pProxfobv 
| *(CONI) ANpl had ANobv’s nl pr3eby shavthose'; binoalinyan na Soby ebild(ren)'s 
endso-nitzho-bboon'gak vi ic con 0“(CCNI) every IN be two years’: mll-sh av “but 
then’; gilsnbowaad voi con) 3pProx (CONS) ANpl died’ gh pr3pPvox ‘those 
| binoojtinyag na 3pProx ‘children? 





(249) Endso-waabminang maaba kwe gbaaphignaan 


Every time tis woman sees us (ine) she laughs a us’ (AM39,606) 


| Endso-waabeinang yia (con) 3s»21 “(CCN!) everytime ANsg ss us (INST) camaabaa 
pr 3sProx "this"; kwe na 3aP/ox "womans igbaaphignaan via ind JsProxe2] “ANSE 





Jaughs at us 


EEXVRESSING THE NUMBER OFTIMES, One way of querying {he number of times that 
something is done is with the expression mnik ding, ‘so many lis 


(250) Aaniish ko mnik dehing mBill e-waabymad enso-giizis? 
How many times a month do you see Bill?" (MC) 


‘amount’; dehing ay’ ’s0 many Less 


‘Aaniish ay ‘how’; ko av “habitually”; mak ay s% 
be 25034Prox“(CCNJ) you $a see ANSE 


‘mBill na 3sProx ‘Bill’; e-waabemad va ic con 
is na 3sProx ‘every month: 











diverbs 
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16,7 Expressing Time with ‘Temporal Adverbs 


Many distinctly temporal adverbs Cxist 0 expregy 

“ed in Chapter 3 Section 3.5.1, page 139, Here 

cin, such adverbs are very (equently initial iyi 
ad by more strictly inital adverbs Such as aq 


GENERAL TEMPORAL ADVERBS: 
te tengty’ lists prov! 
readily be 3 
Iso be preced 


tions of tim 
‘a few examples. AS can 
clauses, though they & 
‘nots asin (256), below. 





-nendi, {He was outa Zong time,” (AM. 39.107) 





(251) Gbeyhil gitebbs 
Geyhil av for a tong time’ 
about! 


.girbbun-nendl val ind 3sProx “ANSE Was away Boing 


(252) Gbeyhiing dash gii-bmandzi matinwaa waii-wiidookwaan wiiji-bmaadz) 
“Fora tong time e lived and he helped his fellow man! (AKS8) 
ay ‘then’s gikbmaadai val ind 3sProx*ANse lived 


Gheyhing av ‘fora long times dash 
Soby ‘ANsg helped ANoby’; 


alinwan ay ‘ands weli-witdookwaan via ind SsP'7Ok© 
wilf-bmnaadz} na 3sProx’ANSG's fellow human’ 


(253) Jina dash eta teni maa shkodeng. | ‘Only for a short time is it there inthe fire 


‘nay ‘a shorts dash av ‘then etm av “only; fen vl Indl oby “INoby Is put; maa 


there"; shkodeng nt 0 Joc ‘in the fire’ (AM25.8) 





(058) Ngoding gliwenh naagshig oodetoo. | “One evening he went to town’ (FF422) 


Neoding av ‘once’ gliwenh ay ‘allegedly’; numgshig vit con) 0 “(CONS) IN is evenings 
‘oodetoo vai ind 3sProx “ANsg goes to town. 





Universality of time is expressed with the adverb pane, ‘always, and opposite concept 
never’ with a verb inflected for negative and the adverb wiikaa, ‘ever.’ 


(255) Aaniish naa mii sa go pane ezhaadged, gaa go naa maamda wii-wiijiiwwed. 
maajaawaad jidig gonda zaasbaakdoke}ig. 


‘Well, he always stayed home, as he couldn't go with others, when those who 
made sugar went off (S045) 


‘Aantish av ‘well’; mii ay ‘then’: pane av "always'; gzhandged vai conj 3sProx (CON) 
‘ANsg stays at home’; gaa av ‘not’: maamda ay ‘able’; wii-wiijiiwwed yi conj 3sPrme 
*(CONJ) ANsg wants to accompany’; maajaawaad vai conj 3pProx (CONS) ANpl 
leave’; lidig av ‘seems’, gonda prna 3pProx “these”; zuasbaakdokejig vat ic cor! alt 
3pProx (CCNJ) ANpl who make sugar 
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(256) Ga dash miinwaa witkaa ngii-zhaasiimin od, | "And we never went there again” 


| Gua av ‘not’, dash ay ‘then’; miinwaa ay ‘again’, witkua ay ‘ever: ngiieehaasiionin val 
| ind 4p neg "we didn't go's od ay there* (AKI.10) 





(257) Endgwen witkaa gaawsegwen. | I wonder if he ever goes hunting” (AM39,675) 


| Endgwen av ‘whether’; witkaa av ‘ever’; gaawsegwen vai ic con) dub Ss1'rox"(CON)) 
| ANsg might hunt 


TEMPORAL AND LOCATIVE ADVERBS, Several locative adverbs do extended service. in 
representing location in time as well as in space, These include especially beshio, ‘near’ 
niigaan, “ahead, in front, in the faturey and shkweyaang, ‘at the end, in the back, in the 
The following examples juxtapose locative and temporal uses of these adverbs. 





past. 


(258) Gaawiin waya man kwe besho daa-yaasil 





No woman should be near (AK11.7. partial) 


yyone"; man ay ‘there’; besho av “neat”; daa-yaasii 





Smawiin ay ‘n0"; wayu pr indef 
| yal ind 3sProx “ANSG should be (in location)’ 





(259) Miinwaa dash gnabaj besho ji-boontaayaang, 


‘But I daresay the time is near when we shall stop working (AMI1,7) 


| Miinwaa ay ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gnabaj ay ‘perhaps’; besho av S000 
ji-boontaayaang vat conj Ip (CONS) we will cease 





abtooyiibzo, mii-sh maa niigaan 





(260) Mii-sh gii-waabndang iw nyaabkamni 
goodenig iw mshkimdens tenig iw wmashkktim 


And he saw her belt she has it around her wast, and even the ite hag hangin 


in front holding her medicine’ (AK13.9) 


(0 "(CON)) ANsg saw IN'v i prs 


vi con) 3sProv> 
ANoby wore around body" 


‘that’; nyaabkamnid ytt ic con) 3obvel) (CNS) which (IN), 
| aabtoajiibzo vai ind 3sProx"ANsg wears around ‘middle’; mii-sh av’ ‘and then’: maa av 
there’; niigaan ay ‘infront’; goodenig vii con) Doby *(CONJ) INoby hangs": iw pr Os 
‘that’; mshkimdens ni Os ‘little bag’; tenig vii con) Doby *INoby is there’, iw pr Os “thal: 


wmasikktim ni 3sProx(0s) "ANsg’s medicine: 


is sh ay ‘and then’: giiewaabndany 
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(261) "Mit iw maunda ge-ni-nendaazok jenicbmaadziyan niigaan, 
hiss the way it wil seem when you liven the future: (AK6.6) 
Mit ay ‘ssw prota: mannda pr Os ‘this’: ge-nk-nendangok vi fc conj OG 


TN wt see's rnsbmandziyan ar con) 2s (CONS) you SO will ve" gaan yg 
the future! 





(262) Giisgiimoozaabid maa waasechganing mil git-waabndang nsawhigan giiwzhiagg 
maa shkweyaang maa wiigwaaming, 


“She peeked outa window and saw that he had made a conical lodge there behind 
the house! (AKIL9) 


Gigiimoozaabid vai conj 4sProx (CONJ) ANsg peeked"; maw ay ‘there’, 
waasechganing ni foc ‘in the window’; mii ay and’: gil-waabndang vi con) 4sProod 
“(CONJ) ANsg saw IN‘; nsawhigan ni Os ‘conical lodge’; gii-wahitood v1 con) 43Pro0i) 
(CONS) ANsg made IN'; maa ay ‘there’; shkweyaang ay ‘behind’: maa ay ‘there’: 
‘wiigwaaming ni 0 oc "house (loc) 





(263) Mii maanda gaa-zhiwebak sa shkweyaang ge-piizhgak ge wiinwaa giw sa 
shkinweg wii-gkendmowaad gegoo gye go iw waa-mno-aabjitoowaad. 


“This happened so that in the days fo come the young men also might have some 
knowledge and something of which they could make good use" (AM23.9) 


Mil ay ‘so’; maanda pr Os this’; gan-zhiwebak vii con/ 0 ‘(CCN3) what (1N) happened 
shkweyaang ay ‘following’; ge-giizhgak vi ic conj 0 (CCNY) will be day's pe ay a 
wiinwan pr pers Jp ‘they’, xiw pr 3pProx ‘those’, shkinweg na JpProx "young men 
wil-gkendmowaad vii con) 3pProx+0 (CONJ) ANpl will know IN’; gegoo pr indefO 


‘vomething’; aye av ‘and’; iw pr Os “that'; wau-mno-anbjitoowaad vii ic con) part 
3pProxe) (CCNI) which (IN) ANpl will make good use of 





; DEMONSTRATIVE locational adverbs such as maa, ‘there,’ zhiwi, ‘there, 
there, are often used with temporal meanings, 





and wedi, “Or 


; pels 
(264) Wedi gaa-bi-bmiseg ngii-giiwe widi Walpole Island gaa-bi-wnjibaayaan. 
This last week | went home to Walpole Island where I come from.’ (AM1.2) 


Weal nia 5 

ee ree coer Vibe con] O prart (CCN) which IN passed’: 
went home! ; ; E 

Te (EEN hector the gna-i-miibayaan olka 


a es 
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(265) Mii go naa zhiwi gii-gkendmawaad jidig gii-zeghaawaad niwi mansoonyan. 


“They knew then they had scared off those who had come sneaking around! 


| Mii av ‘and’; zhiwi av ‘there’; gil-gkendmawand yiu con) 3sProx»3oby (CONS) ANS 
knew of ANoby’ lidig av “it seems’; gli-reghaawaad via con) 3pProx-3oby (CONJ) 


ANpI frightened ANobv'; niwi pr na Joby ‘nao; mansoonyan na Joby “sneak(s) 
(501.43) 


(266) Mit maa nas pit iw gaa-maadseg iw treaty gaa-wnji-miinndwaa niw zhoonyaan 
"It was then when the treaty started, that's why they Were given those coins’ 
| Miia i's maa ay then; ila time's hw pr Osa’; aaemaadse wt econ) 
(CCNJ) when IN started: iw pr Os that’; gna-wnji-miinndwan via ic con) xJpProx 
(CCNJ) why ANpl were given Y"; niw pr Zoby ‘thav/those®; zhoon'yaan na Joby ‘gold 
coin(s}’ (AKI0,10) 








DEMONSTRATIVE + PHL. The adverb pil functions NOMINALLY father equivalently to the 
English word “time.” when used with a DEMONSTRATIVE, e.g., miganda pil, “this time,’ and 
fw pit (or pit iw), “that time. The latter form is particularly common, 





(267) Megwaa noongo sa manda pil wnanaahtoonaawan iw exhibit hall 


“Right now, at this very time, they are putting the exbibit hall into shape” 





Megwaa av “at present’; noongo ay ‘now's maanda pr Os ‘this"; pli av ‘time's 
‘wnanwahtoonaawaa v1i ind 3pProxeOs “ANpI are preparing INse"s lwp Or “hat” 


(AMI8.12) 


(268) Kina giw gimaag gii-wiindmawaawag ji-maajiinaazhkawaawaad niw mzhinwen 
bban-wiindmawanwaad niw nishnaaben ji-bi-maajaanid iw sa pit 
ji-wahibiihgewand. 





‘All the chiefs were told that they should send the messengers to go about telling 
the Indians to get ready to goat the rime for them to sign the treaty: (AK9.8) 


Kina av “all's giw pr3pProx ‘those; gimuag na. 3pPrx ‘chief's gik-wiindmawanwa, 
\ta ind x-3pProx“ANpl were told’, j-maajiinaarhkawaawaad yO") pProx3oby 
(CON) ANpl send ANoby out’ niw pr Joby ‘thatthose’s mahinwen a Joby 
<messenger(s) ebban-wiindmawaawaad va con) 37P/o¥~30b¥ (COND) ‘AN 
around telling ANobv'sniw pr 3obv thavthose'snishnaaben Na toby Indi: 

+-bi-maajannid vai conj Zoby (CONS) ANoby will soon o's wr ‘hats pilav 
ime”, j-wahibiihgewand vai con) 3pProx (COND) ANpI will sn. 
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(269) Mii aw kwezens ntaawgid mit aw gimaa pil iw enaad 


here fag and the chet a that ie says 10 er.» (AK 1) 


ita ond jaw pr dsPros it: Kenens na 3sPrax young woman’; ntaawgid yo 
con) 4sPrx (CON!) ANS reaches maturity lla “When! aw pr3sProx that gla yg 


“Prox ‘chet’: piiiw expr that time's enaad via ic com) 4sProxe3obv (CCN) AN 
says to ANObV. 


SUORDINATING TEMPORAL ADVERBS. A few temporal adverbs serve as COMPLE 
‘zens, subordinating an associated claus, which resus in its verb being inflected forqyy 
Tener oxDex The mast imporant ofthese adverbs are nag. “until: megwad, ‘whi: 
and pil, ‘when? 


(270) Gheyhiing gii-bbaa-nokit naangim go biimskwaabkagewnini gii-aawid 
“He went around working for afong time until he became an engineer om a tug’ 
Gbeyhiing a for along time’; gli-bbaa-nokil vai ind 3sProx “ANsg went around 


\otking'; naangim av ‘until’ biimskwaabkagewnini na 3sProx ‘engineer on aught: 
gil-aawid vai conj 3sProx (CONJ) ANsg was/became,’ (AK13.25) 


(271) Megwaa-sh go maaba Niibaakhom gehi-miigaazwaad, mii-sh gii-gkendmowaad 
‘While Nibakom (and his men) were fighting hard, they realized something” 


Megwaa-sh av ‘while then’; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this'; Niibaakhom na 3sProx 
*Nilbaakhom': gehi-miigaazwaad vai conj 3pProx “(CONJ) ANp! greatly fought; mibh 
‘ay ‘and then’; git-gkendmowaad v1i conj 3pProx+0/"(CONJ) ANpl realized IN? (SO630) 


‘The adverb megwaa also means, "in the midst of, presently” in which case it does nt 


ep ‘as a complementizer, and its associated verb is free to be inflected for independest 
order. 


(272) Megwaa na gdankii? | ‘Ate you working now?" (AM39.32) 





Bese ‘in the midst'; na ay ‘yes/no question’; gdankii vai ind 25 “you SG are 
working” 


‘When a clause headed by pii represents an act completed antecedent to the action of te 


ee verb, ora specific instance of the event represented with pit, then the clause with pl 
shows INITIAL CHANGE, as in the following sentences, 


ne with Temporal Adverbs 5 
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(273) Mii dash pil beskaabiiyaang, Kina fidog gas-miijwaad iw ngoodaas iw pakneg 
rmzi wgii-bagnendaanaawaa. 


‘But when we got back, having eaten almost all of my dress, the grasshoppers had 
made holes in various places! (AK3.9) 


Mii ay “and: dash ay ‘then’: pit av “when”: beskaabiiyaang val econ) Ipp"(CCNJ) when 
| we (exel) returned kina ay ‘all; tidog av ‘seems’; gaacmiljwand v¥/ i con) 3pProx>0 
*ANpL ate [N* Iw pr Os ‘that’; ngoodaas nid Js(0s) ‘my dress’, glw pr3pProx "haves 
pakneg na 3pProx ‘grasshoppers'; mzi av ‘all over': walichagnendaanaawaa V1 ind 

3pProx>0s “ANpl made holes in IN, 


(274) Aaniish mii sa maaba shkiniigish gii-gkenamaad go iidig pli mebaanid, mil 53 
‘wshiimenyan gii-majwebnaad. 


“When the young man knew she was asleep, he woke up his younger brothers!” 


| Aaniish ay ‘well’, mii ay so"; maaba pr 4sProx ‘this’; shkiniigish na 3sProx “youth's 
tegkemmaad via con) 3sPraxe3obv (CON1) ANS knew of ANoby "sig av 
“evidently”; pli av ‘when’; nebaanid yai ic con) Joby “(CCNJ) ANoby sleep’; mil av 

| shen’, wshlimenyan nad 35Prex(Sobv) “ANSG's younger sibling’ gi-majwebmand via 

| con) 3sPraceSoby (CONS) AN woke up ANobw” (0229) 








When the clause with pii represents more general activity, multiple instances of the sume 
event, or an event overlapping temporally with the action of the main verb, there is usually 
‘no initial change. When pit occurs in a clause headed by mii, there is often no initial change 


275) Mii pit giw gwiiwzensag mdaas-bboon gizwaad, ii ndawen)gewsad gL 
nishnaabeg ndawaabmaawaad niw mskwaadeswan 


-When the bays are ten years old, the Indians go hunting and looking fortunes” 
(AK52) 


i av ands pilav when's gw pr3pProx those’; gwiiwzensag na SpPmx "boys's 
daas-bboon'gizwasd va conj 3pProx“(CONI) ANpl were ten years olds mit ov 

vnhen’s ndawenjgewand vai con) 3pPrac*(CON)) ANpI go hunting’: kW pr ipProw 
hose": nishnaabeg na 3pPvox ‘Indians’; ndawaabmoawand a €0) pProxesoby 
CON) ANpl look for ANoby"sniw pr 3oby thathos'; mk waadeswan i Job 


‘tunte(s) 
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(276) Mii dash pi giz-yaawaawaad pbinoojtinyan cndso-niizho-bboon'gak mish 
gienbowand giw binoojlnyag: 





‘And when they hod children, every 10 year those children died.’ (AKLL3) 





Mil av “and; dash av "then's pit av “times gil-yaawaawaad vai conj 3pPraxe3oby 
(CON!) ANpl had ANobn's mw pr Job thalhose; binoodiinyan na 4b child | 
trdso-llsho-bboon'gak vic con] 0(CCND) every wo years’; mils ay "bu the 
td-sbowand yi con) Prox (CON) ANpl dle’: el 7 3pProx those blnoeinyag | 
na 3pPrax ‘children 


In combination with baamaa, ‘later’ pif does not usually induce initial change, 


(27) Baamaa pii dash gi-wiindmawid, ...| "Later on she said 10 me, ...'(AKS,12a) 
Baaman av ‘ater’ pilav ‘then’; dash av °so'; gii-wiindmawid via con) 3sProxels 
*ANsg told me" 


However, the associated verb can show initial change, as in the following, 


(278) Mii dash aanwi gii-nda-waankaanaawaad baamaa pit dash eni-naagshig. 
“And doggedly they tried to dig him out right up until evening.” (AK7.S) 
Mil ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; aanwi av “doggedly"; git-nda-waankaananwaad via con) 


3pProx»3oby "(CONJ) ANpl Sought to dig ANoby out’; baamaa av ‘until’; pil av "when's 
dash ay ‘then’; eni-naagshig vii ic cony 0"(CCNJ) in time evening comes on? 








16.8 Temporal Relationships Between Clauses 


Very often associated ADJUNCT clauses are not marked with any complementizet 
other adverbial element, itis only by virtue of their verbs having conjunct order inflectie 
that their adjunct status is formally represented. In (279), below, for examply 


a beatiosencad ‘(conj) ANpl make sugar? is loosely connected with the preceding 
clause, vaguely specifying purpose or contemporaneous time. 


(279) Aaniish mii sa jidig ddanziwaad go naa {ziisbaakdokewaad). 


‘Wel, they used to stay in a certain place {ax/when they made sugar)’ (SO1.2) 


(Aaclishid Wells wale 
Aelace well nay ‘so iidig a" seems’; @danziwaad vai con) ipProx (CON) 
net Min ee asbaakdokevaad vai con) JpProx (CONS) ANpI mia 
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‘The clause nmadbid zhiwi, ‘asiwhen ANvg sits there, is similarly related to the preced 
ing clause in the following: 





(280) Mii go nendaajiihang wa kwe (nmadbid zhiwi} 


“That is why this woman was stirring it [as she saf there)’ (81.17) 


Mil ay ‘and’; go nendaajithang vii ie con) 3sProx«0) (CCN}) AN9g Was beating 1N'; wa 


pr 3sProx “this! kwe na 3sProx ‘woman’; nmadbid vai con) 3sProx (CONS) ANsx sal’; 
zhiwi av ‘there! 


Often linkage between clauses in narrative is extremely loose, In the following sen- 
tences, for example, the two clauses are loosely linked as successive mii clauses, 


(281) (Mii-sh wa mdimooyenh bbaa-yaad), mii gii-waabmaad ninwan, mansooyan}. 


"So (as) this old lady was wandering around, and/then she saw some men, strang- 
ers! (SO2.3) 


Mii-sh av ‘and so"; wa pr 3sProx ‘this’; mdimooyenh nia 3s/rox ‘old woman’: 
bbaa-yaad vai conj 3sProx (CONS) ANsg goes around; mii ay ‘and’, gi-wanbmaad 
1a con) 4sProx 3obv *(CONJ) ANsg saw ANoby's nlnwan nia 3oby ‘manvmen's 
mansooyan na 3oby ‘stranger(s)" 





(282) [Mii sa giiwenh gaa-nbaawaad iidig nendang wa mdimooyenh], |r sa giiwenh 
gli-nbaad tidig gewii bjiinag) 


“When that old woman believed that they were asleep, it was only then that she 
went to sleep herself! (SO2,28) 


Mii av ‘and; gliwenb cv ‘allegedly’, gan-nbaawaad vai ic con) 3pProx (CCN) ANP 

slept’: idig ay it seems’; nendang vai conj 3sProx (CON1) ANsg thinks’: mdimooyenh 
na 4sProx‘old woman’; mil av then"; gliwenh ay ‘allegedly’; gil-nband val con) 4sProx 
“(CONJ) ANsg slept's dig. “it seems's ge av ‘also's wil prpers 3s “ANse'sbilinag av 
naa 














“This ig the customary kind of linkage found in running narrative, with very loose 
implicit connections between clauses, especially those showing temporal relationships. 
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kina ecni-nstad] 1011 gil-gajibhiwenid 


(283) (Gegaa dash 8 
“d.* (AM31.38) 


“ene ha ed near atof te NY flee 


Gegua av ‘almost; dash a? 
S(CCNS) when ANsg had Killed 


shat’: gilegnjibhiwenid yal co” Joby (CON)) ANoby fled: 





te used with temporal clauses to refer to speci 


Initial change can 
ed asa ait, asin the following examples 


event groups consid 


(284) Gaa-shkwaa-gganoon'g04, 


‘py the time he had finished speaking (0 ‘him, here was only his head left to be 


changed to that of a fish’ (803.39) 


‘Gaa-shkwaa-gganoon' god 9a 1¢ 


be(come) a fish.” 
(04s) Mil dash gaa-shkwaa-waabndankaajganewaad, mit dash 
gchi-mookmaanii-kiwewin Niibaakhom gii-niisaabiignang 


“And so, after they had examined everything, Nibakom then lowered the Amen 
can flag? ($O6.181) 


Mit av ‘and’; dash av ‘then'sgua-shkwaa-waabndankaajgamewaad val ic cn) Ses 


‘(CCN}) after ANp! had examined thoroughly"; mii av then’; dash av °s0's 
tchi-mookmaanii-kiwewin ni Or ‘American lag’; Nilbaakhom na 3sPox 
"Nilbaakhom's gil-niisaabiignang vii con) 3sProx+0 (CONJ) ANse lowered IN 





16.9 Evidentiality 


Another kind of meaning very commonly expressed in Nishnaabemwin sentences is 
of the degree of certainty with which the speaker makes an assertion. ‘There are (wo primary 
infles= 


ways to express uncertainty, one, by using dubitaive adverbs, and two, by means 0 
tional suffixes belonging (o the DUBITATIVE or PRETERIT DUBITATIVE modes. 


16.9.1 Eyidential (Dubitative) Adverbs 


Several i 
ae Ae function to add an element of doubt or uncertainty to a predicallos 
i@ these are giiwenh and iidig. These adverbs are commonly translated il 


shen’ kina a al’ e-mnsand ia Te on) 34Pronoby 
ANoby in the course of time's mil av "en Bw pry 





mn go shaazhi go eta geyaabi nib wi-Bigoonywi 


redup con) 3obve3sProx "(CCNJ) after ANoby had 
vakedwith AN: nila thn’; ahagahl av ‘aready's ela ay "onl eyaabi ay ‘sil: 
‘ndib ni 3sProx(0s) “ANSO’s heads swii-giigoony wid vat con) 3sProx (CONS) ANS vill 


16.9.1 Evidential (Dubitative) Adverbs * 831 


a ila wa as a seems,’ ‘evidently,’ ‘they say/ or ‘allegedly’ Typically these 
adverbs occur very carly in their clauses, often as the second, . 
ane az constituent, Verbs assoc! 
with them are often inflected for dubitative mode, as in (288), below. The followin} aoe 
illustrates the use of fidig. ig example 


(286) Mii'sa fidig wadi git-patood wiijkiwenyan yaanid 


He had apparently run over to where his friends were! (501.36) 





| Mitay an scems"; wadi ay “there; glipatood voi con) 3sProx (CON) 
'ANsg ran there’; wiljkiwenyan nad 3sProx(Joby) “ANSG's friend(s); yaanid vai con) 
Joby ‘(CONS) ANoby be there” 





EVIDENTIAL ADVERBS are used extensively by some narrators, and in traditional stories, 
such narrators may use an evidential adverb with each of a majority ofthe sentences in thelr 
wryrration, To illustrate, the following example provides the first four sentences of na 
by Sam Osawamick, with an evidential adverb occurring with each one. 





ration. 


(287) | Neoding sa giiwenh nishnaabeg zisbaakokewag, ngejt 0 naa noopmngs 


waasa go naa noopming. 2 Aanit-sh mii sa idig ddanziwand go nan 
viisbaakdokewaad. 3 Mii-sh gliwenh ko zhaazhi gaa-zhiwebak, 4 Gi-bban-yaawig 

venk nishnaabeg, bebau-nda-nshiwejig. 5 Ngoj-sh go naa wadi it-yand genie 
tiv, gomaa go naa dshidgenag, mi-sh gienh bezhigi-noonind "Aacsh Be 
‘naa! Bbaa-ndawaatoon.” 





1 Once some people were evidently making sugar, somewhere Inland fr inland, 
2 They evidently used to slay in a certain place: ‘and make sugar ‘This is evidently. 
‘what generally happened long ago, 4 Some Indians evidenty used 19 Some 
vvound, bent on killing people. 5 There were apparently 2 number of hem sons, 
‘where over there, and one of them was evidenily appointed: “Come now Goand 
get some information.” "(SO1.1-5) 





| (1) Ngoding av ‘once’; gilwenh av evidently"; nishnaabeg na 3pProx Indians’, 
ciisbaakdlokewag vai ind Jp ’ANplare making sug’: mEelt “somewhere! noopesing 
sy tin the busts waasa av ‘ary poopeang avin the bush: (2) “Aanish av ‘wel; mii av 
aa; dig av “it seems"; Adanziwaad vai con) 3pP?% (CON!) ANpl were stayin 
thse’: aisbaakdokewand vai con) 3pProx'(CON)) AND! mae sugar’ (3) Milsh av 
‘and then’; gitwenh ay ‘evidently’: ko av "used 10+ ‘ghanchi av ‘long ago's gas-2hiwebak 
vii conj 0 (CNS) IN happened” (4) GU-bbaa-yaaNk val ind 3pPrax "ANDI Went 
sound’: giiwenb av “evident Rishnaabee na 3pPrés “indians'; bebaa-neda-nshiweliz 
vai ke conj part 3pProx.(CCNJ) ANpI who 2k 12, ‘murder’ (5) Ngoji ay "somewhere 
‘dash ay ‘then’; wadi ay ‘there’; gil-yandgenae ind dub 3pProx "ANpl were evidently 

there's giwi pr 3pProx ‘those’: gomaa av “indeed; dshidgenae V0! ind 3pProx ‘ANDI fe 











832» 16.9.2 Dobitatve Mode 


. > evidently": beable nn "one eis 
P syd then ent a6 noonind yy 
ghia pase My aNsg was commissioned Anal Re nan Pr "Heyl; Well’ 


351 : 
bewndawant000 vat imp 2s "go around SPYINE 


169.2 Dubitative Mode 


‘bs is commonly used 0 express 
Je mode inflectional marking on VF 
Dubitative peculation. Inflection 1S by means suffixation, with the clement /digy (op 


uncertainty OF SPECHT pendent order, and /-en/ inthe conjunct 


og) very common in 


(288) Gnabaj waya wesiinh yaadig max ndahbaaning. 


stuseems as if there may Be some creature 2 the spring’ (AM10.11) 





‘Gnabaj av ‘perhaps’: a 1 prindef3sPrax’some’;weslinh no 3sProx reat’: aad 
vai ind dub 2sPrax “ANsg might be there"; maa ay there’; ndahbaaning 100 Foc “inthe 


spring” 





(289) Gaawiin gii-baatiin’stiwag gnimaa go naa ngodwaasmidna gii-dehidgenag berhig | 
iw gaa-bmi-dnizwaad, 


spere were nt many perhaps sixty formed a group where they dwelled in one 
place? (AK9.3) 


Ganwiin av not’ gl-baatlin'sllwag val ind 3pProxneg 'ANpI were not many 12 
umber gnimaa av ‘peshaps'; ngodwaasmidna rn sixty"; gildehidgenag Yar ind db 
prox" ANpl might have been in number's beahig rin “one's iw pr 8 thats | 
gun-bral-dnizwaad vai ic con 3pProx "(CCND) were ANI lived there over ime 





“The dubitative mode is espectally common with dubitative pronouns, such as WEgNé, 
whoever! and dubltative adverbs, such as man, ‘however it may be, almost obligsiog | 
with the former, Inthe conjunct, verbs having dubitative mode always show initial chan 


(290) Wegwen dash aw ge-gshkitoogwen ji-zhngwaadzig mii aw gbeyhiing 
ge-bnandzid, da-ntaa-ndawenjge da-nbwaakaa miinwaa gwyak da-zhi-ya | 


“A whoever maybe able to Keep down he's the one who will live for a Jong 
time, he'll be a good hunter, he'l be clever and he'll behave right,’ (AK5.6) 


NEWRY ad G apenas CUCU conj dub | 
sro ‘ANsg might be abet do TN j-ahogwaadzig val con) 34Prox (CON) ANE 
ie down’; mii ay “W's', aw pr 3sProx “that one" gheyhiing av ‘for a Jong me | 
ge-bmaadzid vai ic con) Prox "(CCNJ) ANse will ive’: daentaa-ndawenjge v2! /™ 
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| 
4sProx* ANsg will be good at hunting’; daenbwaakaa vai ind 3sProx "ANsg will be 


eee rmiinwaa ay ‘and’ gwyak av’ ‘right’: da-chi-yan val ind 3sProx “ANSO will be 
ws: 


(201) Mii dash gii-maajii-aabjibaawaad niw semaan dBi iidog go gaa-zhaawaagwen tit 
g0 eii-gtigaanaawasd, 


“And they began to use that tobacco wherever they might go and they cultivated 
iu’ (AKI65) 


‘Mii ay ‘and’: gii-maajli-nabjihaawasd via con) 3pProxe3oby "(CON}) ANpl began to 
‘use ANobv": niw pr 3oby ‘thavthose'; semaan na Joby * tobacco"; dbl ay" wherever's 
iidog av “it seems"; gaa-zhanwaagwen val fc con) dub 3pProx (CNS) ANpl might go! 
ii av ‘and’ gil+gligaanaawaad via conj 3pProx»3oby "(CON}) ANpl cultivated 
ANoby! 


(92) Manj go naa engokwaagwen ki zhaazhi go. 
“No one knew how large the land had grown already’ (SOS.7S), 


Manj a “however it may be’, engokwaagwen vile con) dl 0'(CCND) IN was evidently 
sich size"; Kini 05 “Vand! zhawzhi ay ‘already’ 





ENDGWENH CONSTRUCTIONS. The dubitative adverb endgveenh (also cendgwen) indicates 
unresolved possibility among multiple situations, similar in usage (0 English ‘whether! This 
verb is PREDICATIVE, requiring that an associated verb be inflected for CONJUNCT ORDER. 
“The verb also customarily shows DUBITATIVE MODAL INFLECTION: 


(293) Mii-sh giiwenh mndimooyenh ngo}t go nan BW! zhngishnaadig jiigaatiss, 
piichin-sh giiwenh go bbazgwit, dbaabmand id niWi endgwen naa 
jienbaannigwen 
The old lady was lying down somewhere, apparently neat the wall, and she kept 
getting up to look them over, wondering whether they were asleep” (SO? 26) 


Miiesh ay ‘and then’: giiwenh ay ‘allegedly's mdimooyenh na 3sPrax “old woman’ 
ngoji av ‘somewhere’; Rewii cy “ls0"s ahnglshnandig yat ind dub 3sProw ANSE 6 
evidently lying": tigantig ay "near the wall! liwenh av “alleges Bhaxewil wal edi? 
GeProx ‘AN Keeps getting up's baabmaaad via con) |34Pyox»dZobv (CONS) ANse looks 
cover ANoby’s dig av ‘itseems's niwi pr na Job sghavthose’ endgwen an’ “whethes 
jienbaannigwen vai cow) dub Jobs (CON) ‘ANoby might be sleeping” 





Arh frm is unusual In appearing to have a doubling ofthe OMAARYS -leent (in 





34 + 16.93 Pretent Dubitalv® Move 


94) Weli-zgweimigoon "IY amshkikiiwninwan endgwen gaa-waabmaagwen niy 
@ M1 
shkinwen 


erie the young man. (AM30.30) 
The doctor 


ced her whether she had seen 
Wellgawelmigoon via ind JabydsProc"ANoby asked ANSE": niw pr 3oby shah 
kieran ra 30BY"S0et) endgwen ay ‘whether’: Raa-Waabmaagwen yg 
reconj dub 3xProx+30by (CCN) ANSE might have seen ANoby’, niw pr Joby 
hatha’; shine na 30bY "young mani 

Contemporary speakers have somewhat relaxed the requirement that endgwen-verbs be 


innecied for DUBITATIVE MODE. In the following sentences, the verbs associated with 
vudgwen are nonfested Fr dubiative ModE, put do have a MODAL PREVERB. 


iwaad, 





(295) Ngiicke-nda-gkenmaag ntam endgwenh ji-wii-bbaa-wi 


“{ wanted to find out frst whether they were going out with each other’ (DP) 


Npfrke-nda-gkenmaag ya ind 1s-3pProx T wanted to find ut about ANpl’s ntam ar 
“ret endgwenh ay ‘wheter -wi-bbaa-wilindiwand via/va con) 3pProx “CONI) 
|ANpl were going around with each other” 


(296) Neii-aabnaab wii-ndagkendmaanh wendgwenh gegit da-bi-aabnaabyin. 


“Looked back to see whether you were looking back" (MC) 


Neliaabnaab vai ind [s“ooked back’; wil-ndagkenmaanh v1 con) 150 CONDI 
know IN‘; wendgwenh pr dub 0 'whether’; negil pr 2s ‘you (SG) also": 
da-bi-aubnaabyin vai conj 2s (CONS) you (SG) might be looking ‘back (towards me)! 


16.9.3 Preterit Dubitative Mode 


‘This MODE is used in a variety of contexts where there is uncertainty with respect IB 
events that took place in the past. It combines the concepts of PRETERIT and DUBITATIE 
and is commonly marked by a suffix element /(go)ban/ in the INDEPENDENT ORDER and 
{(go)banenl in the CONJUNCT. 


(297) aa aeuicees AW nmishoomis, niw oosan gii-zhaawan odi Sucker Creek mill 
i gii-waabmaagbanen niw kwezensan gechi-gnaajwinjin. 


yey ‘my grandfather got married, his father had gone to Sucker Creek and there 
je must have seen this very beautiful girl! (AK.1) 


169 Preterit Dubitative Mode * 835 


Pil ay “when's lw pr Os “that; paa-wildged vai ic con) 3xProx (CCN3) when ANSE, 
married’; aw pr 38Prox ‘that’; nmishoomis nad /s(35#/ox) “my grandfather's mlw pr 
Joby ‘thavlthose"; o@san nad 3sProx{3oby) “ANse's father’, gii-ahaawan yal ind Joby 

ANobv went there; edi ay "there"; mil ay ‘and’; edi av “there gi-waabmangbanen via 
‘con pdub 33ProxeJobv (CON3) ANsx. must have seen ANobv'; niw pr-toby "thalthose’: 
wezensan ria 3oby “young woman’, gechl-gnaajwinjin yat ic conj part Joby (CNS) 
who (ANoby) was very beautiful 





(298) Mii dash gil-bi-maajaawaad min dash iw gii-sweshkaawaad, Neyaashii-nagmiing 
gii-zhaa aw nmishoomis binoojiinswigban giiwenh iw pil 


‘And so they went on and then they disappeared, my grandfather went 10 Cape 
Croker—he must have been an infant at he *(AKIS.138) 


| Mii av ‘and’: gii-bi-maajaawaad vai con) 3pProx (CONS) in time ANpI left’ mil av 
sand": Iw pr Os “thats gicsweshkaawaad vai conj 3pProx (CONJ) ANpI dispersed’: 
‘Neyaashii-nagmling ni 0 loc ‘to Cape Croker’ it-ahaa vat ind 3sProx “ANS Went 
there": aw pr 3sProx ‘that; nmishoomis nad 1s(3sProx) ‘my grandfather's 
binoojlinswigban val ind pau 3sProx ANsg was evidently a child’: eiwenh av 

| ‘evident iw pr Os “that pl a time 








In narrative contexts, PRETERIT DUBITATIVE MODE is sometimes ‘used in opening and 
losing sentences to frame an entire discourse as represenine ‘ral traditional knowledge 
For example, in Sam Osawamick’s account of abate in the War of 1812, preterit dubitative 
forms are used in both the opening. and closing sentences, as iMlustrated below, In such 
cases, the MODE markers are indexing the entire story, not necessarily the specific PREDI- 
CATES (verbs) that they occur with 

|299) Mii dash gaa-zhinaagdagbanen gchi-gindaaswin, sii-gchi-miigaadwangbanen 
nam 


vhs isan interpretation of what it must have been like Ne firsttime we were 


involved in a great war. ($06.1) 

ve-and': dash ay ‘then’; gaa-zhinaagdagbanen Wl 660") ppdub 0-(CCN3) IN must 
‘ing’ liegehismiigaadwangbanen 

a, tama Ash 





M 
| nave been like’: gehi-gindaaswin ni Os “sreat ccounl 
| vii conj pdub 0 (CONS) there was allegedly 2 Break 





“436 «169.3 Pret Diane Move 


raamgak gohi-miigaadwin Wi pi gaavdgogbanen. 


(300) Mil sa giiegiizhit 
shen batle win evident tok plac ath time was over? ($06,188) 


sizcon/0:(CONJ)IN commenced; gehi-maligaadwin, 
“ahat'y play ‘ime’; gard gogbanen vil ic con pdub 0 





PRETERIT DUBITATIVE IN OF HYPOTHETICALITY. The PRETERIT DUBIT) 
MODE isalso commonly used with assertions that represent hypothetical or conjectural pos. 
sibilities. 

(G01) Mii dash pl giiwewaad giw nih nishnaabeg, mit dash ekdod aw bezhig, 

v~xanit-sh ge-zhichgeyamban giishpin waabmaawaibnen gechi-gnaajwid kwe? 
‘And when these two Indians were going home, one of them said, “What would | 
you do ifyou should see a woman whois very Beautiful?” (AKA 3) \ 


Mii av ‘ands pl av when's liwewaad vai conj JpProx"(CON}) ANDI go home’; pin pr 
SpProx bose’; nllzh rm * wo"; nishnaabeg a 3pProx* Indians rll ay “ands kd 

vei econ) 4sProx'(CCNJ) ANsg sad's aw pr 3sProx that’; bezhig wn ‘one's Aah 

ay ‘how then’; giishpin av ‘if; waabmaawgibnen via con) pdub 2s3sProx (CON) you 
(6c) should see ANsp’s pechi-gnaajwid vai ie conj part 3sProx*(CCNJ) ANsg whois 
very beautiful’; kwe na 3sProx “woman.” 





(302) 


gdaa.wenaabnjige zhonda Wene go naa ge-wiidgemaawdibnen. 


“They said to her, "If you give us your sons, you may choose anyone here that you 
‘might want to marry’” (SO2.4) 





‘Aaniish ay’ ‘well; mii av ‘so’; giiwenh av ‘allegedly’: egod vta ic con) 31Proxels 
A(CCNJ) ANoby said to ANse"; Giishpin av ‘f'; giwi pr 3pProx ‘those'; gewisag nad 
2(pPros) your sons impr pers 2s "you'; gdan-wenaabnjige vai ind 2s “you cat 
cchoose'; zhonda av ‘here’; wene pr inter 3 "who", ge-wiidgemaawdibnen via fc COM) 
pdub 2s»3sProx'(CCN3) you might marry ANSg’ 








ark ; ‘ 
Pulse ubitative is also used with inferences about closed events that necessanly 
me current state of affairs, asin the following examples. 
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(303) Nmetoo sa wii gwa [gaa-bi-zhaagbanen) 


“Hie has left races which show (that he must have come here)” (AM39.709) 


Nieto vai ind 4sProx*ANsg leaves tracks’; wil av "indeed"; gwa av ‘indeed’. 
gau-bi-zhaagbunen yal ic conj pdub 3sProx'(CCNJ) ANsg must have come hither 


(304) Nmetoowag |gaa-bi-zhaagbanenag) 
“They have left traces that show (that they must have come here)’ (AM39.710) 


Nmetoowag vai ind JpProx “ANpI leave tracks’; gaa-bi-zhaaghanenag vat ic con) 
3pProx (CCN3) that ANpl must have come hither! 


‘There is considerable variation in Nishnaabemwin (and other dialects of Anishinaabe- 
mowin) in the inflection of preterit dubitative forms: 


16.10 Negation 


Statements, questions and commands can be expressed either positively or negatively 
“This grammatical property is sometimes called POLARITY, and a given clause 1s sud 10 have 
either positive polarity or negative polarity. Two primary grammatical devices are used in 
negation in Nishnaabemwin, negative adverbs and negative verbal inflection, Distine! neBi 
tive adverbs are used with the different verbal orders, gaa win) in the INDEPENDENT 
‘ORDER, and gego (or gegwa) in the IMPERATIVE ORDER. ‘The CONJUNCT ORDER very com- 
monly does not use an adverb, though gaa wii occasionally occurs. The form of VERBAL 
INPLECTION is different for each order. While the inflectional suffixes of the INDEPENDENT 
nd CONJUNCT ORDERS are structurally related, being /-sii/ for the former and J.si(wy/ for 
the latter, the NEGATIVE SUFFIX of the IMPERATIVE ORDER, which is /-Kel, shows n0 S106 
tural relationship to the negative suffix of the other two orders (nb, /sif occurs with nega- 
tive first person inclusive commands, however). The following éhart Jays out the basic 
components of negation in each verbal order, Negative inflectional forms are covered exten- 
sively in the chapters on verb inflection, 5 to 8. 








‘Order [Negative Adverbs | Negative Inflection i 


Hindependent | gaa, gaa wii(n) [Fst Fa) 
Siw! 
~ | Pke(ny), -stidaal 


Although the negative adverb gaa can appear with and without the contrastive FOCUS 
clement wii(n), when together, they are often treated as a single word, which can be seen 











FConjunct — [— 
[Imperative | gego, gegwa 
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aAsTIVECLITIC clement das/, and other such pany 


|ATIC/CONTI 
Used mnervene between tern 


failure 
fone SECOND POSITION, (0 


cles appearing i 


(305) Gaa wi dash gii-naagzisit,| He was rot visible? (AM31.34) 


Gan wll yn dash ay “owsve'eicwangzal va ind 33Prav ney “ANSE was not 
visible? 


Gavin dah aw nooks ngjgaaasshpimsagons cl p-gszod mi 
my igkendang iw nningsenig iw Wigwam 

‘And my grandmher did go outside, but she hid there uplais, and she knew 

twhen the house shook," (AKI11.8) 


Gaawiin av ‘not’; dash ay ‘then’; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; nookmis nad 13(3sPrax) ‘my 
grandmother's oll av ‘anywhere’ e-ehaasil va ind 3sProxneg “ANsg didnot go 
theres shpimeagong av ‘upstairs’; odl av there’; giiganad vai con JsProx (CON) 
[ANsg id's mil av" and’: plgkendang vl con) 34Prox+0 * (CONS) ANsg knew IN'shn 
pr0s"tat nningsenig vit con) Qobv °(CONJ) INoby shakes’: iw pr Os that's wiigwaam 
‘ni Os “house! 





‘The YES/NO QUESTION marker, na, also occurs after the combination gaa+wii(n), 


(307) Gaawii na geshkgwaaswining tesnoo? | ‘Isn't itnear the sewing machine?! (MC) 


‘Ganwif ay ‘not’: na ay ‘yes/no question’: geshkgwanswining 7 0 foc “by the sewing 
machine’; tesnoo vii ind ney Os INsg is not there! 





Because of the close connection between gaa and wii(n), they are often written as asin 
gle unit, as inthe last two examples above. 


NEGATION OF PROPOSITIONS. The adverbs gaa (wiin) or kaa, or these adverbs in combi: 
nation with expressive elements, as in kaaliaa, can be used to answer negatively or deny a 


entire proposition, 
(308) Gdayekoz na?— Gaa, gaa wii ndayekozisi. ‘Are you tired?— No, I'm nottired! 


Gdayekor vai ind 2s "you (SG) are tired’; nw av "yes/no question’; Gaa av ‘no’; gaa wil 
ay ‘not’; ndayekorisii vai ind neg 11 am not tired’ (AM39.428) 
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(309) Zhaazhi na geli-pewejmaa wil-wildgemad wa kwe?— Kaahaa! 


"Did you ask that woman to marry you yet— No way!" (DP) 


‘Zhaazhi ay ‘already’; na ay "yes/no question’; ggii-gewejmau via ind 2s+3sProx "you 
(8G) asked ANsg’, wii-wiidgemad via con) 2s*3sProx (CONS) you (SG) will marry 
ANsg': wa pr Js ‘thisthat; kwe na 31Prox ‘woman’: Kaahan av "no way’ 


(310) A: “Gdoo-nji-waabndaan na ndoo-sapnigan? Ndoo-naajtoon’” 
B: "Kaa. Gaawii na geshkgwaaswining tesn00?” 
‘A: "Kaa, ngii-naab go zhiwi.” 


A: “Have you seen my scissors? I've lost them.” 
B; "No. Are they not around the sewing machine?” 
‘A; “No, | looked there!" (MC) 











Gdoo-nji-waabndaan vti ind 21+0s “have you seen INse's na av "yes/no question’; 
ndoo-sapnigan ni /s(0s) ‘my scissors’ Ndoo-naajtoon vii ind [10s “Llost INsg’ Kaw av 
‘no! Gaawii av ‘not’; na ay "yes/no q'; geshkewaaswining ni 0 for "by the yewing 
machine’; tesnoo vit ind neg Os "INag is not there? Kaa av ‘no’; mgilenaab vai ind Is "1 
Jooked’; zhiwi av "there 


AFFIRMATION WITH ENH. An entire proposition can be affirmed with the adverb enh, 
yes." 


(311) Giin dash, Zhenyep, ggii-bi-nlibaw na wiikaa gii-shkiniigkwewyin? 
Enh, Zhaagnaash ngii-nlibwitwaaba 


“And you, Zhenyep (Virginia), did you ever marry when you were a young 
woman?— Yes, 1 married a white man’ (GS/EO) 


Giin pr pers 2s "you"; dash ay then"; Zhenyep na 25 “Virginia's gel-bl-nilbaw vai ind 
24 ‘did you ($6) marry’: na av ‘yes/no question’; wiikaa av “ever ;glshkinlihwewyin 
vai conj 2s (CONS) you (SG) were a young woman’; Enh av "yes" Zhaagmaash na 
JeProx ‘white person’; ngiknlibwitwaaba via ind prt Is-3sProx ‘I married ANS 


NEGATION OF MAIN VERBS (INDEPENDENT ORDER), Negatives of MAIN VERBS, thats 
verbs inflected with independent order inflection, are customarily made with the negait® 
expression gaa wii(n), which typically comes in one of two pasilions. cither first a 
Clause, or immediately before the verb, The verb caries independent order negative MNS 
tion as well. The following examples have gaa wii(n) in initial position. 


—— —t— 
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412) Ga wii ngoji nii-zhaastt- 1-1 shall not go anywhere: (AM39.426) 
reas 

Gan wil av ‘nol’: neal! a anywhere’; nibabansil val ind neg 1s vi oc ga 
san wil av "N00 


313) Gaa wii maampli gda-yaasiim 1 -We (ine) must not stay here.” (AM39.438), 
aa 


spot’ maampil a ere’: paam-ynasliml ya ind neg 21 ‘We (INCL) must poy 





Gua wil 
be 


Examples of negatives with gaa wi in immediately PRE-VERBAL POSITION 


(314) Nmishoomsinaanig gaa wil \wali-yaanziinaawaan baashkzignan 
“Our (exc.) grandfathers did not have guns” {AM39.451) 
Nmishoomsinaanig na (p(3pProx) ‘our (ExcL.) grandfathers’; Rao wii av “not's 
‘wgit-yaanziinaawaan v4 ind nex -3pProx+0p “ANpl did not have INpI"; baashkzignan n 


Op ‘rifles? 





(915) Gonda dash maagaanaajig gaa wil weil-waabmaasiiwaan. 
“Those men who were fighting him did not see him. (AM31,36) 
Gonda pra 3pProx ‘these’: maagannajig via ic con) part 3pProxSoby (CCN) who 


ANI were fighting ANoby’; gaa wil av ‘not’: w_ll-waabmansiiwaan via ind 
{JpProx-3oby ‘ANpl did not see ANoby. 








However, it seems that gaawif can appear anywhere before the verb, and the following 
example is representative. 


(316) «Aabdeg sa naa gnamaa gaawii geyaabi shpide-dbik gnamdabsiinaadig 
zhibiihgeyin computering.» 


“Perhaps it’s no longer necessary for you to sit up in the middle of the night wait= 
{ing on your computer: (MC) 


Aabdeg av necessarily"; gnamaa av ‘perhaps’, gaawii av “not"; geyaabi av ‘anymore: 
shpide-dbik ni Os ‘middle of the night’, gnamdabsiinandig yat ind nex dub 25 "youls6) 


‘ust not sit’ zhibihgeyin vai con 2s (CONS) you (5G) write’. computering 10 [oc 9 
the computer! 


CONTRASTIVE NEGATION, In contexts of contrast, the verb is sometimes not repeated 


. 5 
and gaa or gaa wii(n) is used (o indicate negation of the salient proposition. Often the oF 
trastive elements dash,..wiin occur as well 
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(317) Weit-waabmaan gnebgoon, wilfkiwenyan dash gaa wiin; wiijkiwenyan 
waii-dkamgoon niw gnebgoon, 


He saw the snake, but his friend did not. ‘That snake bit his friend’ (AM39.459) 





| Wellewaabmaan via ind 3sProxrdoby “ANsg saw ANobv's gnebgoon na Joby 
snake(s)'s wiljkiwenyan nad 3sProx(3oby) “ANSG's friend(s)", dash av "but aw wii 
aay ‘not; wiljkiwenyan nad 3sPro\(Zobs) “ANSG's friend(s)"; welledkmgoon via ind 

| Sobve3sProx ‘ANoby bit ANS": nlw pr Joby "hathose'; gnebgoon na Joby "snakels)’ 


(318) A: “Nbwaanwihaanaa Wadi wii-nsangid bezhig mnidoo, mii sa 


gna-zhiemkwentigooyan wil-bbaa-wiijiiwyaang, wil-wa-nandmawyaang,” 
B: “Oonh, oonh, gaa nii!” 


‘A: We have tried in vain to killa monster over there, and we thought you would 
come along with us and help us.” 

B: “Oh, oh mot me!” (SO4,12) 

| A: Nbwaanwihaanaa via ind Ip»3sProx ‘we wed in vain 10 do to ANsg’s wadl av 
there’: witensangid via con) Ipe3sProx "we want to kill ANsq’s bexhlg fin ‘a certain’: 








| mnidoo na 3sProx ‘mani; mal ay ‘ond; paa-zhi-mkwenmigooyan vai co) Ip 
we thought of you (SG)"s wilcbbaa-wiljiwyaang via conj 2++1p ‘you (86) would come 





along with us’; wit-wa-nandmawyaang via con) 2s-1p ‘you (30) would po and heIp us? 
| B: Oonh ay “oh”; oon av'"oh’, Raa 0 





‘nots nll pr pers Is 


OMISSION OF GAA Wi(s), The adverb gaa wii is sometimes omitted, evidently a 
feature of more casual speech. 


(319) Gdebwesii! | ‘You're not telling the truth\' (DP) 


| Gdebwesii vat ind neg 25 "you (SG) are not inuthtul” 
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(320) A: Gbe-dbik gitmigi aw gdayensim: 


re es Gnamaa go naa wiya girbiczhaadog maage gii-bkadedog, 


BB: Ngtienoondwaasi lin, Mii go eta ii-gehi-nbaayaan, 
‘As Youre dog baked all night B: Why? A:/ dont know, Maybe someone, 
var cor maybe be was hang) Bi ldn' hear het slept.(LM) 





A: Gpecdblkc a all night ibang veilind3oProx "ANsg barked’ aw pr 34P mx th 
edayensim nad 2s(3:Prot) ‘your ($0) litle dog's Bi Aaniin ay “ws dash a te 
Nefkendalin ind neg. 1st dont know INsg: Gramaua av perhaps wie pind 
4 someone gi-bl-zhaadog vai ind dub 3sProx "ANsg might have come hither; maape 
sy ‘or: pitbkadedo, vai ind dub 3sPrac 'ANsg might have been hungry’ B 

Nei noondwaasl via ind neg Ise3¢PraxL didnot hear ANS": nin pr pers 1s 1 Mllay 
vand'-eta ay “only gil-gehienbaayaan vai conj 15 “(CON3) I slept soundly 





NEGATIVES WITH /ONdI*/, Negative statements in the past sometimes occur with the pre: 
verb /onji-/ attached to the negated verb 


(321) Miinwaa dash go gaa gnage ngif-mji-waabmaasii 





“1 did not see her again fora long time.’ (AM9.37) 


‘Miinwaa av ‘and; dash ay ‘then’; gaa ay ‘not’; nage av ‘at all’; ngii-nji-waabmaasi 
1a ind neg 1s»3sProx’l did not see ANSg. 


GAAWIL NIDA. The expression gaawii njida is used for the equivalent of English 
sorry;* and literally means, ‘not on purpose.’ Verbs used with it in this sense do not show 
negation, 

(322) Gaawii njida, gchi-gbeyiing gli-njitaayaanh wii-nkwebiihmoonnaa, 


‘Sorry, it's been a long time since I've had a chance to write back to you: (MC) 





jaavii ay ‘not’; njida av ‘purposely"; gii-njitaaysanh var con) 1s (CONS) I had the 
chance’, wii-nkwebiihmoonnaa via con) [s+2s (CONS) | write you (SG) back 


However, when gaawii njida is used to mean “not intentionally,” the verb is negated: 
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(323) Gaawii go njida ngiidoodnait, bgaskifishnaanh 2hiwi mchisag. 
‘I didn’t do that on purpose, falling smack on the floor? (DP) 


Gaawil ay ‘nol njida av ‘purposely'; ngii-doodnl vr ind neg 1140s ‘I did not do 


1Nsg's bgaskijishnaans yal con) 1s (CONS) {falls 
fll smack down’; zhiwi av ther’ 
mehisag av ‘on the floor” thes nat 


NEGATIVE CAPABILITY. The adverb maamda, ‘be able’ occurs only with negatives, in 
constructions indicating negative capability 5 


(324) Gesge naa wdaano-gnahmawaan wijkiwenyan wil-bwaa-mwaanid niwi, gaa sa 
giiwenh go maamda. 


‘He really tried to persuade his friend not to eat if, but he couldn't ($03.14) 
Gesge av really; wdaano-gnahmawaan ya ind 3sProxe3oby “ANsg tries in vain to Wah 
ANoby’; wiijkiwenyan nad 3sProx(3obv) 'ANSO's friend(s)": wil-bwaa-mwaanid via 


con) 3obv»3oby (CONS) ANoby will not eat ANoby’ niwi rn na Joby ‘thai/ihose"s gan 
cay ‘not’; gilwenh av ‘allegedly’; maamda ay ‘able. 


(325) Gaa 





i gnabaj maamda, | ‘Perhaps nothing can be done’ ($03.33) 
| Ga wii ay ‘not'; gnabaj av ‘perhaps’; maamda av ‘able 
Evidently because maamda is PREDICATIVE, verbs associated with it function as COM 


PLEMENTS and do not show negative inflection, These verbs also show future tense preverbs, 
even when the reference is to events and situations in the past 


(326) Gaa maamda wii-wiijiiwaad,., zaasbaakdoken' jin, aaniish naa aakzi sa niinmizi, 
skanzi 


‘He couldn't go with those who made sugar, as he was so sick, so weak and 
gaunt (SO4.6) 





Gaa av ‘not'; maamda ay ‘able’; wil-wiijiiwaad via conj 3sProxe3aby (CON) ANSE 
will accompany ANoby’; zaasbaakdoken'jin vai ic conj part 3obv (CCNJ) those 
(ANoby) who were making sugar’; aaniish ay *because'; aakal vai ind 3sProx’ANSG Is 
‘i's riz vai ind 3sProx “AN is weak’; skanri vai ind IsProx ANS is paul? 


ee 
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api giwenh siniikaan! gaa maamda ietigewaarantros 1IhSH Bicbskaabiyggy 
(327) Aaj 
( pil g rely very rocky anit was nr possible for hem 1047! av) 39 they 

“TLwas repor 


returned (AKIS.5) 





really liwenh av allegedly’: sntkaunl vilind ob: INob was rocky’ gag 
Anni ke naam ov ‘able’ egtgewaapan vai con) pret 3pProx (CONS) ANpI cog 
fren mesh av ‘and 3's glcbskaablivuad vi con) 3pP7ax (COND) AN came tae 


Mans (Iii), The element manj, or more commonly, man) lidog (or many iid), cog, 
monly occurs in complement clauses of negative verbs, and indicates doubt or uncertny 
Verbs associated with this construction are invariably in the dubitative mode. 


(328) Manj go naa en'gokwaagwen ki zhaazhi go 


*No one knew how large the land had grown already.’ (SO5.75) 





Manj ay ‘however it may be’; en’gokwangwen vii ic con) dubs 0 (CCNJ) IN was 
evidently such size’; kin/ Os land; zhaazhi av “already. 


(329) Gye gaa wgii-gkenmaasiin manj iidig ge-kidgwen sa noos 


*She did not know what my father would say’ (AM6,10) 


Gye ay ‘and’; gaa ay ‘not’; weli-gkenmaasiin vra ind §sProx»oby neg “ANsg did not 
know about ANoby'; manj av ‘however it may be"; fidig ay ‘it seems": we-kidgwen valle 
onj dub 3sProx (CCNJ) what ANsg might say’; sa ay ‘indeed’; noos na 1s(3sPrax) ‘my 
father” 





Dat lIDIG. The expression dbi jidig is used to state uncertain or unknown location. 


(230) Dbi tidig bebaa-zhaagwenh. | I don't know where he might have gone. (MC) 


Dbi av ‘wherever’; iidig av ‘seems’; bebaa-zhaagwenh vai ic con) dub 3sProx (CCN) 
ANsg might be going around. 





VERBLESS NEGATIVES OF EXISTENCE OR POSSESSION. Tenseles 
existence or negative possession often occur without a verb, 





statements of negative 
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(381) Gkina ngil-bkinaag iw nzhoon'yaam, gaa dash #400 noongwa zhoon'yaa 
He won 





cae as “@)<malicbklnaag via ind 3sProxe/s “ANy beat me in contest"; Iw pr Os 
that's nshoon'yaam ni Js(0s) ‘my money": gan av ‘NOU’; geRoO pr indef O “anything 
oongWA av’ ‘now’: zhoon'yau ni Os ‘money? ; 


(332) Biinteni endaad aw kwe, gaa wit waya koojiishan, 


“Phat woman's house is clean; (there are) no lice (AM39.596) 


| Biinteni vii ind Ooby “INoby is clean’; endad vai ie con] 3sProx (CONS) where ANsg 
lives": aw pr 3sProx ‘that’s kwe na 34Prox “woman'; gna wil av ‘not’; waya prindef 
3sProx ‘any’; koojiishan na Joby “louse/lice: 


(CLEFTED NEGATIVES. Another common Construction involves a FOCUSED NEGATIVE 
INDEFINITE PRONOUN, to which is appended a PARTICIPLE, with the entire construction 
expressing & meaning somewhat equivalent to English, ‘there was no X thav/who...” The 
Participial verb is usually introduced with a future or modal preverb, and i usually postive, 
though negative forms occur as well, as in (335), below. 


(333) Gaa gegoo waa-miijid | “There was nothing for him to eat’ (AM37,2) 


Gaa av ‘not’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’; waa-miljid vi ic con) part 4sProx+0 (CCNJ) 
which (IN) ANsg could eat IN: 





(334) Gaa dash gegoo waa-zhichgedyog sa ji-bmwaad, 


There was nothing he could do to shoot it’ (AM36.24) 
Ga av ‘not’; dash ay ‘then’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’; waa-thichged vai ic con) 


sProx (CCN) ANsg could do so’; sa av “indeed’, jicbmwaad vra con) 3sProx»toby 
(CONJ) ANsg would shoot ANoby. 


Negatives of this sort may occur in SUBORDINATE CONSTRUCTIONS as well 
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(335) Mitiw gaaewnji-aatin’sigwan glirbmi-maawndoo-yaawand gaa wiin wayg 
ji-bkadesis. 
the eason they wef 
(AK94) 


reat many living wether Was 50 nobody would go hungry? 





spars gan-wnji-baatiin'sigwan vai ic conj 3pProxneg “(CCy, 
sanat'sts tw pr Os thats Ranewndh ; i 
= we were no many in numbers Kw pr Os tae gli-bmi-maawndoo-ynawaad joj 
why. 7 Pa *(CONJ) ANpl were together over time"; gaa ywiin av ‘nots waya pr indey 
Sie sanyone’;jebkadesig vai con) J3Prox nes *(CONJ) ANsg would not be hungry? 


(836) Mii dash gaa-wnji-gtaamgozwaad gii-zgaknigewaad gaa wiin waya 
ge-penmondwaawagjin. 
“And the reason they worked hard when they harvested, there's nobody that they 
‘ean depend on! (AKI7.14) 


Mit a ‘tha’ dash a ten’; gaacwaygtaamgorwaad va ic con) SpProx (CCNI) 
why ANpl strove’: gliegaknigewaud vai con) 3pProx ° (COND) ANIL harvested’; pua 
‘vin ay not; waya pr indef3sProx ‘anyone’; ge-penmondwaawaa}in vid ic con) 
“pProxsdoby “(CCNJ) whom (ANOBS) ANI will depend on ANoby. 





NEGATION WITH INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. The negative clement /gaa/ may also occur 
With the indefinite pronouns gegoo, ‘something,’ and waya, ‘someone’ (also wiya), to fern 
indefinite negative constituents, equivalent to English nothing and rio one. The verb always 
shows negative inflection as well. 





(337) Gegpii giiwenh go gaa go wiya gii-bi-bkidaaktaasii 
“After while, no one else leaned over the wall.” (SO6.172) 
Gegpil pe ‘finally’; gliwenh ad) ‘allegedly’; gaa adv ‘not’; wiya pr indef 3 “anyone': 
sil-bi-bkidaaktaasi vai ind neg 3sProx “ANsg did not come leaning over wall” 
(338) Gaa go gnabaj gwaya gdaa-wiidgemgosii 
*Probably no one would marry you! (DP) 


Gaa ay ‘not’; gnabaj av ‘perhaps'; gwaya pr indef 3 “anyone”, gdaa- 


ind neg 2s+3sProx ‘you (SG) could marry ANsg” 








it 
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(339) "Gaa dash go gegoo ngil-naasil gaa-sh go miinwaa wiikaa ngil-rhaasii" 


“But I didn’t say anything (o him, and I never went again’ (AK13.29) 


Gaia av *not', gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’; ngil-nausii via ind Js»34Prox I did not say to 


Nog: gau-sh ay “not then'; miinwaa av ‘again’; wilkwa av ‘ever’ ngii-zhaasii vai ind 
Is neg “I didn’t go there 


The negative element gaa may be used with witkaa, ‘ever? and ngoji, ‘somewhere, to 
form negative adverbials of time and place, respectively, 


(340) Gaa dash miinwaa wiikaa ngii-zhaasiimin odi 


‘And we mever went there again’ (AK1.10) 





Gaa 





‘not’; dash ay ‘then", miinwaa av ‘again’; witkaa ay ‘ever’; ngii-zhaasiimin vai 
ind Ip neg ‘we (excl. didn't go", odi ay “there” 


(341) “Gaa go gnage ngoji ngii-mkanziin ki,” kido sa giiwenh mik, 
| didn’t find earth anywhere,” said the beaver’ (SO5,22) 
Gan ay ‘not: go ay ‘indeed’; gnage ay ‘at all’; ngoji av ‘anywhere’, ngikemkanziin vi 


ind neg 1se3sProx ‘I did not find INsg’; ki né Os ‘land’; sa av * indeed’; giiwenb ay 
“allegedly’; mik na 4sProx ‘beaver, 


When such elements are negated in subordinate clauses, gaa does not occur, just as it 
customarily does not in the standard negation of verbs. 


(342) Mii dash noongo iw wenji-yaawaad giw ngoji debendaagzisgog nishnaabes, 


“And now that's why there are those Indians who don't belong anywhere! 
(AK9.10) 


Mil av that's’; dash ay ‘then’; noongo av ‘pawadays’; kw pr Os that's wen awaad 
| vai ic con) 3pProx (CCN!) why ANpl are’ giw pr 3pPrax ‘hoses ngoji ay ‘anywhere’: 
ddebendaagaiSGog vat ic conj part 3pProx neg (CCN}) who ANI don't belong toa 
group"; nishnaabeg na 3pProx “Indians 





NEGATION OF SPECIFIC CONSTITUENTS, To negate 2 specific, expressed, spe 
INDEFINITE NEGATIVE PRONOUNS aa gegod, ‘no(thing); and gaa waya, a one, are 
in conjunction with the constituent, An associated verb shows negative inflection: 
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4) Ge wiin dash zhaazhi B08 uacbisnbojiz gaa wil gegoo meinhigan 
gii-yaasnoon sec: 


-only when they died in ancient time there was no book,’ (AM24.4) 


supe’; dash ay ‘then’; zhaazhi ay "Tong 480": iw pr pP 
13pProx (CCN}) who ANpl came to de gaa wi 
nhigan ni 0s ‘book’; gii-yaasnoon vi ind O ney 


Ge ay ‘also’: whin pr pers 35 
those’, gaa-bicnbojig a i con Pa 
qv mot pegoo prindef ‘any’: mt 
‘here was 10: INS 
(344) Gii-blinaad niw jiiskliwninwan mt dash gaa-kidod aw, "Gaawiin waya maa kwe 
besho da-yaasily 
“He brought the shaking feat shaman. 
nearby.” (AKI) 





and this one said, “No woman is (0 be 


Giiebiinaaa via conj 3sProx» Joby “(CONJ) ANSg brought ANoby': niw Pr Joby 
vtnavthosesiskliwaimwan na Zoby‘shaker(s)'s mil av ‘and’; dash av ° the 
aa-kidod vai ie con) 3sProx (CCNJ) ANsg said aw pr JsProx ‘that: Gaawiin ay 
vrot: waya prinde 2sProx‘any";maa av ‘there’; besho av ‘nearby’ da-yaasil ya ind 
‘neg 4sProx"ANsg will not be 





‘These indefinite negative pronominal expressions are invariant in form, so ‘do not show 
agreement with an associated noun for features of NUMBER or OBVIATION. In both of the 
examples below, the associated NP is plural, but the pronominal is unchanged. 


45) Gaawii go wayacyn, giwig gwiiwzensag gil-mwaasiiwaan mshimnan. 
‘None of the boys ate apples.’ (MC) 
Gaawil av ‘not’; waya pr indef 3sProx ‘anyone’, piwig pr 3pProx ‘those’; gwilwzensag 


‘na 3pProx ‘boys!; giemwaasiiwaan Via ind 3pProx» Joby “ANpl did not eat ANObY + 
mshiimnan nia 3oby ‘apple(s)! 


(346) Gaa go gnigenh Wayascjy, giwig mshiimnag gii-mogaazsiiwag 


‘None of the apples were eaten’ (MC) 


Gia vin es 
aa av ‘not’; gnigenh av ‘sal; waya pr indef 3sProx ‘anyone’; giwig pr 3pPrO® 


‘those’; mshiin , +: oi 
ie treme ie mogetciva Vlad pProx “ANP 
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GAA Wil GEGOO A 
ae i lier SN era ‘The expression gaa wil (sa/go) gegoo can 
be used in predication (0 produce a negative EXISTENTIAL used in contexts of dis- 


missal 
(347) Gaa wii sa gegoo Wi, | “That's nothing (Vo worry about)’ (DP) 


Gaa wii av ‘not’; pegoo pr indef 0 “anything”. wi pr Os “that? 


(348) Gaa wii gegoo noonde-nboyan, gea-bmaajhin miinwaa, mookseyan.” 


“It doesn't matter \{ you die in the attempt, for | will restore you to life again, 
when you surface." (SO5,18) 


| Gua wii ay ‘not’; gegoo pr indef 0 ‘anything’: noonde-nboyan vai con) 2s (CONJ) you 
(sc) die before the goal is reached’; gga-bmaajhin via ind Is»2s I will revive you (86): 
| mma ay “agin; mookseyan var conj 2s (CONT) you (86) surface’ 








(349) Gaa wii gegoo zhiwi niin bbaamziwin, ggil-izh niinaa, 


‘It was none of my business, you told me’ (DP) 


| Gan wil av ‘not’; gegoo pr indef O“any's zhivi av ‘there’ niin prpers ts U's 
bbaamziwin ni Os “business's ggl-zh via ind 2r+1s "you (SG) old me's nlinaa ay Yo be 





sure! 


NEGATION IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES (CONJUNCT ORDER). ‘There are (wo SiaiGE™ of 
negation in subordinate clauses, though they may also occur together. In the first, negative 
inflection appears on the verb, and there is usually no associated neganive adverb. 


(350) Mii dash pii-gnoonaawaad, Miimwaa manda da-zhichgesgwaa waawiindmaw 
iw Nishnaabeg gaa-bi-njibaayan, miinwaa da-zhichgerswaa wiikaa maanda 


Then they spoke to him: “Go tel those people atthe place whence Y8 have 
come that they are nt to do tis way again that they must never do this thine 


again.” 


then’: giegnoonanwaad vi con) 3pProxesoby (COND) ‘ANpl 
spoke to ANobv’; Miwa ay again’ maunda Pr “this; darzhichgesgwaa val con) 
3pProx neg ° (CON3) ANpI should not do so wanyriindmaw via redup imp 2503 "tell 
AN all around’; giw pr3pProx "those"; Nishnaabeg na 3pProx ‘Indians’: % 
igan-bi-njibaayan vat ic conj 2s (CCN) where 29055 ‘come from’; miimwaa ay ‘again’: 
Mta-zhichgesgwaa vai conj 3pProx eg (CONJ) ANPL should not do so"; witka av 
vever’; manda pr 0s “this” (AM31-49) 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash av 
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(351) Mii dash niw gaa" 


jiedaapnaasnig. 
that's the one tat those old people ware! the Youn people not to accept” 


MMi av ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; niw pr3oby ‘ihauthose’: gaa-gnahimawaawagjin viaje 
conj part 3pProx»Sobw (CCN) whom (ANoby) ANpI warmed giw pr-pPrax howe 
SpProx (CCN!) who (ANI) were ol: niw pr Joby "havin 
Fr dooshknilgilmwaan nz SpPrex(3obv) “ANpI's youtn(s) J i-daapnaasnig via con) ney 


getzijig valle cony part 


Jobve3 (CONS) ANoby should not accept ANoby (AM23.18) 


tn some cases te particle gaa wi(n) occurs with negated subordinate verbs: In bth 
the examples which follow, the negative subordinate verbs appear in complements of verbs 


of speaking, 


(952) Mii dash gaa-naad aw getzid gaa wiin aw mandaagnini da-daapnaasig sasha 


waa-wiindmaagod. 


“And the old person would tell him not to accept that fine gentleman and what he 
‘would tell him! (AM23.12) 


Mii av ‘and’; gaa-naad via ie cony 34Proxe3oby “(CCNJ) ANsg said to ANobv"; aw pr 
34Prox ‘that’; getald val ie conj part 3sProx* (CCNJ) ANsg who is old"; gaw av ‘not 
then’; aw pr 3sProe that”, mandaagnini na 8sProx “gentleman; da-daapnaasig vain) 
neg 3sProxe3obv (CON)) ANsg should not take ANoby'; waa-wiindmaagod vid icc) 


Joby»3sProx (CCNJ) what ANoby will tell ANsg 


(353) Gye go weii-egiikmaan maaba aw e-bgidenmaad nonda sa noosan 
ii-wiindmawaad gaa wiin da-aabnaabsinig gaa-bi-wnjibaanid... 


“And he who held the burial rites for my father exhorted him, telling him not 'o 
ook back from where he had come.” (AM247) 


Gye av ‘and’; well-ggiikmaan via ind 4sProxeJoby "ANsg exhorted ANoby"; maaba pr 
34Prox this'; aw pr 3sProx ‘that’; e-bgidenmand via ic con) 3sProxJoby (CCN) 
ANsg held a funeral for ANobv’; nonda pr 3oby ‘thavthose’; noosan nad Is(3obv) ‘my 
father’; gi-wiindmawaad via conj 3sProxeoby (CONS) ANsg told ANoby"; gaa wilt 
‘av ‘not’; da-abnaabsinig vai conj Joby neg '(CON}) ANoby should not look backs 


‘gau-bi-wnjibaanid vai ic con) Joby * (CCNJ) where ANoby had come from” 


c 

a pete WITH BWAA-. In the second strategy of negation in subordinait 

elses eT 4 Imost exclusively by some speakers nowadays, the preverbal element wot 
, sometimes in combination with the future/modal preverbs /wiie/ or /jr1. and 


qnahmawanwaajin iw getZjiz mW sa wdooshkniigiimwaay 


Especially in clauses beginning with the conditional particle, 
‘occur without a MODAL PREVERB: 
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verb is inflected with the positive conjunct. Often, constructions with bwaa:, especially 
those with wii-bwad-, have a meaning equivalent (o English ‘lest; in other words, indicating 


“go that not...’ Constructions with ji-bwaa- sometimes translate into English with a mean: 
ing ‘before... in the sense of ‘not yet! 


(35a) Gesge naa wdaano-gnahmawaan wiijkiwenyan wil-bwaa-mwaanid niwi, xa sa 


giiwenh go maamda, 


‘He really tried to persuade his friend mot fo eat it, but he couldn't” (SO3.14) 


Gesge av ‘really’; wdaano-gnahmawaan via ind 31ProxeJoby ‘ANsg tries in vain (0 

| warn ANoby’; wiijkiwenyan nad 3sProx(3oby) “ANse's friend(s)’: wil-bwaasmwaanid 
1a conj Joby Joby (CON) ANoby will not eat ANoby N's nlwi pra 3oby “thavthose" 

| gna ay ‘not’ eiwenb a allegedly’; maamda ay able 








(355) Gye go wii-bwaa-caagiisenid niw gaagon gii-gbankahge bezhig maaba iw 


wmanjgoodenh. 


‘Lest the porcupine run out, one of them stopped up the hole with her skirt” 
(AM38.20) 


| Gye ay ‘and: go.av ‘indeed’; wil-bwau-raag{isenid vai con) Joby (COND) lest ANoby 
would come out’; niw pr Joby "thavihose’; gasgon na Joby * poreipinels)'s 
gil-gbankahge vai ind 3sProx "ANsg stopped up ale inate; bezhig im ‘ons 

| maaba pr 3sProx ‘his; tw pr Os ‘hat; wmanjgondenh 31Prox(0s) "ANSO's dress! 


(386) Zhaazhi go gaa-zhichgewaad ge-wiinwan giw gii-bgidendwadi-bwa dgoshing 


‘aw yaabshkiiwed. 
“The way they did when they held burial ites before the white man came: 


“Dhanzhi av ‘long ago": gau-thichgewaud vai ic con) 3pProx (CCN) whit ANplid’s 
tge-wiinwaa pr-3p ‘as for ANPL' gl prpProx those’: sii-bpidendwand vie recip 
‘conj 3pProx (CONS) ANpI held funerals in relation 19 one another, jebwaa-dgoshing, 
vai conj 3sProx (CON) before ANse arrive’ aw pr uP “yhat’, yaabshiwed al Fe 
con} part SpProx *(CCN}) who (ANsg) 1s white in race’ (AM24\1) 





sidshpin, “iff bua 9 








@ gonda 


of ours,’ (SO6 18) 


gdakiimnaa ni 2/(0s) ou, 
3pProx (CONJ) we fail 10 
lig nad 21(3pProx) “our 


m vai ind 2s ‘you (sg) think 
2s (CONS) I fail to go with you 


mething to s.o.’ VTA, and the 
inwi/, related to bwaa 

0, mii sa 

‘Wa-naadmawyaang 


thought you would 












| Nbwaanwihaanaa ya ind Ip3sProx “we tried OA 
Nb a: in vain to do. 

‘wii-nsangid via conj Ip»3sProx ‘we want to kill ANsg” pat 
| mnidoo na 3sProx 'manitou’; mii av ‘and: gaa-zhi-m it 
‘we thought of you ($6)"; wil-bbaa-wiljiiwyaang via conj 2s 


7 with us"; wil-wa- 
iitaess ith us’; wii: naadmawyaang via conj 2x«/p "you (SG) 







Goa a on a " * it’ D 
361) Gaa na ggikendnziin dbikak? | ‘Don’t you know that i's dark (outside)?" (DP) 


Gaa av ‘not’; na av ‘yes/no question’: geikendnaiin vti ind n Is "yo ni 
: ¢ leg 2500s "you (SG) do not 
know INsg'; dbikak vii con) 0 (CONJ) IN be night/dark. 





(362) Gaawiin na bdakjihgan gwii-miizhsii? | ‘Aren't you going to give me a fork?" 


Gaawiin av ‘not’; na av “yes/no question’; bdakjidhyan nis “ork’; gwiiemiizhsil via 
ind neg 2s«1s "you ($0) will not give me. (IT) " 





= (363) Nkwetwishin; aaniish bwaa-nkwetwiyan? 
9s ot 


“Answer me, Why don't you answer me?’ (AM39,802) or 


Nkwetwishin yra imp 2se/s ‘answer me’; aunlish av “why”; bwamnkwetwiyan via-con) 
2s»1s (CONS) you ($0) fail to answer me? 





NEGATION IN IMPERATIVES (PROHIBITIVES), Negative imperatives are called PROHIBI: 
TIVES. These constructions use the negative adverb gego (or gegwa), and specilic negative 
imperative (prohibitive) verbal inflections. The negative adverb is usually in CLAUSE INITIAL 
‘POSITION, though it may follow an INTERJECTION such as shkenaa, expressing mild exasper= 
ation, or aahaaw, ‘okay.’ 


(364) Shkenaa, gegwa kidke wi. | “Oh for Pete's sake, ‘don’t say that” (DPY 
— Pete's sake"; gegwa av “don't; kidke val imp neg 25 don’t say's #1 pr Os 


65) Gegwa wiindmawaake gii-wiindmoonaanh, | Don't tell her tht Wold ‘you!’ (DP) 


a Gegwa av ‘don't’; wiindmawanke vfa inp neg 253 don't yout (sg) tell ANS, 
iil-wlindmoonaanb va con 1xe28 (COND) Cea you (80 







als mil av "that aad \0 i con 
pSsPrO¥ ‘that's nmishoomis raj 


in na Joby 


"nl pr Joby “thavthose 
V; zhgadenmaaken via imp 


pr 3sProx ‘this’; shkinwe na 


131.30) 


wshlimenyan nad 3sProx/ Job 
ns zegziken yai imp 2s nev 





AANO-. The preverb aano: is used to i 
" loin 
that is, that are undertaken in vain, 


‘Well that’s why I tried (in vain) to stop you, but you wouldn't stop 
ti 


- | Aaniish av ‘well’ mil av ‘that’s’; sano-nji-gns 
tried to warm you against’; aaniish av “but; 
| ‘possible: 
1) Mii-sh aano-wepdawaawaad idig giwi Nimkiig niwi, mii giiwenh go maanda 
"neyaab miinwaa spokmigseg negwaki, mii sa gaa go maamda gashkhaasiiwaan, 
“Those Thunderers had tried in vain to hit him (the monster), but the sandy. —— 


{round just opened and closed again and they were unable to get at him? 
(804.28) 


=" 





Mii-sh av ‘and then’; aano-wepdawaawaad via con) 3pProx»3oby (CONJ) in vain 
ANpl struck at ANobv"; iidig av ‘it seems’; giwi pr 3pProx ‘those’; Nimkilg na 3pProx 
“Thunderers’; niwi prna Joby ‘thav/those’ ; mii av "but"; gilwenh av “allegedly”: maanda 
pr Os ‘this’; neyaab av “back”; miinwau av ‘again’; spokmigseg vii con) 0'(CONJ)IN- 





‘not’; maamda ay ‘able’; gashkhaasiiwaan via ind neg 4pProxedobu (CONS) ANph 
‘were not able to get at ANoby.” 


a ‘opened and closed”; negwaki ni Os “sandy ground’, mii av ‘and’; sa av ‘indeed’; gaa av 
2 


‘This preverb is exceptional in having no distinct INITIAL CHANGED form. Por example, in- 


“the following sentence, the presence of RELATIVE preverb ji, ‘from, source,’ in a 


“MIF-CLAUSE should induce initial change, but aano- shows no change of form, 1 
(372) Mii sa nii aano-nji-gnahmoonaan wii-mod wa giigoonh. 


“That's why 1 tried to stop you from eating that fish” ($03.20) 





= Mil ay ‘that's’; nif prpers /s ‘I's mano-njl+gnahmoonaan yta cory Lse2s (COND) why 1 
tried to wam you against’; wiiemod via conj 2s»3sProx (COND) you eat ANsg’ gligoonl 
na 3sProx ‘fish. iv 
__THE ROOT /AANW/. The morpheme /aanw/ also occurs as the ROOT in a few verbs, such: 
a “try in vain, be unable to manage” vat aanwihaad, ‘try in vain t do some- 
IOAN VTA, aanwitood, “try in vain to do something to IN. WT and anwited, The 
to move' VAI. The following example illustrates the use of the last verb, é 





aanii-sh Mii Zo naa iidig 
Wi zlisbaakod, 


had deep burns on his back 













y's jidig av ‘it seems’, 

<1 in vain to do IN°; wa pr 
ently’; gii-zhaabwaakzod iy; 
e/; whaknaang rid 3sPro1(0) jn 
px (CONS) ANsg had been 


‘ 
verb, aano, ‘although,’ uscd jp 


d bekish sa bwahimowaad 


the same time, they were 


Via 3pProxe] “ANp| watched 
d vai conj 3p (CONJ) ANpi were 


from yerbs carrying negative 
and ntda-debwesik, "be a habit 


those which specify PURPOSE 


‘Of a verbal action or eve” 
@ by means of subordinate 
the preverb wii-, indicaline 
Pelause, or the modal prever® 






}) Aapji dash gii-mkadekewag naan’ godnong giw ¢ 
shkiniigkweg iw gegoo ic tend aaa iss! a 
“Sometimes they fasted very much, those. us 
0 |. those young men and 
knowledge which they were wie a dream: 


| Aapji ay ‘really’; dash ay ‘then’; gilemkudekewag val ind JpPra * 
[naan’godnong av ‘sometimes’; giw pr JpProx ‘those’ 

Bese edo sshkinweg na 

"| men's eye a ‘and’: skatighneg na 3pProx “young womensiw pr 
Indef 0 “something’; wil-gkendmowaad vi con) jpProx=0 (COND) ANpI wil 
| iw pr Os “that’; waa-bwaadmowand v1i ic conj 3pProxe0(CCNJ) ANpl 


) Gil-bi-znagtoowag ge wiinwaa sa [gegoo ji-gkendmowaad ge 


waa-mno-bmaadziwaad), 


“They too Went to great pains [so shat they might obtain knowledge and lead a 


good life\ (AM23.21) 


‘amy 





Gii-bi-znagtoowag vai ind 3pProx “ANpl endured hardship"; ge av “also”; whinwaa pr 
pers 3p ‘ANpI'; negoo pr indefO ‘something’: J-gkendmownad \ti con) 3pProxeO 
*(CONJ) to ANpl know IN’; ge av * and’: waa-mno-bmaadziwand vat fc conj 3pProx 


*(CCNJ) ANpl will live well” 


(377) Miinwaa weii-giishpnadoon [iw bagoowyaan ji-wzhitmaagooyaan iw > 


wshki-goodaas). 


‘Miinwan ay ‘and’: wgii-glishpnadoon vti ind 3sProxeOs 
that’; bagoowyaan ni 0s ‘cloth’; jewzhitmaagooyaan via con) x+1 “COND Y will be 
made for me": iw pr Os “that; wshki-goodans ni Os “new dress! (AK3.13) a 


Other means of expressing purpose exist, 
inate clause headed by giishpin, “if” anda verb inflected for 


act dubitative obligatorily shows INITIAL: (CHANGE). 


“And she bought some material (so that a new dress could be made for me)? — 


7 
G78) Nbi-zhaa endaaycg [gilshpin eyaawegwen}, 


[Nbi-zhan vai ind Js “Lam coming’; 
live’: giishpin av “iffwhether’, eva 
be there” 


*Leame to your (pl.) house [(ta see) Ifyou 


va 


“ANsg bought INSg' Aw pr Os 


asin the Following two sentences, which use & 


DUBITATIVE MODE (M.b.. 


(ply) were there)” (AM39.669) 


~ 


endanyeg vai fe con) 2p (CCND) where you (PLY 


wegwen vai i con) db 2p 


“COND you (PL) might 






Mii av “that’s; niinaa ay to be sure’; gau-njieninaanh vi 

sito sous heen yal ong srl atanyin 
will start’ Zhaazhi av ‘already’, e 
erred) 'y'; gdaa-piizhiitaanaaba vat / 
















ACCN) where ANp) 
dub 3pProx (CCNJ) ANp| 


I action, event, or state 


Bisinnbomvin reasons a ) Waaboozoonh gii-gowejmaa [wegdagwen wenji-bshkizgwen]. 
d/, which m: ‘ 
ay OCCUF as 9 “Rabbit was asked [however it might be white of colour)’ (AM34.2) 


i, /ond/. The most common 
Waaboozoonh na 3sProx ‘rabbit’; Starring 


wegdagwen pr dib 0 ‘whatever’, wenji-waabshkizgwen vai ie con) dub. ‘ fh 
why might ANsg be white in color : 





(385) Miinwaa gii-gewejmaa (wegdagwen wenji-niizhootwagegwen). 


| da-gii-daapneyaambaan). “Again it was asked (however it might have two ears}. (AM34.5) *) 
but of the canoe I - 
| Miinwaa av ‘again’; gii-ggwejmaa via ind x+3sProx "ANsg was asked’; wegdagwen pr 


nji-niizhootwagegwen val ic con) dub 3sProx(CCNJ) ANsg might — 





a dub 0 ‘whatever’; 
have two ears from. 









of; iw pr Os ‘that’, 
with focus particle dash to wegne-sh), relative preverb wails, ‘Why, 


Questions of reason have the inanimate interrogative pronoun, Wegnelt ee =| 
vecause, from? 
{changed conjunct verbal inflection. = 
hanged con} in ‘ 


ishnaab ‘ 
ig0g nishnaabes. (386) “"Waaboozoonh, [wegmessh wenji-caawzideyan) w= 
(belong anywhere. @ opabbit, (why have you brown feet]?” (AM34.14) i 
dai con] SpProx , sabi “va wenaauwaldey a iecon) 
a : Wanboozoonh na 3sProx “rabbit; wegne-sh pr 0 "what; wengieaaawaldeyan val lec 
ay“ anywhere’; debendangziszor . 25 °(CCNJ) do you sg have brown feet from 
ong to a group’; nishnaabeg "2 Z 
(887) Mii dash [wenji-caawsideyaan).| "That i [why I have brown. feet)" (AM33.14) 
sn vai fe con) Is (CONS) why T have ‘ 


> © Mit ay “that’s: dash ay ‘then’ wenj-xanvzideyaa 


‘ ‘brown feet” 
Negative reason-questions with preverts baa snot’ sometimes have aaniésstt, “how 


). Zhaazhi 


have been finished 










via con) 38Prox»3obv \CON)) 
by (CONS) ANsg took a bit 
gaa-bookwaabdeshing 
ing vii ic con) Ip+0"(CCN}) we 


ing action can be indicated 
naturally induces INITIAL 


(CONS) 1 stood up" 
thus capsized’; 
sg thus yelled at me’: 







| dbaajmodwaa via con) 2s+3pProx"(CONJ) you (8G) tell about AN 
+ | ose ping na 3pPrax “pottoes’ Naaakeowlsin yal ind Ts ean 
| "yesino ques” (DP) 






CONSTRUCTIONS WITH DasH. In the following example, 
U ut is explicitly marked only by the presence of the adverb dash, 
‘of construction is quite common. 


" (392) Maanoo, ziigniboojgan ngii-naadin taasoowgamgong. Nga-pan-ziignil 

5 zgimenyig gojiing. gaa dash gwaya nga-dkomgosii. 
“That's all right, 1 went and got the bug spray from the shed. I'l! go spray the mos~ 

- {quitoes outside, so none will bite me’ (DP) sobq 

Tr weet 
Miaanoo av ‘that’s alright’; ziigniboojgan ni Ox "bug spray": ngit-nandin vi ind Isx»Os 1 
fetched INsg'; taasoowgamgong ni Joc 0 “from the shed’ Ngaepan-aigniboonaay via 
ind Ise3pProx “I will go around spraying ANpi’s zgimenyig na 3JpPrax “mosquitoes! 
gojiing ay ‘out of doors’; gam av ‘not’; dash av ‘then’: gwaya prindef 3 “anyones 
nga-dkomgosii vra ind neg 3sProve1s “ANsg will not bite mee 





- 


‘16.11.4 Conditionals 


CONDITIONALS specify contingency, hypotheticality, and such notions, In Nishnaabeme 


“Win, statements of condition are typically marked by the presence ‘of a CLAUSE-INITIAL Cone f, 
“ditional adverb giishpin, “if! The verb associated. with gitshpin is invariably inflected for 
PLAIN (UNCHANGED) CONJUNCT. ‘ORDER, and not infrequently. DUBITATIVE MODE. 1 
. 
=> bes 7 
a ~ 
- 
7 
7 : 










aw bezhig, 
a a fe00 iw wii-gkendang aw gimaa} mii mas a 
gechi-; hin -- (a 


“And ifthe chief waned 1 know something} he sem he messenger 






| Mif;av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; pegoo pr indef 0 something’, fw pr 


con) 3pProx (CON}) ani 
eg na 3pProx ‘Indians’: mij 
lid; aW pr 3sProy 
ymban vai ic con) pret 25 
nen via con) pdub 
Vai ie con} part 3sProx 


¥ff conj 3IsProx»0 (CONS) ANsg wanted to know IN‘; aw pr3sProx 
3sProx ‘chief; mil av ‘then’, maajiinauzhkawaad vta con) 3 
‘sent ANoby away”; niw pr Joby ‘thavthose”, mehinwen na toby “mes 


Wail-gnahmawann niw wewisan gaa wil senate eee 
"mandaagninwan iw ji-zhwenmigod). 

*He wamed his son not 10 accept the elegant man fif he should come and 0 
‘es bless him)” (AM31.6) 


Weii-gnahmawaan v1a ind 3sProx-Joby ‘ANsg warned ANobv"; nivw rr Toby aa 
“thaVthose’; wgwisan na 3sProx(oby) ‘ANSG'S soni)"; gaa wil ay “not; Nkwetwans 
© | ptacon) nex 31Prox-Zobr ‘(COND ANg nt answer ANOY “nw pr Foby “hase” 
bi-gewejmigod via con) 3obv+3sProx “(CONJ) ANoby come and ask ANSg™: ‘ 
- mandaagninwan na Soby ° gentleman’; lw pr Os that’, j-zhwenmigod via conj 
Joby+3sProx (CONS) ANoby will bless ANSg” 











“Negative conditions are commonly expressed by giishpin in association with negative } 
reverb bwaa- (398), or with a verb inflected for conjunct negative (399). = - 











giwi gewisag, giin e 

wdibnen. 

§) Giishpin bwaa-nishkaad gaa wiin da-wiisnisit, 
‘1 he does not get up he shall not eat.’ (AM39.480) <a 

Giishpin av 0; bwau-nishkaad vai conj 4sProx (CON)) ANS fails 16 get up's gaa 


god via fe con) 3sProxe)s 
= ‘wii av ‘not’; da-wilsnisii vai ind neg 34Prox "ANsg will noweat? - 


yyaang va con) 2v-/ 

J your 

2s "you can choose’: zhonda 
ie con) pdub 2s»3sP ro 


(399) Giishpin noondwaaswag. | ‘If Ido not hear beim’ (AM39.060) 
| Gtistpin av ir, noondwanswag wa com) nes IsetsPrax (COND) 1 not howe ANSBE 


y. Si fact, called COUNTIRFACTUALS, 
‘COUNTERFACTUALITY. Statements that are conttary to 
by means of giishpin-clauses having verbs inflected for the preterit or preterit 


ive mode, The main verb usually has the modal preverbsplus-past tense combination, - 





Hand contingency can be expressed 
Where simple conjunct ver 
ed by the linkage provided by ™ 








Lwere not busy 


0 Thad lots of IN’ 
d Is*0s I would buy INse"; 


ies of quantity, that is, those that specify 
power ROOTS, which occur in several dary 


(vit) (with INITIAL CHANGE to /naazh/), Number roots an 
detail below, 


‘Mii dash pii gil-yaawaawaad niw binoojiinyan 
_gitenbowaad giw binoojiinyag. 


(COND) AND had u 
|| ‘ehild(ren)'s endso-niizho-bboon'gak st ieconj “CCN eer 

sand then’; gllenbowaad vai conj SpProx (CONS) ANpI died 

binoojlinyag na JpProx ‘children’ . 





limaanan biidaasniny 
‘niw Canadians, 


ndang vi con) 3sProx.o 
gwiiwzens 10 3sP im 
NJ) 


ANpl did not come back 
as two days’: 
ANoby'; ni pr toh 
tind Joby “ANoby ran 


wy! and brgii, ‘a few 
er 12 (beginning on p. 572 
Sections I will first discu 
epressions, then examine the 


Mumeric expressions, 0 
Tanguage. I end the chapier 


© expressions, outlined in the 


w/, The RELATIVE ROOT /daSw/ (also /dash/), ‘so many, 


fac. = (variably nso- in Odawa) often appears in 
‘Dut not restricted to, numbers greater than ten 
aah of measure, such as dbahaabaan, ‘mile’ 
old" in example (5), 


Jiomasewand yo con) 3pProx (CON1) ANpl would walk along'sn 
/dso-dbahaabaan ni 0 "so many miles’. jicbiegiiwewand vai conj 3pPro 
‘J would come back home’ he 


Pii dash aazhgo iw e7 

debkaag gii-gshkozid, 

“And when he was getting to be nwelve years old it happened one time that 
‘woke up at night! (AK13.7) : 


old"; mii av ‘then’, Iw pm Os “that, bei “one time’; debkaag 
(CCN}) when IN was night's pil-gshkozd yt conj 3sPrax (CONI), 


" Niizhwaak dso-bboon gaa-ko-zhiwebak maanda, 
“ft was two hundred years ago that this happened.” (AKIB8) 


| Niizhwaak ‘nm “wwo hundred; dso-bboon ni 0 “$0 many years’: Raa 
‘conj 0"(CCN3) since IN happened’: manda prn Os “his! 


non variant of dso-, used especially on Manitoulin Island, is 0% 





#0 many miles’; 


Xo denote the repeti. 


erytime I saw ANsg’; i 
ict ul s¢: mgi-gnoonaa vta ind Is3sP ro 


j-Nishnaabemtawag via con) /s+3sProx “(CONDI 
bwe-nwewin ni 0s “Ojibwe language” 





lizho-bboon’gak sni\-s 





of RELATIVE ROOT /apiil/, or its corresponding RELA 
o occurs with expressions involving degree or extent, combining 
died.” (AK11.3) 0 to form quite specific verbs of degree. This is true of all 
| | i fad vai conj 3pProx»3oby : 
} " oojlinyan na Joby 


; AGENI) every 10 years"; mish « @ “be a certain distance along” 
Bs giw prn 3pProx whose 





“be grown a certain amount” 
| | “be angry to a certain extent” 

“be grown a certain amount” 
piichyaa “be a certain time” 


piiskaa “be a certain distance along” 
piisnaagod ‘seem to be a certain time” 
piitaa i “bea certain time” 
Os “that; zhoon'yaa 1 (s agoagan “be snow of a certain depth” 
y one year span’. piitaagnagii “walk in snow of a certain depth? 
—" piitaapi “laugh to a certain extent” t 
piitaate “be hot out in the sun to a certain extent’ 
Expressions, 10 designate piitde “be cooked a certain amount” 
“be away a certain length of ume! 
“jifva certain amount’ 


piitnigod “be of a certain weight” 


piitoode “crawl a certain distance* 


‘na 3pProx ‘Nish (P 
Mare of every appearance 





































iewildged mii aw 


bbe married, she jy 


MCENS) ANsg though: 
Yale con) 3sProx (CON), 


P jlewiidgemaud v0 cox) 
m Zoby “that/those” ngwisan 


nig IW Wiigwaam aap 


ing and she was very 


“the extent ANsg was there 
yn Os “that’s gil-ningsenig 
ni Or “house”; aapji av 
fmightened’ 





ATIVE PREVERB, /ako-/ son 
As in the following example 
ings, e.g., koozde, ‘be 
EVAL, koshin, ‘be a pile of a 
This relative element 





ree feet deep. (AM10.4) 
‘of such extent’; 
waiting for him for 


(0p “days'; eko-baablibor 





















Aly ‘and’; dash av ‘then’; gaa-naawaad via ic con) Jp 
\Noby’; Blindig av “inside"; maanoo av “by all means 


| (CON}) you 2s will be’: eko-gshkihew: ie 
| (SG) are able." (AM19.6) ive vol ear (COT 


e Adverbs and Preverbs 







expressions of marked intensity are also expressed by means 
»such as aapji, “really, extremely’ and zaam, “too, The preverb gchi-, 








Ganwit av ‘not; nii pm pers 15°: zaam ay “100 mbna av “much’s abaazhl ay 
already’; ngli-wilsin vai ind Js ae” * 





"Gehi-mnise giiwenh, aapji go gehi-nokii, = 
*He cut lots of wood, and he really works hard.’ (804.54) 





| Gehi-munise vai ind 3sProx “ANsg gets lots of firewood’; gilwenh av “reportediy’< aapjt 
‘ay “really”; gchi-nokii vai ind 3sProx ‘ANsg works hard.” 


ition with Mnik a 





The adverb mnik, ‘so many,’ is commonly used in contexts involving quantification, Th : 
‘set of examples, mnik occurs with specific quantificational expressions. Th most 
immediately precedes the verb, or is separated from it only” by emphatic parti< 


(19) Gilshpin mkoonsag biindgewaad, ngodwaaso-nambe-glizhgad mmik 
‘Wii-gsinaamgad. 
ifthe cubs retum to the den, there will be six more weeks of cold weather: (KR) 


Gilishpin ay “if”; mkoonsag na dim 3pProx "bea cubs blindgewand val con] 3) P1ms 
{COND ANpl enter: ngodwauso-nurmhe-gitzhgnd ni (six weeks mal i amiount 
wil-gsinaamgad vir ind Os ‘INSe will be cold” 





jadgenan, mii sa zhiwi 


yof them.” (SOS.4) 


HECN3) ANsg was able 19 do 
ind db 3sProx-3ob 
ahiwi ay ‘there 


‘wa zhashkoonh, 


gkendmaan v1 ie co) 




















4 “well; mang av “however it may be Hg av ey 
ay °S0 many times"; gaa-googiigwen vai fo comps 
Ave dived; wa prn 3sProx ‘that, de-mnik ay wulfcient. 
-maawnjitoon vii ind 3sProxs0s ‘ANS 
mero +8 gathered up INsg, 


also used in questions that ask "how much’ or ‘how many’ 


ish mnik binoojiinyag waa-boorwaad? 
many children will be getting on?’ (KK) 


| Aaniish ay "how’; mnik av ‘many’; binoojiinyag na SpProx ‘childten's J 
a ‘vai fe conj 3pProx(CCN3) ANpl will board? “ 
- aioe! 






> 
Aaniish mnik zistaagan menezyin? | ‘How much sat do younced? (MC) 


| Aaniish aw ‘how’; mnik av ‘much’; zlitangan ni 0 “salt'; menezyin vaio tc con) 2540 Li 
({CCNJ) you (SG) are in need of ' 








Mnik can occur with the COMPARATIVE ELEMENT nwaj, ‘more.” 


Q2)_Aaniish mii sa giiwenh gii-googiid zhashkoonh, nwaj dash giiwenh weweni 
‘weii-biidoon mnik ki, git-bi-mooksed miinwaa. 


So the muskrat went down again, and, when he surfaced, he brought back meh 
earth” (SO5.45) 


[Aaniish av ‘wel’; mi ay ‘so 5 
] {COND ANsg dove; zhashkoonh na Prax ‘muskrat’ nwa) ay mores dash ae "then 


liwenh av ‘reportedly’; weweni av ‘proper’: weli-blidoon vt ind SsP0e90x "ANSE 
‘brought INsg"; mnik av “amount; Kini Os “land: glisbismooksed va con) 3xProx 
CONS) ANsg surfaced"; miinwaa av ‘again’ 














and Number Expressions: 


traditional number system of ' 
W PRENOUN forms; in the sec 






DINAL NUMBERS. The following charts lay out the 
smwin. In the left column are common PREVERH an 
forms, and the third, the free number 





grup In common 
Ins in sequence then 


“They were six families and they stopped along the way and went hunting i 
“ing to give food to the children’ (AK15.7) 


*; noodewziwaad vai conj 3pProx (CONS) ANpI 
families’; mii av ‘and’, dash av 'so"; gii-bi-gbaawaad vai con) 3pProx (Ct 
disembarked’; gil-bi-ndawenjgewand vai con) 3pProx (CONJ) ANpI 
wii-sbamaawaad via con) 3pProx-oby ‘(CONJ) ANpl wanted to feed ANobY’: 


_ | Zhaangsimdana-shi-niiwin nm °94';pi-dso-bboon'giai vai ind 3sProx “ANS 0S $0 
‘nookmis nad /s(3sProx) ‘my grandmother's pilav 


With small adjustments in some 
uidana/, for example. 








10 the NUMERAL Roots 


form of integers 





! Mii giiwenh zhaazhi go aabta-giigoonywid wal 
! He is already half-fish' (SO3.29) 


‘* 
ier || Maanoo av’ ‘nevertheless'< dash ay then’; bang av 3 i 
"| nlimbaagning ni 0 Joc “in water pail’; ngll-gwaabhaan wi ind Tos “U 


peBsProx ‘Lasked ANss(( 


inigoz. 


lhaabiishkoo} gan” ‘Maa ay ‘there’; dash av ‘the 


‘from’; dkibi né Os “spring of water’; aubtavedaaki ay “halfway up a ama 
Os "IN is"; besho av "nea: yagi con) O-(CONI) IN is there bls 05 ake : 


His aabta, “half” But le 
\ [preverb, and as a root. The follow REPE (°TIMES") NUMBERS. REPETITION NUMBERS are formed by ad 
¥ snuimber roots. While repetition numbers can be generated for almost any. 
| M 4 al practice they tend 10 be used only for numbers below five or 80, and 
I oe 9 dohing, “so many times’ with a general quantifier are ‘used, as in (42), bel 
e numbers. 





ith (your) hand(s). 











jay ‘many’; dehing ay ’so many times’: ngii- 


)wiin ay ‘not’; dash av but"; ngli-noondaugsil via ney 
bau 


numbers are also used to specify the number of slices of 
has bkwezhgan, ‘bread,’ mbaloney, “balogna; and pie. = 


Five slices of baloney should probably be enough’ (MC) 


| Naaning ay ‘five times’; nakdeg vid conj 0 (CONJ) IN is sliced so"; mba 
balogna’; gnamaa ay “probably’. daa-debse vi ind Os ‘IN sbould be suf 


‘nm “once; one time’; nakzad vai con) 3sProx(CONJ) ANsg is 30 


Of Certain number of {cet 
"sbi vai ind sProx “ANS is there” 


depth.” 


i-bmi-ngamo ORDINAL NUMBERS, The ORDINAL NUMBERS are formed by adding the 
* to the repetition form. The form for first is irregular, én 1 


entam, shki-ntam, 
eko-niizhing 
eko-nsing 
eko-niiwing 





kod, mil giiwent 


1@ SpuN around and 


‘wi pr Os ‘that’ 
Bli-gwekbageod jai con) 
Vat con) 3sProx \CON)) 


av ‘one by one’; shamand va'conj 3sPmxa3obv"(CO 


y prn Ox ‘that’: wdehens ni x(0s) ‘little hean’, maajiimgad vii 


Os ‘that? 
gommonly expressed with 


jembashaabhig« 


prn Os 


| ngii-nji-mbashaabhigoog 


and the vil forms, final /-i 


bezhgon 
riizhnoon 
nsiwag nsinoon 
niiwwag niiwnoon 
naanniwag naanninoon 
ngodwaachwag ngodwaachnoon 
niizhwaachwag —_niizhwaachnoon 
nshwaachwag —_nshwaachnoon 
zhaangchiwag _zhaangchinoon 
mdaachnoon 


“be so. many..." 
“be one’ 
“be two" 
“be three! 
“be four” 
‘be five’ 
‘be six” 
“be seven” 
be eight 
“be nine” 
“be ten" 


mdaachwag 


contemporary speal 


fs for example, suggested that they tend to be more commonly used 


il subjects, such as in answer (0 spect 


fic questions of number. They are 


ers use verbs of number in relatively limited contexts 


«pl 



















Val con) 3pProx (CON) 
Bojig val fc con part 
4g Vai ind 3pProx’ANp) 


eg “ANpl were not many in 
sixty’; gli-dehidgenag yar ind di 
Tone; iw prn Os ‘that’, 

ANpl lived there over time. 


* gaa-nji-nso-bboon’gadnie 


): nchiwag vo ind 


. Traditional Nishnaabemwin has CLASSIFIERS 
ding to their physical properties, The Race cl 
1 ike,’ /-eg/, ‘clothlike, /-aabik/, ‘metal, glass, plastic, 
though others exist as well (see discussion in Chapter 9, 

ese classifiers are used in counting in the traditional lnnguage, bi 

ate classifier (0 a NUMERAL ROOT to produce a ¢lassifier: 

ays the most commonly used classifier is /-aabik/, used in counting 
lable provides examples of CLASSIFICATORY NUMERALS. 












cloth etal, lass, coin | string, row 


ngodweg ngodwaabik “pgodwaabiig 
bezheweg | bechewaabik | bezhewaabiig 


niizhweg | alichwaabik 
TSWeE Tswaabik 

niiweg nliwaabik 
maanwaalig Traanweg naanwaabik 
ngodwaaswaatig | ngodwaasweg | ngodwaaswaabik 
Ditzhwaaswaatig | niizhwaasweg | niizhwaaswaabik 
Tishwaaswaatig | nshwaasweg | nshwanswaabik 
Zhaangswaatig | zhwaangsweg | zhasngswaabik 
mdaasweg | mdaaswaabik 



























































Slassifiers, in the form of CLASSIFICATORY MEDIALS, can be combined with numbers 
Jintransitive verb finals to produce verbs of number that are sensitive to the classification 

objects being counted, For example, NUMERAL ROOT: /niizhw-/, "twor plus classifica 
medial /-aakw/, ‘wooden, pole-like,’ plus VAI FINAL /-t2i/, produces niizhwwaakzlwag, 
o pole-like objects’ (Vale). The corresponding ViF form is iizhwaakodaon. 





Tetoih | metal, glass 


jniizhwegai | niizhwaabkizi 
Three | nswankzi [ nsweezt nswaabkizi 


string, row 


























1 which are used with numeral roots. The fol: 
fist has been culled from Rhodes 1985. Categories of classification include, among 
. body-part units of measurement (hand, arm, foot), ‘containors (bags. barrels, cups, 


and temporal durations (Jay, night, year) 


trety of other classifying finals occu 








Gloss Example 
mgodooshkin 
ngo-bboon 





baghul. pailful” 
*year” 








ix Cin cards)" 
‘one mile® 
“for one night’ 
“one house/roomful 
“four days ago’ 
“two acres’ 
“one cupful’ 
Tone armspan’ 
“one handwith’ 
‘one family/household 
*pwo boatloads’ 

‘one barrelful’ 
“two dollars’ 
“one handspan’ 
*pwo pairs’ 
“one foot’ 

















by’; maanda prn Os this nin 


e'; aabtooshkin ay ‘hall {ll 
Vii ind Ise0s \ dipped INse 


the old lady brought back those partridges, ome bagful, and 


Gnimaa av ‘perhaps’; niiwgon ay ‘four day 
knew INsg's wil-bi-dgoshninid vai con) Joby “(CONJ) ANoby would arrive here? 


sve ind 





‘Nilahtana-shi-naanwaabik ni nm ‘twenty-five dollars, eta av “only's ni 
Js20 ‘Ihave INsg” 


Mil go eta niizhwaabik miinwaa niizhdana zhoomaankenh yaamoanh, 
‘tye only got two dollars and wwenty cents left’ (FF2.6) . 


aniinwaa av ‘ands 


‘Mii av ‘and’; eta av ‘only's niizhwaabik nim “wo dollar! 
yaamaanh vii con) [+0 


hniizhdana nm ‘twenty'; zhoomaankenk na ‘change (coins)'s 
“(CONJ) Ihave IN.’ 





ishnaabemwin has a rich array: Of verb finals that 
capable of taking them. The following list 18 Tep= 
Jate with which any number can be used, 


RBS TAKING NUMBER ROOTS, Ni 
‘standardly take numeral roots or are 
Wve, as each word represents a temp! 





nen’godooshkne Vili “be ammaximum of one to cach’ 
‘ngodoon’gad vii “be a(single) boatload? 
" ngodoon' gizi vai __‘be-a (single) boatload? 
~ngodoopwin'gad = il Tbe a (eingle) tablerul” 























IIe in two groups as we atock 
[be in two groups”; ji-mookiitmang 


Tn twelve carloads.” (MC) 


TANI came in twelve 


ere will be a big thunder 


ye (CCNJ) ANsg said’; 


lative or degree express” 
In'gizi, Miboonagizi/, for *° 
Ombination with an appropes" 
having number Roots and 


ed in some way from /biboon/, ‘winter, by the 
and roots behave differently under syncope, a that th 


0 syncope, which should theoretically all (0 distingui 
but in these words the tests ed ee 
mn 'gizwaad, 'ANpl are ten years old,’ should have either | 
‘or the initial vowel of /biboonagizi/, but here has neither. 
mbers larger than ten, dso-, ‘so many; typically occurs directly b 
(20), below. In (69), the number mdaaso-shi-niizh, ‘twelve! is | 






pli giw gwiiwzensag mdaas-bboon’gizwaad, mii ndawenjgewaud giw 
nishnaabeg ndawaabmaawaad niw mskwaadeswan, ; . st 


‘When the boys are ten years old, the Indians go hunting and looking for tunles? 


Mii av ‘and’, pi ay ‘when’; giw prn JpProx ‘those’; gwilwaensag na 3pProx "boys'; 

_} mdaas-bboon'gizwaad yai con) jpProx (CON)) ANp| were ten years old's mil av 
‘then’; ndawenjgewaad vai con) 3pProx (CCNJ) VAI CON] 3pPROX", giw prn 3pProx 

‘those’; nishnaabeg na 3pProx “Indians’; ndawaabmaawaad via con) 3pProxeSoby € 

*(CONJ) ANp! look for ANoby’; niw prn Joby ‘thavthose'; mskwandeswan na Joby 

“turtle(s), (AKS.2) 






(68) Mii dash iw gii-bchinaajgaszod aw nmishoomis maa wait 
_niiyo-bboon'gizgoban giiwenh iw pi. 
‘And my grandfather was struck by accident there on his hand, he was reportedly 
‘four years old at the time (AK10.14) 7 





Bs 


| Mii av ‘and’; dash av ‘then’, iw prm Os ‘that’, gli-bchinaajganzod vai con) 3sPrax 

(CONS) ANsg was shot accidentally’; aw prn $sProx that’, neishioomis nad Ix(36Prox) 

‘my grandfather"; maa ay ‘there’; wninjiing ni 3sProx(0) loc ‘on ANSG's band's 

nliyo-bboon’glzgoban vat ind pdub 3sProx’ANsg was evidently four years olds given 
| ay ‘evidently’; iw pn Os ‘that’; pil av "times 








id mii iw ngoding 


\aniish av "how: eplitnigok vit ic eon) 0 4CCA 
W's mak ni Os “box.” 
ibiishkoojgan piitnigod maanda, | 
Ibaabiishkoojgan ni nm 0 wo pounds” 
iprn Os "this 
{-shi-naano-dbaabiishkoojgan pitnigod maanda. 
(box) weighs 15 ths. 


i-naano-dbaabiishkoojgan nim 0 “fifteen pounds": 
INse weighs such’; maanda pr Os ‘this! 


ibs 


recip 3pProx (CON!) 

‘Vai con} 3pProx (CON) 

Bs bw pr Os iar 76) Ngodwaak nso-dbaabiishkoojgan piitnigod maanda, |-This weighs 1001 
‘ni nm 0 “one hundred"; nso-dbaabiishkoojgan ni 0 °so many 

{nigod vi ind Os ‘INsg weighs such”, maanda pre Os ‘this : 


Vegnesh pen inter 3/0) ‘what’. washme arr “mores ‘eegzigong vii re cony 0 
heavy’; maanda prn Os this", maage av ‘ex's ond av "there's wi pm thats 


ing the weight almos! we egnesh washme e-naangang, maanda maage ood! wi? 
i yost alway 
box is lighter, this one or that one: 


me 
‘ay ‘more’, eenaangang vil econ O- CONTIN GS 


‘Wegnesh pn inter 0 ‘what’: washme . aie 
fn weight’; maanda pen (Os ‘his’, maage ar “or: ood ay “there”: Wl pam Ox “that. 





that's bezhig nmi “one 





wai ind 8sProx"ANse 
fe con] 11»3sProx 


bezhig. 
Nos"that's kak ni Os box” 
is heavy’; maanda prn 0 (91) Aaniish epiichi-gzignid wa giigoonh? 
ym Os “that”; bezhig nm ‘one a f 
‘How heavy is that fish? (Assuming that it (s heavy.) 
‘Aaniish av ‘how’; epiitnigald voi ic con) 34Prox “(CCNJ) ANag weighs such 
 gligoonh na 3sProx “fish” 


maanda prn 0s this ‘Zaami-gzigon maanda mkak. | ‘This box is (o0 heavy! 


| zaami-gaigon vit ind Os INsg is t00 heavy’ saanda prn Os “this!s kak ni Os 


mkak pii dash wi bezhis (93) Gdoo-zaami-gzigon, | “You're too heavy” 


‘av ‘less’, piitmigod vii in 
ih av “than’; das! d 
| Dioaabishkoozan vain 25 weigh youre” 


RESSIONS OF DISTANCE. Distance is expressed with relative elements of 
“go far’ (root Fakov), and JANA, "here, (0. tus? 


i, “to such extent’ (root /apiiv). ko 








Ho such extent.’ 


€ Way) from Wikwemikong 


ese vai ind 1s 1 walked {rom 


fav from’; maanpii 
koong. 


Aff ay ‘from’; Mchigiing 


‘yundred’; nso-dbaabaan ni 
ii Os “INsg is there, 


‘ay *how’; plichi-waasa ay’ ‘so far’ gaw-ko-zhaayin 
‘went such extent” 
ish plichi-waasa geyaabi Wiikwemkoong? 
smuch farther is ito Wikwemikong” 
| Aaniish av ‘how’; plichi-wansa ay °so for geyaabl ay "yet": 
;wemikong” 
ish epiichaag Wiikwemkoong? | ‘How faris tio Wikwemikong? 
Aaniish av ‘how"; eplichaag vii ie con/ 0 "(CCNI) INis so far 
Wikwemikong.” 
ish piichi-waasa geyaabi waa-zhaaying wabdeg? 
‘How much farther do we (inclusive) have to go?” 
/Aanilsh av ‘how’; pilchi-wansa ay ‘so for's geyanbl a "yet's wan 
BI ACCNI) we (incl.) will go": wabdeg av ‘necessarily. 
aniish piichi-waasa eko-namak miikan? 1 How far does the roi xo 
‘avo: piichiownas ay ‘0 fr’, eko-namag tl de conf 0 (CNIS 
there to such distance’: miikan nis ‘road 
‘waasa (temgad) Toronto pii dash North Bay. 


“Toronto is farther (away! than Nonth Bay’ 


oti tnd Os "TNR is there", pit av "han 


Ye rw tend 
[ae then” 














zhiedbbawas via ind Iie3sProe 
‘Prox ‘vehicle ie eis 


zhtana-shisnnanwanbik ni vin twenty-five dollars; eta ay ‘only, 
“Thave INsg.’ 


hav how"; mnik ay ‘much’; gaa-bkinaageyin vaio ic-con) 2vey"( 
bingo ni 0 ‘at bingo, ' 


‘Won twenty-five dollars playing bingo’ 


 Niizhtana-shi-naanwaabik 1 nm ‘venty-five dollars, nglebkinaagen 


a INsg'; mbingo-taageyaanh vai con) /s (CONS) Tplay bingo” 


jzhtana-shi-naanwaabik ngii-naachtoon mbingo-taageyaanh 


Tost twenty-five dollars playing bingo! 





tana-shi-naanwaabik ni nm ‘twenty-five doll 


Hlowing table provides additional examples of monetary aounis, Amoun 
hen can be found in the table on page 883. 





ay ‘how’; epiichi-gehinai CN 
is warm and muggy’ ata 


) 150 piitaabkide, | ‘It (the oven) is 150 (degrees).” 
| piitaabkide vié ind Os ‘INs (metal) is hot to such extent? 


_| Aaniish ‘av “how; epiitangmideg vii ic con) 0 (CCNI) IN (tiguid) {shot to such 


ni Os “water” 


smi-_gzhaabkide vii ind Os “INsg (metal) is 100 hot 





Gwo 


Hength of time"; maanpil « 
rk Nere to such extent 










Aaniish av *how’: pilchi-gbeyling av “to whatever long length of tim 
| Fe essai ct here eile Gene CCIE 






lish ay ‘how’; piichi-gbeyiing av ‘to whatever long length of ti 
vyai fe con) 2s "(CCN3) you 8G were aw: Sell 







Aaniish mnik nsogon gaa-ndendyin? | ‘How many days were you gone? 


Aanilsh ay how; mnik ay ‘many’: nsogon ay so many days’: gaasndendyin va econ} 

| 25 (CCNJ) you so were away. 

IS EXPRESSIONS OF DEGREE. These sentences illustrate the diverse ways in’ 

quantity and degree are expressed, In (152), for example, the relative root Japiiv. “to 

‘extent,’ occurs with a final specific to eating, while in (153), the relative occurs as a 
s 





Aaniish epiitnaandman? | ‘How hungry are you” 
= ‘ay *how’; epiitnaandman vai? ic conj 2s (CCNJ) you (Sa) are hungry 10 such 


33) Aanlish epiichi-yekziyin? | “ow tired are you?” i 
“Aaniish av ‘how's epiichi-yekziyin vai ic con) 26(CCNJ) you (80) are tired to such 


extent. 











4) Aaniish gaa-piichibiisaag? | How heavy did ierain?” 


|/Aaniish av*how'; gaa-piichibllsag 9 Je conj0*(CCNI)IN rained 10 such extent? 





‘Aaniish piichi-gbeyhiing gaa-gmiwang? | “How long did it cain?” : 
‘Aaniish av "how"; piichl-gbeybilng a ‘such length of ime", gamegmiwang v1 i cory O- 
*{CCNY) (that) IN rained. 





















ezhaayin va i 






ch do you like Mary Ann” 
He (CONS) you $6 like ANse 


oo-nbaayin ya! fe co") 2 


ht and fengih are commonly 
7akw/, in combination with 





‘ekoozyin? | “How tall are you?” 
‘av “how"; ekoozyin vai ic conj 2+ (CCNJ) you 86 are such | 









65) Aaniish ekwaakzid bsagaak? | “How long is the board?* 


| Aaniish ay ‘how’; ekwaakeid vai ic con) 3sProx (CONJ ed 
ie : 1) ANSg (ko i ae 


) Naan’ ‘zid kwaakzi bsagaak. | “The board is five feet long” 





Bei naen'id ni meas 0 ‘five feet’; kwaakzi vai ind 3sProx “ANsg (sticklike) soto 
| bsagank na 3sProx ‘board’ 


Zaami-dkwaakzi maaba bsagaak. | “This board is too short” 


Zaami-dkwankzi vai ind 3sProx 'ANsg (sticklike) is 100 short’: maaba pm Pra i's 
| bsagaak na 3sProx “board” 


) Zaami-gnwaakzi maaba bsagaak, | “This board is o0 long” 









“Zaami-gnwaakzi vai ind 3sProx AN (sticklike) is t00 long"; maaba pn 3sPrac 
Ibsagaak na 3sProx ‘board’ 


Gaawii de-kwaakzisii maaba bsagaak. | “This board isn’t long enough” 


Gaawii av ‘not’; de-kwaakzisii vai ind neg 31Prve “ANse (sticklike) 1s of sie 
Jength’; maaba pr 3sProx ‘this’; bsagaak na 3sProx “board” 








(070) Aaniish ekwaakok zhibiihganaatig?|"How Jong is the pencil?” 
| Aaniish av ‘how’ swank iecon 0-(CCND IN she) i uch enh 
inaatig ni Os "pencil 











| Nso-dbahgaans kwaakod manda zhibiihganaalig: 
“This pencil is three inches long” 


ans ni Os “three inches" kwaakod vil ind 08 “Nag (atic ko) ‘iscaf such 
Hengih's maanda prn Os ‘his’ aiblihganaant Os ‘pencil 




















IE IS Six inches long 


AINSg (stringlike) is of 


ywiindgwaanh. |The water's deep” 
Gawiindgwaanh vii ind Os 'INsg (body of water) is deep” 


ish epiitdinaag? | ‘How high is the bill?” 
h av ‘how’; epiitdinaag vii ic con) 0 "(CCNJ) IN is a hill of such ex 


SSIONS OF DRY MEASURE. 


Anish “how”; nik ay ‘rch’: nizboakod ni Ox sugars meen val le 
ACCND) you (6) are in need of ¥" 


| Nilzh-naagaans ni meas 0 "wo cups’; lzbaaked mi Or Ssugar’; mglenakaazan yao il 
[e905 °L used INses pie-ing ni 0 loc ‘in the pic = 


emkwaanens ziitaagan ngii-nakaazan. |'Tused 140 reaspoonsfil of salty . 


[Niizhwemkwaanens ni mess 0°10 teaspoonsful’; zlituagan 1 0 “alts m 
[vaio ind [30s ‘I used INse 
; i 








‘many bottles’; menwaygmig 
i I5¢0 (CCNI) I should bring iy 


_ | really’: pdoo-nda-ghenjigeshkiw ya ind 2s+1s ‘you sate chron 
regard to me"; mama na(d) ‘momma’; Gegil prn pers 2s *you (sg) 100%5 
‘for sure’; Giin prn pers 25 ‘you! ooshme ay “more! 


ther way of expressing the comparative is with man), “more! (also nwa 
modifying verbal expressions, mwan) can be associated ‘with (predicati 


39.133) 


) Nwanj bngii ddaakzidewag. | ‘They hive ‘smaller feet! (AM: 
dup ind SpProx “ANDLBAVE: 


Nwanj av ‘more’; bngii av ‘alittle’; ddaakzidewag ya! 7 
short feet’ 











more! (AM39.208) 


na av ‘much’: magne» 


j. The SUPERLATIVE expresses the concé 
cept of most 

win this concept is expressed indirectly, b 
ething wit ue ue 


best pitcher among those players there on Walpole Island is named 
{Englishman)’ (AM18.10) 


| Aw prn 3sProx ‘that’, ge av ‘as for; wiinwan pn pers Jp “ANpI'; widl av 

| netaa-pagdang vii ic con) part 3sPrax-0 (CCN}) who ANsf is good at throv 

pn Os ‘that’: Bhwaakod 1 Os “ball; nay “is; ezhnikaazod va econ) 
‘Thaagnaash na 3sProx “Zhangnaash? 


on vil redup ind neg Op “IN 
on ni Op ‘boxes. 
lo express superlatives. 


in also be made, as in the fo! 





_ no or bl ie, er ali 


wicmdidnijin vai joc», - 
bnensan na Joby ‘nesiing 
INJ) ANsg asked! ANoby 
*(AM36.3) 


ding similar actions neces 
igh time. The application 
f, In many cases where 
ii av ‘and’; dash ay ‘the ppaklewaawaad \ra con) redup 3pPraxe3o 
ipl hit ANoby repeatedly’ base form /bakitehw/, reduplicated to Moapakitehw/s- 
{wangankdoon ni Op ‘hoes’; wgii-aabjitoonaawaan vi ind 3pProx+0p ‘ANDI 


“Mii dash gii-ni-giiwebzod mii dash gaa-ni-dgoshing gi 
mij dash gegoo gi-nbod iw zaam maa naa giegehi-tikilshknaangadzo. 


ed! anyway, indeed he had been cut too much (AK 14.16) 


agin vit ic con) part 0 red 
find Op ‘INpl wall be these 


bmi vai redup ind Ip “° 
ming ni 0 Loe ‘house (1 





17.7°The Semantic Fu 


) Mil-sh giiwenh mdimooyenh ngoji go naa gewii zhngishnas 
plichin-sh giiwenh yo bbacpwii, dubeaad Bag 
apparently near the 
($02.26) 
















. “la redlip ind 3sP roy «ay “and then’: giiwenh av “reportedly"; mdlmooyent na 3s 
uy, reduplicated to ji av ‘somewhere’; gewii -enj “also" shined Briel 

ently Lying’; jigaatig av ‘near the wall’; gliwenh av 
re crviony es "ANég keeps getting up” basic form /bizigwil, 


d fa conj 3sProx» Joby “(CON}) ANsg looks over ANoby* 
 niwi pra na Joby “thavthose’ 





and there Where 





dash gii-gnoonaawaad, Miinwaa maanda da-chichg 
naabeg gaa-bi-njibaayan, miinwaa da-chichgesgwaa wil 





CCNJ) ANsg said’; maaba pn : 
ly a en they spoke to him: "Go tell (10 one and all) those people atthe place 
|/mawinzo/, reduplicat “whence you have come that they are not to do this again, that they must never do. 
vii Conj 0 “(CONS) IN is shasy ‘this thing again’ (AM31.49) rh 
SsProx (CONJ) we INCL can leave iach ay ‘hentai gnooena visa yt Pree 2 
; ee eenincte: ‘spoke (0 ANobv’; Miinwaa ay * again’. maanda prn Os this’ r 
|| pProx neg * (CONS) ANpl should not do so’; waawiindmaw via rediqh imp 2003 "ell 
| AN all around’ basic form /wiindamaw; giw pn 3pProx those”; Nishawabeg na 3pPrax 
‘Indians’; gaa-bi-njibaayan vai ic conj 2s “(CCNJ) where you sg come: D 





; inva 
ay ‘again’; da-zhichgesgwaa vai con 3pProc nee (CON}) ANpL should notdo sos 
| witksn crever": mannda pru Os ‘his “ . 


0 (CONS) ANsg unrolls 18 
Mik con) 3sProx+0 (CON) 





180 gii-ddagshinwaag 
d waa-biiskamwang 


Jgoshnowaad Vai ic con 


base form /dagoshi 


ox "(CCNJ) how ANse stores things’; maaba pro 3sProx ‘this 
jirrel'; ezhnikaazod vai ic conj 34Pmx (CCNI) as ANsp is eal 


eawaabndamgwen gboakhigaudeg da-temgad go. 
Nishnaabeg kwewag, waabwayaanan, mjigoodeny: 


er ame may want fo see in the way of preserves Will be theres aswell as 5 


| | Wegdagwen pr dub 0 “whatever';Ji-waawaabndamewen vio bee 
J (CONS) ANsg will really want to see IN! basic form /waabandar, tedupl 
) IN is canned’; da-temgad vii 


AINsg will be there"; man av “theres ye a ands werhtoowaad vi ie con) / 
Proxs0 (CCN) which ANpl make IN's iw pr 3pProc those’: Nishinaabeg 


n/giiwe/, reduplicated 10 
EXCL will finish’; iw prx 0s Ry 
Exc i janbandam/; gbaakhigandeg vl con 0 

Ip (CCNJ) we EXCL. will } nv; gbaakhigandeg vil mj 0 (COND) 


yProx ‘Indians’; kwewag na jpPrax ‘women’s waabwayaanan ni Op “bla 
d sdesses"; gboosnenyan ni Op “irousers': Rye av anil mkiznan, 
~ 


OLOGICAL PATTERNS OF REDUPLICATION. There soem 10 be four basic phono 

ss of reduplication, as illustrated in the following table. All reduplication in 7 
abemwin is prefixal. The form of this prefix ts variable, made by copying the first 
(ofthe stem and adding a vowel, either/or fal. Ia this able, C stands for the 


it in a word, and V fora vowel in the initial syllable, 





ological (copying) pattems that occur in these forms are 
i left column lists the first vowel of the stem before redupl 
Pattern of reduplication, So, for example, a stem tha 
y fil, Such as /bimose/, ‘walk along’ (VAN), n 
ky (o figure out some of these patterns for Nishnaab 
the first short vowel in a word. 















Pattern (d), as noted, is spe 
BSIStENE ACTOSS dialects of 











Vv 





Reduplication 








d /aa/ and it strengthens the : — 
fion of reduplication iso i = 








ing On” doing something 





it [Caa- 
‘Caa- 

















Stem Form 
Twiisni/ 
Joiienil 
Igiigdo! 
Mbiinchige/ 
Jregaachge! 
Imegde/ 
Mboodwe/ 
/noondaagzi/ 
fzoogpo! 
Pooontese/ 
/waasese/ 
Poaabiijge/ 
Jzaagaabte/ 
Makamibatoo! 
Moakinaage! 
Jeagaswaal 
Igashkigwaaso/ 
/namadabi/ 
Poimibatoo/ 
Toimose/ 
Hdibaajmo/ 





1 Reading 





/htful investigation of relative elements is carried out in Rogers 19 
ins some discussion of relatives as well. Baraga 1850 contains 
is of enumeration in Ojibwe. 








P= 
‘> 
aS 








‘that is, the patterns in the lan 
LAUSES and SENTENCES. Ii begins 
the grammatical workings of 
oclated with each of the main 
discussion of phrases and clauses 
igid in their behaviour than cor 
detail the structures and func 
this, we look at the 
AL COORDINATION and pis 


STRUCTURES. Every languses 
and various idiomatic express: 
pful messages, ranging from si 
ations, speeches and narratives. Al! 
sncode, and in the structural pat 
the two WORD 

Former referring to people and 


Siboccurs in, since the inflectional markings belong the INDEPENDENT ORDER 


‘Use. For example, among inal 
GENDER (ANIMATE ag it fn 
specified forthe buckgrounding feature 
id) oF OBVIATIVE (backgrounded); verbs must’ 
PERSON, NUMBER and ONVIATION status of a $1 
13), even those verbs that, logically speakin; 
. gll-z00gpo "it was snowing! Th these: 
provided, much as the dummy subject “it” is py 
Vin English. Other grammatical features associated wi 
ber, and obviation features of their GOALS, if they are TRAN 
NEGATIVE, and their INFLECTIONAL MODE (6g, PRETERIT « 
pothers. A simple example will illustrate how important these 
are to the workings of Nishnaabemwin grammar. Consider th 


|| Nishhoomsinawnig nc Jp(3p rox) ‘ov exc) grandfather's gan av 
‘weli-aabjitoosiinanwaan yi index Jpolp“ANpI did not use INDI" 
‘rifles. 


verb in this example is listed in the dictionary as aabjitood, and marked as 
tive verb requiring « grammatically inanimate goal (object). Were 
cally animate, the related transitive animale (VTA) verb aabjikaad, 
‘TI form is chosen here because the goal is baashikzignan, ‘guns. 
paired-verb" feature of Nishnaabermwin, in which many: 
VTA and VII verbs, is completely unlike English, since English ta 
ow any distinctions on the basis of the ‘grammatical properties of their 
‘the Nishnaabemwin verb has several inflectional markings & prefix, here sp 
asufix complex, spelled «siinaawaan». The prefix and sulfixes taken 10 
S amountof information, namely thatthe actor (subject is third persoa (a 
ishoomisnaanig, ‘our grandfathers’), and the goal {object i tind pers 
{baashkzignan, ‘guns'), and that the verb is being used as the main ver 


flection. The suffix component spelled «sin indicates that the verb is negatives 


b /git-/ indicates that the verb is past tonse, There are 00 special modal ‘suffixes 10 


eth ax preterit mode or as dobtaive mode, x0 the assumption is that this sen= 
simple, straightforward assertion. “To summarize, the verb shows the following 


ly relevant properties 





iby iis internal (DERIVATION) 
THEME SIGN /-(i)100); 


ed, -naawaw/, which only oecury 
ATE INTRANSITIVE + On secy 


a 
plural subject (actor), 
ate plural object (goal). 








b are expressed in English 
ise them (inanimate).’ 
© Subject (actor) of the verb is 
is based on the animate dependent 
Wl marking fora first person plural 
marked as animate third pers 
spelled «n_naanig», The goal 
‘plural inanimate noun, marked as 







requires that an associated verb 
E seen, it does, by virtue of the sul. 
ithe associated verb is in an inde 
‘with verbs in dependent clause 















fing similarities and difference 
the concepts of ‘use’. ‘gun, 
en refers to ancestors in genera! 
ithe English word does. Note als 
Of words, dependent nouns, the! 
lish does not distinguish nouns » 
‘too, that in Nishnaabem» 
ezigan» a grammatically ina” 
tion, though it does distingv's" 
the appropriate pronoun wheo 
Hie, and to a gun, the neuter pr 
‘are distinguished on th: 
d second persons in cither lan 
£5, a5 mentioned above, is that Ni! 












i We x one used When making 


ing that is grammatically animate, and another used in rel 
that is grammatically inanimate. There is no variation in Ex 
Whether associated direct objects are masculine, feminine, of “ 


5 have a way to express negation: English ° 
ng verb, do; in Nishnaabemwin, by meas ot cc ith Gee 
here spelled «sii». In both languages the negative adverly occurs in a 
Berta tne 
lish, 
of the verb, did, and in Nishnaabemwin by means of Rieti ee 
though, the marking of tense also occurs in very close association with the verb. ; 
or the nouns in the sentence, both languages have a means of expressing plurality in 
means of a suffix, spelled the same way on both nouns, «s» (grandfatheres and 
‘and in Nishnaabemwin, by means of a suffix spelled «ig» on nmishoomisnaanig, 
L) grandfathers,’ and a suffix spelled «an» on baashkizganan, "guns? The differ: 
form here points again to a central grammatical distinction in Nishnaabemwia, the 
matical genders of the language, animate and inanimate, which form their plurals 
It suffixes. While English has a plural, formed by suffixation, it is not sensitive 
Actions of either grammatical or natural gender. 
fo the expression of possession, (or more precisely in this case, kin relationship), in 
itis done by the separate pronominal word, our, whereas in Nishnaabemwin, poss 
shown by means of inflectional prefixes and suffixes on the possessed noun. Fur= 
re, Nishnaabemwin makes a distinction between two distinct conceptualizations of 
Fone including the one(s) spoken to, and the other excluding the addressee(s), It fs nO 
pssible in Nishnaabemwin (o refer to the concept ‘our’ without making this distinetion; Hut 
glish does not usually even make such a distinction 
ast, but very significant, distinction between the languages involves ‘the way that 
Is relationships among words, grammatical relations, are expressed. For example, we 
Ask how the subject and object are determined in English, that is, how does ne know 
two noun phrases in the sentence represents the user and which represents the 
ised. In English, itis the order of the words in the sentence that bert bai: 
mation, in that the subject, in this case, "our grandfathers,” customs 
and the object, here rghit follows it. If the order is reversed to Guns sued ony 
the meaning is quite different, and it now appesrs thatthe subject is Buns 
ect, ‘our grandfathers, or the sentence is interpreted as showing Posts license in 
ing the normal rules of grammar, In Nishnaabernwin, however, as We have ‘seen, many 
properties of the so-called subject and object are morphologically has 
Ra the verb in the form of prefixes and suffixes. In Nishnaabemnvin, HSS aa 
fof prefixes and suffixes for virtually every person and umber orn ISS ag 
Fetoy and Scrole) and object (beter. goa), producing iteraly peers 
forms. And because the verb form carries so much: Guta: eer eee be 
‘the order of associated nouns is relatively free, and changing theit 



































she FelaLive discoune 
Morphological marking 
aeiated nominals. Morpiioiog 

mglish, Where restrictive one, 










Words in Nishnaabomyn 
IS rather restriciey 
tb, usually as either the fy 

Ore, While the order of ver 
re Very infrequent, The 
precede the verb: the mo 
atence than the goal, Th 
syntax. In this chapter wo 










fween English and Nishnaa 
it difference resides in ihe 
fed by means of intlec 
mation tends to be provides 


pjitoon», «aabjih» 
shkzigan» 






) By INFLECTION on possessiD 
zie 

D 

ANFLECTION, «n_naanig» or 
“4g_naanign 





INDEPENDENT ORDER 
ERB INFLECTION 








speech, or word classes, 


Ca summary 


onding sub-class in the second column, andthe 
g 1985 in the third column, Rhodes. does not dist 


Jes are used for 


ma] 





d in Nishnaabemwin, in order to illustrate 
follow this introduction treat in turn cach 


OF Nishnanbemwin, are laid out i 


st, Each of the major classes is idemlifie in he le 


‘inguish nouns 


each. I have also listed an array of the different ki 


Sub-Class 





the wealth of types ta exis Th 
of the major parts of speech, 








Independent 
‘Animate Independent Nouns 
Tnanimate Independent Nouns 
Dependent 
Animate Dependent Nouns 
Inanimate Dependent Nouns 











Pronouns } 








Personal Pronouns 
Demonstrative Pronouns 
Animate Demonstrative Pronouns: 
Thanimate Demonstrative Pronouns 
Pausal Pronouns 
Animate Pausal Pronouns 
Inanimate Pausal Pronouns 
Indefinite Pronouns 
Animate Indefinite Pronoun(s) 
Inanimate Indefinite Pronoun(s) 
Substitutive Pronouns 
Animate Substitutive Pronouns 
Inanimate Substitutive Pronouns 
Dubitative Pronouns 
‘Animate Dubitative Pronoun(s) 
Inanimate Dubitative Pronoun(s) 
Interrogative Pronouns 
Animate Interrogative Pronoun(s) 
Inanimate Interrogative Pronoun(s) 


a 
ow 
ni wal 
Aa — 
ni — 











A table is provided for each part of 
He values for each feature 


ining to nouns (see Chapter 4) 


features are mutually exclusive, that is, the pre 
For example, vocatives, petit te 
nor can they have possessors other than first 
"And while cross-referencing on verbs shows 
Animate nouns are explicitly marked as obvi 
Ve animate nouns neutralize the number distin 


a) and obviation (proximate versus obviate), 
ural or obviativesufixs, a 
ures inutive and contemptive are not, strictly speaking, gr 
‘these features never result in any kind of special grammatic 
‘order or cross-referencing on the verb, They ae fi 
(productive), and because they are often taught in conju 


Many fundamentally important differences in their grammatical b 
distinction between them central to Nishnaabemwin grammar. List 
(differences here 


'VT1) verbs. For example, to say, see the mah 
waabmaa, with a VTA verb, but (0 say, 1 see the boat, one says, Jifmaan 
m, with the corresponding VTI verb. 
‘and inanimate nouns have distinct sets of associated pronouns. Animate nouns 
demonstrative pronouns maaba, ‘this’ (or aw or wa, for some speakers) asi 
jini, but inanimate nouns use the pronoun maanda (or ow for some speakers), 
jiimaan. Other kinds of pronouns, 00, such as indefinite pronouns also 
‘according to whether they are associated with animate of inanimate nouns: | 
fe pronouns, the animate form is waya or wiya, and the jnanimate, 6602 
fe nouns have inflection for backgrounded (obviative) forms, but ‘inanimate t 
for example, one says, kwe weli-waabmaan niw ninwan, “the woman 


man,’ but kwe weii-waabndaan iw (or wi) jiimaan, “the woman SAW that boat” 
i the man is backgrounded, an obvaNiVe 


€ of the animate goal noun, nini, because a 
“rand occurs on the noun, While a sulfix -an/ can also be used! with ‘nanimare 
over obviate tamu 


s italways indicates plurality, as in jdimaanan, “boats, and never oF 
r : i demonstrative pronouns associated With aH 


‘are also distinct obviative forms ol “ 
z ‘exg., ni, “thavthose (anim. oby.), but no such forms for inanimate nouns: 
phat jours may shaw obvia tion: 


g, however, that verbs associated with inanimate nt 




















st Have at. Teast one an 
fone inanimate particinsy 
Animate actors, because 
special class of anime to eae 

= ecb ae labeled vin ee Sie Fl ‘pot 

aepee Obviation Proximate, Obviat 

(, But animate nouns alinoy pepeanes Ne in Ft me 


for motion or speech, 


onsirative Pronouns 






ns are also indexed for nominal features: gender. number and obviah 
{OMINAL) PRONOUNS. Many nominal pronouns vary among speakers as 10 
OW features of number (singular or plural) and obviation (proximate of obVi- 
hdemonstratives, all nominal pronouns are third person. Sub-<classes of nomi 
include indefinite pronouns, interrogative pronouns, substiutive 
fe pronouns, All of these arc treated in various detail in Chapters 3 and i 
ciated with dubitative pronouns usually show dubitative mode inflection, and 


ronouns find nominal pronouns. 
Sially in being indexed {or the 
ion. Demonstrative pronouns 


Person 


ings and do not show obvi ee 
Gender Animate, Inanimate 


forms of personal pronouns 
efixes that are used with verb 


















“show by far the richest aggregation of GRAMMATICAL FEATURES: ‘The following 
flys out the more prominent features associated with verbs. 


Subclass 7 
Animate Intransitive 
































Thanimate Intransitive =e 
Pronouns are indexed for the TransiliveARIMAtG 
it ural), and ot That 
iber (Singular and plural), Transitive Inanim: 








| (or near) form, and a distal ( 
emonstrative pronouns lack 


ns li it the interaction of some of the categories is 
tra itive Verbs (Vit) can only have third 
rhs (VT! Jan only have tid person goals, Only 
ate verbs (VT1) can have general subjects. Only ve 
for goals, and these only in the independent and 
tbs (VTAt) can only have animate goals, almost alws 
discussed in detail in Chapters S through 8, 
due to the richness of the preverb system, many other cates 
@ciated with a verb in the form of preverbs or associated 


Ome Of the more common concepts expressed in this way. Exam 
ded in other places in the grammar. ” 


Verbs | Direction 


Towards bi 
‘Away from ni 


‘Along bmi- 
Around bbaa- 
Go over 0... 0-; 
Relative 
To, 50, like 2hi- 
From  nji- 
Place dehi- 
at piichi- 
Degree ko- 
‘Quantity dso- 


Want to... nda- 
‘After (finish)... shkwaa~ 


“Habitually. 

















‘verbs in sentence con 


di Sucker Creek mii 


er Creek and there 


CENS) when ANsg 

my grandfather’; niw pn 

Ys gii-zhaawan vei ind Job 

waabmaagbanen ‘(0 
nw prn Joby 

jwin'jin vai ic con) part 








gie-zhaawan 

ahaad 

Animate intransitive verb (¥ 
independent order 








neutral mode 








Positive polarity 





‘animate 3rd person, obviative [niw: 








past tense 
\ indicative mood 








contains relative root /iN/ 




















transitive animate verb (VTA) 








(Plain) conjunct order 








preterit dubitative mode 








positive polarity 





animate third person singular, proximate 
{actor not specified with separate noun} 








animate third person, obviative 
[niw kwezensan gechi-gnaajwin'jin) 





ast tense 








indicative mood 





‘gechi-gnaajiwin jin 





gnaajwid 





nse OOD 


T changed conjunct order, participle 
(/gichi-/ changed to chi) 





| neutral mode 





Polarity 





{positive polarity 


Subject (S-rale) | animate third petson,obviative 





{ni kovezensan} 


























srbs occurring in clauses with 
3, An example of cach 
Which requires that an 
Inflected for the conjunct 


icon) pret SpProx (CON}) ANP! 
‘conj 3pProx (CONS) ANp! came 


fationships that they enter in! 
‘association with elements thi 

By demonstrative pronouns 
‘More general quantifiers. The 









184 Phmases, Clauses, and: 


“tha father of mine" demonstrative pronoun +N 

“John's son* onsessornoun +N 

“two women’ number +N ; 

“those two Indians’ demonstrative + number +N 

‘all of those potatoes’ quantifier + demonstrative + N- 
c+N 
















es occur before the nouns they are associated with, forming phrasal gr 
-noun is the main clement of the phrase. The central element of a phrase is com= 
the HEAD of that phrase, and the whole phrase is named for the head element. 
ample, all of the examples above are classified as NOUN PHRASES, because their 
nts are nouns. Noun phrases in Nishnaabemwin often show a particular ordering 
ip between their elements, in thatthe modifier usually precedes the head noun, 
is frequently separated from it. 
nstituency and ordering relationships that exist among a sentence’s phrasal group- 
captured by means of phrase structure diagrams, such a the following. 


{Noun Phrase (NP) 
Modifier 
‘Noun Possessor 
Demonstrative Pronoun 
Number Quantifier 
General Quantifier 













LJ 


Biazram indicates that a noun phrase, abbreviated NP. is made up of a heed not 
[by a modifier. The modifier may be a noun possessor, & demonstrative pronoun, & 
general quantifier. Phrase structure diagrams provide several ‘kinds of informa= 
Tanguage’s phrases, their constituency, ‘and the ordering of constituents. Con- 
icates what categories of words make up the phrasal group, and ‘onlering 
42, itis shown that 
, depending on the scope of each element, for example giv 
Simen; with a demonstrative preceding a number, vesus mh gi ninwag, WOOF 
‘with the number preceding the demonstrative But ee here there 1s. 
ve than inthe equivalent English expressions 
fends to play 8 binges roca phrases, we need. ale spi the typical 


ele this structural account of noun 90 speci 
Prelative clauses, which normally follow the noun they modify, as it the fallow 










went down again, and, when he surfaced, he! 
quantity of earth’ (SOS 45) 















av ‘well’; mil ay ‘and’; giiwenh av ‘allegedly’ gii-googiid fi 
CONJ) ANsg dove"; zhashkoonh na 3sPrax ‘muskrat’ oe dash 

nh av ‘allegedly’; weweni ay ‘proper, sultab| ; wl bildoon vind. 
1105 "land,gi-bi-mooksed vai con 
ANsg surfaced’; mifnwaa ay ‘agsin’ = iii 


«i 
3. Clauses constitute another central unit of syntactic structure, i 
‘and all associated words, typically the noun phrases (NP’s) filling et 
and associated adverbs and particles. The following sentence contains a sin= 
sisting of a transitive verb and the (wo noun phrases filling its macro-roles of 


val, The first noun phrase consists of a single noun, and the second a combina 
{rative pronoun and a noun, 















HEAD also occurs 
aS eshkam niibna, “more and 
ming’ (lit., “today morning 
adverb combinations show a 
Captures this relationship 


shki-nbagsagoon wminpawaawaan giw gaagog. 
pines like 10 eat new lumber” (AK 1.9) 


snbagsagoon na Joby ‘new lumber’: wminpawaawaan via ind 3pPraxfoby 
Tike the taste of ANobv"; giw pn JpProx ‘those’; gaagog na JpProx *poreupines® 


owing diagram shows one possible structural analysis ofthis sentence: 
Clause = 
NP a [NP 


N vi Dem iN ’ 
—_ [ wiminpawaawann | gn ‘paagog | 

















i andl a verb 
“specifies that the clause consists ‘of two nous phrases (NP'S) y 
phrase consists of just a noun, ‘and the second, of a demonstrative pit: 


1. We could make a schernata of the following sort: 


e= NPV NP 


am 

ce see something that looks like English Tanguais 
co Subject NP}-Verb-[Object NP). sometimes abbre: 
he relations in the Nishnaabernwin s#nlense 


‘this simple structure, 
consistently have the form [ 
© order. We note, however, that th 








(OVS), However, this ocser 
th, becausc, in Nistnas 

$€ are possible. Consider the 
time that the English trun. 












iad vai con) 3pPrax (CONS) AN; 
Jy [niw binoojiinyan),, 


ewng na SpPrax “women 
"ANpl took care of ANobv’: niv 
fentiaren): 


IS corresponding 0 English sub 
Richard Rhodes determined (hat 
vin (VOS and VSO), and ‘hat 
at verb-final orders SOV and 
y hold, one must be careful 
inal sentences are certain! 





184 Phrases, 


oomsimban niizh bezhigoongzhiin ogii-yaawaan, 
‘grandfather had wo horses: (SS) 


n nad pret 13(31Prox) ‘my late grandtather’ m 
et aPh ‘ia pm 
‘na Joby "worsels); ogi-yaawaan via ind 34Prox{ Joby) 


erb-initial orders, VOS is preferred, and among verb-medial, 
ta preferred pattern is for the object pate, follow: ay 
‘cannot be a hard and fast rule, since VSO and OSV are also allowed, 

‘most basic, pragmatically neutral, order is VOS. —th 


e ‘orderings applies only to transitive verbs, (00, since bot 
d S are common with intransitive verbs. In the following examples, SV order: 


sma} [ntaa-gshkigwaaso] y | 'My sister (man speaking) sews well 


sa na 1s(3sProx) ‘my siing-of-opposite-sex' ntawegsbKgwaaso vat ind 
ANS is good at sewing.” (AM39.121) 





gshkigwaasoly (nnabaangoikwemls.|"My daughterin-aw sews Welly 


o vai ind 3sProx ‘AN is good at sewing’: nnabaangnikwem nad 
(3sProx) “my daughter-in-law (AM39.122) 








‘one nominal occurs with a transitive verb, either order of verb and nominal 
luding verb fina, In (14), below OV order occurs, and in (18) vo. 







ilo [gdaa-wi-rhitoonan] y | "You can carn shioes (AK 6) 
i Op ‘shoes’: gdan-wi-rhitoonan tind 24-09 ‘you (50) eam INP? 





re" (AMO) 


cwadsaan}y {mjigkan}o, | He painted the fence 
sesdsann vii ind 34ProxoOs ‘ANsg pained INSE ro mpigkan 04 feose! 
yegests that phrase structure diagrams of the sort commonly cused for Fingtish 
ery useful for Nishnaabemwin, since the order of words Is 80 fers 
ins such can be downright misleading. English uses ordering. ro signal whiel i 
Bt, and which is the object. but ‘Nishnaabemwin usually does this by means: 
‘the verb. We can summarize our findings so far with the following statements 





















A 


Ls 
_tgive something to AN. in 
from one person to another 


er noun phrases associated 
(17), the theme semaa pre 


3pProxANpl were given Y". giv 
gaa-bi-zhaajig vai ic con) pur 


gnawendman v1/ con) 
ini Is{0s) ‘my garden 


sy8!; ngii-miinig via ind 













nin via ind /s»25 I will give you Sc’; mshkikl ni Os 

Ji-debmad v1a con) 2s03sProx (CON) you 5G wil get AN 
eet 

“gewiiwzensim na 2s(3sProx) “yours boy” 






9 much of Nishnaabemwin syntax, the pater are often Very Sub: Forexsene 
inate clauses, themes often follow the ver, Bu Lam no sure How rigid ths 


isag} Heme: Biin go edaa-wenaabnjige zhonda wene go naa 
‘wildgemaawdibnen, 


y said to her, "If you [give y us (your sons}ryeyqe- You may choose anyone 
‘that you want to marry." (SO2.4) 


CCN3) ANoby said (o ANs¢", Giishpin ay if", wi-milahyaang via con) 2se/p 
}) you give us (exel)"; giwi pen JpPron hose’; ggwisag nad 2x(3pProx) ‘Your 
igiin pn pers 2s "you'; gdaa-wenaabnjige vai ind 2s “you can choose’; honda ay 
‘wene pm inter 3 who"; ge-wildgemaawdibynen via ic con) pdb 2ee3xProx 


eshdaadwin go gga-zhitoonas, giishpin {wii-bwaa-mlizhyan|y [onda 
‘shinaabemag) ee" 


HV have a clash, unless you [give] y me [those Indians of yours} ryeMe? 





. wiisbwan-miizhyan v1a con) 2sv13 (COND) you (80) falta give mes 
3pProx these’. gdan'shinaabemag na 2039708) "you Indians? 























‘and other expressions that 
‘usually come directly before the 
sample, from the introduction 





have happened.’ (RN) 


maa Veit tried Ts "Y hai} form’: b. 
" Vil con) 0 "IN has such 
@ named’; d. Maanda ps ‘this 
‘relate’, geget av ‘truly 
e. Kaa ay ‘no’, wiin 
vil ind neg 1s»05 ‘I don't 
‘then’; gau-zhiwebdagbanen 
val ind 15 1 will relate 


















18.4 Phases, Causes; 


clause, Neashiligaming dictly precedes the verb h 
ot fonj-/, ‘from’; the verbs in the (b) and (c) clauses contain the relative 7 
N /iN-/); the verb in the (4) clause contains the same root, in the form ff 3 


‘again in the (£) clause, Interestingly, in the (4) line verbs: 
, because gii-zhiwebdagban, “it supposedly taut Te eerie 


with this relative root is the whole clausal expression, Manda 
mayaan, "this which I'm going (0 relat and that whole clause precedes the ai 
the relative root it is associated with. This is true of all of these ‘examples, 
(a noun or clause serving as the object of relative root precedes the vert con- 





context where the object of « relative root consistently follows the: 

snt locations, when these occur with a. pao ou a 
or widi ‘over there,’ they consistently come at the end of their clauses, fols 
‘verb containing the relative root. In both of the following sentences, for example, 
ontaining a relative root is zhaa, “go there® (VAN), 


fit dash gan-zhichged aw gaa-nsaad niw bnewan gii-2haad [maa 
ibkaag} gii-wi-namhaad 


d what this one who killed the partridge di. he went (up om a high rock) and 
prayed there,’ (AK7.11) 


Mii ay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; gaa-zhichged vai ic con) 3sProx (CCND) what ANSg did’ 
Jaw pra 3sProx ‘that; gan-nsaad via ic conj part SsProxe3oby (CCN}) when "ANsg killed 
bv’; niw prn Joby ‘thavthose’; bewan na Joby "partidge’s ited vai con) 
| 3sProx (CONS) ANsg went there’; maa av ‘there’: echicbkwaabkang vi conj 0:(COND) 
“J there is high rock hill’; gii-wi-namhaad vai conj 3sProx (CON}) ANsg went and 
yea? 







mii sa gii-maajand giiwenh bezhig nisi, gii-zhaad (wad 
kdokaaning). 
+ 6 this man set off alone, and went [over there fo the sugar camp]; (SO18) 





| ‘av ‘Well’; mii av ‘then’: gliemaajaad va con) 3s?’ (COND) ANsg lett’, 
enh ay ‘allegedly’; beehig nm ‘a cerait’, nil na $sProx ‘mar glean vai con} 
ax (CONS) ANsg went there" wadl ay there’ disbaakdokaning i Toe 0 0 the 


Place,” 









ive roots than the behaviour of deft: 


ct if relatiy A 
ps less a fact about the objects of ro eon such as it 


in general. Rhodes 1990:3 notes that def 
above typically follow their associated verbs. 













(Gingular and pura), and ob, 
af grammatical tools for interprein, 
m this section we'll briefly exam 


es that this verb has a 
4 ObViative goal. So, inspecting the 
‘plural noun phrase, giw Aweway, ‘th 
noun phrase, niw binoojlinyan, ‘thav/hose 






ieir associated demonstrative), and \he 
NS are animate, and that the verb 


idemonstrative pronouns directly 
inot the only, ordering 









-Waabmaan dash waawaashkeshwan niibwinid gidaaki 
saw a deer standing thereat the Lop of the Bluff (AM3S.27) 


“> 





















the locational adverb gidaaki, ‘on a hill, u T 

fencace. How dees one determine ha seria to roe he 
than to where Nenabush sees from? The answer vet vant are 

Ing otherwise, adverts are associated with the verbs that they a ae 

dibwinid. This way of interpreting word relationships might be called spree 


fimity. This principle, in association with the rich inflectional system of Nishnasbem: 
c inflectional 
Ows for the easy interpretation of most sentences. es 


a 


Eases, since word order is very free in Nishnaabemwin, and the proper relation 
d to another is determined on the basis of common sense, that is, pragmaticaly, 
he's knowledge of the way the world normally works. Consider, for examples 

ker of Nishnaabemwin might figure out what the role oF the word igh, "Wo, is 






“Neoding shkinweg gii-gkinoohmaagziwag miich maa gkinoohmaadiiweamgong = 
*Once (upon a time) rwo young men studied there atthe University (AM30.1), 





| Neoding av ‘once’; shkinweg na JpProx ‘young men’, git-gkinoohmaaglwag vat ind 
| 3pProx ‘ANpI were in school’s nllzh nn “two”; maa av "there"; 
ekinoohmaadiiwgamgong ni (0 foc ‘atthe school 





Bihere is a number situated after a verb, adjacent to na noun which i ight be mo 
A not in the usual pre-verbal (fronted) position of displaced quantifiers. We note 
harthe verb is animate intransitive (VAI) and bas a plural subject, whieh is Krown 
inflectional sutix complex spelled «wag. Preceding the verb 1s 8 ‘nominal 
Bean animate noun (NA) that is marked plural by Vitwe ofthe sui spelled +r. So 
Gwe have an animate intransitive verb inflected for-a plural subject, and a plural 
Bar itis reasonable then to consider that the animate noun i the subject of the 


ee the subject is plural, it is then enirely reasonable {0 AS05108 the number 


the plural subject nominal, producin 
There is really no other practical interpretation 


























1¢ the interpretation “two youn men 








such as the following 


fobv “ANsg gave ANoby Y 
pn Joby “thathhose’ 


ad)’ is an animate third pers 
0), Strictly speaking, it would be 

rather than the thing given, But the 

Tittle senso, so this interpretation is 


 3pProxeSoby (CONS) ANp! met 
loby ‘Indian(s)"; mii ay and’; dash 


ily interpreted, however, on tie 
that snakes are prone to bite 











14.4.4 Complex Sentences a 
s i P 
the Independent and Conunet Onde 948 


don't often bite snakes, The 
(here, a friend) is unlikely tabi 





‘story context also invites 





what one does not see (a snake), 
Ygli-waabmaan gnebgoon, wiijkiwe ea 
lagoon ni siebgoong hn MRS MIWER ay 









Ww the snake; but his friend not, That snake bit is fiend (AM39,359) 





il-wanbmaan via ind 3sPraxeJoby ‘ANsg saw ANobv's 
ikiwenyan nad 33/?rox/Jobv)“ANsp's friend 
e's friend(s); cn 
4 wiljkiwenyan nad S4Prox Sov) ‘AN's ends ane 
pe34Prox"ANObY bit Np"; nlw pn Joby thauthose": pm 














ces contain more than one verb, and therefore, more than one clause. The 
inlence, for example, contains wo verbs, giizhgaatenig, ‘moonlight shines 
(Oby)" Vil, and weanwaabmaan, “ANsg looks at ANoby! VTA, 


ganwaabmaan via ind 3sProx» Joby ‘ANsg looks at ANoby"s niw pm na Joby "nao! 
on na Joby ‘moon(s)’ 





il terms, the main verb here is wganwaabmaan, which provides the main 
the sentence, and giizhgaatenig is subordinated to it, providing @ context, a cit~ 
8 Setting for the main action. In English, this subordination is accomplished by 
Yeonjunction when at the beginning of the clause. In the Nishnaabemwin sen= 
r there is no subordinating conjunction, None is needed, because Nishnanbe> 
Use of an inflectional strategy for distinguishing verbs in main clauses from 
Ubordinate clauses. Two distinct inflectional orders, or systems, exist in the lan= 
tion refers to the system of prefixes and suflixes on the verb that signal the 
| properties of their actors, goals, and S-roles (subjects). The independent order 

with a verb that is the main verb of 3 sentence, The conjunct order is used 
that are subordinated, either by virtue of being associated with a predicative 
‘mili, or by virtue of being associated with the main verb, either asa comple 
‘adverbial clause specifying time, manner, location, cireumstanes, ‘condition, 
fad the like. Often the only way of knowing that a clauses fencing In 


‘secondary functions is by virtue of the verb showing. ‘conjunct order inflection. 
zhgaatenig has a conjunct ord 
















Jer suffix complex spelled sn 








7 





















(backgrounded), in a subord) 
It order prefix/suftix comple, 
pate (Foregrounded) actor acting upon 
goal, on the main verb of a clause Itis 
short prefixes and suffixes 
OL thousands, of differen, 
der form there is a correspondi 
nplay number (singular versus ply. 

fnctions of the independent. The 


independent and conjunc order 





—inaan(h)| 
—lyin 

—aan(h) 
—aan(h) 


§ are different. In particular, only the inde 
Ur of inverse forms is different as well 
& subjects of intransitives is no! 


went uses the negative adverb 
junct typically uses only negative 


the independent, such as bwaa 
dubitative modes are different 


‘than independent clauses 


from a story about the trickster 












Tan gaa-nji-googiid gil-nakzhiwed widi yaanid 
‘he dived from there nd swam over 1 where ‘they (obs) were! (M371) 













fay ‘and’; dash ay ‘then’; maa ay ‘there’ 4 
i + fa-nj-googild 

isg dived from there’; gli-nakzhiwed vai con) a 
fay ‘over there"; yaanid vai conj 3oby (CONJ) 


‘ai ic conj 3sPme (CCI) 
rox (COND) ANsg swam there 
‘ANoby be there: 





rthree verbs in this sentence, gaa-nji-googiid, * lived from, 
t tence, aiid, "where ANsg dived from? 
d, “ANsg paddled there’ VA\, and yaanid, “ANoby were then tint fers 
ajunct order, which can be inferred from their inflectional suffixes. and adic 


Presence of initial change in the case of the first form, The following chart 





‘Conjunct order traits, 





* shows initial change, in gi- to gan- 

+ animate 3rd person singular proximate infl. suffix od. | 
[independent order form is giknji-googil] | 

* animate 3rd person singular proximate infl, suffix di 
{independent order form is giknakzhiwe] 


* animate 3rd person obviative infl. suffix /-nid/ 
{independent order form is yaawan} 
on that the first verb has conjunct inflection is that it is associated withthe pred= 
nt mii, as is the second verb, Predicative elements function like main verbs in 
that any verb associated with them to be treated as a subordinate, which. in 
iabemwin, means conjunct order inflection, The last verb, yoanid, is in a.clause spec 
the destination of the swimming, that is, is subordinate because itis specifying @ 
elated to the main verb. Note that not a single verb in this complex sentence has & 
nominal associated with it, the participants are understood entirely on the basis 
Kimate and obviative assignment in the discourse, 
























‘and Head-Marking in Nishnaabemwin Clauses and Phrases: 


the verb is marked for the grammatical features of actors and gov, and that 
also signal the type of clause (main or subordinate), SUEEES'S that the verb is 
fore prominent element, of the Nishnaabemwin clause, Furthermore, 118 
Earries indications of tense, mode, and mood, grammatical concepts iets 
8 the whole proposition expressed by the clause: Byen obyiation, pa 
uns only if they are animate, is marked on the verb for both animates 






















d) noun that carries importan, 


th phrases and clauses, thoy 
on the head. 






dinate is its having conjuncy 
10 indicate subordination, which, 


imes used on a verb 0 indicate 


od aw mshkode-daabaan, 
e510 a stop (ic, the 


© gii-gchi-nimkiikaag 
‘great thunderstorm.’ 


jv "so then’, 
€ EXCL heard ANp!"; Nimkiig na 
¢ vil eon) 0 (CONJ) there was 3 


Finflection. In many cases modern 
of older initial changed forms, For 
ly Comes from an initial cha 


Hin the unchanged form. the 
for many speakers, who then inter 
Separate preverb, Historically. ther 
d in sentence (34) above 






bs Serve as subordinators, These. in Chapter: 2.9, Subordis 
9s, beginning on page 166, os ta 
TIVE JW. The demonstrative Pronoun iw, "1 ; 
x y “that® 
Subordinate clauses, rather like the English 





(inan.), is also sometimes 
weet aga 
























‘ 
_— 
Hbndaan go emaapiich [iw mmaazkaag iw biiwaabkoons] 


ime 1 ee [hat the wire moving): (AM\4.5) a 





bndaan vi ind 1s+0s see INsp':gmaapiich av ‘after awhile’ lw pra Os tas 
thang vii con) 0 (CONS) that IN moves’; iw prn Os “that eee sor 





{dash av ‘then’; gaa-wnji-yaawaawaad via ic con/ IpProxedoby (CENI) 
"| why ANpl had ANoby'; niw prn Joby “thav/those"; klkoon na Sobv *poi(s): Iw prn (is 
| that’; gii-jitbnakwewaad vai con) 3pProx (CONS) ANpl cooked.” 





SUBORDINATORS. Several adverbs function as subordinators, 50 that verbs 
ociated with them show conjunct order inflection. The most important of these 

sed at length below, but others include giishpin, “if pit, ‘when, when itheads 
g. and megwaa, when it has the meaning ‘while’ 







igii-nkwetwaa dash ji-zhaayaambaa [giishpin bgidniwaad ngitziimag). 

swered him that I would go [if my parents permitted me to go)’ (AMS) 
Neilenkwetwna vra ind Iso3sProx answered ANsp's dash av "hen’s iahaayaumnbaa, 
yal conj pret Is (CONS) that | would go"; glishpin av °; bpldaiwand wacom) 
exes (CONS) ANpl would let me"; ngitallmag nad 1s(3pProx) "my parents 
‘dash ezhaayaang odi}, aazhgo wgli-gdaanaawaa IW BAER: 

when we went there], the porcupines had already eaten it up” (AKLT 








lav ‘when's dash av ‘then’; ezhaaynang val icon) Ip (CCNA) we fesel bere 
Fay there’, aashgo av already indced wellgdaananwaa tnd prot pl 


iw prn IpProx “those”; eangoe na IpProx“parcupines 







Hon, such as the time of 
‘setting. Such verbs 
change. 





aw kwe niw 


10 the church to look 


ja “Hot; dash av “then 
USO"; maa ay “there’; nshike a 


me ai econ) SpPrnx (CCNY) when we exe) any 


val ic con} Ip (CCNY) where we (excl) will 
ay "then'sezhid via ic con 4sProxels {CCN} AN si 
{ kwe nia 3sProx ‘woman's Gian i inp 2150") 
that’; eRoodaas ni 2s(0s) ‘your SG ress’; pea-goodoon vt ind 2s 





sh go gheyhiing ngii-baabiiwsiimin [gii-beambizod aw s 
-ghaawaad giw zhmaagnishag), bias 

fe had not waited long [when the train came. is 
v and the i 
. soldiers got off)’ 







jay “not’; dash av ‘then’; gbeyhling av ‘for along time”, ngi 
1 Ip neg ‘we (excl) did not wait’ 


imes adverbials give the appearance of being used as predicators rather like pred 
cle mii, For example, in the following sentence, the construction baamaa pil, 
{o function as such. ‘a 


for her, she did not smoke frequently, only later when she heard something 
‘was upsetting her! (AK12.8) 





dash av ‘then wil av “then’s pitas was yo ind 38PHx Ne 
- nama ay ‘laters pil av “time”, eta a “only! 

ng vt con) 3sProx( (COND) ANsg heard IN’, gepoo pr ine 

ng’ lw pr Os “hat; emgoshkandenmogod va ve coy part OnSXPm COND) 








aamaa pi also frequently occurs as a simple ‘adverbial, andl the verls shows 









fAKL1) 


NCON)) We (excl) were going 


[BsProx»3obv “ANse met 
ppm Soby “thav/those” 





yw prn 3sProx 


eril-ngadmang via ind 3sP/01+2s 
“house 


m ni Os 





@S time and location often appes" 
itis not clear that the adverbials i" 
‘simply clause-initial adverbi« 
lways clear. With other conjunctive 













164.9 Main Verbs Inflected with 





uch as megwaa, ‘while, and 
has , “and naangin, “until! the 3 
. Suggests that they are more clearly meet 


bs Inflected with Conjunct Order 


‘narrative, the main verbs of sentences someti é re 
‘they behave like verbs in sora elses Cacho ee 
pening sentences of a narrative, In the first sentence the ae oh 
ON on gaa-zhichgewaad is explainable on the basis of association bie 
‘mii. In the second sentence, however, there are three verbs, as; 
peta ee veaneral all of which show onl tere 
u ion ol inst Verb can be expla i 

llaaovacd nrc, ey ied sso Teco 
: verb, wii-aabjihaawaad, can be explained on the basis of its ving ina 

‘in order to use them,’ But there is no structural explanation for the conta 
of the middle verb, gii-zhiiwiaagnawaawaad, “they salted them! Bas 













ewnzha giw nishnaabeg mii gaa-zhichgewaad iw dgwaagig, 2 Gil-nsaawaad 
W nish jgwaagig. 2 Git 
nmegsan gii-zhiiwtaagnawaawaad wii-aabjihaawaad iw bboon, 


Ong ago this is what the Indians did in the fall, 2 They killed sturgeon and 









ha av ‘long ago; giw prn 3pProx ‘those’; nishnaabeg na 3pPrax ‘Indians’; mall 
‘then’; gaa-zhichgewaad vai ic conj 3pProx (CCNJ) what ANpI did’; Iw pen OF “that’s 
d gig vii conj 0 “(CONJ) IN be fall’, Gii-nsaawaad via con) 3pProxe3oby (CONS) id 
J ANpI killed ANoby'; niw prn 3oby ‘thatthose'; amegsan na 3obv “rout's 
| gnawaawaad via con) 3pProxsiobv *(CONJ) ANpl salted ANoby'> 
bjihaawand via conj 3pProx»3oby ‘(CONJ) ANpl will use ANaby’s Iw pm Os 
; bboon ni Os “winter” 



















iiwytaagnawaawaad is conjunct in this senience is simply’ 
in running narrative sometimes act as if they were subordinated to the whole 
form tight units with adjacent sentences. 


le of Word Order in Nishnaabemwin 





determine grammatical relations 
ons, Richard Rhodes and Russ 
smwvin word order extensively: 
nformation status ofthe df= 
{nfroduced into a narrative 


order is not used in Nishnaabemwin to 
land object, it is free to serve other funct 
in and Rhodes 1979) have studied Nishnaabet 
luded that word order is used to keep track of the 1 
ts of a sentence, For example, when nominals are 














. ly referred 10, they tend jg 
hich is used (0 index whether infor. 
b) or old (in which case it comes 
is aposition before the verb for foc 
is the position (0 which fronted cjc 
ed, as in the following example 





pl came”; jiimaanan ni 0p ‘boys 







erb, and old, non-contrastive informa, 
ed into a narrative, a noun phrase 
le, (54), at the top of the follow 
on of Cape Croker. In sentence [1] her 





i In sentence [2}, horses are men 
An sentences [3] and [5], however, inani 
dil-piknan, "those harnesses’ (N1), and 
Th both cases, the noun phrase follow 
IFé NO Very prominent in the action of the 
16 props in a story to be introduced after 
“Another reference to new harnesse 
tence {3]), 

« in discourse study are TOPIC and 
tive notion offen defined as “what the discourse i 
i Seniences within a discourse, “what the sentence is 
‘span of discourse, a speaker (or writer) will make particular clr 
paves: he option of shifting to a new topic, Many lan 

iation with topic shifts, and typical! 
the new topic in.a position before the ver! 














lana iw pil aawgoban. {2} 
Aapji dash go naa aazhgo 
-piknan, sabxieg dash naa shki-ahiin 
I wiin fw sa mjidwe-mzinigan 












185 The Rol - 
tole of Word, Order in Nishnaabemwin #953. 


[And 50, there was a man named. Johnny Angus, 






‘e's the one whove father was. 
{2] He evidently had horses, 


and he had to 
ve a mail-order catalogue® (RN) ean shay 


Ojibwens; he was a young man at this time. 
But evidently the harnesses were wearing ouy 
§} But he didn " 





















aon oe Val ind 35Prox‘ANsg 
‘thavthose'; Ojibwens na 3sProx ‘Ojibwens’: 

Paani ae, Oa a 
that’; pii av ‘time’; aawgoban vai ind [Pdub 3sProx"ANsg allegedly way we 
[ na 3oby ‘horse(s)’; gli-yaawaagban via i ob 
evidently had ANoby’; Aupji av ‘really’, aan Tiong pe i 
| pakshkaanwidgenan vai ind dub toby ‘ANoby are. evidently wearing out’. niw pen Op 
*those’; bezhgoogzhii-piknan ni Op ‘horse hamesses'; aabdeg av “neces ‘tok w 
then’; shki-ahiin ni Jp ‘new ones’ wit-mjidwedog val ind dub SsProx “AN evidently 
[wants to order by mail’; Gaa av ‘not’; dash av ‘but’. daynanziin vt nd neg 4sProeoDs 
*ANsg does not have Ise’; wiin av ‘then’; iw prn Os that’ mjlwe-miainigan ni Os ‘rma 
[order catalogue.’ 





was named’; mil av i's’; nlw pen 
















important discourse concept is that of FOCUS, Focus simply refers to the giving 
Prominence to some constituent within a sentence, and is typically “new informa: 
‘Against the background of a presupposed proposition” (Dahlstrom 1995:10), 
mwin has special focus constructions using mi, discussed elsewhere in this chap- 
there is also arguably a focus position within the sentence in Nishnaabemwin, 
rectly before the verb, It is in this position that (fronted) quantifiers, indefinite pro 
d other elements being given special prominence occur: Often focused elements 
ic particles associated with them, such as sa, as in the following example 








Titman ;,..., sa gga-w2hitoomin go-zhivwdooyang od 
Weill make a boat that we'}} take there’ (AK1.S) 


Jlimaan ni Os boat"; ggn-wzhitoomin v1i ind 2/0 "we (incl) will make IN". 
| ge-zhiwdooyang vii ic conj 210 °(CCNJ) which (IN) we (ine!) sell ake there®; odl ar 









a Language related to Nishnaabemwin, 
1 sentences have the following site 





ful study of word order in Meskwaki, 
rom (Dahlstrom 1995) has suggested that 
hich topic and focus positions are distinguished: 















he topic occurs to the lef of 
Very loosely attached to the 
nlactic sister to the whole 
dicated with S'), which has 


focus. Tt comes as the fifth 
lesson that young women reach 
‘were sent into the garden (0 try 

instructions of her chief, Mrs. 






"rox ‘anyone’; ngli-mkawaasii 
‘conj part 3sProx '(CCNJ) 
wshkiinzhgosiiwag yor ind 
wag val ind 3pProx ‘ANP! 
mg val ind 3pProx ‘ANp! do not 


itst person pronoun, niin, occurs 
before the negative's associated 

that both the topic and 

though, as Dahistrom's work 
eis to the left of it 

‘holds some promise for the 

bemwin clauses, there are many 







165 "The Role of Word Order in Nishnasbernwin 


‘emphasis in which the emy 
for example, 
information, aw ji 








Phasized nominal occur after the verb The fol. 
an emphatic patil sa msec ain nominal repre- 


nin, “that shaking tent divine but which oeeure chee 
 wi-nda-waabam, "go look for him, “ ; 


Bil-gnoon’ gowaad niw nishnaaben nebwaskaan'jin, “Ame 
nda-waabamy sq» aw sajiiskiéwnini, edi Dayan j 





, 


then a wise Indian spoke ta them, “Now do something, go and look forthe 
uf tent diviner, you're to go there to Manitoulin Island” (AKU) 











aay “and; dash av ‘then’; Iw prn Os “that; gl-gnoon gownad via con Zobva3pPm 
| (CONS) ANoby spoke 10 ANp!’; niw pm Sob ‘thatithose’s| pres Lek 
| )"s Mebwaakaan jin val ic con part Sobv (CCNJ) who (ANobY) wavwere 
sme «1 ‘come on’; Regoo pr indef 0 ‘something’; ahichgen vai mp 26 (yousa) 
wlenda-waabum via imp 25+3 “you 56 go see NA aw pm 34Prax thats 
jwnini na 3sProx ‘shaker’; odi ay “there; Daawaa-mnising ni 0 loc “Manitoulin 
land (Joc); ga-zhaa yal ind 2s ‘you $6 will go there? 


ch emphatics restricted 10 imperatives, we could account for their post-verbal 
Appealing to this restriction. But in fact noun phrases with sa are not at all 
nin post-verbal position, even with verbs that are not imperatives, 





ji dash aw nmishoomis gaa-rhi-bezhgod iw gitgwndangy (dv sa wdehens), 
‘my grandfather was the only one who swallowed that little heart! (ARS) 





ash av “then”; aw pn 3sProx ‘that’; mmshoomis nad f5(36Prax) "my 
et", paw-zhicbezhgod vai ic con) 3sProx "(CCN)) ANS was one nou IW" 
n Os “that’; gllsgwndang vi con) 3sPrax-0 (COND ANSR swallowed IN’ hve pr OF 
waehens ni x(0s) ‘litle heart! 


Hi av ‘and’ 













aanan biidaasninip 
d niw Canadians, 

them. they were 
5.10) 


-gii-waabndang vi con) 35Pr>y 


€ iN a position direcily follow 
{pronouns that serve as com 


i-gkinoohmawag [iw sa 


plitald val ic con) 35Prox (CONS) AN i 
wshkinwens na 3sProx ‘young man 
NJ) I could teach ANsg”: iw rn Os ‘that 
YJ} how ANsg will bear-walk 


Of topic, and much work remains 
Approach than cither Rhoxes 

b ‘Of putting topics and emphatics before the 
oe ‘ hodes" template is outlined below. in (6)), and 
: _— ne of the elements that can fill each position 


es “4 
. mp 

: ty a 
7 * 

























Fillers Example 
Complementizers a 
Question-word questions | aanii-sh, weneshy ele 















Fronted parts of split NP’s kina, aanind, niizh, ete. 

















Definite NP’s ok 
Id characters, props 
Indefinite NP’s “new characters, props 
_| Contrastive NP's | contrastive characters, props 
| Definite NP's | old characters, props 





*emplate is also relevant to the order of words in mi. eds 
i i 
fon 18.7.1, beginning on page 963 a 









tical Relations in Nishnaabemwin 


Ing Series of papers cast in the theoretical framework of relational 

mar, 
1998, 1998b, 1997, 1996, 1991a, 1991b) has lid out much ofthe base syne 
bemwin (especially the Odawa dialect), Rhodes lays out five principal gram 
Ins in Ojibwe, including subjects, primary objects, secondary objects, 


instrumentals, Primary object marking is shown by the presence of theme signs 
inal agreement inflection, while both primary and secondary objects: show 
{for what Rhodes calls n-registration, that is, the n's that mark agreement in VAIO 
in the independent order. Secondary objects can only be thitd person, firstand 
gon are excluded. Secondary objects also show fewer features of agreement than 
objects. 
rgues that the secondary objects of ditransitives align grammatically with the 
VAIO verbs, on the basis of inflectional patterns that show up when 4 primy 
‘itransitive) is lost. Invariably, the secondary ditransitive object is treated nfl 
An ordinary secondary object (1.¢., like the object of a VAIO). ‘The following 
tes, Here, the base VTA verb shamaad, “feed Y to AN? shows af incorpo 
‘Object, realized as /-aawaso, “chid(ren)’ within the verb ‘The derived vert 
‘object agreement for an inanimate singular objec reflecting inflectional 
¢ inanimate object, nbooh, ‘soup. 






















| children INsg’; nboob ni 0s 


not being passivizable, and restric 


other obliques on the basis of sey 

ie complements of relative roots show 
not formally specified, as do subjects 
‘clause containing a verb but no 

s definite. So, for example, a sen 

cold (in the course of his travels), 
cold, is marked with a third person 

€ referent is interpreted as definite 
previously identified in the dis 


Understood in Nishnaabemwin to refer 
jid, above, is understood to refer (oa 
nents of relative roots can some 















first type is exemplified by the verb 
N of the vehicle is optional, but central to 
écond type of oblique occurs in Aapji 
Y (Aapji av ‘very’ gii-gchaate vii ‘IN was 
ui genral to the notion of being hot. Rhodes 
and not the yerbal predication, so 

type of oblique, the semantically more 
from relative root complements. He 
i, it Cannot receive a definite inter- 

das ‘I got on it” 

nis align in their grammatical behaviour 
Tast three show verb agreement, bul 


vely marked, with locative case. Relative 100! 
“objects, however, in being targets of grammatical 
it Means that a language provides 


rammatical relation to that of a higher one 






‘subject by means of the rule of passiviza 




















for example, in 


everb dzhi-, ‘in such place, at; mn the shelter, 


Appears in the relativized verb, 
-dzhi-mkadekewaad wiigwaaming, 
‘ jin the shelter where they would fast’ (AM23.3) 


edzhi-mkadekewand vai cony ic 3pProx (CNN) where ANpl would fat’ 
ying rt 0 loc'in (the) shelter! 


monstrates that this is the obligatory way {0 form relative clauses on all 
are not temporals. Rhodes summarizes his argument with the following table 
Variable grammatical properties of the different grammatical relations in Nish: 





























Subj! | 106j | 206) | RRC | Obt 
+ = Sa 
—- 
+ joo eal el 
+ | + | cen fe 
SESES 
sSible for Relative Clause Formation | + | + | + | + | #6 




















primary object; 20bj = secondary object: RRC = relative rot complemen 


5 1998:18 also provides a concise table of clause types for Nishnaabemwin, which 
duce below. The chart specifies the presence of the four primary grammatical relt= 
Ect, primary object, secondary object, and relative root complement: Ialso Lie 
pple verb heading each clause type. Note that (a) refers (0.8 simple a ite 
) (b) to a transitive with a primary object, i¢.,a VTA of VTL (wa a om 
(€) to an intransitive having an explicit relative f00t, (toa aes a aes 
tive root, (g) to transitive (VTA, YT. ‘yalo) with an explicit relative pre 


ive with an explicit relative preverb, 








e | miinaad “give ¥ 10 AN" 
all /yaad ‘be in ¥ place’ 
[too spur IN in place’ 
~__[ hjiemnikwed ‘drink Y for a reason 
hi-miinaad ‘give ANY ina way’ | 


widence for the grammati 
njunct order, for example, 


al notion 
rather 


iber markers. The latter are the 
scan be seen in the following cou 
d vai maajaa ‘leave’; 


a ANSg leaves* 


i | = MC ANSg sees me" 
| {yan [Cif you (sg.) see me” 
"Gf you (sz,) leave" 


— n Sa ap eon ay 





= “first person’ and /-iN/, 

| YTA's and VAI's are Tepresented by the same 

an Sista] person singular, /-(y)aan(h)/ for 
ig nasals) for 


ranuvericea ‘syntactic and semantic roles 
h roman numerals, are outlined in the 
» Which Thave labelled A and B. 

















14.6.1 Semantic und ‘Synticie Rettions Revisited 


ae 











1 | agent! of direct i of direct . 
Patient of inverse ‘Agent of inverse: r 
Patient of passive me 

IL | agent of direct Patient of direct . 


agent of inverse | patient of inverse 


Patient of passive 
Patient of direct 
Patient of inverse 





TIL | agent of direct 
agent of inverse 
Patient of passive 
IV | agent of direct 
patient of inverse 





1 of direct 
‘Agent of inverse 
Patient of passive 

1. Rhodes includes experiencer with agent inall of thee 
groupings 

2 Rhodes includes theme and recipient with patient in all of 
these groupings. 























Eoncepts of direct and inverse are discussed at length in Chapter 7 (beginning on 

7 beginning on page 270). The semantic roles of agent, patient, ‘experience, etc. 

lin Chapter 13, The basic issue concerns whether clauses containing inverse verb 

ive the same surface grammatical relations as their underlying grammatical rela 

analysts, such as Rhodes, argue that the grammatical relations are reversed, 

‘such as Dahlstrom (1987), contend that they are not. Crucial to this discussion 

the grammatical behaviour of passives, which are clearly underlying objects but 

sts, and whether or not the notional objects of inverses behave like passives, 

that this approach has led to inconsistent results, and shows that there are at 

four distinct alignment patterns, as outlined above. Rhodes maintains that these pat- 

0 ily be convincingly accounted for if one assumes that grammatical relations are 
‘clauses containing inverse verb forms. 









f, above, governs five distinct syntactic phenomena; 





must be filled by animates; B roles can be filled by either animates or inani= 


Broles 






€s control obviation of all other arguments (including primary objects): 
Y control obviation of secondary objects 


bles occupy the same slot in pragmatically neutral 
tions with three expressed nominals; B roles a¢cupy 


1 word order in ditransitive 
the same slot in neutral word 









Bi paragraph isa paraphrase ofa personal communication from Rhodes 









€$ 1994 summarize his 
|Post-verbal arrangements of 
miinan kwe 
fences with three overt 
in. Speaker preferences for 
in. in descending order of 


ewe nd AsPrae woman 


16 inanimate mimar, “blucter 


‘of acceptance a grammancal 
Jf preverts could be testes for tw a 








ems four syntactic phenomena 
_ 


€5 cannot bind floated quantifiers: B “eee : 
* B roles can bind fk 

€5 are bound by the directional preverh bi-, ‘hither’: Se y 

speakers, the A roles can ralse/copy; Broles cannot. 


speakers, the A roles control obviation in adjunct clauses; 













Brokesdonot 








| governs one syntactic phenomenon, 


objects show -n(aa) inflection (the n-regi spender 
is : registration suffix tn i 
0 VII's and VAIO's) except where B roles are animate. a: 


pests that these phenomena can be accounted for if we grammat: 
ns of inverse predications to be reversed from those of are nae The A 
ess subjects, while the B roles express primary objects, In Pattern Il, the A 
Agents, and the B roles patients, In Pattern IV, the A roles are ERGATIVES, and 
fire ABSOLUTIVES. Rhodes interprets Pattern III 10 distinguish first available sub> 
n non-distinguished argument subjects (B), meaning very roughly that. group A. 
preferred candidates for subject status, and group B the less preferred. 

luded this summary of Rhodes 1994 for several reasons, First, Rhodes’ 
jonstrates the subtleties at play in Nishnaabemwin, and the complex interplay 
¢, morphological, and semantic features of grammar. Secondly, Rhodes" research 
that the grammatical relations subject and object have an obvious place in the 
Fof Nishnaabemwin, though they are far Jess central than in a language such as 


Thirdly, Rhodes’ research points to many promising areas of future study in Nish= 
AWin grammar, such as the scope of various classes of preverbs. 









with Mii 


ive adverb mii, which is extremely common in narrative, has two primary 
¢ first is simply to serve as a marker of normal discourse ‘sequencing, that ts, 10 

Ei ‘and then...” as used in common narration, though 
in mii clauses can reflect varying degrees of prominence. The second fune= 


ig ns a focusing clement, somewhat like the English. “It was aoa (called a 
i " called a pseudo-cleft construction), In this section 









ine each of these functions, 








Discourse Sequencer 


wve adverbs, onl is followed by’ clause 
If the verb contains a relative Fo 
‘ed onder tx probably’ forthe verb 19 


on as a discourse sequencing predicati 
b marked with conjunct order inflection. 
$ changed conjunct. The normal, unmatk 
















dash can intervene, an 
lics. The following sentences 






con 3sProx"ANsg was burned 
wd val con) 4sProx (CONS) ANsy 


Te conj 3sProxejoby (CCN)) 
iwi prn na Joby “nao 


nt in the mii-clause, which 
eally occurs when characters are 
am, The following sentences 


AW pr 3sProx ‘that’, gimaa na 


Via te conj 3sProxe3oby (CCN) 


d ninwan, mansooyan 
strangers.’ (S02 3) 


18741 Milay at 

















“and then’; wa prn 3sProx tha"; malmooyenh 

d vai conj 3sProx (CONJ) ANsg goes around’, 
y 3sProx Joby (CONS) ANsg saw ANoby’: ninwa 
m ‘na Joby ‘strangeris)” 


Na 3sProx: 
smi ‘and’, 
wan na Joby ‘manimen': 

~~ 

























‘sentences gives particular prominence to a character already: ; cs 
inal referring to it at the front of the mii enh are 
‘Such constructions. Ba a 
onal 
{mil sa ge wii maaba kwe iidig waabmaad wadi ezhchigenid iwi), 
this woman (oo saw what the man was doing there’ (SO1,21) , 





say “well”; mil av 'S0"; ge av ‘also’, wil prn pers 8s 3° muaaba pn 3sPmx “this: 

Ena 3sProx woman’: lidig av ‘it seems’; waabmand via con) 3sPruts3oby (COND) % 
sees ANoby'; wadi av ‘there’; exhchigenid vai ic conj Joby (CCNJ) what ANoby 
2; niwi prn na Joby ‘thavthose” 7 





{mii sa maaba shkiniigish gii-gkenmaad go iidig pii nebaanid), {mil sa 
majwebnaad)., 


the young fellow knew thst she was asleep, he woke up his younger broth 
* (802.29 


czy ‘well’; mii av "so"; maaba pro 3sProx “his shKiniigish na SsPrnk “youth's 

maad via con) 4sProx»3oby (CON) ANsg knew of ANoby” dig av "itseems 
*when’; nebaanid vai ic con) Joby (CCNJ) when ANoby slept; nil ay “ands 
nenyan nad 3sProx(3oby) ‘ANsp's younger sibling’ giiemajwebmamd via con) 
re3obv “(CONJ) ANsg woke up ANoby" 









ng sentences both introduce and focus on particular characters OF props 


giiwenh wa cezitkzid, mjlikwis, mit gliwenh go geR00 lionendang. 
eldest. the first brother, suspected something *son2h 

Tiber’: dash av ‘however: gllweah ov ‘allegedly; wa pu JsPran iil aeciikald 
jp 3sProx (CCNS) ANSg who is eet: mikes Prox oldest 


tall av ‘then’: gllwenh av allegedly’: genoa rm indef ‘seeing 
‘tt conj 8sProxo0) (CONS) ANS tind thoughts about IN 















av ‘and’; 
maanh v4 con) 13-0 (CON), 


sh nad 3sPros(3oby) ‘ANsy's 
Bii-wiindmaagod ya con, 


FiProx (CONS) ANsg stopped bleeding’ 
al Mal Ind ney 34Prox“ANsx does n0% bleed 






ian Via con} 13+2s “(CONJ) why | 
mx {CONJ) you will cat ANse 


100, then, otter” (SO5.23) 
: mii-sh ay “and so"; miinwaa uy 


187.) Mitasa 


n initial Yemonstrative pronoun in 
by such as nj ‘why’ in 6) and oh cme ets 











WIP Os “hat Nimkllg na IpProx: 
Fenmanwaad via ic con JP Sob (CCN) why "ANp! hatec 
wad Via con) IpProxsJoby “(CON)) ANI ‘ried in vain wo kill ANOby.” 


nish mii sa manda zhi-wepdawaawaad giw) Ni 
kkamgiseg wi, mii giiwenh gi-bimwand niwi mnidoon, 


this way those Thunderers struck at him (the manitou 
ed tip, and then he reponedly shot that manitou’ (804.34) 


















1), $0 that this pl 
y 


sh ay "well mill av “i's: manda ps ths: hi-wepdawanwand va con 
obv CONS) ANDI strike at ANobw ths’: wl pm SpPrax Nose: Nill na 
“Thunderers’; maanda prn Os ‘this’; zhisbaakkamaseg vl con/( (CONN) the 
‘opens up thus’; wi rm Os “that mil av “and; gllwent av “allegedy's 
d via con) 3sProxeJoby (CONS) ANsg shot ANoby (with atrow)s wl pm 
“thavithose’; mnidoon na foby “manitou(s)’ 


















ce can also be given to particular adverbs, resulting in their placement at the 
tit-clause. The following examples illustrate, 

jwenh zhaazhi go aabla:giigoonywid wat 

ess! Already \t seems he's half-fish!’ (SO3,29) 


‘ay “oh my!", Mil ay ‘then’; gliwenh ay ‘allegedly’; ahanahi av “already 
ony wid vai con) 3sProx ‘(CONJ) ANsg is half become a fish’; wa prn 31 rmx 


FO chaazhi yo eshkam ni-mngagmaag vi, ni-mehsag go naa Wi nbs 
sreasingly iv grew bigger and bigget, and the water increased in vOl= 
03.42) 


[ay ‘and; zhaazhi av “already’; eshkam ay “increasingly”, siemgagmnaag, mone 
IN is becoming a big body of water’, wl pm Os “that’s <a ett con 
{J) IN is becoming big’; wi prn Os ‘that’; mbilsh ri Os “wale 












And place by fronting 


wand vai ic con) SpProx 


bemnaashkaagejie 
d back.” (SO}.42) 


caabiiwaad vai ie cory 
e; bemnaashkaagejiz 


oun occur pre-verbally 


| 3pProxt3obv) “ANpl's 


was lying there 
jay “there’; zhngishing ». 


can be fronted before the 
tructions, 


d go wesiinh, Aaniish mn 


ithe one he saw swim 





sa 

‘bmandgaanid vai con) Jobv (CON) as ANoby swims along” “ia? 
gaa-kidod zhaagnaashii-gchi-gimaa, = 
this white officer said” (S06,15) oa “ 


maaba prn 3sProx ‘this’, gaa- ‘vai fe con ¥sI d 
 ganckidod Prax (COND) _ 
J’; zhaagnaashii-gehi-gimaa na JsProx ‘the English ae oa 







‘be put on the verb or the entire proposition in discours 
‘using an emphatic panicle such as sa, ica VESTS 


















pil dash gii-wiindmawid, "(Mii sa jiegkendman ezhi-yaamgak iw 

dbik bbaa:yaayaan), naan’ godnong gegoo gwaabndaan ge-waabndazwamban 
‘naa noongo epiitziyan.” 

on she said to me, “[So you can know what ts lke if you're out leat 

sometimes you sce something that you shouldn't see now at your ape" 

8.12) 


‘ay ‘later’; pil av ‘time’; dash av ‘then’; gi-wiindmawid vis con) SPH i 
{told me"; Mil av ‘that's’; jixgkendmam vti con 2s+0 (COND) you 56 sl Ka 
fexhi-yaamgak vii ic con) 0°1N in 90 hw pen Os at, baaeyaayaas val con) It 
NJ) L was around’; naan’ godnong av “sometimes”: eegoe pn indef “something's ’ 
b ‘nt ind 2s90s “you $6 sce 1°; ge-waabndarwamban yt kc pret 280 
CKCNJ) you SG shouldn't se IN’: iw yr Os that’ ong now epitayan ya 
Bs “({CCNJ) you SG such an age. 















‘Another common construction has the inanimate demonstrative pronoen 
wi) in association with mit. Regular subordinate clauses then follow, almost 


jn conjunct unless the verb contains & relauve root or preverd in whieh 
how mii-clauses with ive ae any different 





‘occurs. It is not clear to me 
equencing miiclauses 


ruc eerie cies. rather like 
re the cat.” Some Nishnaabe- 


ig structure: 





noun, The following examples al 

‘O1) represent what is sometimes 

hich the speaker asserts the unique 
‘ofthe sentence In sentence 

Wildemess location where some 

eel and nothing else; the rest of the 

ling focus almost always involves the use 
€ lipon a lodge expecting to find a mothe 
pile Of ashes. Here it is not so much an 



























1872 Mit in Focusing ‘ 


hat is being focused, but the unexpected 


at a suitable end to such a deceitful mother, ness of the situation, though the 


eta [datgaagon yp =|gaa-teg) ac, 
‘only [the backbone (keel) that was there)" (AK 8) 


as only [ashes that were piled up|!" (SO2.36) 


H's"; eta av “only'; bngwi ni Os ‘ash’; eksing vii ic conj 0 "which (IN) is piled up? 





ing examples simply assert with added emphasis a particular component of a 





ii naw naa wiin (baanaaben)xp = (niw gaa-waabmaawagjin yc. 
apparently [a mermaid that they saw)’ (AK4.S) 





naa pit iw]yp = [gaa-maadseg iw treaty}yc, gaa-wnji-niinndwaa nw 
nyaan, 

‘was at that time that the treaty started, that's why they were given those 
 (AK10.10) 





vit’ man ay ‘then’; pl av time"; iw prn.Os that’ gaasmandse ie con/ 
when IN started’ iw prn Os ‘that’s gaa-wnjiemiindwan ta econ) x~SpPmx 
Why ANpl were given Y's nlw pm Op ‘those’ zhoonyaan ni (‘coins 





‘examples all have demonstrative pronouns as the focused element, 







‘milinwaa ay “and; gwyak 
jthus.” 


Rwewan) ge naw naa 


sagod via ic con) part 
‘conj 34ProxsSoby 
kwewan na Joby 


was’; aw prn 3sPro 






av i eyaagin vi confi (CCND) thee was eer wan 


harratives. verbs in construction with mil show independem. onder 


in Corbiere (p.c.) suggests that such verbs Toosely connected 
e showing conjunct order. “eee 











wi ge sa ge naa mno-yaa. | Right away he fees fine? (S044) 
d's wi pr Os “that's ge av “and”; ge av “evens mamo-yan valid SsPrae “ANG 


h mii sa wi kidwidig nasgaanzid. | "That's what the leader said apparently” 


av *well’; mii av “then’s wi rm Os thats Kidwidig va ind dub sP¥a *ANsp 
tly says"; nuagaanzid vai ic con) part 3Prox (CCNJ) who (ANSg) is in change” 


Constructions 


ry constructions Which are used to explicitly assert the identity of persons: 
‘common identificational construction has the following form, where NP 
1 phrase, and may be a noun, pronoun, or any’ ‘other nominal expression. 
4 (go, wii) DEM (Relative Clause) 


jedsProx (CCNJ) ANoby 
nad 13{3sProx) ‘my grandfaiher 
emwaad va ie con) part 
)pm Joby *thav/those"; 





O; beginning on page 837. I have addressed 
chapter, so 1 will not treat them here. Io 
‘and imperative constructions 















ns (Interrogatives) 


nds of questions in Nishnaabem 

win, YESINO 
}, and CONTENT QUESTIONS: also | SUBST/ 
ned quite differently, nS 


bilgad vii ind Os “INsg (stringlike) is of suitable len “yewno 
ath; ma ay 
ssabaabiins ni Os string’ 
yaa giigoonh ggii-debnaa? | ‘Did you catch any fish?" (MCS.3) 
Waya pr indef 3sProx ‘any’; na ay “yesino question’; sligoonh na 3:Proe “sh 
debnaa via ind 2s+3sProx "you did catch ANsg” 


word na comes after the first word, even in phrasal unit, such as manda 


na jiimaan ggii-aabjitoon? | "Did you use this boat” (RVIMC) 
faanda prn Os ‘this'; na ay ‘yes/no question’ jimaan ni Os “boat Refi-anb oon vi 
id 250s “you (sg) used INsg’ 


ti-word borrowings are treated as single units for purposes of questioning, 
ing, where the noun compound hamburger paties i treated. as uit, Which 
Ws. The same is true of mult-word names, such as Mary Ann Corbiers 
patties na biwag?| “Are there hamburger pttes” (MC826) 

m "yes/no question’; biwag vai ind JpProx *ANpl are there? 















ents the point of focus in 
c girl questions her grand. 
trip into the garden to kill potato 
ion nii-jaagewaag, ‘| 


AE will burn ANp! up’: na av 
shensag na 3pProx ‘potato 
Ind neg 2s»3pProx "you (50) 


which case regular word order 
(110) where sentence 
Gi-nsag), and (111), where an 





Al go swimming all day” 


giz vai ind Is ‘1 could swim 


F(AKIL.18) 
yes/no question’; jknsag vio 


gf “anyone”; na av "yes/no 
yaa Val ind 35ProxANse 's('0 
























189.1. YeuNo (Po 


is, ndaa-ke-paa-wiidookaaz na go nla? 
‘€an I go and play first?" (DP) 





}go naa ¢ta msawnawad aw John’? | ‘Oh, re 


80 you've pot the hots for John™ 


's'; eta av ‘only’; msawnawad via con) 2teJsProx ‘CON)) you ($a) long for os 


7 
7 
Baw Pn SsProx ‘that’ (IS) & 


IESINO QUESTIONS. Negative yes/no questions are Nish: 
Very common 
sentences invariably have the negative adverb in pits 


a can be attached. Such questions invite a positive answer, 
'E You want to marry her?" (DP) 
not; na av “yes/no question”; gwii-wildgemuasi va ind neg 2e«4sPmo yo 
‘hot want to marry ANsg” 
‘Beg00 ggii-yaanziin zhoonyaans wii-wiisniyin? 
Wi not have money that you could eat with” (MO) 
‘not’; ma av “yes/no question’; gegoo pn indef 0 (anyhhing”; gl-ynanalin vt 


{nee 2560s "you (SG) did not have INsg": thoonyaans ni Os ‘money’; wik willy val 
HCONJ) you (56) could ea! 


nna bdakjihgan gwii-miizhsti? | ‘Aren't you going to give me a fork?" (IT) 
av ‘not’; na ay “yes/no question’, bdakjihgan 1 Os fork’ gwilemilehstl via ind 
*you (SG) will not give me. 


sometimes lack the element a, but have question intonation, 


i ich as who, 5 
vIn Nishnaabemwin, such questions have an interopaie ee 


Iways eon lause-initially, and is predicatve, so the verb is inflected for 
Is quite a bit of dialect variation in the form ofthe interrogatives. The 
us particle dash occurs very often in content questions, and in some/eases has 
fo the interrogative clement, producing interrogative forms ending in 
enesh, ‘who’ (anim) and wegnesh, ‘what’ (inan), In mors formal Bi 
Spelled with a hyphen, gu wenesh im 
O8 presents a useful overview of conlent queswons, which I summarize here. 
jon words in Ottawa are wenen, ‘who/what (an.)” wegne(n) (or for some 
1. ‘what (in.), aanii(n), ‘how,’ aanii-sh plich, ‘when? and aanit pl/aapit 
are two basic types of content questions, those having a verb (which is 
Conjunct), and those having no verb, Verbless content questions are of (wo 4 
€ and locational. Content questions with verbs ean be further divided into 
‘the question word serves as a complement of a relative root, and those in 
. Sentence (132) below exemplifies a verbless equational content question 
less locational question; (138) a yerbal question with a relative root, and 
al question lacking a relative root. All verbal content questions are inflected for 
with the exception of those formed on aapii, ‘where, questions, whet it 
fion static location as opposed to movement (sce (148) to (151) below, for 
{initial change). Rhodes also presents evidence that content questions are 
relative clauses, as has been asserted by Truitner and Dunnigan (1972) and 
180) for western dialects of Ojibwe, because such constructions would predict par= 
fare not standardly used in Nishnaabemwin content questions: though 
‘as in (127) and (134), below, 
ING WHO, Questions asking for the identi 
oun wenen, ‘who (also wene) which often 
ash, producing wenesh 





























‘gaawiin ay ‘not’; geyaabi 
ihewzisig vai con) 4sP'rox neg 


















mt be formed with the predicative par 
Iy Conjunct. These constructions ar 


al inference, and expect an affirmative y ofan animate being use the inte 


has fused to tthe emphatic focus 





incl.) stop working? (AM39485) 
Wal con) 21 (CONS) we (inc! 


bout” (MT) 
odaProx (CONT) ANsg isto 2 





mesh dbaajmind? | ‘Who is being narrated 


[prn inter 3/0 *who"; dbaajmind vis con 





pencil is this?” (AM39. 647) 


Vil ic con) 34Prox° 











HAT. Questions regarding inanimates pressed. 
y 
oun Wegner, oF With elitie dash, reir res 


sh ge-biidwiyan? |-Wha are you gong toring me? CAM oN) 
pm inter 0 what’; pe-blidwiyan via ie con) 2 













‘Tw? | “What is that?” (AM39.858) 
esh prn inter 0 “what; bw prn Os ‘that’ 


{gan-aabajitoowan?” | What uid you use?! iC) 


a inter ‘what's gua-aubajitoowan vi ic con) 24-0°(CCNS) you (80) used IN 


niw genwaabndangin? | ‘What (things) is he looking at?"(PI1$3) 








h pm inter 0 ‘what’; niw pr Op ‘those’; genwaabndangin vii ie con) 
part 
Op (CCNJ) which (INpl) ANsg looks at! 


in conjunction with the nominal whose scope is being delimited. For exam= 


lowing sentence, the nominal is a pseudo-participle, wagjnakiimad, “whom 
K with 














+h waajnakiimad ewaanji-bshigenmad? 
‘of your co-workers do you like the best?! (MC) 


pr inter 3 ‘who's waajnakiimad via ic con) 21-3sProx (CCND whom (ANSR 
[work with’; ewaanji-bshigenmad via ic co 2s3sPrax (CCN) you () most ike 


‘example has an inanimate 


ish doopwin ewaanji-bshigendinan” 
Hable do you like the best?” (MC) 
-bshigendavan sf con) 





h pm inter 3 ‘who's doopwin mi 0s "table"; ewal 
40 (CCNJ) you (sg) most like IN” 








Inner, Using the locational 


pal, nikeyling, ‘direction 





swngoba val le con prev 2) 
etit fo indicate contingency) 


vai conj 21 (CONS) atter 
el.) will play cards!; Aaniish ov 


1s {CCNJ) which | may do". 
thus want IN’; ji-zhichgeyaun vu 


10, in such a way, 
ly aaniish or aaniin, in, ‘Conjunction with this relative 


Uhl Initial change is obligatory, because of the Pesce oe the 
d oi 


ezhinkaazyan? | ‘What is your name? 



























(AM39.557) 


‘ay "how's; exhinkaazyan val ic con) 2s 





“ICENJ) you (50) are named 40° 


ih gaa-Kidyan? | ‘What did you say?'(AM39.5$8) [nib verb: IN +d} 


fav “how then’; waa-naabjitooyan vk conj 2190 (CNS) you so wil pe IN 
Ds ‘that’; bamaagon ni Qs ‘club (AM31.22) 


‘ezhi-bmaadziyan? | ‘How are you" (AM39,556) 
ay ‘how’; ezhi-bmaadziyan vai ic conj 2s (CCNI) you ($0) live so? 


ga-bi-zhi-bskaabiiyan? | “How did you (sg.) come back?” (PI1.47) 
i-zhi-bskaabiiyan vai ic con) 2s (CONJ) you (56) thus 





h av “how then’; 


(gaa-zhi-gkendang mBill bkadeyin? 
fow did Bill know that you were hungry?’ (MC20.20) 





h ay ‘how’; gaa-zhi-pkendang vi ic con) 3sProx+0 "(CCNI) ANsg thus knew IN": 
3sProx ‘Bill’; bkadeyin vai con) 2s 'you are hungry” 





ONING WHERE, WHERE TO, AND WHERE FROM, Questions’ ‘of location that do not 
Felative root do not show initial change. The question word is extremely We 
jeluding aapiish, aaniish pit, aabiish, aanpiish, and a ae Ks 
@ goal usually have the relative root /IN/ (preverb /ahi-) a 

ce usually have relative root /ond/ (preverb /onie 

ng examples illustrate static-location content questions. 








find IN"; zhibiihgaans 
finvaan vii ind 150s ‘vo. 


here?" (AM35.16) 
mx (CCNJ) ANsg go there’ 






















189.12 Subyumive Co 


ashi av ‘hen’; a prn dem 4 

" Pra ‘that’; 3 
eeBobv ANSESGYS\OANValpmdsn ae 
(¢8)"s Aandi av “where's gan.wndindw 


me 4 08a con Pato 
Nel from there’; gigiigoonya na 2x6SpProx) ae fe fish PL) 
‘maaba gaa-ndinad giigoonh?" | Where Sd you eh 
pl » ‘where’; dash av ‘then’; maaba prn 3sProx thy ‘paacndinad: 
(CCNJ) that you So ot ANsg from’ gigoonh na LsProe fi! 
idaayan? | "Where do you live?! (AM39.585) 


hav ‘where’; endaayan vai ic con) 2s (CONS) where you SG live? 





tion of specific objects can be queried without a locational verb 


sh naa giw waa-miigaanngijig? 
€ are those people whom we are to fight?" (AM31.42) 


iw pr SpProx ‘hose’; waa-mligannngjig 1a i¢ con) part 


ipiish binoojiinyag? | Where arc the children?” (AMS9.8S4) 


ay ‘where’; binoojiinyag na 3pProx “children” 





ndoopwaagan? | ‘Where is my pipe? (AM39.855) 


h av ‘where’, ndoopwaagan na /s(3sProx) ‘my pipe 


WHEN. Questions of general time are asked using anil pi, aanit-sh pik, 


ilar expressions, Initial change is obligatory. 






dash pit waa-niibwiyeg? | When then, are you going to be married?" (DP) 
‘av now's dash av “hen’; pil av time”; wanalib wives va fe com! 22 CCN) 
M1 marry.’ 


















j get paid?! (MC19.3) 
|wiaWvai pass ic con) 


@ Specific number of 
“how, and mnik, ‘many. 


es he have?” 
MCEND) ANsg has IN’ 


plums’; ebwand vat ic con) 


need?" (MC8,7) 
f panera vai ic conj 250 

a he 
things as age, weight, and dimensions cus 


Japiit-/ or the quantificational rele: 
}¢an be combined with a variety of 


























"89.12 Substantive Comeny 
ils to produce & vast number of 
‘Specific verbs, The i 
se forms, first with relative Toot /akw/ ree! 
‘JSasw/ in (181) and (182), br 
skoozyin? | “How tall are your (MC2},1) 
ay To's ehoery al con/2s (CCN os 80) mnt 








ihlish ckoozid wa mtig? | “How ral is that ee” (Mc) 


‘ay ‘how’; ekoozid vai ic con) 3sProx (CONS) 
‘that’; mtig na 3sProx ‘we 





Such length AN 





€ of classificatory medials /aakw-/, “organic solid and cer 5: 
: ; h, fa 


swankzid vail ic con) 3sProx (CCNI) AN (stickli 7 
ee ora 8 (Micklike) 8-30 longs 


ish ay ‘how; ekwaabiigak vii ic con) 0 (CCNJ) IN (stonglike) is of such lengths 
ni Os ‘string! 
epiitaagnagaag? | ‘How deep isthe snow?" (MC) 
‘ay ‘how; epiitaagnagaag vi ic con) 0 (CCNJ) snow is of such depth? 


th epiichi-shpaag aazhbik? | ‘How high isthe mountain? (MC) 

‘ay ‘how’; epiichi-shpaag vii ic con) 0 "(CCNJ) IN high 6 such extent 
‘ni Os ‘mountain! 

epiitdinaag? | “How high isthe hill (MC) 

fav ‘how’? eplitdinang vil (c conj 0 (CCNI) IN isa bil to such extents 





‘gegnaa epiifiziyan? | "How old are you anyway” (DEY 


Nav how’; pegnan av “anyay":epliyan vl icon 24 (CCND you (sa) aeof 










lass, stone,’ in expressions suc}, 





verbs, as in the following. The 
these examples relative rooss 

change. 
‘ 













mg Were you gone?” MC20 4) 


ngth of time”; gaa-ndendyin 


\ Tength of time’; gaa-ndendyin 


Which is often simplified 


you?" (MC20.1) 
ICENJ) you (SG) are so many years 
os 

(AM39.605) 
O (CCNY) IN is so many units 





‘be queried by using the inter 
d/ oF its corresponding prever® 
is obligatory. Initial-changed 


‘Speakers have reinterpreted /en)' 




























enji-gchi-mgid wa nimookaajinh? 
that dog barking so much?" (MCi9.6) 





h av “how’; enjl-gchi-mgid vai ic con 

ni 3sProx really barked due 
prn 3sProx ‘that’; nimookaujiinh na 3sProe Ae ‘led : 
enji-kidyan Wi? | ‘Why do you say that?’ (DP) j 
Bea "how's enj-kidyan vai ic con) 2 (CCN3) why you ($6) say 0 pym Oy 


Lion Uses wegnen, ‘what’ (INAN), as the interrogative element. 


jesh cni-nji-maajaad? | “Why is he leaving” (AM39.577) 


h prm inter 0 “what; eni 
Teaving” 


ji-manjand vai te con) 35Pree (CCNI) source of 


sh gaa-wnji-bizigwilyin? | ‘Why did you stand up?" (LM) 


h pm inter “what”: gaa-wnji-bizigwiiyin vai iccon) 26 COND) sourve of you 


wenji-niizhootwageyan? | ‘Why do you have two ean?" (AM334) 


pr inter what"; wenji-nlizhootwageyan val 1c eo) 2 YCONI) do you 190) 


‘ears from.” 


gaarnji-zhaawaad? | “Why did they gor (PIL) 


pen inter 0 "what: guacnjiczhaawand yat ic con) SpPres CENT) sources 


negative reason questions. Here the 


it be made using 
s, as with English, can be m: eS aa 


th bi-, ‘hither,’ which has no distinctive 1m 





go naa yaapiichin bi-wnji-zhaaswan? 
ite why don’t you come over once na while? (anne 

vat 0 
Jpn intern “what’; yaaplichin av ‘once 1? bite”, biewngieshaaswa 
HEN) why don't you (30) come here 







‘of sentential-comple. 


jendshiwaad yai ie con 
*; eynajig vai ic con) part 








expressions represent 
€, a customary greeting, is a 


xt in Which several people or objects 
trastive particle dash can be used 
to English “how about 


” con 

























is. In running Conversation, Ni: 

S n : , Nishnaat 

‘of English, in which the question word a 
its usual (unfronted) position. 


win allows ECHO 


3 sii go ngii-wiindmaag Linda bab 
gewejmag wenesh? avec 





da told me in secret that she was waitin, ash 
i for you to. 
ayes y ie her... 


jay ‘secretly’; sii av ‘indeed’; ngi-wiindmag 
; va ind BsProxe]s “ANS 
iitood v11 conj 3sProx+0 (CONJ) ANsg waits for IN", aaa aay 
*(CONS) you SG will ask ANsg’; Wilegewejmay 
rh ie Via con) Is*3sProx’ 
isp’; wenesh prn inter 3/0 ‘what! Ve 


1g Commands (Imperatives) 


‘are marked by the presence of imperative verbal inflection. Commands may 
Negative. Negative commands are also called prohibitives. Command forms: 
ive animate (VTA), transitive inanimate (VT1), and animate intransitive verb 
ly person combinations that include second person have command forms 50 
B inanimate intransitive (Vil) command forms. 
finguishing feature of commands is that their verbs carry imperative inflection, 
in detail in chapters 5,7 and 8, Here 1 will simply provide a few examples 
On constructions. As (196) and (197) show, goals can come cither before ar after the: 
b. There is a tendency for verbs to appear in initial position 


tanahshin. | ‘Give me a drink of water’ (AM39.401) 


Fal Os ‘water’; mnahshin ya imp 2se/s “(you SG) give me a d0k 


gon naa iw wiiwkwaan, | “(You pl) Give her/him her/his hat!" (AMQ9, 800) 
izhgon yta imp 2p+3 ‘(you PL) give AN Awe Os cat's witha Os “hat 


sishnin doopwining. | ‘Lie down con the table (AMA9.760) 
oop wining ni 00 “on the Ie 


binin vat imp 2s “(you SG) lle (prone): 8 








t. Note that in boi, 


Wai con) 2s'(CON)) 


wee 
amadbikegon vai imp neg 2p “(you P.) do 
| shining on you"; gawaakwaag »!/ 


iythi ng to you.’ (AM39.843) 






Gy don’t fear AN’; giw prn 3pProe 
‘then’; gegoo prn indef 0 
“ANpl will not do to you (5G). 










18.92 Wsuing Cy 


"Gego dooawish’kegon iw, gaaw — 


he spoke thus, "Don’t do that to me, 





day ‘and then’; gan-zhi-giigdod vai fe rs 
auth Con 36Prox \CCNI) ANS spoke’ aw pry 
Prox hat’ cise ce don't’; doodwish’kegon via imp 2p neg ent beets 
Joy prm Os "hat: gaan ay nonin pm pers 1 gotta ne 


[Ise2p neg “I do not want to do harm to you H. (AK14, 14) 




















‘TIVES. There is a DELAYED MoD 
DE for positive j allowi 
command to be carried out at a later time, omit Imperaes allafe 


a waabang bi-zhaakan, mii dash da-wiijiiwnaan, 


me tomorrow, then I will go with you, (AM39,828) 


ay ‘later’, waabang av ‘tomorrow’; bl-zhaakan vai imp del 25 ‘\you $6) come 


| Baamaa ay ‘Jater’; biidookan vi imp de! 2s-0s "(you 86) bring IN latex’ 


go naa wiindmawshikan. | ‘Tell me about it \ater ‘on.’ (AM39.830) 


ay ‘later’; wiindmawshikan via imp del 2s»/s (you SG) tell me about Y later! 


; HORTATIVES are commands that include the speaker, and only exist for 
inclusives, 


sh wiisnidaa. | “Well, let us eat! (AM39.773) 





Kaw ay ‘okay’; dash av ‘then’; wilsnidaa vai imp 2) “let's eat 


yaadaa maampii. | “Let us stay right heres’ (AM39,769) 


Hay hold on’, yandas vo imp 21 "ets recain’s ranampi “pene! 


§ WITH COMMANDS. Verbs inflected for imperative ‘commonly have DIREC: 


V'm.no going to harm you ~ 





| 


9.717) 


Be (you SG) come 


kinoomaage-daabaan 1: 
wives motoring’; Wi-boozin vai (ny 


of Andrew Medler, the FUTURE PRE 
‘Ponlemporary speakers reject such 


ss is perhaps an emphatic mistakenly 
‘of adding politeness seems possible 





























18.92 Issuing Comm 







Al-zhaada. | “Let us go out of doors? (AMI9.7 
“outside”, wil ie 





thaadan vai imp 2p evus Please go our! 


S IMPERATIVE, Often the FUTURE TENSE. ‘8 used with imperative: ; 
Force, 


ken ji-eziibiigdooneyin, Gookooshug gaye gwli-sha 
“shamaay 
et to brush your teeth, Feed the pigs 00, they're hungry? 


bhadewag, 





(88) 
n't’; mendken vt inp neg 25+0 "don't (you 50) forget IN 


syin vai conj 2s “(CON3) you sa cokooshag, 
‘ ‘brush your teeth’; 
‘kaye av ‘also; gwii-shamaag via ind 2s»3pProx' ay 


preverb, wil: ‘YOw (SG) will feed ANp|’ 


| Dkadewag val ind 3pProx “ANpl are hungry? 





. Pii giizhiitaayin, gga-bilskon'ye, mii dash Ji-bi-wiisniyin, 
you're done, get dressed, then come and eat! (ED) 
in vai imp 2s “hurry up"; Pii av *when’: giizhiitaayin vai conj 2s (CON}) you 


gga-biiskon’ ye vai ind 2s ‘you (sg) will dress (future tense preverb, gue} mil 
‘dash av ‘then’; ji-bi-wiisniyin vai conj 25"(CON)) you (sg) should comeand 






WITH M71, Imperative forms of verbs can appear with the discourse element 
hen the command represents the outcome or result of some previously 
jon. 


maajaan ambe! | 'So go away immediately!" (803.47) 


50°; maajaan vai imp 2s (you SG) go away"; ambe av “immediately” 


‘CONSTRUCTIONS WITH IMPERATIVES, Imperatives can appear in complex. 
all the richness of statements and questions 


Wewebzidaa jibwaa-mdwesing tetaagan 


let's go for a swing before the bell rings. (ED) 





*okay"; wewebzidaa vat imp 21 ‘lets swing’; Jibwanemdwesing v.00"! 0 


before IN rings’; tetaagan 17 0s ‘bell 


MCENS) ANsg said to 


my grandfather 
mil av *but’; eta av “only 


naad via ic con) 
*that'; nmishoomis rac! 






a 
s, typically noun phrases, clauses 
and phrases by means of the con 


came on’; nookmisban na pyre! 
ind 3sProx» 1s “ANsg asked me 
Val conj Is (CON3) 1 go there 

bkwezhigan na 3sProx ‘bread 















Mh, 


Ince shows the same stratog 


dinated noun phrases, eh a a he 


this case, again, the bet 


dhnaan odi endaad, mii sa ekidod, 
J Mi ta 
im, niin dash nga-giizhiltaahwaa name ne 
ne 
Hived there where she lived, she sai, "Take off, go and lok 
and 1'Ul prepare the flour and yeast (ic, make the cane 


when’; e-dgoshnaan vai iccon) Is (CCNJ) when | arn 
‘ie con) 3sProx (CCN) where ANsg lived"; 
ni ay ‘then’ \\ 
(CCNJ) ANsg said’: Maajaayok vai imp 2p "(you pt) set of hag 
abndamok v1i mp 27+0 ‘(you PL) go and look for IN‘; zasweminan 
niin pn pers 1s ''; dash av ‘however’; nga-giizhitaahwan at 
“Twill prepare ANsg'; naapaane na 3sProx ‘low; gye av ‘and’; mbisjigan 


ved: od ay here’, 






n can be coordinated with a third person by means of first person exclusive 


-giigookemi nwendaagan miina nwiijkiyenaa, Gchi-mookmaanking 
ibaa nwendaagan, 


fishing, my relative and a friend of ours, my relative came from the 


giigookemi vai ind Jp ‘we (cxcl,) went and fished’; nwendaagan na [s(3sProx) 
tive"; miina ay ‘and’, nwiijkiyenaa nad [p(3sProx) ‘our (exc friend’; 
maankiing ni 0 loc ‘United States (l0c)'s gi -bienjibaa vai ind 4sProx“ANSg 
there’; nwendaagan na /s(3sProx) ‘my relative” 


also possible to use an explicit pronoun iin in such cases, as in the fol- 


e, which occurs at the beginning of an anecdotal reminiscence: 


igizyaan, niin 


-midaaswi nn “ter 

1d"; niin prn pers Is 
ig Na IpProx ‘girls 

want to make money 


aad Oodenaang gye go 


(AMI5.10) 


ywaan Vth ind 3pProxOp 
ind Wai con) 3pProx (CON) 
1); Bye av "or"; maa av ‘there 






ed with the conjunctive adverbs 





et! (AM4.5) 


ind 3sProxe 1s ‘ANS 
t= 1s (CONS) ANsg fished me 






laang iw zaaghigan, 


a zaaghigning. ‘mnaa andor Sims es 


i ay ‘there’; gii-mkamaa ound 1N's 
c ; ANB Vii con) Ip 
‘szaaghigan ni Os "Take; mlinwaa ay “nt tac by 
aed i %® ‘blueberri tlg00ny98 na JpPmotsh rye Bs 
i ind 3pProx ‘ANpl are there’ maa ay “het aaghgsing wi Glace 
loc “im lake 
















b av ‘very early in morning’; nga-maajaa vai ind Js‘ wil eave’ 

vai conj 1s (CONS) | will go and sell Y's giw prn 3pProv those’; 

Omnag na 3pProx ‘raspberries’; miinwaa av ‘and’ j-yaamoonaun va con [sds 
Twill get for you"; niw pr Op ‘those’: mkiznan ni Op “shoes” 





are put in sequence by means of alternations between independent and 
ection of their verbs, as in sentence (232), or by inflecting the MAIN verb 


jiwebtooyaan, [gii-wiindmawag]ooy) 4W ngashi. 


Aliran home and told my mother about it! (AM3,S) 


‘and’: dash av ‘then’; gi-giiwebtooyaan vai con) 1s (CON) when run 
gii-wiindmawag via con [s+48Prox (CONI) Ltold ANsg’s aw prn SsProx 
d Is{3sProx) ‘my mother! 









jon. This is especially Ie of verbs 


there is no explicit marker of coordina 
serially, as in the 


With the verb maajaa, ‘set off" VAt, which often functions 















zi con) Ip (CONS) we (excl) lett 
there’: widi ay “over there,” 


‘aaniish naa aakzi sa (_) niinmiry 


as so sick, So weak and 


via conj 3sProxe3obv (CON)) ANsg 
Vie conj part 3obv (CEN}) those 
yay ‘because’; aukzi vai ind 3sProx “ANsg is 
es skanal ya ind 38Prox *ANsg is gaunt 


ay “and; giiemiin’gooynang v1a con) x~1p °° 
' waaednizyaang vai con) Ip (CCN) we (excl 


with & previous sentence by beginning with gye, typ 
niinwoa 




















he bought some material so that a new dress could be made f 
forme” 


ay ‘and’; wgii-glishpnadoon vii ind 3s 
Proxe(s 
ran 70s ‘loi’ ewahitmaspooyecas oe sees weno 


or me"; iw prn.Os ‘that’; wshki-goodaas ni (s eae (COND Y willbe 










ction is the logical consequence or resul 
esult of another is 
, they may be linked by 
ngii-biindgadoonan, niidgemaagan dash gii:boodwe. 
{ 
the wood inside, (and) then my wife made a fire*(AM39.17) 
indgadoonan vii ind 10) "1 boo ‘ 
wh INpI inside"; 
gan nad 1s(3sProx) “my spouse"; dash av then’ i 
‘When’; lleboodwe va ind 
ale eval ind 34Prox 
yeijwebnaan, gii-baashksin dash iw waawan 
4, and that egg broke.’ (AM39382) 


sijwebnaan vii ind Js»0s ‘I dropped INsg’ gii-baashksin vil ind Or 'INag became 
ash av ‘then’; iw prn 0s ‘that’; waawan ni Os “epe 


enh ngii-gaandhog, mii dash gii bkobiiseyaan 


gave me a push, and then | fell into the warer (AM39.482) 


sah nad 1s(3sProx) ‘my brother’: mgll-gaandhor ta ind ssProxely ANG 
thed me"; mil av “and!; dash av ‘then’ il-bkobliseyaan va con) fs (COND) ell 


present them as alternatives 


och a way as 10 
‘og’ Both noun pases 


f the adverb maage 







is the juxtaposing of things 1" s 
is typically expressed by means o 
ean be disjunctively related with maage 


















18:12 Expressin 
Fels and Aides 193 


ngwetaani-gtim nookmis, zaam prhide 
$0 lazy, grandma, it’s too hot!" (DP) ; 


mgwetaani-gtim val ind Is “Lam 


|'my grandmother’; zaam av too"; gohide vi ind Oy lazy": nooks nad 


“iVIS hot weather? 
yno-giizhgad. | “It’s such a nice day’ (BP) 
ay “really’; mno-giizhgad vit ind Os “INsp isa nice day’ 
nigo gdaa-zaasgokwaadmaw? Miinwaa d 
2 loodooshaaboo ngodt 
Inaagaans 


gdaa-ziignamaw? B: Esnaa maaba gwiizh tT Aanit ‘i 
‘ge-zaasgokwaadmoonaanh? ead 


iid you fry me an egg? And also pour me a glass of mil 
this little boy! How many eggs do you want me 0 fry for you? (IT) 
sn ni Os ‘egg’; nigo av ‘yes/no question’; gdaa-zaasgokwaadmaw via ind Is+2s 


ans ni meas 0 ‘one cup’; nigwa av ‘yes/no question’; pdas-aignamaw sia 
22s “should 1 pour Y for you (S6)'; Esnaa ay ‘really’; maaba pra 3sProx ‘th 
nzhish na pe) 3sProx ‘bad boy’; Auniish av *how"; mnik ay “many: wuawnodn 


‘barked’; aw pr 3sProx “that 
*how'; dash av ‘then’; 
fay ‘perhaps’; wiya pr inde/ 
ight have come hither’; maage 


sgamgong. 
igiishaach' Gaa na gegoo ggii-yaanziin zhoonyaans Wi 
meally hungry. I haven't eaten sinceT got here to school” 

Me too bad! Didn't you have money that you could eat with (MO) 


ay ‘really’; nbakde vai ind [sam hungry": Gaavlin ov ‘nots ndoongiowiisnst 
neg 1s "1 did not eat; eko-dgoshnaanh vat on Is (CCNI) since Larived's 
i av “here: Kinoomangegamgong ni 0loc ‘at shoal’ Esnaa av ‘really’: 
s/n question’ ggg pr ie "any re 


‘ay “too bad"; Gan ay “not: na av ye 0 
vii ind neg 2s¢0s ‘you (SG) did not have [Neg zhoonysans ni OF ‘mney 


vai conj 2s (CONS) you (sq) could eat” 






Os ‘fork’; gwii-miizhsii via ind 
nsan nid 13(0p) 'my 








 Teplete with many expressions 
d esnaa is often used in this 


pressive adverbs exist as well 











works of Rhodes cited in the bibli 
n g of the fundamentals of the ‘Syntax of Nish 






; thaazhi ay ‘already 
ishalf become a fish’; wa prn 3s? 


broad linguistic gencr- 
LYING FORMS and a bat- 


st analysis of ANIMATE 
m for the plural suffix, 

fith NOUN STEMS to create 
A less abstract analysis 
FFIX can have variable forms 
iy Both approaches have 


1a physical object. Most 
ED from VERBS. Exam- 
Win, ‘[religious] confes- 





‘Of the noun nini, ‘man,’ is /ininj 
‘min, js /ininiw/ or faning 
eakers) This stem has final AW does maven 
NGULAR form, but is present in the PLURAL ninwag, ue in 
a nce 


Singular can be explained b 
Ny ave 
D-FINAL /w/ and /y/. a eS 


















ling & TRANSITIVE VERB form Which casts the SEMANTIC. 
AGENT of EXPERIENCER in the semantic siciteone eee 
Example: Gii-ni-waabmaan Nenbozh bnensan, ‘Nenabush 
‘some birds’ Here Nenabush has the SEMANTIC ROLE of EXPE 
j __ ENCER, and is cast as the ACTOR (MACROROLE) in the verbal re 
CATION, The birds have the semantic role of PATIENT, and. wocatl 
the MACROROLE of GOAL. Compare PASSIVE VOICE, - 


_ Th a TRANSITIVE PREDICATION, the SEMANTIC MACROROLE assoc- 
ted with the initiator of an action, the causer of the action, or the 
‘experiencer of a thought or sensation, For example, in the predica- 
tion, Mooz nwaabmaa, ‘I see a moose; the actor is RST PERSON 
SINGULAR, translated as ‘I.’ The ACTOR MACROROLE often corre= 
‘sponds to the English SUBJECT of ACTIVE VOICE sentences. Compare 
“GOAL. 
» 
In English, a word associated with a NOUN which expresses some 
attribute of the noun, ¢.g., in the phrase red rose, red is an adjective 
‘modifying the noun rose. In Nishnaabemwin, descriptive concepts 
“are expressed by means of DESCRIPTIVE VERBS and PRENOUNS, for 
example, mskvaa(mgad), ‘INsg is red’ (Vil), and msko-disgan, ‘red 
paint’ (NI 
Specifying a SUBORDINATE (DEPENDENT) CLAUSE that is n0t filling a 
basic SEMANTIC ROLE requirement of an associated verb (that iss 
ot a COMPLEMENT), but instead provides auxiliary information such 
‘as the time, manner, or location of the action or event of the main : 
verb. Adjunct clauses are generally ADVERBIAL 1 ature, Example: 
| Ngizhiibii gaa-namid, “Lam itching where ANsg bit me: ST re 
gaa-namid, ‘where ANsg bite, specifies a location relevant ia 
MAIN VERB, ngizhiibii, "Tam itching = Adjunct clauses: Gee ce ys 
have verbs INFLECTED for CONJUNCT ORDER: Compare 


MENT CLAUSE. 















clause, Sentence, or another advert, 
‘of location, time, degree, or MANNER 
Jin the bush,’ witha, “right away 
really. In the sentence Naamkamig 
the term naamkamig, ‘under- 


term 10 refer {0 a PREFIX oF a SUFFIX that is attached! (0 3 
‘s1eM, For example, in nwiisnimi, ‘we (excl.) are eating, both /ni-/ 
ee FIRST PERSON (INDEPENDENT ORDER), and /-mi/, FIRST PERSON PL 
~_RAL(INDEFENDENT ORDER), are affixes, the former a prefix and the 
an fatter a suffix. See PREFIX, SUFFIX, STEM, 
AmMxarioN The process of attaching a PREFIX or SUFFIX 10 STEN 
ArmixeD ——_Atlached as PREFIX or SUFFIX to a STEM. 





nee mi 





ACONSONANT-sound made by momentarily stopping the flow of ay 
sre in the vocal tract, and then releasing it with a short 

(producing a FRICATIVE). The affricates of 

" Nishnasbemwin are /d3/ «j» and /t{/ «ch». Compare STOP, FRICA 

TIVE, NASAL, GLIDE, 

AGENT "The willful, conscious initiator of an action or event, Usually cast in 
the MACROROLE of ACTOR in a TRANSITIVE PREDICATION, and as the 
‘S-ROLE (SUBJECT) of an INTRANSITIVE. For example, in 

__baashkewaad, "shoot AN’ the AGENT is the shooter, as it is in 

‘baashkzige, ‘do shooting” See SEMANTIC ROLE, FORCE 


AGE-STRATIFIED Designating speech forms that show variation on the basis of aze 
For example, among Nishnaabemwin speakers, older speakers ten! 
‘to have richer vocabularies and grammatical structures than you 
‘speakers, due in part to language attrition. 


‘AGREE ‘See AGREEMENT. 













ALVOLAK RIDGE» 1009, 


Gross-indexing between ps 
Parts of speech for Gp, 
: GRAM 
TURES, For example, inthe phrase giv ninwyg, "tree 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN giw reflects ANIMATE anit Re 
MATE (foregrounded) GRAMMATICAL features, The ary en 
NN that this 


with, ninwag, is 3 
RAL PROXIMATE. The PRONOUN thus Rae te laa 


MATICAL FEATURES a the NOUN tha itis modifying, nM 





An intransitive verb having 
WAVING an animate subject, 

abbreviated Al ga a 

The LANGUAGE FAMILY to which Nishnaabemwin belongs. Th 

‘Algonquian family includes the languages Cre, Delaware Micmac 

Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Fox, Menominee, Potawatomi, Naskap, and 

many others, ; 


‘A DIALECT of Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) spoken in Quebec, and 
the adjacent area of Eastern Ontario, 


The Variant forms that a MORPHEME has. For example, -agl, ih 
J-oog/ and /-2/ can be said to be allomorphs of the ANIMATE PLURAL 
SUFFIX appearing on NOUNS; and /miizh/ and /miin/ are allomorphs. 
‘ofthe VTA VERB miinaad, ‘give Y 0 AN’ 


“The variant pronunciations that a given PHONEME can have ina par 
{icular language. For example, two of the allophones of // in Nish- 
naabemwin are [g] and [k], the latter being the pronunciation of /p/ 
at the end of a word or before a VOICELESS CONSONANT, Por exim= 
plein the word waagosh, ‘fox,’ the phoneme /e/ has the allophone 

{eg}, as opposed to its pronunciation in waagshan, ‘fox (obw)’ where 
it shows the allophone [k]. 


Pertaining to ALLOPHONES. 


Referring ta a CONSONANT sound pronounced by PUnINE the tongue 
Lip on the bony ridge behind the upper front tecth. For examples 
Jaf and /Al-as pronounced by many Nishnaabemwin speakers 


‘ont teeth, where the tongue tip is 


y ge behind the upper fr 
A ial prey cutating the CONSONANTS 1 


located for many speakers in articul 
Tad. Isl, and Io. 









lon between the 


eds by breaking 
For example, the 






orc SSES OF NOUNS, the 
yin the animate grammatical 
at living things, including 


N PHRASE or other expression 
another. In normal conversa 


‘general PRONOUNS and VER 
at is used to identify some 

jent PRONOUN or INFLEC 
ference properly identified. 
tify a character at the begin: 

lin man,’ and afterwards use 
‘same individual, In order 
ons are referring to, how 












AMOTTRARY = 1011 

jignating a process that reduces the 
VERB by taking away the GOAL M1, 

a IACRO} 

B becomes INTRANSITIVE, since the Leary 


ified. Called ANTIPASSIVE because 


umber of. capa 


‘A general term referring to the various SEMANTIC ROLES oft 

re Not AGENTS, EXPERIENCERS oF PATIENTS, but cst 
IPIENTS and BENEFACTIVES. While the patient is often the det 
IANTIC ROLE to be associated with the GOAL, ‘many languag : 
we rules which allow the “promotion” of human apleaaaits 
AMACROROLE) status of GOAL, as in English, I gave Myrna a book, 
‘where the RECIPIENT Myrna is in the position of a DIRECT OBJECT 
“(the English equivalent of a goal) In Nishnaabemwin promotion of 

human APPLICATIVES is largely obligatory, so transfer verbs are 

almost always VTA if a RECIPIENT is mentioned, 














‘To promote an APPLICATIVE to the MACROROLE of GOAL. See APPLI- 
CATIVE. 


grammatical construction involving two nominals used together 10 
refer to the same entity, such as wiinwaa Nishnaabeg, “they, the 
Indians.” 


“A linguistic relationship between form and meaning is arbitrary if 
© the relationship is based on convention rather than on any formal 
iconic) correspondence between the objects, The relationship 
‘between the pronunciation and meaning ‘of words is mostly arbitrary, 
"in human language. For example, the words mik and beaver bear n0, 
principled or structured relaionship tothe animal, so that ones ; 
Rot say that one word is in some way amore “natural” Way 10 desi 

hate it, However, the name gaagaagi for ‘crow’ or “raven” is N04 

“arbitrary, because the name in some way actually reseanbles a fear 

"ture of the object, namely, the sound it makes 












il, OF Stale is cast— in Nish 
it beginning or ending. 
language for focussing on 


and PRETERIT 
action. See MODE. 


‘another either in whole or 
Osh, ‘fox,’ DEVOICES to 
adjacent to a voice 


placed relatively 
abemwin are /a/, 


which the tongue body is 
‘pronounce the vowel. See 


0 the form that a given mor 
EFI) 
fal Of & noun is formed by adding » 
& Serves as the base for the operation 
HOSYNTACTIC WORD, STEM 








BODY PART TERM = 1013 


‘Accounting system that 
OCS 10 five and then 
Six as five plus one. There are vestiges it 


‘SAMS over treating. 
~ bemwin. Another term for this is qui 


Such a system in Nishnaa- 

Nenary. See BASE TEN. 

A form of a word in which all Mon, 

basic shapes. For example, the base form Haas ee 

“Teaving,’is /Sagoshin+w+ag/, which then undergoes Monon bee 
‘and MORPHOLOGICAL RULES to derive the et Set oa 

A counting system that goes to ten and then “starts aver” 


eleven as ten plus one. Ths isthe basic system presently i effect in 


treating 


| Nishnaabemwin and in English, though there is evidence in Nih 


naabemwin that it long ago also had a BASE FIVE system, 


see STEM 


‘An expression or construction involving the undertaking of an action 
for the benefit of another, such as zhizmany, ‘make something for $0? 
(VTA). In Nishnaaberwin all benefactive verbs are VTA, 


A SEMANTIC ROLE, that of the person(s) benefitting from the actions 
‘of another, the one for whom something is done. Since beneficiaries 
‘are almost always human, and Nishnaabemwin grammar gives 
prominence to humans, beneficiaries are usually cast in the MAC: 
ROROLE of GOAL. 


Of CONSONANT sounds, articulated by putting the lips together, In 
Nishnaabemwin, the bilabial consonants are hv and wh 


A situation in which individuals speak more than one language 
Change to a language often comes from the influence of languages 
through bilingualism. Most Nishnaabemwin speakers are bilingual, 
‘Speaking English and Nishnaabemwin. This results much BOR: 
ROWING from English 





fy apart of the boy, such as aka "ty eRe 
ee for Boas mos all DENENDENT NOUNS 


‘ornzid, ‘my foot.” Body part terms are a 
in Nishnaabemwin. They also have MmDIAL forms that — i 
body part descriptive verbs, such as smmnorgacite “have Bice eR 
(VAI), with medial /-gaad/, “lee and other verbs. 






item Of vocabulary from, 
example, English has 
‘some Algonquian 
d the word truck 
in Nishnaabem 


ed into Nishnaabem. 
ative to borrowing is 


bunt as Opposed to a ranking, 


Answi, ‘three.’ Compare ORD 


which are spoken, or were histori 
iy Of the Great Lakes, and in the Sub-Arc 
ntral Algonquian language. 


G. The process of slow language varia 
ext, creating close similarity 

, but increasing divergence as com 

ayesy cominion phenomenon in aborigi 


Loum 
showing INITIAL CHANGE (and CONIUNCT INFLECTION 
ly applies to conjuncts), For example, the see 
i) Pi dash gil-befewityaan, 
*(but) when T stood up, we capsized,’ is in 
first, PLAIN CONTUNCT. Compare PLAIN 










1A dialect of ANISHINAABEM 
Minnesota and adjacent areas. 2, Referr 
Cs i -2, Referring 
_Anishinaabemowin historically spoken in Michreg ona OF 
Chippewa people relocated 10 Canada inthe nnn 
constitute one of the sub-dialects of Nidhombesemn apa 


1OWIN (Ojibwe) 









~Ofall the many INFLECTIONS that a Noun 
Usted asa main enry in the dictionary iscalea eget 
for example, most NOUNS are listed in their HRst re 
PROXIMATE form, such as kwe, 
Awewag, oF an OBVIATIVE, kwewan, 
















‘See NOUN CLASSES, 


A MEDIAL that is a CLASSIFIER, such as /-eg-/ in dhwegad, 
1 “he 
(of cloth) (vi), pa . 


A number with a classifier attached, as in beshgwaabik, ‘one (metal) 
‘object,’ which has classifier /aabik/ attached 10 bechig, ‘one? 


A linguistic clement that classifies NOUNS into SEMANTIC categories. 
In Nishnaabemwin, there are several classifiers, such as /aabligh, 
*stringlike,’ as in dkwaabiigad, ‘be short (of strings)’ Other classile 
ers include /aabik/, ‘inorganic solid,’ /aatig), “organic solid, fig, egh 
“elothlike,’ and /minag/, ‘round, berrylike” 





'A VERS with its associated ADVERBS and NOMINALS, A simple sen 
fence may have only one clause, while a complex sentence usually 
has more than one. 





A PARTICLE or other ADVERBIAL word that fuses PHONOLOGICALLY 
with an adjacent word. Clitcs in Nishnaabemwin include dash and 
go, among others 


{A group of two or more CONSONANTS 


‘See COALESCENCE 










process which takes two sep, 
them together into a single 


that come from the same word in, 
‘the Cree word amisk and the 


in the language. For exam 
bembizod, “that (ANsy) which, 
Nishnaabemwin speakers. An 


defined as involving a speaker 
PERSON), and topics of con: 


ge appropriately in different social 
es or ends. Compare GRAM. 


ed by the speakers of a particular com. 
YAGES and DIALECTS are spoken, and 


itly compare things, or 
" to another. For example, in English 
ADJECTIVES to make a comparative form 
Some Nishnaabemwin speakers use wu) 
® constructions, 


od of historical language study that compares 
to determine their common ancestry. Thi 
n finding systematic phonological correlations 





Serve as GOALS of TRANSITIVE 








SONMCATENTaRL 19 


A PHONOLOGICAL PROCESS, in wh 
Gbleted becomes lengthened, to compensator ne Joss of 
8 ofthe 


deleted segment. For exam 

é Pe, the form, mn 3 
iFoflen analyzed as having abasic seve ma tt NE 
Bind the /m/ of the THEME SUFFIX /-amv/ is deleted bell sie 
ing /n/, and to compensate forthe oss of this seomea  oUm 
of the theme sign lengthens to fa Ben the her 


hich a sound adjacent to ‘one that iy 


Referring to something that com 


ipletes another 
‘most frequently in reference to thing. In grammar, 


NOUN PHRASES and CLAUSES: that 


a VERBS. Example: Giiew 
Zhaabiliismoozoon, ‘Won swans! has conpeamnn 


il-Wwaabmaan the NOUN (PHRASE) moozoon; i 
[Rogeran gii-ni-boontaad], ‘Mary said that Heal si 
SENTENTIAL COMPLEMENT of gii-dbaajma, the materia init 
In Nishnaabemwin, complement clauses of verbs of speaking often 
do not appear as the goal of the verb, because the person addrewed 
is made the explicit grammatical goal. See also ADJUNCT CLAUSE. 


A’sentence containing more than one VERN, that is, a muli-clausal 
$entence. See CLAUSE. 


1. A Word made up of two or more independent stems, such as 
bzhiki-wiiyaas, “beef, which contains bzhiki, ‘cow,’ and wilyaas, 
*meat.’ 2. Any expression that consists of tWo or mote of the same 
type of elements joined together, c.g. giv waabgan-pwoagnag 
mmiinwaa seman, ‘those clay pipes and tobacco, which joins 
Together two nouns. 


‘A noun that refers to physical objects, including living beings as 
‘well as inanimate objects. Compare ABSTRACT NOUN, 


‘A clause expressing a condition, typically, in Nishnaabemwin with 
glishpin, “if? Example: Giishpin bwaa-ndamtaayaambsanh, 
ndaa-gii-zhaa, “If | weren't busy. I'd go there 


INFLECTIONAL forms of a verbs use 


‘An orderly presentation of the ; 
RSON and NUMBER categories: See 


ally organized acconding to PE 
PARADIGM. 


MS on VERBS for indicating the 
NUMBER, GENDER, and OBviA 
onjunict order system is used 
; asking who, what, when 
ihe verb is part of a sentence that 
ition, location, or time of the main 
sniy favs Hf Lat..." is conjunct 








i-niizh, ‘twelve’; 2. A part of 
|clauses together, such as English and 
bemwin terms are usually classi 


s somewhat misleading. 





classes of sounds in language, the other beiny 

‘are generally produced by obstructing the flow 
langs in particular ways at particular locations. Con 
n ified on the basis of their PLACE OF ARTICULATION 
MANNER. T \TION, and the STATE OF THE GLOTTIS (VOICED 
‘OF UNVOICED), The basic classes of consonants in Nishnaabemwin 
‘are STOPS, FRICATIVE, AFFRICATES, NASALS, and GLIDES. 
CONSONANT See CLUSTER. 
CLUSTER 
CONSTITUENT Any identifiable unit within a SYNTACTIC structural complex. Con- 
Stituients are different at different levels within a structure. For exam 
ple, the expression niizh kwewag, ‘two women,’ can be considered a 
NOUN PHRASE constituent, itself consisting of two constituents, 
niizh, "two, a number, and kwewag, ‘women,’ a noun. In the sen. 
lence Miizh kwewag gii-ni-giiwewag, ‘Two women went home,” 
nlizh kwewag is a noun phrase (constituent) of the whole sentence 


aed Tea oer (possibly) a VERB PHRASE. See also CONSTITL 





CONSTITUENCY — In SYNTAX, refers to an account of the words and phrases that make 


hee larger syntactic unit. For example, a NOUN PHRASE in Nishnaa- 
peel Can have as constituents (members) a DEMONSTRATIVE 
ONOUN, A NUMBER, a HEAD NOUN, and a RELATIVE CLAUSE 





A special form of a noun reflect 
object being referred to, comen 
missive altitudes, such as ‘just an o 

5 [ st an ordinary one,’ 
or ‘any old.’ An example is truckoonh, spn 
temptives should be distinguis 
are formed by adding 


ting the speaker’ at 


icing vaguely ep nt 


ALIVE OF digs 
"great value? 


SUFFIX 10 & NOUN base 


AA question that asks for information other than asim 
no(gaawii(n)), such as who, what, where, when, wh hoa ent 
many questions. Such questions in Nshnasbemin nena 
tion word at the beginning ofthe sentence, andthe verb har oa 
JUNCT ORDER INFLECTION. For example: Wenesh gaa lobe 


*Who fell into the water?" Compare Yes/No Question 


The physical and social setting in which speech takes place, includ 


ing the particular time, the particular place, and the particular partic. 
ipants. Compare TEXTUAL CONTEXT 


Putting two (or more) related things together, uch asin the expres 
sion bkwezhgan miinwaa doodooshaaboo, ‘bread and milk 


A language that is the descendent of an earlier (mother) language 
‘Two languages that descend from the same language are said to be 
SISTER LANGUAGES, for example, Ojibwe and Cree are daughter lan- 
Buages of Proto-Algonquian, and sisters of each other. 


Constituting the basic, most commonly used form of a grammatical 
¢lement. For example, for many speakers of Nishnaabemwin, doo-/ 
has become the default form of the THIRD PERSON PREFIX. 


A METRICAL FOOT consisting of a single syllable, usually containing 
ALONG VOWEL. For example, the word emkwaan, ‘spoon! begins 
With a defective foot consisting of the syllable fen 


An adverb that expresses the idea of “how much.” of ‘10 wha 
extent.” Examples: cam, ‘too much,'nibwa, "aot. much 


sical COMER 
‘A word which relates an utterance to a particular phy 


essee, people and 
Including references wo the speaker theadesss UT 
objects in the physical context, and the time and os me 
{or writing). Common deictic forms ERSONAL 
DEMONSTRATIVES. 





are Pi 
















be carried out at a later time, such 
“Come over tomorrow.’ Compare 


his (anim.),’ or giv, “those (anim.), 
‘basis of their closeness (proximity) to 
often the speaker's location. Demonstrative 

-closet proximity to the speaker are said to be 

‘confused with PROXIMATE), those further away 


DENOMINAL Referring to any morphological process that takes a noun as a base 





‘and produces a ‘of a different part of speech, in Nishnaabem: 
eer ee treats ech of being, such as siniiwi 
*be(come) a man.” 


DENTAL. Referring to a CONSONANT articulated roughly in the arca behind the 
upper front teeth, for example /A/ and /V for some Nishnaabemwin 


‘speakers, 


eoNTIC Referring to modals that express permission and obligation, as 19 
English you may leave now (permission) or you must leave now 
(obligation), Compare EPISTEMIC, 


DEPARTICIPIAL — Nouns formed from intransitive verbs by the application of initial 

‘NOUNS ‘change, and the addition of a contemptive suffix, ¢.g., dekaashiinh, 
"tourist from vai dkaashi, "be carefree, have fun.’ These nouns are 
‘more noun-like than regular participles in lacking all verbal inflec 
‘tion, See PARTICIPLE, 


DEPENDINT A CLAUSE that cannot stand alone as a fully-formed sentence by 

CLAUSE itself. For example, in the complex sentence Miinwau dash gaa 
86800 waa-zhichged iw wit-zaagdooded, “There was nothing he 
could do to craw! out,’ the dependent clause is iw wii-zaagdooded. 
“that he eraw! out,’ which would not ordinarily be used by itself 
Also called a SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. 

pied i reg nba NOUN that requies a possesso. such as nkaad, ‘my 

ingwis, ‘my son. In Nishnaabemwin, mast BODY PART 

‘TERMS and terms for relations (KINSHIP TERMS) are dependent 
‘Nouns. Compate INDEPENDENT NOUN, 





DIALECT CHAINING « 1021 


1, The process of applying all 
(base form) of a word in order 
in a person's memory to the ac 
Referring to the process of cre 
guage. 


plicable rules tothe base fo 

}0 move from an abstract shape F 
‘ually pronounced form of wade 
ating new words (stems) nthe lan. 


To take a STEM and add AFFIXES which produce. new 
Significantly in either meaning, pat of speech or be 
example, the SUFFIX /-magad/ can be added ta Vay prin ay 
Corresponding Vil verbs, asin kidoomgad, TNs sas! fram vay 
Whido, ‘say, speak’ : 


differing 


from Vat 


‘A Nishnaabemwin verb which describes «person or thing, forexam 
ple, biinzi, ‘ANsg is clean, and geaan'gaade, 
are both descriptive verbs 





"ANSg has long legs, 





Expressing a desire. See VOLITIONAL 


To make a TRANSITIVE VERB into an INTRANSITIVE by eliminating 
‘One Of its SEMANTIC ROLES. Specific DETRANSITIVIZING processes, 
have their own names, such as PASSIVE and ANTIPASSIVE. 


Referring to something that has been changed from being a VERB 
nto something else. For example, bboon, ‘be winte 
Verb, but bboon can also be used as a noun, in which c 

Called a DEVERBAL NOUN, as opposed ta say, mik, "beaver which 
has not been changed from a verb into a noun, and so is not dever: 


bal. 





‘A phonological (sound) process whereby a normally VOICED sound 
becomes voiceless. For example, the PHONEMES /b/, WY, Io), dad, abv 
‘and /j/ are all DEVOICED at the end of a word in Nishnaaberwin, and 
Are thus pronounced as (p], (th {k), {8} {sh and fehl, respectively 


A regional VARIETY of a language, often identified by name, such as 


Chippewa or Odawa. 


‘See CHAINING. 











DIRECTIONAL 


DISJOINT. 


DISJUNCTION 


DISTAL, 


DISTINCTIVE 
SOUNDS 


quotes the very words of the speaker, with 
Mii dash gaa-naad aw mshkikiiwnini, [Gego 
10 Do not feel that way about it") 


‘Designating a small set of MORPHEMES that appear in both PREVER’s 
and ROOT form, and specify the direction of a verbal action in some 
“way. Some direc ‘towards speaker’ (root 
Joiid/), ni-, ‘away from speaker’ (root /anim/), bbaa-, ‘around’ (root 
‘Peabaami), and 00-, "go and...” 


‘A requirement on the relationship between the fillers of the SEMAN 
TIC ROLES of VERAS in Nishnaabemwin, which requires that they be 
GRAMMATICALLY differentiable in crucial ways. FigsT and SECOND 
PERSON fillers must be completely different; THIRD PERSON fillers 
‘must differ in GENDER Or OBVIATION, So, for example, one cannot 
‘say the equivalent of “I see us,” because the NOMINAL. ‘us’ would 
include reference 0 ‘1 














Contrasting (wo or more things, as in, Bezhig na maage nich? 
“One, or two? 


Designating a demonstrative pronoun that refers to objects at a sec 
‘ond degree of distance from the speaker. For example. in Nishniaabe 
Mwin, the PROXIMAL INANIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE is maanida (or 
ow), and the DISTAL is iw (also wi), 


‘Those sounds in a language which are used crucially to distinguish 

inven meaning. For example, in Nishnaabemwin, / 

re distinct sounds, as can be seen from the words raw” 
se laughs in such a way, and naabi, ‘ANsg looks (somewher: 





EMrHtamic« 1993 


Number terms that indicate bo 
bebezhig, ‘one by one, one sie eet ie glen suchas 
ch Wo bytWo1 two each: 
Designating a verb, such as miinaad, 
‘objects, a SECONDARY OBJECT (in the 
given) and a PRIMARY OBFECT (in the 


BIVEY 10 AN} which has two 
case of milnaad, what jg 
ase of mlinaad, the recipient) 
1. One of four MODES of Nishnaabemwin 
indicate information either about the time 
Speaker's certainty that a statement being made is tue. ork 
example, in wiisnidig, ‘ANsg must be eating: the ee sie 
An assertion, but allowing for the possibility that i isnt wma aa 
IS indicating some doubt about the realty of the assertion. Th ei 
dubitative. 2, Characterizing a particle that indicates doubs, aie 
gnimaa, ‘maybe.” a 


‘endings On VERBS that 
Of an action, oF the 





‘Sce PRETERIT DUBITATIVE 


A PRONOUN such as wegwen(h), ‘someone or other, something or 
‘other, which is used in contexts of doubt and/or uncertainty 


LDummy subject. In English, all main verbs must have a ORAM, 
MATICAL SUBJECT, even when they logically do not have one, asin 
weather and date expressions. In such cases, English uses the pro- 
HOUN if, as in ‘it’s raining,’ or “it’s Tuesday.’ Nishnaabemwin wses 
IMPERSONAL VERBS {0 express many meanings similar o those in 
Which English uses the dummy subject, it, In these cases Nishnaabe 
mWin has a dummy INFLECTIONAL subject. 2. Any inherently mean 
Ingless element that occurs on the basis of structural requirements: 





‘A sub-group of the ALGONQUIAN language family, which includes 
Delaware, Micmac, Malecite-Passamaquoddy, Natick, and many 
‘other languages 


Designating a group of ADVERBIAL PARTICLES ‘used (0 mark wi 
i yon emphatic part 
Sis Of particular words or phrases, The most common mphatic p 
Gles are ga (also go), naa, sa, and dash. 








EPISTEMIC 


EQUATION 


ERGATIVE 


EXCLUSIVE 


EXCRESCENT 
NASAL 


EXISTENTIAL 


v ataches to a word precedi ‘often reducing by 
osing some-of its ments, Forexample, in English, the word rior is 
Finer enctte to do, producing don't. In Nishnaalbemwin, the word 
dashis often encliticized to the word that precedes it, for example 


‘mish (also spelled sli-sh), from mii dash. 
‘Toatwch something to preceding word as a CLITIC, See EXcLinic 


‘A SUF, oF more particularly, a grouping of all the suffixes on 
‘word taken together as a unit, See SUFFIX. 


{A phonological process in which a vowel is added in order to sepa 
rate wo vowels, or a consonant is added in ‘order to separate (wo 
vowels. For example, /y/ is sometimes added between a vowel-final 
hase and the conjunct suffix /-aan/, ‘Ist person, asin 
boodweyaan(h), (when) Lmake a fire.’ 





Referring to modals that express possibilty or certainty, as in 
English ir might be raining (possibility), or it must be raining (vex 
tainty). Compare DEONTIC. 


Considering two things equal, as in naasaab aapiiimigdoon nanda 
mkakoon, ‘these boxes weigh the same.’ 


Designating any structural contrast which groups the subject of an 
intransitive verb and the object of a transitive verb together (as abso 
Tutives), in distinction to the subject of a transitive (as ergative), 


‘A distinction made in FIRST PERSON PLURAL. First person plural 
exclusive excludes the person being spoken (o (the SECOND PER 
SON), a8 in nwiisnimi(n), “we (but not you) are eating,’ or 
ndaansinaa(n), ‘our (which doesn't include you) daughter.” Com 
pare INCLUSIVE, 


A nasal consonant that is inserted in certain well-defined phonologt 
al contexts, such as the [n] in nDebid, a common Nishnaabemwin 
pronunciation of English David, 


Any predicate or prediication that asserts the existence of an entity «t 
4 particular time or place, or generally, e.g, Yaa gwa Gzhe-nnidoo 
“There is a God." (MC); Gye go games wii-yaanoon, 
‘sgWejkandiwnan. ‘Also there will be games and races.’ (AMI7 5) 





FINAL SHOR 





OWEL AND g 
AO CLG eam «1095 
Designating compounds and 


Internal HEADs, For example, 
nally headed, having kik, 


other expres 

ss sion tht Jo nt hae 
a = ik, “cooking boii: 
nally Sits head: ¢ ; 
pai ings kh mookmaan, ‘Amey, 
inanimate and cannot serve as the head of an an Mis 
ni an animate compound 








‘The SEMANTIC ROLE of the perceiver or underpn 

involuntary, of some stimulus, such asa sight (au on 
taste, or a thought. All verbs of perception have creas 
Actors, as in mnomaandan, ‘sme IN and tikes Taye 


inden 


A very general term that is usually used to group togethe 

guage elements that share a propery. For kampl, them 
expression could be used to specify various kinds of eontmuctrnres 
Nishnaabemwin that have NUMBERS in them, such sa puaasteny 
an independent number WORD, together with aPRENOUN pean 
combination —o 


A PARTICLE such as oonh or otaayaa that is used to express an emo- 
fional reaction to a statement or situation 


The longer forms of PERSON PREFIXES, containing /d/ and a follow 


ing VOWEL, such as ndoo-, gdoo-, and doo-. See PERSON PREFIX. 





Referring to any English word or expression that can have assoc 
Aled with it the PRONOUN she, that is, an expression that is grammat 
ically treated as female. This category has little relevance to 
Nishnaabemwin grammar, since the GRAMMATICAL GENDER con 
Trast is ANIMATE and INANIMATE 


‘The last element in the basic structure of a word, usually defining its 
PART OF SPEECH. For example, in minwenim, “Hike AN, the final is 
Jenim/, Finals may be CONCRETE or ABSTRACT. 


‘A PHONOLOGICAL RULE specifying that final SHORT VOWELS and 
GLIDES (/w/ and /y/) are deleted atthe end of a word, For examples 
Ihe basic verb /wiisini/ shows the deletion of is final tort vowel in 
the form nwiisin, ‘Iam eating’ ; the noun meaning ‘man has a STEM 
Shape /aniniw/, but its FINAL /w/is deleted in PROXIMATE SINGU 
LAR form, nini. 


























FORMAL 


FOUKTH PERSON: 


FRICATIVE 


FRONT 


of person, refers to the speaker. For 
‘person pronoun, because it refers 


verb form nwiisin, ‘Lam eating,” has a first 


tions, referring to those that 
{oa particular constituent. See 


‘anotionally INANIMATE (meaning not 
tou or other spinit being) entity which exeris 
jut without willful intent, For example 
Bgive AN astomach ache,’ has a fore 


. which makes someone sick. Se 





© AGENT 


1, Any identifiable element in a language. For example, wiisvin 
gwiisin, and witsnijaanh are all forms in Nishnaabemwin, 2 Pro 
‘nuneiation or structural patterning as opposed (o meaning or func 
Won. 


‘1, More commonly in linguistics, concerning the form of a linguistic 
element, as opposed to how it is used (its function) or its meaning 2 
Designating a social act, such as speaking, that is regulated on the 
‘basis of explicit convention rather than spontaneity. See NOTIONAL 


Characterizing CONSONANTS that are made with relatively greater 
force. The VOICELESS consonants of Nishnaabemwin are sometimes 
Said to be fortis. Compare LENIS. 


Aterm often sometimes used fo designate the OBVIATIVE, to distin 
‘guish it from the PROXIMATE THIRD PERSON. Seo OBVIATION 


‘A CONSONANT sound made by channeling the flow of air through a 
‘harrow passage and ereating turbulence in the airstream. The {rica 
(ives of Nishnaabemwin are /z, s, 3, {/ (standardly spelled «2 s cl 
ssh), See STOP, AFFRICATE, NASAL, GLIDE. 


piste’ ig VOWEL produced with the tongue placed relative! 
in the mouth. The front vowels of Nishnaabemwin are /: 
Till, and fel. See also CENTRAL, BACK. 





GOWN «1037 
Having to do with how a grammatical form is 

Grammatical purpose it serves, Any given i ‘Used, that is, whay 
associated function, and different forms eae form has an 

For example, the SUFFIX /-wag/ found on ane " sa 

: ¢ verbs, 

ngamwag, 'ANpl are singing, functions io india tha he 

Of the verb is ANIMATE THIRD PERSON PLURAL lat the SUBIECT 
the MAIN VERB in a sentence + and that the verb js 


ime function, 


Usually refers to a doubted eonsc 

consonant, 

priority. In Nishnaabemwin, two len ie mang Engl gp 
; ; s consonants made adi 

SYNCOPE often sound like their fortis correspondent eg bse ty 

in gga- (from /gi/, second person prefix and /ga/fuun ora 


1 Hf 
ike (k] to some speakers, and this sequence is cee ee 


aka». 


1, Referring to the grammatical system of NOUN CLASSES in Nish 
ngabemwin, ANIMATE and INANIMATE, 2. Referring to a 
socially-defined differences between males and females ina socie 
which always includes patterns of language use He 





‘An ADVERB that specifies an amount, but without making reference 
10 a specific number, Examples: kina, ‘al’ and aanin(d), ‘some 


Verbs that carry special INFLECTION to indicate tha they refer to 
eneral activity rather than to a specific individual or individuals 
For example, Eshkam znagad wii-debnaming iw waa-boodweng. ‘It 
is getting harder and harder to obtain firewood: (AMIS.15)Hete the 
reference is to the general situation, and there are special inflections 
to indicate the generality 


Classification of languages on the basis of common ancesty Over 
time a language may come to be spoken by groups solaed from 
‘each other, and cach group may show different innovations in thet 
speech, ultimately resulting in different languages Genetic classifi 
‘Gation seeks to trace the processes of innovation n individual Tan 


guages back (0 a common ancestor 


‘un clement functioning as anon 


glish, a verbal noun, that Is 
Ene nas in Swing 18 


but formed from a verb by adding suffix /+ 
good exercise. Nishnaabemwin makes simi 
NOMINALIZER /-win/ swim 
mwin PARTICIPLES are verbs used 


Jar constructions with 


1 Also, Nishibe 
as in bgizowin, fn 





fas nouns 












{by gliding the tongue to an 

L. The glides of Nishnaabemwin, 
ly related (0 the vowels /o, oc/ 
vowels /i, ii/. 


OF sentence, representing the 
bo s Glosses are commonly 
GLOTTAL Vicinity of the VOCAL CORDS. The 
GLOTTAL STOP, is made so. 
GLOTTAL STOP Nishnaabemwin, made by drawing 
y t for a moment, and temporarily 
[stop is spelled with the letter «lh» 
cLornis 
GOAL 


‘the MACROROLE associated with the 
4 in Mik ndayan wwaabmaan, 
ndayan, ‘my dog,’ is the goal of 


ORAMMAR —_I:The system of forms and rules that speakers of a language make 


bee eS 2. A written account 
seo deo hg 


GRAMMATICAL — Knowledge of the grammar of a lan, 
he gra iguage (in the sense of I. in the 
COMPETENCE receding entry), including the patterns of PRONUNCIATION, 
Ht My INFLECTION, SYNTAX, and some aspects of 
hy j pects of mean 
Mpa dge must be distinguished from COMMUNICATIVE 


GRAMMATICAL A system thot 
HIKKARCHY. re enamel tione in some way. In Algonquian 
Fe ‘Prominent grammatical hierarchy is the TOPICALITY 








WexDwons» jong 


Any recognizable patterned behaviour in| 

not random collections of information, tat Hee 
patterning in the ways that they work Rees 
ORDER of Nishnaabemwin verb inflection, fs 
OF PERSON, NUMBER and OBvtATON ca 
tion indicated by a different combination of sup eae 
specific STRUCTURAL stots. apa 


ge. Languages are 
ead show immense 
imple, in the CONIUNcy 
Ire 8 a limited number 


Designating a set of syntactic roles 

MENTS filing the SMANTIc ROLES of vey ene aE 
tor). The most common grammatical elaionsar tho (eee 
object, and indirect object. These relations are notas eae 
Nishnaabemwin as they are in English, In Nikon eat ‘ 
SEMANTIC MACROROLES of ACTOR, GOAL, and S-ROLE rea 
more prominent, since these roles are explicitly marked on he Ving 
With INFLECTIONS. 





Properties of a REFERENT that are coded in the grammar ofa lan 
guage. For example. in English, the property of (tmosily) sexual gens 
der is coded in PRONOUNS such as he, she, and its his propeny of 
Teferents is not coded in Nishnaabemwin, but properties of gram- 
matical ANIMACY are. Languages vary as to which properties are 
Central to their grammars 








The hard portion of the roof of the mouth, where PALATAL sounds 
are made. 


1, In @ SYNTACTIC construction such as a PHRASE of CLAUST. the 
‘central element around which the phrase or clause is organized. For 
example, in niizh kwewag, ‘two women, the NOUN kwewag i the 
hhead: in the clause Semaan gii-miinaawag kiwenciinyag, ‘he old 
men were given tobacco, the head isthe VERN glimiinaawan, hey 
were given,’ 2, The main component of a word 


ord) that is used to list it inthe dictionary 


‘The form of a lexeme (wi 
to has many dil 


For example, the verb trans! 
ferent forms in Nishnaabemwin. 
Hmiin'goo, ete,, but the form itis listed 
Tlinaad, the CONTUNCT THIRD PERSON SINGULAR 
‘ON THIRD PERSON OBVIATIVE See also crt ATION FORM 


ated as “give, in Englis 
including rmiinad, nonin 
J under in the dictionary’ Is 

RONIMATE WUE 








IMPERSONAL 


INANIMATE 


INANIMATE 
INTRANSITIVE, 
VER 


MID, of LOW, 





IF (FIRST PERSON), thus indicating 
“let's eat!" 


ry, sentence patterning and style. 


abla seve 
ae eT PRITPR TM naleibject, In this work, usu 
ally abbreviated va, 


Ting K commands that are (0 be carried out immediately, sucty 
asi ‘eat!’ Compare DELAYED MODE. 


: mig 
One of thre inflectional Systems On VERBS for indicating the gram 
matical properties (PERSON, NUMBER, GENDER, and OBVIATION) of 
ACTORS ind GOALS. The imperative order system is used to give 
‘commands, for example, bi-wiisnin!, "come and cat,’ is an impera 
live form, See also ORDER; CONJUNCT ORDER; IMPERATIVE ORDER 


A Vit verb that does not usually have an overt SUBJECT, such as 
-shpaagnagaa, ‘be high snow.’ Many verbs describing. yeograplical 
and weather conditions are impersonal, 





SoS pecaneatel GENDERS, OF NOUN CLASSES, of Nishnaabe 
ae e other being ANIMATE, Membership in the inanimate 
rt ela lass is largely based on meaning. in that non-living 
ae As objects of manufacture and natural ‘non-living. 

ings are included in it, 


A verbs, 
saan Having a single SEMANTIC ROLE (and thus being 
ject. vi In which the role must be filled by an INANIMATE sub- 





'NOFPENDIE noe «19H 


Rocusing ‘on the beginning of an ACHON, event, 6 
into it. OF S1AI¢, oF transition 


See INCEPTIVE 


A distinction made in FIRST PERSON PLUMAL. Fin 

Inclusive includes the person being spoken tothe senny ent 

in gwiisnimi(n), ‘we (including you) are eaing? or seg 
“our (including your) daughter’ Compare excuse, al 


The process of putting one thing inside of another, ypclly in N 
a5 in naadsabii, ‘fetch one's net, which has sab, ‘net inca a 
Within the verb. Incorporation is often a form of BackoRovong 


A construction in which an anonymous possessor is specified ona 
noun, Used only with dependent nouns when the possessor isnot 
Known or not important. For example, kad, 'a leg, as opposed to 
nkaad, ‘my leg’ (where the possessor is niln,“ne') or gkaad, ‘your 
Teg,’ (where the possessor is g/in, “you'), See POSSESSION 


The PRONOUNS waya (Wiya), ‘someone, anyone,’ and gegoo(n), 
‘something, anything’ 


‘A noun that does not require a POSSESSOR, but may optionally have 
fone. For example, jiimaan, ‘boat,’ can be used without specification 
‘Of a possessor, as in Jiimaan nwaabndaan, "| see a boat’ or witha 
Specified possessor, as in Njiimaan nwaabndaan,‘t see my boat! 
Other than BODY PART TERMS and KINSHIP and mavital relations it 
Nishnaabemwin, most nouns are independent. Compare DUPENDENT 
NOUN, 


One of three inflectional systems on VERBS for indicating the gram: 
matical properties (PERSON, NUMBER, GENDER, and OWVIATION) of 
"ACTORS and GOALS. The independent or 
Verb is the main verb of the sentence, for example, Nongo mihins 
“im eating now" is independent. See ORDER; CONJUNCT ‘ORDER: 


IMPERATIVE ORDER. 


der system is used when the 





Hwo daughter languages indepen- 


fon the basis of structural pressures 

mother language. Thus, two widely separated 
jay shaw similar developments over time thax 
‘continued close contact between the lan 










w the presence of a property. For 


INDEX 

{§ are INDEXED for PLURALITY, by 
INDICATIVE, 
MOOD: 
INDIRECT cried speech or thought which does not represent the actual 
‘SPEECH rords spoken ¢ but rather adjusts the quotation to some 


‘reference point other than the original, for example, (Rogeran 

god) git-nendam Maanii. ‘Mary thought (that Roger loved 
her)" the actual thought would be Roger nzaaghie, 
“Roger loves me,’ but the quotation has been made indirect by shift 
‘ing it (o third person, in which case Roger is made obviative 


INFLECTION J. Any PREFIX or SUFFIX added 10 a word to indicate some grammat 
ical meaning, for example, zhiishiibag, ‘ducks,’ has an inflectional 
“sulfix -ag, meaning ANIMATE PLURAL. 2. The system of PREFIXES 
‘and SUFFIXES in a language which is used to signal grammatical 


‘information. 
INFLECTIONAL A passive that operates on a derivationally tra 
ly transitive verb, producing 
PASSIVE ‘an inflectional intransitive that has a transitive THEME SION. ¢.¢ 


nwaabmigoo, Lam seen,’ or waabamaa, ‘ANs; : 
ji fi sg is seen,’ from VIA 
‘stem /waabamn/, "See AN’ Compare LEXICAL PASSIVE 


prc ‘The inventory and configuration of PREFIXES and SUFFIXES in a lon 

YSTEM, ‘Buage used to signal grammatical information, 

INHERENT A noun that represents a substance 

ime OF objects that are usually 
Teletred to with plural reference, such as bliwekidamaaynan, “(wood 


shavings’ (W); hootsan, "boots (from English boots, Ox) 


© plex, asin bookgaadeshin, where it is ooo 





'RREGULANK + 1933, 


1. The first structural stot in basie word s 


2 i rue 
Simple, as in bookgaade, "break a leg, whe we The ii 


ij 
where iis book) cnn 


1, oF com. 
keaade, Compare 


Clement in an ordering. 
my daughter sews well 


MEDIAL and FINAL. 2. Designating the first 
For example, Nraa-gshkigwaaso ndaanis, 
has verb-initial word order : 


FA MORPHOLOGICAL process applying t0 the first VOWEL in a 
Changing it to a specified different vowel, for various pee’ 
Purposes. For example, the vowel fil changes to /aa) oie 

al change applies tothe preverb wir, i becomes waa: Ina 
Change effects the following changes in Nishnaabemin: a,» 
Tel; Jol » Kw)el lil » faa, lel » /ayel; fool » wails» ayaa). Sy, 
COPE then applies to the changed forms. " 





Designating questions 


A PRONOUN used in asking questions of who or what, such as 
wenesh. 


Referring to a verb that has only a single SEMANTIC ROLE associated 
With it, such as wiisni, ‘ANsg is cating,’ where the only role ts that of 
neater. Compare transitive Wiiyaas nmiijin, am eating meat 
Where there are two roles, that of an eater, in this case filled by" 
and that of a thing caten, in this case filled by wifyaas, ‘meat’ Con 
pare TRANSITIVE, 





Designating a small set of TRANSITIVE ANIMATE VERBS indicating 
Various effects on the body, which can only be used with INVERSE 
INFLECTION, that is, cannot have FIRST 0f SECOND PERSON ACTORS: 


JAn example: aakziishkaagod, ‘make AN sick (of things ingested) 


"The name of the PHONETIC ALPHABET used in this grammar, an 
Abbreviation of International Phonetic Alphabet 


[AL of DERIVATIONAL form that is 094 


Usual or “default patie, Forexampe 
dein, “vown. is reg 


Thdicaling an INFECTION 
formed according to some 
for some speakers, the LOCATIVE form of 00 hay 
Jar codenaang, Standard locatives are formed by adding 
Roun, which would produce *oodewining 








‘Occurs ON VERBS, along with 
s, (0 Indicate activity that repeats 







ip relationship (a relative of some 
1 or nookmis, ‘my grandmother.’ In 
lip terms are DEPENDENT NOUNS 


ulated at the lips, or involving the lips 
mwin are /b/, /p/, /m/, and /w/ 


Alinguistic term forthe more sofily articulated consonant of a pair 
of related consonants, associated with VoICING in Nishnaabemvin 


ee Ie), ll, abl and /i/ all represent lenes, as 
‘partners, /p/, /1/, /k/, /s/, /Sh/ and /ch/, respe 


tively, See LENIS, FORTIS. 

LENIS Characterizing CONSONANTS that are made with relatively less force 
‘The VOICED consonants of Nishnaabemwin are sometimes said to be 
lenis, Compare FORTIS, 

LETTER 


‘A written symbol used to represent a distinctive sound of a lan 
happiest AES from sounds. For examp| 
letter «hi» is used in Nishnaabemwin to fepresent a glottal stop, as 


welll as erate ina few expressive terms, such as in 





LEXICON 1035 
















‘An established item of vocabulary in 
‘boa, canoe.’ A lexeme can have a vast num 
FORMS in Nishnaabemwin. The form of the he Of associated WoRp 
mined by removing all INFLECTIONAL elements ny seer 
@ffects of any PHONOLOGICAL PROCESSES such and “undoing” the 
‘deletion of final short-vowels and glides, of mas ms 
clio. 


Mary, but in a CITATION FORM that represents common 
form. See CITATION FORM, WORD FORM, pai 


a Tanguage, such as imam, 






T Referring to the vocabulary of a language, especially wi 

ence to the mental ‘dictionary’ that speakers make weoten cee 
ing, 2. Referring o any form ina language tht musthe mes on 
either because its form or its meaning is not predictable re ony 
principles. See LEXICALIZED, ec 


‘See PART OF SPEECH, 


Designating a specific inflectional form of a word that exists as an 
independent item of vocabulary in the language, with a meaning that 
is not determinable from the meanings of its component pars, For 
‘example, almost any noun can take a DIMINUTIVE suffix, such as 
jiimaanens, ‘small boat,’ from jtimaan, “boat. There is a word in 
Nishnaabemwin, kidwin, ‘word, utterance,’ and some speakers have 
T Suggested that a good word for ‘morpheme! might be the diminutive 
Of this Word, kidwinens. If such a proposal were accepted, then 
ikidwinens would be a new word in Nishnaabemwin, and thus consh 
tute a lexicalization of the diminutive of kidwin, since its meaning is 
HOt ‘little word,’ but, rather, "morpheme 





A Verb having a passive meaning, but with an intransitive deriva 
tional suffix, e.g., mnopgozi, “ANsg tastes good which has Val final 
PeGzil, Compare INFLECTIONAL PASSIVE 





neakers of alan 
The vocabulary of a language, taken collectively Spe ssh ; oe 
ries) which co 


guage have mental lexicons (memorized vocabula 
ain information about each of the words they know 





LOANWORD 


LOCATIVE 


LONG VOWEL 











¢ as much as possible the basic fory): 
For example, VAI verbs that end in 


“ith a nasal, as in ndgoshnami(n), ‘we (excl.) 
ie morphological structure is 


A word ‘borrowed’ from another language. For example, many 
‘Nishnaabemwin speakers use the English word phone when speak 


{ng Nishnaabemwin, making phone a loanword (from English) in 
‘Nishnaabemwin, 


In the discussion of VERB INFLECTION, especially the functioning of 
‘THEME SUFFIXES, used to refer to predications that involve only 
FIRST and SECOND PERSONS as ACTORS and GOALS, in other words, 
in which the verbal predication is strictly “local” to the conversa 
tional context of speaker and addressee, For example, gwaabmin, *! 
‘see you,’ is local, but gwaabmig, ‘ANsg sces you,’ is not, because 
there is a third person involved in the verbal action. Compare 
NON-LOCAL. 











1. Characterizing any grammatical clement used to specify a loca 
‘ion, for example, maanpii, ‘here’ can be described as a locative 
adverb, 2, Referring to a noun that is inflected with a locative SUF 
FIX, such as jiimaaning, ‘in the boat, In this usage, the locative suf 
fix does not always specify a location, since it is also used to identify 
the object of relative roots, as in Mhiingning izhnaagzi gday, ‘your 
(sg,) dog looks like a wolf,” in which the word mhiingan, ‘wolf,’ has 


semveaatinlncleding that it is the object of the RELATIVE ROOT 








‘Designating the class of VOWELS in Nishnaabemwin which is pro 
nounced with relatively long duration, and which are not subject lo 


fapcormeTis long vowels of Nishnaabemwin are fii/, /e/, /oo/, and 


Characterizing a VOWEL made with a relatively low tongue position 


ae low vowels of Nishnaabemwin are /a/ and /aw/ Compare HIGH 





MOTRiC ALLY WEAK «. 1037, 


Designating any of three iriec TIONA! 
VERBS, the ACTOR and GOAL of TRANSITIVE 

{alo often called suwsecr) of wreansttve ce 
EXPERIENCER semantic roles typically fil the a ENT AML 
Uansitive verbs, and the RECIPIENT fils the oon Tle 
recipient, the goal role is filled by the iene a 


1 FOles associated yi 


Referring to the syllable Teceiving the 


: greatest 
nunciation ina word Prominence of pro. 


A primary PART OF SPEECH, in Nishnaabemwin inch 


" PRONOUNS, VERKS, and ADVERBS uding Nouns, 


Specifying the way in which a CONSONANT sound is made, Mi 
Of articulation in Nishnaabemwin include stors, Fcarvpe 
AFFRICATES, NASALS, and GLIDES i 


Referring (0 any English word or expression that can have associ 
ated with it the PRONOUN he, that is, an expression that is grammati« 
ally treated as male, This category has very little relevance to 
Nishnaabemwin grammar. 


‘Arnoun, such as nbiish, ‘water, that is perceived as a mass, and not 
5 something that can be counted, Other mass nouns represent 
Abstractions, such as gaawendmowin, *jealousy.’ Mass nouns are 
Tarely used in the PLURAL 


The middle morphological component found in some Nishnaabem 
Win words, always having a very nounlike meaning, For example, in 
Baatiinoogaade, ‘have lots of legs,’ the medial is /-gand/, “eg 
‘Compare INITIAL, FINAL 


A grouping of Nishnaabemwin SYLLABLES, ideally consisting oft 
WEAK syllable (containing a short vowel) and a STRONG syllable 
(Containing either a short vowel or a long vowel). See also DEFEC- 
TIVE FOOT, STRESS, SYNCOPE 


ssa (ennphasizd) 
Within the system of STRESS, occupying STRESSED (emp! 


position. See STRESS. 


«an UNSTRESSED postin. 
Within the system of stRESS, occupying an UNSTRESSED 


Sce sTRESS. 





; 


j 


MODIFIER 


constituent, such as a noun phrase. 
gaa-ndaakwiiyaan, “it’s here 









e word. For example: bmose ‘walk 
differ only by the presence of /o/ in the 


‘The term modal is problematic for Nishnaabemwin, because itis the 


oth MODE and MOOD. See MOOD and MODE. 


Pre oe 1 VERBS that indicate whether the action is 
viewed as. ited relative to some point of reference, or the 
‘speaker's casting of a statement as true, conjectural, or based on tra 
ditional knowledge. There are four modes in Nishnaabemwin, NE\ 
‘TRAL (Or INDICATIVE), which shows no marking on the verb, and 
ERE AE PTy ey a PE DUBITATIVE. Sce each of 


An clement which qualifies or specifies another in some way. For 
‘example, the NOUN PHRASE nlizh kwewag, ‘two women,’ has the 
modifier niizh, ‘\wo, specifying the number of kwewag, ‘women 





example, the word nwiisin, 


Jminw-l, ‘good,’ /-zaad-/, 


language is called MoRPHOLC 


Tat, and /S/, realized as /s/ an 


Operation is restricted to parti 


Relating to how MORPHEMES 
Went sounds are specified with 


guage 


ferring to the speaker's attitude 
‘expressed grammatically. In Nish 
indicates a straightforward assert 
“John is eating’ MODAL Moon a 
obligation, as in Daa-wiisni Zha, 
at In Nishnaabemwin there isa single m 
Covers the range of meaning of most of th 
Verbs, such as should, could, would, migh 


On OF truth, aj 


ids some meas 


A fundamental, structurally identifiable com 


Tam eating,’ has two 
first person (independent order), 
"Verb mnogaadewag, ‘ANpl have nice legs 
Teg, /-e/ VAt final “ha 
son, and /-ag/, ‘animate plural,’ The study of mo 


XGY 


An element used to identify a constituent phonolog 
Morpheme, which is realized by more than one phoneme. In Nish 
Naabemwin, there are two morphophonemes, /N/, realized as n/ and 


nd /sbV. 


iabdiis, ‘John s 


and /Wwiisini/, ‘eat’ (vat 


MORPHOPHONO Gy 


towards a p 
REDICATIO 
N 
naabemWin, INDic (- 


ATIVE Mop 

in Wilsni Zhai 

UTE Of possibility op 

houldcouldiwouly 

ne Re daa., which, 
Nglist 

and ge say 


OREN Of a Word, For 
Torphemes, ni, 
ERB), The 


"has five morphemes, 
we,’ /-w/, third Pere 
pheme patterns ina 


Refers to any word or portion of a word that is made up of more than 
One identifiable clement. For example, the word kidwin, ‘word, 
Utlerance’ is morphologically complex, because it can be said 0 
consist of the clements Kido, ‘speak,’ and -win, which makes an 
ABSTRACT NOUN. Most words in Nishnaabemwin are morphologi- 
"cally complex 


The study of words and their component parts, called MORPHEMES. 


al unit within a 





‘A MORPHOPHONOLOGICAL RULE is a PHONOLOGICAL RULE whose 


cular morphologically defined von 


Texts, in other words, applies to a particular MORPHEME oF ol 
morphemes in the presence of other morphemes. 


are ‘spelled 


p respect to t 


* that is, how their const: 
he PHONEMES of th Ia 










INI 


NASAL (CONSO- 
NANT) 


NASAL ASSIMI- 
LATION 


NASAL COMPLEX. 


NASALIZED 


jis morphological and syntactic proper- 
arm gwaabmiigoo represents both the 
form, ‘you (sg) are seen,’ and that of 








, may be those of two different communities, If there is 
iil between communities, the communities ac 


aid to speak the same LANGUAGE. If there is not mutual inteligiit 


ity, they are said to speak different languages. This term is relative, 
‘however, since speakers vary in how much they can understand of 
another variety of speech. 

Assymbol used in the representation of those MORPHEMES that show 
‘an alternation between /n/ and /zlv, for example, gmiinin, “I give Y 
to you,’ versus miizhiyan, ‘(if you give Y to me.’ The basic stem 
form of the word meaning ‘give Y to AN’ is written as /miiN/. 


‘A velar nasal, such as the last sound in English sing 


‘A CONSONANT sound made by stopping the flow of air in the mouth 
‘but lowering the VELUM (soft-palate) so that air is free to flow out 
through the nose. The nasal consonants of Nishnaabemwin are /m/ 
and /n/. 


‘The phonological process whereby a nasal changes its PLACE OF 
ARTICULATION {0 be like that of a following consonant. For exam. 
ple, the final /n/ of dgoshin, ‘ANsg arrives,’ becomes VELAR betore a 
{g/, asin dgoshing, '(if) ANsg arrives.’ 


A term I use to refer to any CLUSTER of CONSONANTS containing @ 
nasal clement (/n/, /m/, or ity). 


Referring to ORAL sounds that are produced in some phonological 
contexts with the SOFT PALATE (velum) lowered, so as to allow the 
passage of air out through the nose. Long vowels in Nishnaabemwin 
aire sometimes nasalized, and are spelled with a following «nh». as 
in boodoonh, ‘tadpole 





Nishwy 
ABEWN I04 


In PHONOLOGY and MORPHOLoGy, 
; ; 
wily ougtoa the languages ofthe word ssa 
a Spund Beneral principles. For example pe Tae 
i Inaabemwin, which changes the os Me ot 
ayo % Pronunciation of 


respect 
‘The rule which produces an alternatins cy eos 2° Rural ie 


Hn dil mation of /n/ 
AS nmiinaa, “I give ito herhhim; versus pata Words such 
"A, "RIVE It Wo herfhim= 


BS Yety unnatural. Many linguists would argues Ff 
e alternation 
is 


$0 unnatural that it should not be 
vol be considere 
rule of Nishnaabemwin grammar ttt Phonological 


chara 
lerizing arule Uthat is fo 


Constituting a group of sounds which share ety 
Similarly in terms of their uoNoxocicat behav 

the Sounds /b/,/4/, /p/ /2/, hy, and yall constitutes For ean 
VOICED STOPS in Nishnaabemwin, on the basis of eae 
tures and their behaviour in DEVOICING at the eed ops 


and behave 





class of 
ed fea 
of a word. 
Making a negative assertion, as opposed to a postive o, Re 
example, wiisni sa, ‘ANsg is eating, is positive, ee es 
Wiisnisii, ‘ANsg is not cating, is negative. Negative verbs wel 
have negativity POLARITY, and positive verbs, postive polarity a. 
POLARITY, POSITIVE 


Referring to any English word or expression that can have assoc) 
‘ated with it the PRONOUN if, that is, an expression that js grammati 
€ally treated as neither male nor female. This category has lite 
Televance to Nishnaabemwin grammar, since the GRAMMATICAL 
GENDER contrast is ANIMATE and INANIMATE 


A DIALECT of Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) spoken in the area of 
Maniwaki, Quebec, but historically spoken over a wider area 


PLURAL form of Nishnaabe, the Nishnaabemwin self-designation 
for a member of the group of Ojibwe people. May also be used to 
Tefer to any kind of North American aboriginal person. 


A term used to refer to the DIALECTS of Anishinanbemowit 
(Ojibwe) spoken in southwestern Ontano, extending north to Mani 
{oulin Island. Nishnaabemwin dialects come historically fom 
‘Odawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi, and perhaps other languages and 
dialects: 
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functioning as an ARGUMENT of y 


NOMINAL. * ‘a person, lit., ‘one who is 
ar 
” acs /i/ and /ii/ from /e/, the former being 
NON-HIGH ‘placed relatively high inthe mouth, 
VOWEL é ongue placed relatively lower, and is thus 
o ‘cause PALATALIZATION of adjacent 
soe S discussion of VERB INFLECTION, used to refer to predications 


it least one THIRD PERSON as ACTOR OF GOAL, in other 
vhich the verbal predication is not strictly ‘local’ to the 
snversational context of and addressee, but includes refer 
ence to someone or some! jing outside of the conversational context 
of. and addressee. Compare NON-LOCAL. 





NON-PLURAL “The suffix /-n/ that Occurs On TRANSITIVE INANIMATE (V1) verbs 
having SINGULAR ACTORS in the INDEPENDENT ORDER, such as 


‘nwaabndaan, ‘I see it,’ (from /ni+waaband+am+n/), has been ana- 
lyzed as having a meaning ‘non-plural,’ because it does not seem to 
‘occur with plural actors, for example, nwaabndaanaan, ‘we sec 
INsg,’ (from /ni+waaband+am+naan/), 


NOTIONAL A grouping of objects on the basis of some shared feature of mean 

CLASS ing, such as a grouping of the different kinds of berries, or of transi 
tive verb finals that have a meaning component of transport. Often 
such notional classes show different alignments than structur- 
ally-defined groupings do. See FORMAL. 


NOUN A word that identifies a person, place, or thing, has a PLURAL form 
(unless it is a MASS NOUN), a DIMINUTIVE, and a PEJORATIVE, and 
may be POSSESSED, etc. Examples include zhiishiib, ‘duck,’ jiimaan 
‘boat,’ and kidwin, ‘word. 





NOUN CLASSES 1. The different classes, or groupings, of nouns on the basis of their 
‘shared INFLECTIONAL behaviour, for example, how they form their 
PLURALS and their DIMINUTIVES, There are 7 basic noun classes in 
Nishnaabemwin. 2. The gender system classifying nouns into ani 
‘mates and inanimates, 








Oy 
s bi} 
Peas BIOUP CONSIsting of a Ng 2 
NOUN 
BevAnY NUMBERS oF DEMONSTI:stiyy ot AY tog 
min. TLPRONoU ye EN Wor 
MNishnaabey. 


‘The VOWEL portion of a sy, LABLE 


1, A number, one of the basic 
cee bezhig, ‘one’ ilzh, “two 

5 et 
phological system having the «2. Rel TINE 0 the mo. 


2 cdlegoies sng 
latter of which i often marked on wong eat 
NOUNS and Vj 


PARTS ¢ 
OF SPEECH of Nisha 
win, 


ERBS, 
‘A root of a LEXEME that is a numb 


: ber For 
‘be two in number’ (y, yi 


imple, the 

the lex 

Al), has a number root, Iniizh, 'y NeMe nl 
‘two! 


ZASVERB that specifies how Many Of Something the 

Mlizhwag ngwisag, ‘my sons are wo in number yt MP 
a N number 

niizhi, ‘be two in number; 4S number very 


A FREVERS that specifies how Many of something there 
ple, niizhi-, ‘be wo! eis loco 


See PRIMARY OBJECT, SECONDARY OBJECT 


The classes of CONSONANTS including STOPS, FRICATIVES, and 
AFFRICATES, taken as a group, Any member of this proup, 


Referring to a system in Algonquian languages for keeping THiko 
PERSONS distinct from each other, One third person in a sentence is 
made proximate, and other third persons are then obviative, Also. 
Called fourth person. Compare PROXIMATE, BACKGROUNDING, 


A THIRD PERSON in a sentence that is backgrounded relative to some 
other third person, For example, in Gii-baas 
*the man shot the moose,’ moozoon, ‘moose’ js obvialive, and i550 
indicated by means of an obviative SUFFIX. Compute PROXIMATE 





wan nti mooz00n, 





‘A DIALECT of Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) spoken along the eastern 
and northern shores of Lake Huron 


spoken in many REGIONAL 


A CENTRAL ALGONQUIAN LANGUAG z 
pews, Sault 


dialects, including Algonquin, Missssaes Chippewa St 
Northern Ojibwe and Oji-Cree, Most dialects reer to the langua 
as Anishinaabemowin 





owin (Ojibwe) spoken in Northwestern 
eee by its speakers, 





ONOMATOPOEIA The process of naming a thing on the basis Of the Way it sounds, « g 


OPTATIVE 


ORAL CAVITY 


ORDER 


ORDINAL NUM 
BER 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


OTTAWA 


PALATAL, 


‘gookookhoo, ‘owl.’ Birds are often so named in Nishnaabemwin, 
‘See also REDUPLICATION, ARBITRARY. 


Any construction or form that is used to xpress wishes. Some 
speakers of Nishnaabemwin use mbegish, as in Mbegish ndawaa 
bbaaa-giiwsed, ‘I wish he would 80 out and hunt,” 


The interior region of the mouth, especially when distinguished 
from the NASAL CAVITY. 


‘Nishnaabemwin, INDEPENDENT, CONJUNCT, and IMPERATIVE, Each 
has its own way of indicating participants, for example, gwiisin, 
"you (sg.) are eating,’ is independent order, and indicates a SECOND 
PERSON SUBJECT by means of a Prefix /g-/; wiisniyan, ‘(if/when) you 
(sg.) eat,’ is Conjunct, and indicates a Second person subject by 
‘means of a suffix, /-yan/; wiisnin, ‘eat!’ is imperative, and indicates 
second person subject by means of a suffix /-n/. Each Way of indi 
cating the actor (in this fase, second person singular) is thus differ. 
ent for the different orders, 


A number EXPRESSION that Tepresents a ranking in a series as 
opposed to an exact amount, such as e-ntam, ‘first,’ and 
eko-niizhing, ‘second Compare CARDINAL NUMBER. 


A system for writing a language. Sce also STANDARD ORTHOGRA 
PHY, 


A DIALECT of Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) spoken in Michigan and 
Fepresented in Wisconsin, 


Referring to a sound made in the area of the HARD PALATE of the 
‘oof of the mouth, by raising the tongue, For example, /y/is a palatal 
slide in English and Nishnaabemwin. 








PATIENT « 


5 N45, 
Referring to the Pronunciation of 


ons 
a . ans PALATAL PrOnUNCIation thy ! sis 
shinai ome: ol R 
naabemwin, some Morphemes show an ape ig 
and /j/, as in naadsapi, “ANSE check g Mion bene 
TANS8 g0e8 10 get foog ONC Vergy 


Mats by 


an " 
i 
the OMe Of ui 


Se Nadimiiing 


A list of all the POSSible INFECT: NAL forms 
Brammatical category oF WOH oa ey 


A VERB FUNCTIONING as q NOUN in a sen 
Special inflections to identify it as a nomi 
bemaadzijig, “people, is 4 Participial fo 
alive, live’ (VAI), See also DEPARTICIp, 


ence, and Which Carries 
al For ean 
TH Of the verb bmac 


ad 
AL NOUNS, I 


Designating a small Class of ‘emphatic and ¢ 
not readily fit into any Other PART op SPEEC 
include sa, go, dash, and oonh, 


PTESSive Words tht dp 
H category. Paces 


Referring to some Part of a group or individyal 


Representing one of the basic Classes of words in the language, 
Gefined on the basis of both morphological and sync hg 
‘The parts of speech of Nishnaabemwin ‘tre nouns, verbs, adverb, 
numbers, and particles. Also called worD c1 ASS OF LEXICAL CLASs, 


1. Designating a DERIVATIONAL TRANSITIVE VERS form which has 
Tepressed the SEMANTIC ROLE of AGENT or EXPERIENCER, showy 
INTRANSITIVE INFLECTION of a TRANSITIVE VERB STEM, and has its 
S-ROLE (SUBJECT) filled with something that is semantically the 
PATIENT Of RECIPIENT of action. Example: nwaabmigoo, ‘lam: 6: 
2, Designating a derivational intransitive verb that has Heit, 
ivational clement and passive meaning, e.g hesi laili 
800d," See INFLECTIONAL PASSIVE and LEXICAL PASSIVE 


Je action of a AGENT ih 

The semantic role of the one affected by the on pe 

Object experienced by an EXPERIENCER. f ee pre | 
i g shot is the pabient. Pa 

‘shoot AN,’ the person or thing sh oe 


ven 
the GOAL MACROROLE of a TRANSITIVE 





PERSON PREFIX 


PERSONAL 
PRONOUN 


PHONE 


ALPHABET 


PHONETIC 







cates the speaker regards the per- 
0 with distaste, contempt, or displea- 










indicating one of the three grammatical persons: First 
the speaker; SECOND PERSON, referring to the 
addressee; and THIRD PERSON, referring to the topic of conversation 
te dba Vian 
Al ‘appearing on a NOUN or VERB that indexes the PERSON of an 
CT AON as either FIRST PERSON (speaker), 
SECOND PERSON (addressee), or THIRD PERSON (spoken about), The 
person prefixes of Nishnaabemwin each have several forms, for 
‘example, first person may be indicated with «n», «nda-», «ndi-», or 
«ndoo-», as in ngwis, ‘my son, and ndi-kid, "I say,” 


A PRONOUN which identifies an individual on the basis of their role 
in the communicative act. The FIRST PERSON SINGULAR pronoun, 
niin, for example, refers to the speaker. 





Any discernible unit of pronunciation in a language. For example. 
the phone [k] occurs at the end of most Nishnaabemwin speakers 
Pronunciation of mik, ‘beaver, and gnebig, ‘snake.’ A phone may 
fepresent a possible pronunciation of more than one PHON 





Ein a 


language. Compare PHONEME. 


A writing system designed for representing speech independently of 
4 particular language's spelling system {orthography). Phonetic 
alphabets strive (0 have a particular symbol (usually a letter) for 
each sound found in language. 


A distinctive sound in language, Each phoneme may be realized by 
several pronunciations, called the ALLOPHONES of the phoneme 

are represented in writing by putting them within slashes 
for example, /b/, /p/, sh/, and fii. 


Concerned with fine details of Pronunciation, typically involving 


sa i we distinctive sound (phoneme) is pronounced in a particu 
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Relating to the sound system of a 
ie. of a Jan 
‘behaviour of phonemes, BNE; having o do With the 


The set of distinctive sounds in a language, usya 
Perms of CONSONANTS and Vows, 'itizedin 


Atule of a language that specifies how 
OF which specify processes that apply t 
one phonological rule of Nishnaabemw 
vowels and glides are deleted in nouns 


Phoneme are pronounce 
° phonemes, For example 
im specifies that fina shoe 
and verbs 


‘The patterns of phoneme sequences permitted in 
© organized in terms of what conson, 
and ends of SYLLABLES, and what 
the syllable NUCLEUs. 


language, usually 
ants are allowed atthe beginning 
Vowel sequences are allowed in 


A grouping of words to form a unit, organized around a HEAD word 
For example, the NOUN PHRASE niizh kwewag, ‘two women, } con 
Sists of a NUMBER and a head noun, Phrases are named forthe cate 
gory of their heads, such as here, where the whole phrase is called a 
noun phrase because the head of the phrase is a noun, 


Designating the structural relationships of hierarchy (which domi 
Mates which) and precedence (which comes first) among the mem 
bers of a PHRASE, CLAUSE, or SENTENCE 


Specifying where in the VOCAL TRACT a given CONSONANT sound is 
made. For example, /b/ and /p/ are BILABIAL, /g/ and /k), VELAR 


A verb form showing conjunct order inflection, but no inital sings 
For example, the first verb in Pil dash git beigwilvaan y 
e capsized) 18M 
chi aang, ‘(but) when I stood up, we capsized 
aa-zhi-gnabseyaang, ‘(but) me 


Plain conjunct and the second (with gaa )is CHANGE 
‘Compare CHANGED CONJUNCT 


anguages spoken on the cnt 


Used to designate the Algonquian | 


», Blacktoot. and Chey 
Plains of North America, including Arapaho, Bla 
enne. 
o, chiishiibsit 
col 1, For example 
Bo she plu sr thesn re and amadbiwas they wre 


p nmaall 


“ducks,” is the plural of zhiishild, “due 


vot 
© Sitting,’ is the third person plural form 





a 





POSSESSOR 


POSSESSUM 


POST-CONSO- 
NANTAL GLIDE. 


PRACTICAL 
ORTHOGRAPHY 
PRAGMATIC 


PREDICATE 


PREFINAL, 












OSITIVE and NEGATIVE. Positive statements 
and verbs inflected for negative are 
@ NEGATIVE. 


opposed {0 a NEGATIVE one. For 
Ling,’ is positive, but gaawit wiisnisii 


ive Suffix -im attached to it, as in 
The POSSESSIVE suffix -i7. 


construction in which the owner, controller, 
of a noun is specified by means of possessive 
e, njimaan(im), ‘may boat,’ is a possessive con 
‘owner (or controller) of jiimaan, ‘boat,’ is 
‘specified by means of the prefix /ni-/, ‘my.” 





‘The one who owns or controls a thing. For example, in nikaad, ‘my 
Teg,’ niin, ‘I.! am the possessor, and -kaad, ‘leg’ is the POSSESSUM 


‘The persons or things that are possessed in a POSSESSIVE construc 
tion, For example, in nziiiishiibminaanig, “our (incl.) ducks,’ the 
possessum is zhiishiibag, ‘ducks,’ Compare POSSESSOR. 


A Ho or ty! that occurs directly afier a consonant. For example, the 
1W/ in ndamwaa, ‘I'm eating it (anim.), is post-consonantal, since it 
follows an /m/. Some noun stems are commonly analyzed as having 


final (post-consonantal) glides that are deleted by a phonological 
tule of SHORT VOWEL AND GLIDE DELETION. 


A writing system designed to be easily rendered with conventional 
equipment, such as typewriters and computers. 


Aepae to interpretations that are based on the social, cultural and 
Physical conditions and context in which language is used. 


Generally used in this work to refer to a VERB in a CLAUSE or SE 


TENCE, especially when semantic A 
states iridvatas, Aspects of the verb arc at issue 


Adis r 
pestle lingful Portion of afinal, usually having a relatively 
tlon of the fale and distinguishable from the more abstract por 

- which defines the lexical subclass of the word 





nwaabmaa, ‘1 see ANsg,’ is a prefix 


WAPPHONOLOGICAL (pronunciation) rule which insets 


"RETET one «ogg 


‘A morpheme attached to the front of a Stem. For ex; 
Srexample, Mn in 


I between 


PERSON PREFIX and a STEM beginning witha VOWEL, eg 
+68, 88in 


ndankit, ‘Iam working,’ from /ni+anokii) 


{A general term for elements that can serve as presnis 

*S0 many,’ occurs with verbs, such as dso-bboon' gs, AN is 
Many years old’ (VAI), and dso-dbahaabaan, ‘so many walls (a 
or AV). ; 


‘An clement occurring before the explicitly nominal element ofa 
medial, e.g., /-aa/ in /-aagonag-/, ‘snow’ (cf, goon, ‘snow') and 
-aakom-/, ‘louse’ (cf. /-ikom-/, possessed stem of ikwal, ‘louse’, 


An element which may be compounded to the front of a NOUN, 10 
Signal information such as size, colour, etc, For example, in 
gehi-Nishnaabe, ‘elder,’ the prenoun gehi-, ‘great, is added t0 the 
noun, Nishnaabe, ‘Indian.’ 





1. With verbs, onc of the four verbal modes; the preterit refers toa 
Set of PARADIGMS used to express verbal predications that took place 
in the past and are no longer taking place, or im which the predict 
tion precedes in time some reference predication that also took place 
in the past. Example: Ngoding dash go naae naabidl shiv aan 
aw ngashi ngii-waabmig aazhi go [git bkobiisewaambaa), "But at 
ne time as my mother looked back, she saw [that had indeed 
fallen into the water). (AMS5.4). 2. ¥ 
having a SUFFIX with /-ban/, usually indicating (hat 
deceased, ¢,g,, nmishoomsiban, ‘my late grandfather 


Vith nouns, indicates a form 
that the referent is 





1050 © PRETERIT 


DUBITATIVE 
‘MODE, 


PRIMARY 
OBJECT 







PRIMARY STRESS 


PROCESS 


PROHIBITIVE. 


PRONOUN 


PRONUNCIATION 


The preterit dubitative is used 10 indicate 
ninated in the past and for which the 










with DUBITATIVE, and this mode does 
of these two modes. Example 
ddibew, ‘Nenabush was, according 
ig the shore,’ Also called DUBITATIVE PRET. 





‘An clement which may compounded to the front of a verb, to signal 
information such as tense, direction, etc. For example, in 
ibni-gliwe, ‘ANsg went back home,’ gii- and ni- are both preverbs 
Each preverb is set off with its own hyphen. 





Designating the object of the verb that receives inflectional indexing 
‘by means of theme signs and other inflections. In Nishnaabernwin 
the primary object of DITRANSITIVES is the RECIPIENT or BENEFI 
CIARY, Le., the typically human object, or what is commonly called 
the indirect object in English. Compare SECONDARY OBJECT. 


‘See MAIN STRESS. 


Referring to a verb PREDICATION which shows change and/or devel 
‘opment. Nishnaabemwin verbs often show a systematic ambiguity 
between STATIVE and PROCESS readings, e.g.. booknike can mean 
both ‘break one's arm’ (a PROCESS) and ‘have a broken arm’ (a 
STATE). Compare STATE, 


Designating a NEGATIVE IMPERATIVE form, such as gego 
wiisnike(n), ‘don't (you sg.) eat!” 


A basic part of speech, consisting of many small classes of words 
that serve various grammatical functions associated with nouns anc! 
nominals. Pronoun sets in Nishnaabemwin include PERSONAL PRO 
NOUNS, DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
DUBITATIVE PRONOUNS, and PAUSAL PRONOUNS, among others 


‘The way in which a word is pronounced, to be distinguished from 
the way that itis spelled. 









‘The postulated parent language of PROTO-A\ 
Californian languages Wiyot ang Yurok, LCONOUTAN ang the 


The postulated parent Janguage of the ALGongy 
'QUIAN lang 
ages, 


‘The postulated parent language of the Easten, 
guages. N ALGONQUIAN jan. 


A category of DEMONSTRATIVES, referrin 


PFOXiMily, €.g., maaba and maanda jn Nj 
DISTAL and REMOTE. Not to be confused 


810 the closes 


hnaabemwin. Compare 
With PROXIMATE 
Referring to an ANIMATE NOUN that is not Marked OBVIATIVE Py 
imate refers to the category of a foregrounded THIRD PI i 
‘Opposed to the backgrounded, which is oBviATivE 


rn: 





PERSON, as 


A CLAUSE that specifies the purpose for doing something. For exam 
ple, the clause in square brackets in the following venten ; 
identify a purpose: Aapji dash si-mkadekewas naangoduoms rw 
dash shkinweg gye go shkniikweg [iw gegoo wit-gkendmowaad iy 
Waa-bwaadmowaad). ‘Sometimes they fasted very much, those 
Young men and women, [in order to obtain that knowledge which 
they Were to get in a dream)’ (AM23.5) 


sentence serves to 


Referring to the relative duration of a vowel pronunciation. SHORT 
Vowels are pronounced roughly half as long as LONG vowels 





A word or expre 
entity, ¢.g., niizi ninwag, ‘two men,’ has the quantifier mich, ‘Iwo 


jon which specifies the amount of some other 





The process of reinterpreting MORPHOLOGICAL structures overtime 
For example, historically the word for ‘ANsg's pipe’ Wa 
odoopwaaganan, which had the morphological structure 
Jod+opwaagan+an/, Many speakers have reanalyzed the ofthe 
Stem to be part of the prefix, and now treat the person prefix as ’ 
7d00-/ and the noun as /pwaagan/, The prefix {doo is then used elie 
Where, even with stems that historically did not begin with 





hi 


action or event, as ia Mil 


rhat’swhy l 





n for some 





A clause that expresses the rea. 
Riinaa gaa-nji-ninaanh gbe 
fold you all morning to get started 


hebaa wii-maajtaayi" 













the receiver of something transferred, 


RECIPIENT: aa ngii-miin’goo. ‘1 was given 
is the recipient. 
the ACTOR and GOAL act upon each 
baste “they see ‘each other’ Reciprocals are 
F-idil to 0 VTA VERB. 
RECONSTRUC- sof determining the forms ‘of a parent language 
TION daughter languages. For example, one may 
i “Weysiems of wo daughter languages, in order to recon 
“struct the verb system of the parent language. 
REDUCED Characterizing VOWELS which are pronounced with relatively less 


with short duration and with less movement from the rest 
position ofthe tongue. A fully reduced vowel is not pronounced st 
i : 


REDUCED ‘Pronouns, such as INDEFINITE PRONOUNS and INTERROGATIVE PRO 
NOMINAL NOUNS, which fail to distinguish all of the grammatical categories 
PRONOUN ‘relevant to nouns, such as plural versus singular NUMBER 


REDUPLICATION A MORPHOLOGICAL process that copies a part of a word and then 
‘acids the copied part onto the word as a PREFIX (in Nishnaabernw in) 
For example, neniizh, ‘two by two, has a reduplicated first SyLL 
BLE, consisting of acopy of the /n/ of niizh, ‘two,’ together with the 
VOWEL /c/. 


REFERENT A term used to indicate the people and objects in the “real” world 
that are referred to by linguistic forms, especially NOUNS. A term 
such as kwe, “woman, without any additional specification, has as 
its referents all women; a more precise reference can be made by 
using modifiers such as maaba kwe, ‘this woman.’ 





REPLEXIVE Designating a situation in Which an ACTOR acts upon herself or hin 
‘self, In Nishnaabemwin REFLEXIVE verbs have VAI FINAL /-1iz0/. as 
in waabmidzo, “ANse sees self” 

bee ceili ala Example: waa-bi-chaajis 

who will come”; naagaanzid, ‘the one leading.’ 


“Example: Ngoding dash g 








Time reference to something past re} atv 
lative 


0 naa e- thing alr 

mother looked back, she saw {that | h sich buanh), ‘Oy 
water].” Here the falling into the wale 3 
Which is itself past tens 


When 
ready fallen inthe 
* Bor tothe Tooking hack 











The PREVERB form of a RELATIVE Root Relative 
aabemwin are chi- ni, plichi-, ko-, shi. ander 
ROOT. Mt So", See RELATIVE 


Specifying one of six ROOTS that function to rel 
thing else. The relative roots in Nishnaabemwin are (iN). 
Papi, fakw/,/daN/, and /da5(w)). Relive roteand yan 
VERBS Often cause INITIAL CHANGE in associated by ee 


te a verb to some. 


Mo make into a RELATIVE CLAUSE form 


Referring to a demonstrative pronoun that refers to objects at a thind 
Wegree of distance from the speaker. For example, in Odawa, the ; 
PROXIMAL ANIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE is maaba, and the DISTAL is 
law (also wa); the remote is wedi. See PROXIMAL, DISTAL 


A core component of a word, occupying the first positional slot 
Within a word's derivational structure. The term root is usually 
Fesiricted to morphologically simple elements, as opposed to initials, 
Which can be complex. Also called an INITIAL 





‘Charac 
Founded vowels of Nishnaabemwin are /o/ and /oo!. The glide 1W/ is 
also rounded. Some CONSONANTS also have lip: rounding associated 
With them, notably /g/ and /k/ when they are followed by an fof oF 
Joo/. 


izing a VOWEL of GLIDE made with the lips rounded. The 





A symbol used in the representation of those SORPHEMES that show 


An alternation between /s/ and /sh/, for example, xdasin iS 
basic stem form 0 

Vou..." versus ashiyan, ‘(if) you pur me The basi . 

the word meaning ‘put AN (someplace)'!s written as /0 


oken in Manitoba 
A dialect of Anishinaabemowin (Ojibwe) sP ken in Mani 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, and extreme western & Yotarie 








1054 * scrWA 







‘ movement of the tongue from 
SCHWA leg : nd in the English word abour 


SECOND PERSON 


of ceriain CLITIC elements, such as the 


POSITION 1a, oF the EMPHATIC element dash, 


clauses, whi eal st word in the clause, and so have NO position 
of their own, : 


SECONDARY Designating the less (Infleetionally) prominent object of a prTRaxsi 
TIVE filling | 








‘semantic role of PATIENT, i.¢., repre 


OBJECT i 
senting the non-human object transferred or affected in some way 
Compare PRIMARY OBJECT. 

SECONDARY Characterizing a SYLLABLE that receives some STRESS (emphasis) 

‘STRESS ‘but not as much as the syllable receiving main (PRIMARY) stress. 


SEGMENT Any individual sound, corresponding (0 a PHONEME, such as /b/, /iv 
o/h. 


SEMANTIC Having to do with meaning. 


SEMANTIC ROLE One of a small set of roles that are associated with verbs, such as 
AGENT, the one initiating an action, and PATIENT, the one undergo: 
ing whatever action is undertaken by the agent. For example, in 
nganwaabmaa, Took at ANsg,' the FIRST PERSON is in the role of 
AGENT, the one looking, and the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR is in the 
role of PATIENT, or receiver of the role. 


SEMANTIC ROLE A chart that shows the SEMANTIC ROLES of a VERB, along with the 
CHART elements filling those roles, and how the SEMANTIC ROLES are real 
ized as MACROROLES, 


SEMI-VOWEL A GLIDE consonant, /w/ or /y/. 


SENTENTIAL ‘A complement that is itself a clause, E.g., Mc db 
| B.g., Maanii gii-dbaajma 
COMPLEMENT — [Rogeran gli-ni-boontaad}, ‘Mary said that Roger quit.’ Here the 


complement of gii-dbaajma is the entire clause within brackets. See 
COMPLEMENT, 





PURLEMASCULINE and FEMININE) pe 


Asystem of GENDER (noun ola: 





‘One of the class of vowrrs in Nis 
founced with relatively short dur 
and other PHONOLOGICAL pj 
short vowels of Nishnaabe; 


shnaabem win why 
rALION an 
ata id 10 SyNony 

SES Which delete vowels th. 
Win are ffi, and jay, 


Ich ate pr. 
aE subje. Ls 


The phonological processes of cons 
Place when consonants are juxtaposed due np 
VOWEL between them For example, the pry a 
Shows a simplification of the /z/ and jy ; 
Rave been juxtaposed by the syncopatio 
‘Between them. 


NANT adjustment that ike 


SYNCOPATION of 
B1S00g, ‘months * 
Of the Singular, gi, ha 
In Of the short ‘Vowel /i/ 





Mhe character /, used in writing to set off Proven 
Benils a phoneme as opposed 10 a PHONE oF alte, Set hop 
NEME, PHONE 50 PHO, 





8. fo repre 





A form of language shared by members of A particular so 


cial grou 
SUch as men or women, young of old, rich or poor a 





Mhe characters “)" and "]", used to set off PHONETICelements 
(PHONES), as opposed to PHONEMES or written LETTERS 


Designating the single SEMANTIC MACKOROLE associated with an 
INTRANSITIVE VERB. This term is of my own devising, Oren the sin: 
gle role of an intransitive is called a suB/ECT 


Tn reference to SUBORDINATE CLAUSES which provide background 
information for a MAIN verb. For example, Debkadnig 

iBli-dgoshnoog, ‘they arrived just at dark, has debkadnig, ‘whem it 
‘goUwas dark,’ 





iS a staging expression 





‘A Widely-accepted standardized way of writing 
Ward is designed to allow a language to be written ina consistent 
Way by different writers, whose individual pronuns ations may Vary 


Referring to an ongoing (minimally changing) state ofaffaits, Eg, 


maagnishiiwi, “be atributing a rel 
a mishiiwi, *be a soldier, is a STATIVE VERB, altributn be 
Hively static (ui ompare PROCES 
atic (unchanging) quality to its SUBECT. Come 


 —_ 


SiiTAX 






1087 
A recognizable Sub-group of q DIALECT, 
dialect complex of Nishnaaty OF cxample, Within the 


eMWIN, the spec, 
may be said to represent distinct sub ne “te Neamt 
UD dialect, a 


insisting of the word minus any inflec 
ional affix is added (see 


See DEPENDENT CLAUsE 


aay sto i A PREVERB that serves { 
‘CONSONANT mad by stopp ly some 10 MA: Verb as be 
git x os oe DS taal eed - ependent on, another verb, An "Verb as being subordinae % 
where in the VOCAL TRACT. The stop consonants of Nishnaabemvin cum cae 
are /b, py dy tg ky hi SEE CONTENT QUESTION. Compare yEs/vo . 
; e ‘© QUESTION, 
. STRESSED Within the system of syllable prominence in a language, stressed 


syllables are those that receive greater prominence, such as the sec 


ONOUN s\ Sn 
ond syllable of the word photdgraphy and the first syllable of the Tere suchas nahi ‘watchamacai 


iy that car cl 
Stitute for a word that one is trying han be used ou 


(o remember, 








word phdtograph. 
i A MORPHEME attached to the 
STRONG With reference (0 SYLLABLES and VOWELS, designates those which Wir. lane. esate en em, Fr example gin 
receive prominence in pronunciation, Also called STR OS liiapaaai 
‘STRESS, SYNCOPE, Designating the most extreme degree of aq 


t jualitative descriptive 
Expression. For example, in English the superlative form 


IADIECTIVE is often made by adding SUFFIX -est, as in bige 


STRUCTURE Patterning based on the form or shape of things. For example, a verb 
in Nishnaabemwin such as mnogaade, ‘have nice legs,’ has a struc 
ture consisting of three identifiable components, an INITIAL /minw/ 
‘@ MEDIAL /-gaad-/ and a FINAL /-e/. Each of these components repre 
ents a STRUCTURAL SLOT. 





an 





dest, 





A Unit of sound consisting of a VOWEL and Associated CONSONANTS. 


Tn Nishnaabemwin, a word always has as many syllables as it dos 


Vowels. For example, the word jiimaan, ‘boat; has two syllables 





STRUCTURAL An identifiable position within a pattern. For example, the word 
slot damnostiwag, ‘they (anim.) are not playing,’ has several structural 
positions, the first filled by the VERB damno, ‘play,’ the second by 


Designating a vowel that has been deleted by SYNCOPE 


The rule associated with Nishnaabemwin STRESS that deletes 












the NEGATIVE SUFFIX, /-sii/, the third by the independent order third ce crear ae 5 a 
ESSED (WEAK) vowels. For example, in waagosh, ‘fox’ an 
person suffix /-w/, and the last by the ANIMATE PLURAL SUFFIX /-az Aye. I EASMDIC, 1h Haat 
Appears in the last SYLLABLE, but in waagshag, ‘foxes,’ this ol has 
STRUCTURAL-W Involving a spelling convention used by some writers of Nishnaabe been deleted (is not pronounced) by the operation of the rule of syn 





f Nishnaabenyin 





Cope. Syncope is one of the most important rules 
phonology 


mwin, in Which the third person prefix /o/, which is usually deleted 
by SYNCOPE, and thus not pronounced, is spelled with «w», as in 
wnik, ‘ANsg's arm,’ or Wzdaghaan, ‘ANsg loves ANoby" 


age involving relationships among 





The grammatical rules of a lai 
Words, phrases, clauses and sentences, and focusing especially U 
the What elements make up a unit, what the main element (HE AD) of 
BUUnit is, and the order and grouping of elements within auntt 





pon 


SUB-CLASS Designating one of the Sub-categories of a basic PART OF SPEECH 
For example, Verbs (a basic part of speech) in Nishnaabemwin are 
Sub-classified into VTA, VTH, VAI, and Vil. 





ther to form PHRASES, CLAUSES 


The study of how words are put to: 
and SENTENCES. 





1058 + SYNTHETIC 





SYNTHETIC 


‘TA VERB 


TEMPORAL 


TEMPORAL 


TERM OF 


TEXTUAL CON- 


THEME: 


THEME SUFFIX 


VERB 





Characterizit approach (0, Janguage research and presentation 
that pair ih related items together and seeking to de 
mine general principles at work in the overall system of language 
For example, a synthetic approach to verb inflection might involve 
Jaying out paradigms which show all of the inflectional possibilities 
of the language. The system can then be analyzed to determine its 
component elements and the principles at work in their interaction 
with each other, Compare ANALYTIC, 


‘A transitive verb having an animate goal. In this work, usually 
abbreviated VTA. 





r 


Having to do with time or the specification of time. 


‘A noun, derived from a verb, that represents a time, a day, a month, 
ora season, For example, giizhig, ‘day’ NI. 


Relating to the time of the action or state specified by a VERB. The 
three tenses of Nishnaabemwin are PRESENT, PAST, and FUTURE 


‘Used to denote the form of a noun used in making REFERENCE, [or 
example, when referring to one’s grandfather, the term of reference 
is nmishoomis, This is contrasted with a vocative form, used to 
directly address someone, and which may be distinct from the term 
of reference. See VOCATIVE. 


‘The location of a linguistic form, such as a NOMINAL, a CLAUSE, or a 
SENTENCE, within a linguistic context, that is, the context in which a 
given word or sentence occurs relative to other words and sentences 
in the discourse. 


1. A SEMANTIC ROLE specifying the thing transferred in a verb of 
transfer, For Sxample in the sentence semaa ngii-miin'goo, “| was 
given tobacco,’ semaa, ‘tobacco,’ is the theme. 2. A THEME SUFFIX 


1. A SUFFIX that occurs With TRANSITIVE VERBS, indicating cither a 
LOCAL GOAL, of a relative relationship When a THIRD PERSON is 


involved in & PREDICATION, 2, The suffix /-im/ occurring on many 
possessed nouns, 


A transit cs ae 
CO ee mimic object. In this work, usually 


f A term used by the author to refer to transitive verbs whic 
W the transfer of something from a source 10 a RECIPIENT. 





a. 


UNSH 
‘SPECIFIED ACTOR ® 1059) 


‘A grammatical ranking of Person, gp NDER and 
: o 
Hes relevant to the choice of Teanstriy BYIATION catego. 
4 E THEME sign, 
E SIGNS, Py 
FIXES nd SUFFIXES in Nishnaabemwin Novy and SON RE 
SECTION. The topicality hierarchy specifies th Specially, Vey 
S3>3'>0, in which 2 outranks 1, and soon. Me2? 1>X 
oon, 


‘The windpipe. Air passes from the Jungs into 
there into the oral and nasal c rf 
sounds. 


the trachea and from 
avities in the production of speech 


h involve 


merece someting f PENT, 8, mish 
(or miinizh), ‘give Y to AN,’ and bi-niindaah, ‘send ANT 
OAN? Suc 


Verbs are always VTA, and the recipient always fills the M, 


of GOAL seit: 


iM Referring to a verb that has more than one SEMANTIC ROLE associ- 
ted with it, and in the prototypical case, there is transfer of action 
from actor to goal. such as mshiimin ndamwaa , ‘lam eating the 
apple,’ where there is a role of one eating, and of one eaten. Com: 
ipare to wiisni, ‘ANsg is cating,’ where the only role is that of an 
ater. Compare INTRANSITIVE. 2. Referring to a verb that is wed 
With an object, such as Jiimaan ndadaawen, ‘I sold a boat 


A morphological process which derives a form by taking material 
Way from the BASE. In Nishnaabemwin, truncation is sometimes 
Used to form VOCATIVES, such as nmishoo, ‘grandfather, formed 
from stem /mishoomis/. 


The word kina, ‘all, every,’ and associated phrases in Nishnaabem 
win, which indicate that all member of some group fila particular 
description or requirement. 


Characterizing VOWELS and GLIDES that Jack ROUNDING of the lips 
in their articulation 

Designating a GRAMMATICAL ROLE 10 cert ain verbs in be, 
Semantic role of actor is either not spect 
Reneral, as in general activity statements 
Hwaabmigoo, ‘1am seen (by some unspe 
Unspecified— such an actor must exist IP ord 


Verb to be used, but the actor is not 


fied, as in PASS! 
win passive 
For example, in pass 


ified actor), the actors 


Jer for the transitive 


specified 
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UNSTRESSED 


VAL 


VAIO 


VARIANT 


VARIETY 


VELAR 


ELUM 


VERBAL POLAR- 


VERB MEDIAL 


VERE OF ABUN- 


DANCE 


VERB OF 
ACCOMPANI: 
MENT 


Within the system of SYLLABLE prominence in a language, 
unstressed syllables are those that receive little or no promine 
‘suchas the third syllable of the word photography. In Nishnaabem. 
win, METRICAL FEET ideally consist ‘Of a WEAK (UNSTRESSED) sy|Ja 
ble followed by a STRONG (STRESSED) syllable, 


‘An INTRANSITIVE VERB with an ANIMATE SUBJECT (S-ROLE). 





‘An INTRANSITIVE VERB which can optionally be inflected for a 
‘THIRD PERSON GOAL (either ANIMATE or INANIMATE). 


Any distinguishable version of some linguistic element. For exam 
ple, a PHONEME such as /aa/ can be pronounced with several vari 
ants, or a VERB form may have different variants among different 
speakers, for example ngii-googiimin, ‘we (excl.) dove,’ versus 
ngii-googiimi. 

Any identifiable form of speech, whether that of an individual, a 
community, a social group, or a language. 


Of CONSONANTS, articulated in the region of the SOFT PALATE 
(VELUM), the back of the mouth, The velar consonants of Nishnaa- 
bemwin are /g/, /k/ and /r/- 


The soft palate, that 
mouth, 





the soft portion at the back of the roof of the 
‘See POLARITY. 


A construction which has a VERB in the middle, such as English 


clauses, ¢.g.. 1 see you, where the verb is the middle clement, flanked 
by the SUBJECT and the OBJECT. 


A verb that specifies that something exists or is present, formed by 
adding the Vil FINAL /-kaa/ to a NOUN STEM, ¢.g., miishkoonskaa 
‘there is (a lot of) grass’ vit 


Foy a ipa VTA VERB such as wiidbim, ‘sit with 

Ni in which the ACTOR of the VERB specifies someane who 
AcCOMPanies, ASSiS1S, OF associates with the ANIMATE GOAL in some 
‘way. Sometimes called COMITATIVES. 










VOCAL TRACT «1064 


iAL Verb having the final /-ishki/, almost jw 
spreferred inclination or habitual beh; 
iki, “be a lazy person,’ in which /-ishki/ ig 


ys indicating 4 
saviour, E 





added (9 Rtn, “be 


§S in gwilwzensy 
a boy,’ or oodenaawan, “be a town or village is 


verbs aawi (VAI) and aawan (Vi\), ‘be an X. 

























2 
2. In reference w 


Verb used to identify someone or something as bein; 
fing. The verbs of identity are aawi Val and aawan vi 





Particular 


Referring to animate intransitive verbs (VAI) formed with the final 
i¢lement /-ke/, ‘make, gather, get,’ such as kokbinaagnike, ‘make 
eS,’ or ziizbaakdoke, ‘make (maple) sugar’ These verbs have a 
IVATIONAL structure consisting of a noun INITIAL, to which is 
ded the VAI FINAL /-ke/, Their meanings vary between making 
fering, hunting, and other socially constructive activities 


WA verb that specifies a number, such as nilizhwag, “they are two (in 
‘humber).’ 


Referring to ANIMATE INTRANSITIVE VERBS (VAI) formed by com 
bining the FINAL element /-i/, ‘have.’ with a noun INITIAL formed 
Hrom the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR POSSESSIVE, as in wzhoonyaami 
*ANsg has money’ (with NOUN INITIAL wzhoonyaam, “ANsp's 
Money") or wniijaansi, ‘ANsg has (a) child(ren), (with noun initial 
DWniijaanis, ‘ANsp’s child’) 


un INANIMATE SUBJECT (S-ROLE), 


nd tissue in the LARYNN: 





JAlso called vocal folds, Bands of muscle 
Salen be drawn closely together and made to vibrate when air is 
forced through them. Sounds made in this fashion ate 

BVOICED; sounds made with vocal cords apart and thus not vibrating, 
re said to be VOICELESS 


ved in the production of 
At part of human anatomy that js involved in the p oe 

ndpipe), LARYNX (voice 
Bspeech, including the lungs, TRACHEA (wir dpip 


Sox), the oral cavity (and its parts) and the nasal ¢ 
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VOCATIVE 


VOICELESS: 


VOLUNTATIVE 


VOWEL 


VOWEL. 
BACKNESS: 


VOWEL MEIGHT 


VOWEL SYNCOPE 


Referrin ‘of a NOUN that is used in direct address. For 

rie vate form of nnishoonis ‘my grandfather,’ is 
pceny used when directly addressing one’s grandfather. See als 
‘TERM OF REFERENCE, 


Designating whether the casting of a TRANSITIVE VERBAL PREDICA 
TION is ACTIVE VOICE, thats, from the perspective of the SEMANTIc 
‘AGENT o EXPERIENCER, Or PASSIVE VOICE, that is, from the perspec 
tive of the PATIENT of RECIPIENT. See ACTIVE VOICE, PASSIVE VOICE 


Referring to a sound which is produced with vibration of the voc. 
corps, In Nishnaabemwin, all VOWELS are voiced, as are the CON 
SONANTS /b/, /d/, /p/, /2/, fab, Ii/, /w/, /yl, /m/ and /n/. OBSTRUENTS 
in Nishnaabemwin are represented in voiced and voiceless pairs, 
¢g., voiced /b/ has voiceless partner /p/, etc. Compare VOICELEss 


Referring to a sound which is produced with the VOCAL Corps far 
enough apart that they do not vibrate. In Nishnaabemwin, /p/. /v/, /k/ 
Js. /stv, /ch/ and /h/ are all voiceless. OBSTRUENTS in Nishnaabem, 
win are represented in voiced and voiceless pairs, ¢,g., voiced /b/ has 
‘voiceless partner /p/, etc, Compare VOICED. 


Indicating a desire. Sometimes expressed in Nishnaabemwin with 
the PREVERB wii-. Example; Aapji nii-damin gegoo. ‘I really want 
play with something,” 


One of the two basic classes of sounds in language, the other being 
CONSONANTS, Vowels are generally produced by putting the VocAt 
CORDS together so that they vibrate (creating voicing), and putting 
the tongue and lips into particular configurations. The vowels of 
Nishnaabemwin are /a, i, €, 0, ii, aa, 00/. Vowels may be SHORT or 
LONG, 





See BACKNESS. 


See HEIGHT, 


‘The process of deleting (not pronouncing) UNSTRESSED vowels, Sce 
SYNCOPE. 


‘A TRANSITIVE VERB with an ANIMATE GOAL 


YES/N 
/NO QUESTION « 1063 





“See INVERSE ONLY VTA 











































TRANSITIVE VERB with an 1 





ANIMATE GOAL 


Mn reference to syllables or vowels, desi, 
iressed. See STRESS; UNSTRESSEp, 





Mates those Which aren, i 





A clause that specifies the time of an Action 
Miibnini maa naa odi [gii-ndomndwaa ji. 
Was summer there [when they were called 
‘treaty],’ (AK 10,20) 


N OF event, For ¢: 
example, 
i-wzhibiih, 





Rewaad). "I 
© go there t0 sign the 


MDesignating the last unit in a word. Usually in 


reference to so 
ig, /n/ is word final in the word jiimaan, ema 


boat.’ 


Any of the possible inflectional forms of  lexeme 
SWord forms associated with the LEXEME jiimaan boat," include the 
BLURAL jlimaanan, the LOCATIVE jiimaaning, and the Vatious pox, 
psessed forms, such as jiimaanim, ‘ANsg's boat See LEXEME, MOR 
PHO-SYNTACTIC WORD. 


For example, 





The vocabulary of a language. See Lexicon 





dy Designating an UNSPECIFIED ACTOR. Since TRANSITIVE VERBS in 
Mishnaabemwin theoretically require wo roles, an ACTOR anda 

GOAL, in those predications corresponding to English ps 
45, those in which only the goal can be expressed, such as 
Hwaabmigoo, ‘I am seen,’ thi 
“any grammatic: 
Mo be unspecified actor forms. 2. For intransitive verbs, used to iden: 
ify affixes associated with verbs naming generalized activity, such 





sives, that 








actor is considered unspecitied, and 
elements that make reference to the actor are said 


niimhidim, ‘there is a dance 


FA Question that expects an answer of yes or no. In Nishnaabemwin 
Blich questions usually have na, ¢.g., Ndaa-ni-maajaa na go?, ‘May 
go?’ Compare CONTENT QUESTION 
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vai -ke, “make, do" 418 
vai -mo, ‘speak (X language)’ 395° 
vai moonah -¢, “dig forX? 410 
vai naad_-e, “fetch X’ 410 
vai nanda_-e, "look for X’ 410. 
vai -ni, ‘act on body’ 391 
vai -oode, “crawl” 379 - 
vai -oodegozi, ‘attend belongings’ 
413 
vai -oomigo, ‘on (horse)back® $80 
vai -oonzhe, ‘bear child’ 413 
vai -ooshkne, “be a max of." 396 
val -ose, ‘walking’ 380 
vai -se | vii se, “fall, move’ 47 
vai -shimo, ‘dance’ 380) 
vai shin | vii sin, “fall We? 353 








1078 + finals 


vai shin, ‘fall and..." 

vai -shkaa | vii shkaa, 
pen to’ 355 

vai -shkaa, ‘move, go’ 381 

Yai -faq, “act, do’ 382 

foo, "Move, act” 383 

wewaan gizi, “X groups...’ 

397 

vai -wewe | vii -wewe, ‘sound 
as..." 361 

vai -Wi | vii -wan, "be’ 363 

vai -zo | vii -de, "be Xed’ 355 

vii -(aa)gamaa, ‘water body’ 368 

(Dtigweyaa, ‘rivers’ 368 

(yaa, ‘body part is... 

‘aaban, ‘dawn’ 372 

aagami, ‘liquid’ 372 

-aagamide, ‘heated liquid’ 372 

Vii -aagnagaa, ‘snow(fall)’ 366 

Vii -aanmad, ‘the wind’ 370 

Vii -aashkaa, ‘waves’ 368 

~aate, ‘light, sunlight’ 370 

Vii -adinaa, ‘hills’ 367 

Vii -akamigaa, ‘ground, land’ 366 

Vii -akamigad, ‘social events’ 369 

Vii -akamigise ‘ground. change’ 
367 

Vii -akwaa, ‘foliage’ 369 

Vii -amo, ‘road, path’ 367 

Vil ~ashk(w)aa, ‘grass’ 368 

-bagaa, ‘leaves’ 369 

vii -biboon ‘gad, ‘years’ 372 

Vii -biigami, ‘water’ 368 

Vii -biikod, ‘sky’ 370 

ii -biisaa, ‘rain’ 371 

-glizhgad, ‘day’ 37\ 


390 
move, hap- 











vai 
































nouns 







Vil -kaa, “Abundance 3 
N -(eyJaaby, * 
OPC, String 
se MB. chain 
N -aabik, 
N-aagan, 
n -aakw 


‘metal, glass? goo 
Hominalizer’ sq 
WOOd, tree: 


485, 4 
487, 49] 


494, 496, 
498, 499, 500) 50) 
503, 504 ae 


N-Aaligw, "Wood, tree’ 54 


n -ashkw, ‘grass 





ed’ 485 


n-bagw, ‘leaf leaves? 456 
n-by, "bush, tree’ 436 
n-ens, ‘diminutive’ 494, gox 
n-iiginw, ‘cloth, s 
n-ishit+, ‘diminy 





es! 498 

N-isii+, ‘diminutives’ 49g 

n-isiw, ‘diminuuye’ 497 

n Jiit, ‘diminutives' 497 

N-min, ‘berry, grain, fruit’ agg 

n-mizhy, ‘bush, tree! 487 

N-she+, ‘diminutives’ 498 

N-wanzhy, ‘bush, tree’ 488 

=n, “nominalizer’ 502 

Na -amegw, ‘fish’ 489 

na ~haa | ni -hii, ‘an X thing’ 484 

Na -o0zw, ‘animal’ 490 

na -sagw, "board, wood’ 488 

ni -aaboo, ‘liquid’ 490 

ni -gamigw, ‘building 
491 





habitation’ 





i -gan, ‘nominalizer’ 503 
ni -ikomaan, ‘knife’ 493 
ni -win, ‘nominalizer’ 505 


paired transitive finals explained 4 
















ct on with mouth’ 44) 
“‘benefactive, applica- 
e463 

-anend+ am, ‘cause 
outh’ 445 

efactive, applicative’ 












1 vii -biihtam, ‘act 
jing’ 450 
|-bid+ 00, ‘act on using 





























4h, on bodys 
VA “itarW Lit ait, 
Vital -lzhw 1 vay ia 





via 





~magam | vii my 
‘smell’ 46) 

vta-N 1 vii -deam 475 

vita -N | vti -d+00 476, 

Vla-om | vti-ind+ am, ‘set on orale 
ly" 440 

\ta-0m | vti-oond+-am, ‘cary on 
back’ 458 

via -sah | vti -sai¥00, “cause, act 
On X" 436 

Vta -shimt | vi -8id¥ 00, “op a4 

via -webiN | vti -webintam, “ser 
on with hand" 442 

Via -webshkaw | vii -webshktam, 

“act on with foot or body” 

444 


vta -wild-Xom, ‘do X wh 462 

via -wiN | vti -widtoo, ‘carry, 
transport’ 459 

Via -zw | vii -2+am, ‘act on w/ heat" 
448 

‘via -zw, “cause in body’ 46 

transitive & intransitive related 43) 

transitive finals 426-476 

vai & vii paired finals 342-364 

vai finals 374-424 

vai ~izi| vii -ad lost in transitive deriva- 














































‘gonagad, ‘number of days...” pre-finals 324 d+am, ‘act on oral- tion 434 
371 summary of final types 326 vil finals 364-374 

indmaa, ‘water body’ 368 transitive am, ‘cause, act on zero-finals 334 
Vii -/po, 'snowfall’ 371 via 2-ndaw | vii -2nd+am, ‘heat with boy past verbs 89 
Vii -/sagaa, ‘wood, floors’ 369 461 first person plural with a free nominal 5 
Vil -isagad, ‘wood" 372 vita -a(hjw | vti -alr+ am, ‘act on floating 
Vii ~jiishkwigaa, ‘mud’ 367 instr.’ 447 ot or body’ 443 ofdemonstretives $81 
vil -/iwan, ‘current, flow’ 368 Vti -ishk+am, ‘cause : 





1080 * focus 


of quantifiers 573 
focus, 
and personal pronouns 612 
focus constructions with mii 614 
identificational constructions 973 
in yes/no questions 976 
with mii 970-973 
force, semantic role 654 
fourth person 219 (see also obviation) 
fronting 
of adverb modifiers 932 
future 
used with imperative force 995 
future tense 772-782 
see also tense 
da-/ga- with impersonal verbs 776 
future obligatory with aabdig 787 
future relative to future 780 
future with da-/ga- 776-782 
future with wii- 772-776 
overlap of da-/ga- & wii- 780 
relative future in past 770 
relative future with wii- 775 
w/ adverbs expressing obligation 789 


G 
Raawil njida 842 
“gan, nominalizer 50S 
gehi- 
prenoun 153 
preverb 164 
ge 
ge constructions 614 
in coordination 998 
to express ‘one's own’ 617 
Be- 
see also da-/ga- 
changed conjunet of da~/ga- 779 
marks mood w/ preterit 786 
Regoo(n), indefinite pronoun 126 
gender 114~121 
and topicality hierarchy 267 





animate and ing 
C. King’s com 





Son | 
Aialect variation in jig. 
Bender and proper nar. 
gender shift 118 
grammatical features distingy 
mate & inanimate nouns yy 
Brammatical tests for gender 
in grammar 940 
markers /-a/ & / i/ 482 
marking on nouns 177 


de 








morphological indexing 177 


relationship to verb substype 
gender (sexual) differences in 
fal roots 328 





alized activity 
discourse function 533—538 
second person inflections $14 
generalized actor 
suffix /-m/ 220 


generalized actors 689 





discourse function 
generic reference 536 
genetic relationships 13 


geographical medials, see also environmen 


tal medials 

gii(n), see personal pronouns 

gii-. see past tense 760 

giintam, see personal pronouns 
giintamwaa, see personal pronouns 
glintamwi(n), see personal pronouns 
glinwaa, see personal pronoun 
giiwenh, evidential 830 


gilwi(n), see personal pronoun: 
giizhiitaa, aspectual verb 79 

gi, see demonstrative pronoun 
giwedi, see demonstrative pronoun 


giwi, see demonstrative pronouns 





giwig, see demonstrative pron 


glides 
Cw, Cy + /a/ coalescence 
deletion 88 



















a 
grammatical dl 

ae head of phrases MK clauses 
SyMlactic cor 
head-marking iia 
in phrases & clauses 945, 
hierarchy, topicality 267265 
hortatives 993 
hours 
expressing time 801 
how many questions 986 
how questions 983 
hypotheticality 
with preterit dubitative 836 


I 
identity 
verbs of identity 704109 
idiolect, defined § 
fi verbs, see vii verbs 
idig, evidential $30 
-iig-‘sheetlike’ classifier 346 
-ling, see locatives 
-iinh, see contemplives 
-fins, see diminutives 
lish, see pejoratives 
-ikaang, distributed locative 746 
im, see possessed noun theme suffix 
imperative order 157 
da-/ga- with force of commands 777 
modes with vai 222 
vai delayed mode 222 
vai immediate mode 222 
vai prohibitive mode 222 
vai verbs 222 
‘vta imperatives with on 284 
vta template 279 
imperatives 991-996 
delayed imperatives 993 
directionals with 993 
future tense as imperativé 
hortatives 993 


e995 








negation in 853 








1082 * impersonal verbs 


negative commands (prohibitives) 992 
with mii 995 
with multi-clausal expressions 995 
with wii- 994 
impersonal verbs 254 
derivational finals 365-373 
and tense 764 
days & units of time 371-372 
landscape 366-368 
social activities 369 
vegetation & wood products 368-369 
weather conditions 370-371 
/iN/ relative root 
see also relative roots 
in expressions of similarity 753-757 
in locational expressions 724 
in manner expressions 751 
inalienable possession 107 
inanimate intransitive verbs, see vii verbs 
inanimate nouns 114 
inchoative 
ambiguous with stative 337 
inclusive 
in hortatives 993 
inclusive first person plural 122 
incorporating verbs 
vai aawad_-e, ‘haul X’ 410 
vai giziiblig_-e, ‘wash X' 411 
vai moonah_-e, ‘dig for X’ 410 
vai naad -e, ‘fetch X' 410 
vai nanda_-e, ‘look for X' 410 
with medial /-aabik-/, ‘money’ 411 
with medial /-is-/, ‘wood’ 411 
with medial /-konay-/, ‘clothes’ 412 
incorporation 409—413 
see also incorporating verbs 
see also noun incorporation 
and body part dependent nouns 330 
and medials 330 
as backgrounding device 696-698 
final /-wawaso/, ‘act on child’ 412 
final -aawazo/, ‘attend to group’ 412 


















final /-oodegozi / 


‘belong 
final /-oonzhel, tea 


a *bear child 
Of semantic patients 654 


reduplication and 3g 
indefinite pronouns sos 





discourse function 
84a gegoo as ne 
in negation 846 
introduced 126 








IVE existential gay 


With constituent negation g47 

indefinites 538~s42 
locational, ngoji 7 
with bezhig 538 





with demonstratives and nouns &4) 
with relative clauses 54 
With simple nouns 40 
indentificational constructions 97 
independent nouns 
independent order 157 









{rument semantic role 
features distinguishing from oy 


944 
in syntax 943-945 


njunc 


occasionally with mii 973 

vai template 219 

via template 274 

vti template 310 

with direct quotation 669 
indicative mode 798 : 
indirect questions 990 ag 
inflection 90-100 

see also Chapters 4-8 \72 

and transitivity in verbs 214 

as a way of marking participants 529 

generalized actors 689 

noun inflectional stem classes 17+" 

relation to semantic roles 648 

relationship to parts of spec 

summary table of noun inflect 








via independent & noun inflection - 
information status i 
and word order 95! % rar 


-ing, see locatives 


‘eo heway + 1083 


See theme suffixes 27) 
inverse-only vta verbs 137 
derivation 445447 
IPA 29 

-ish, see pejoratives 


~ishki vai verbs of addiction 415 
iteratives 800 


Vil examples 264 
iw, as subordinator 947 
/-iwel, detransitivizing vai final 6p 


J 

Ji- 
see also da-/ga- 
plain conjunct of da-/ga- 778 
with wil- 785 

Johnston, B. 424, 425 


K 
-kaa, ‘abundance’ vii final 373 
-kaa, vit ‘abundant’ as existential 719 
~kaang, distributed locative 746 
-kaazo, ‘pretend to...” vai final 413 
Kaye, J. 57 
Kaye, J. & G, Piggott & K. Tokaichi 21 
-ke, vai final ‘make, do’ 418 
Keenen, E. S81 
Kegg, M, 230 
kina 
qualification of kina with gegaa 607 
qualifying medials 60 
kind, pronouns of kind (dnawa) 127 
King, C. 119 
kinship terms 107-112 
and denominal verbs of being 710 
and verbs of possession 710 
‘old and new systems 108 
verbs of kin relations 418 
with lexicalized contempuves 188 
without possessors 113 
ko (kwa) av, habitual 790 














1084 *kwe 





Awe, ‘woman’ in compounds 522 
L 
Jabial consonants 45 
Janguage 
defined 10 
language family 
defined 10 
larynx 32 
length, see linear extent 900 
lexeme 60 
lexical passives 690 
lexical structure 
summarized 332-334 
lexicalization 
of contemptives 175 
of possessive suffixes 202 
of preverbs 320-323 
likeness, expressing 753-757 
linear extent, expressions of 900 
link consonants 339 
in derivational morphology 338—341 
link vowels 403 
in derivational morphology 338-341 
in transitive derivation 432 
with nasal-final vai stems 226 
local 
see theme suffixes 
location 
see esp, Chapter 15 
cardinal directions 742 
bj, uncertain location 738 
demonstrative adverbs 733-736 
destination location 724 
distributed locatives with -(iJkaang 746 
general locational adverbs 738-739 
left & right 743 
list of locational adverbs 140 
locational roots 423, 525 
locative noun usage 743-748 
nakeyaa, general directional 736 
ngoji. indefinite location 737 











Pertinent relative roots 5 
Foots specifying physical ore, 
serial sequence 742 ea 
source location 723 
Specified with /-yahii/ & yap 
Yahiin 





Static location 722 
Universal location 737 
Upstairs & downstairs 743 
upstream & downstream 743 
where questions 983 
with clausal adjuncts 7a4~ 
with directionals 
with nominal placenames 746 
with verbs bi vai & te vii 716-7 
with verbs dgo & dgomga 
with verbs yaa & y 
locational adverbs 140 
locative 
















distributed locatives with -(i)haang 14 
locatives 
and demonstratives 
irregular forms 178 
noun locative forms 193-196 
with (obviative) possessors 205 
with relative roots 664 
logical relations 856-861 
purpose 856 
reason 858 
result 860 
long vowels 39 
loss of consonants 81 
M 
maaba, see demonstrative pronouns . 
maage, in disjunction 1001 quantifiers 605 
maajtaa, aspectual verb 793 nedials 332 


maamig, see demonstrative pronov 





maamin, see demonstrative pronou 
maamwi, with superlatives 90 

e pronouns 
maanda, see demonstrative pr 
734 





‘maanpii, “here 
MacGregor, E. 425 





mood 1085 


and verbs with Independent order 973 
as discourse sequencer 963479 
in focusing constructions 614, 910-973 
‘mii-focus & relative clauses 979 7 
predicative 1S} 
with demonstratives 563 
‘with imperatives 995 
with iw, demonstrative 969 
with yes/no questions 97% 
-minag- “berrylike" classifier 346 
minimal pairs 
defined 34 
consonants 43 
vowels 34 
mnik, av ‘So many.’ in quantity expressions 
871 
modal preverbs 159 
mode 798 
chart of modes 799. 
delayed mode in imperative 993 
dubitative mode 832 
preterit dubitative mode 834 
preterit mode 
prohibitive mode in imperatives 992 
variation in vai inflection 227 
via conjunct inflection 278 
modes 
in vai verb inflection 220 
money 
classifier used with 883 
expressing amounts 894 
expressions of various amounts 895 


month 
expressing the day of the month 809 


months 
expressing the month 806, ‘809 
names of months 806 
mood 
da-/ga- as marker of 778 
future with ge- + preterit mode 786 


dal preverb da- 781 
Pal 2-187 








modal preverb daa- 78: 


1086 + morphology 


obligato T8P=THI. 

“optative (hopes, wishes) 789 
-overviow, with tense 759 

possibility with J & preterit mode 78 


see also inflection, derivation 
allomorphy in noun plural 180. 
defined 25. 
derivational see Chapters 9-11 
derivational versus inflectional 98 
finals (introduced) 318 
identifying word components 482 
inflectional 90=100 
inflectional, see Chapters 4-8 122 
Anitials (introduced) 318 
problems of segmentation 34) 
productivity 99 
truncation in transitive finals 430 
morphophonemics 
of mode markers /-bany/ and /-digw/ 220 
motion verbs 348349, 374-380 
Substance of path motion verbs 380 
mshi-, pn. as socially sensitive term 1) 


N 
IN/ 86 
=n, nominalizer SOS 
na questions 975-979 
naasaab, in statements of equation 906 
nahi, pausal pronoun 128, 594 
nakeyaa, general directional 736 
names 
and demonstratives 548 
and grammatical gender 120 
obviative forms 185 
use in discourse 547 
nanda, see demonstrative pronouns 
nasalized vowels 40 
nasals 33 
assimilation 73 
Jenition of obstruents 307 
nasal-final stems and /-ge/ 405 





Datu 18m phono 
mda-, as ‘Voluntative > tie 


ndawea, av, @: " 


Affirmation with en yy 

nd py aanon 95 

and verbal orders §47 
tlefled negatives 54s 
Contrastive neg 
Contrastive f 
saa ge 
Saawil Nida 84 


ation 4p 


ONOUNS in 6} 





AS EBALVE existential xg 


in imperatives (prohibitives) ys 
in independent vs, ¢ 
in subordinate ch 
in subordin 


DnJUDCE ender Hug 
auses $49 


Me C1AUSeS With byrag. x9 
lexieal negatives ss¢ 





man) (lidig) $44 
Negation of propositions &a¢ 


Negation with independent order x 





tive adverbs j4$ 
ive capability with maamd 
Bative preverbs 16 


tive pronouns 9x 





tive questions 853 
Negaliive yes/no questions 
A 








Of specific constituents $47 
omission of gacnwii(n) in independen 
841 
position of gaawii(n) 840 
Pronouns used with 126 
the root /aanw/ 855 
yerbless neg’s ofexistence or posse 
844 
with adverb aano 856 
with indefinite pronouns 846 
negative adverbs 145 
negative preverbs 163 
negatives 
negative commands (prohibitives 
neutral mode, see indicative mode 








210, 425, 902, 





9, 149, 319, 407, 


in vai inflection 230 
et variation 17-19 


tive pronouns 
trative pronouns 


five pronouns 














non-specific reference sig 

noo). with geyon $07 

‘noondes. Wy before goat ig 

Nonhern Ojibwe, dialect of Anish ty 

oun INcorpOTAtION AOI—}y 
see also incorporation 

noun phrases 


constituency 934 
coordination 996 
noun phrase defined $34 
structure 930959 
‘with demonstratives 459 
nouns 
abstract final /2w/ 4ny 
AS part of speech 105=)2] 
body part terms 106-113 
compounds $15~492 
concrete und abstract nouns 106 
contemptives and diminutives 15 
dependent and independent 106=414 
derivation 477522 
gender, morphological indexing 177 
Srammatical features distinguishing ani- 
mate & inanimate 923 
nmatical features of nouns 922094 
Brammatical gender 114 
indefinite possessors 198 











inflection similar to via 279, 
inflectional stem classes 173-177 
inflectional stem classes (chart) 174 
Kinship terms 107=112 

locative forms 193-196 

locative usage 743-748 
locatives, irregular forms 178 
mass nouns 182 

nominalizer -aagan S04 
nominalizer -gan $03 
nominalizer -n $02 

nominalizer -win SOS 
nominalizers 502-507 

noun phrase structure 930-932 





noun roots & general roots 477 


1088» ntaa- 


obviative possessors 203 
‘obviatives 183 
ordering of nominal suffixes 209 
outline of inflectional categories 172 
overview of stem types 478480 
Participial nominals 514 
participles 210, 510-515 
pejoratives 190-193, 
person prefixes, form of 199 
plurals 178—182 
plurals, inherent 182 
possession 196-205 
preterit dubitatives 209 
preterits 206 
reduplication in 507~510 
stem classes & contemptives 175 
stem types, summary chart 480 
‘stem-final /w/ and 48} 
summary list of kinds 921 
summary table of inflections 210 
Yocative plurals 206 
vocatives 205 
now, see demonstrative pronouns: 
‘niaa- py, habitual 790 
number, singular & plural 178. 
in grammar 940 
numbers 873-886, 
‘first’ with preverb shki- 880. 
as free word, pre-X, and root 86S 
cardinal numbers 873~?? 
classifiers 883-885 
distributive numbers 880 
fractions with aabra, ‘half’ 876 
numeric preverbs 166 
ordinal numbers 879 
part of speech category 148 
fepetition “times” numbers 477 
vai final -ooshkne, ‘be a max of...’ 396 
vai final -wewaan 'gizi, ‘X groups. 
397 
verbs of number 148, 361, 881 
verbs of numbers as existentials 720 








Verbs taking number 1001S Ras 
Verbs with number roo, 96 
mwanj, in comparatives 995 


oO 
> directional preverts 
see Wa- 733 
O'Meara, 1.133, 215, a19, 5 
373, 425, 431, 433 4 
object grammatical relation 957 
Object of perception verbs isg 
objectless vti verbs 


See pseudo-intransitive verby 

obligation 787749 

Obviation 623-643 
and first and second persons 619 
and topicality hierarchy 9 
locatives with obviativ 
noun forms 183 
obyiative 
obviative possessor 








oems of names 185 





of preterit nouns 208 
parts of speech indexed 635 
proximate shifts 64 
role in grammar 940 
Vii verb inflection, and 25 

obviative 


see obviation 





Odawa 
see Nishnaabemwir 
dialect of Nishnaabemwin 
dialect variation in vai inflectic 





loss of final /n 
Ogg, A. 26 
Ojibwe, see Anishinaabemowin 
Oji-Cree, dialect of Anish, 16 
-om, see possessed noun theme 
Jond/ relative root 


see also relative fool 


affix 


in reason clauses 858 





source location 


-ong, see locative 








‘Peloratives* 10R9 


emphatic particles 130 
emphatic particles with pronouns 43 
interjections and exhortatives 149 
Phonological behaviour 73 
Sequencing particle dash 15) 
Partitives 
and mass nouns 543 
Partitive use of kina 603, 
Felationship 10 mass nouns 142 
Pans of speech 10117) 
derivational morphology and 103 
guidelines for determining 103-105 
inflectional morphology and 104 
summary of gram. features 931-29 
syntax and 105 
Passives 687-692 
as inflectionally intransitive 272 
inflectional passives 687492 
lexical passives 690 
vai lexical passives 359 
vta theme suffixes 271 
with vai -oomgo, “on (horse)back® 380 
past tense 760=772 
see also tense 
and impersonal verbs 764 
‘and initial change 771 
i> as recent past 761 
njl- as recent past 761 
relative future in past 770 
relative past with aazhi 768 
relative past with git- 766 
relative past with gti & preterit 767 
relative past with pil 769 
sequences of gil- 762 
patient, semantic role 648 
patients 
and incorporation #89 
Payne, D. 635 
Payne, T. 268, 706, 970 
pejoratives 190-193 
ordering rel. to other suffixes 192 








palatalization 193 





1090 * Pentland, D, 


Pentland, D. 26 
person 
‘and topicality hierarchy 267 
disallowed vta combinations 273 
first person plural with a free nominal 
SM 
fourth person 219 
inclusive and exclusive 122 
personal pronouns 122 
person asymmetries 
in passive 689 
person prefixes 62-72 
fas present tense markers 760 
form of 199 
link consonant /d/ 340, 
reanalysis of person prefixes 200 
selection in via inflection 269 
variation in form 220 
versus derivational elements 340 
with V-initial dependent nouns 200 
personal pronouns 122, 609-623 
and focus/emphasis 612 
discourse function 609 
in apposition with nouns 611 
pronouns of precedence 123 
perspective 
and semantic roles of verb 686 
phonemes 29 
phones 30 
phonetic alphabet 29 
phonological processes 73-89 
coalesce. of Cwly + /a/ in nouns 179 
coalescence of /nw/ + /a/ 10 /noo/ 226 
‘eoalescence of /wa/ to /o/ 83 
coalescence processes 179 
compensatory lengthening 306 
deletion of glottal stop 89 
deletion of suffix vowels in noun inflec 
tion 178 
final short-vowel & glide deletion 224 
glide deletion 88 
inflectional /-w/ deletion 229 





Voss of e/ in form; 


ing beng 
Toss of final /i/in Oday ee 





obstruent lenition ss sia 
After nasals >: 
ization in pejor alive 193 
NEF Hein oem 


vowel processes 49 
Word-final unroun 





/y/-insertion in ¢ 


DnjUnet order 
phonology 


see esp. Chapters 2, 4.9 & } 
$e€ also phonological processe 
defined 25 

patural classes, explained 7 
Phonological derivation, explained 
phonological rules 
Phonological sublypes 


Structure of noun ste 








underlying 





Vii inflectional 





vta stem 
Piggott, G. 19. 
Piggott, G. & A. Grafstein 2 
Piggott, G. & J. Kay 
pii,ay 

acts nominal with demon 








with clauses for relatiy 





place of articulation, consonan 


pla 








and grammatical g 
locatives with 746 
Plains 


sub-group of Algonquian 





Plains Ojibwa (Saulteaux) 
7 

plural 
vaip verbs 2 

plurals 


absence in mass r 


cified) possessors 198 


potkin relation 418 


or suffixes on nouns 204 


‘of nouns 196-205 





geographical 365 
pre-finals 324 
prefixes 
extended person prefix forms 62 
pre-medials 332 
prenouns 
as part of speech 152154 
category introduced 152 
derivation of $26 
discourse function $92 
Phonological aspects of 60 
Prenoun and root forms 132 
prenoun gehi- 153 
Prepositions 664 
prescriptive grammar 11 
present tense 759-760 
see also tense 
person prefixes as markers of 760 
presentationals $70 
pretending 
see feigning 
preterit 
obviation of preterit nouns 208 
with nouns 206 
preterit dubitative mode 798, 834 
see also mode 
in hypotheticals 836 
with nouns 209 
preterit mode 798 
see also mode 
-ban and -pan 227 
/-bany/ as underlying form 227 
J-bany/ form 220 
in relative past tense 767 
naa extension 2; 
vai suffixes fig & -lin 227 
variant -aambaa(nh) 227 
with ji-as possibility 785 
preverbs 
‘as part of speech 154-170 
aspectual preverbs 162 








category introduced 154 





1092 * primary derivation 


degree preverbs 871 
derivation of $26 
directional preverbs 161 
= preverb 156 
evaluative preverbs 165 
gchi- preverb 164 
Jexicalization of 320-323 
manner and degree preverbs 163 
negative preverbs 163 
phonological aspects of 60 
preverb & root forms 154, 424 
quantitative (numeric) preverbs 166 
relative frequency of preverbs 169 
relative order of preverbs 168 
relative preverbs 160 
subordinating preverbs 166 
tense and modal preverbs 159 
primary derivation 
introduced 334 
primary object 957 
primary stress 55 
productivity, in morphology 99 
prohibitives 992 
syntax of 853 
pronominal grammatical categories $28 
pronouns 
ais part of speech 121-129 
category introduced 121 
conirastive use of ge construction 618 
demonstrative pronouns |23—125 
dubitative pronouns 127 
ge constructions 614 
ge wil as fixed expression 617 
grammatical features of pronouns 924— 
925 
in negation 619 
indefinite 59s 
indefinite pronouns 126, 594 
indefinites with Aina and gaa 126 
inflectional types 924 
interrogative pronouns 129 
Negative pronouns 59% 











of contrastive 

Of exclusivity ee a 
Of kind dnawa soy 

Of precedence 69) 

Pausal (substitutive) pron 
Personal pronouns 123, go 








Personal pronouns of precede. 
Pronouns of kind | shi 
Femote demonstrative roy 


Substitutionary pronoun 
Summary list of kinds 
Universal pronouns $94, 699 
Pronunciation, see phono 
Proto-Algic 13 








Proximal demonstratives 124 
proximate 

see obviation 
proximity 

in 





mar 940 
pseudo-cleft 

Similarity of mii clauses to 96 
Pseudo-intransitive verbs 218, 248 


and sentential compleme 





list of 2 





purpose 
expre! 


logical relation 856 


ion of pu 





qualities 
roots specifying qualit 
quantification 


expressing the number of times 82 


nal adverb 





quantific 
quantifier f 
quantifiers 








wat 573 
‘and demonstratives 574 
and relative roots $78 


general quantifiers 5 





in nominal construc 





with classifiers 


quantitative preverbs 166 








‘telative clauses * 10993 


R 
raising, see copying (raising) verbs 
reanalysis 
‘of person prefixes 65, 200 
reason 
‘expression of reason clauses RSH 
Jogical relation 858 
why questions 988 
fecipient, semantic role 655 
reciprocals 695 
formed with final -idi 409 
reconstruction 
historical reconstruction 12 
reduplication 421, 507-510, 908-915 
distributed location 909 
distribution in time 912 
distributive 385 
form 915 
in incorporation 328 
in nouns $07-$10 
in participles $13 
in transitives 428 
intensity 913 
iteration of repetitive action 910 
obscured by syncope 328 
perseverance 914 
phonological patterns of reduplication 
913 
plurality of subject 908 
Topetitive action 909 
root reduplication in vai's 328 
semantic functions 908-915 
referentiality 
and relative roots 755 
reflexives 695 
and disjoint reference 273 
formed with final -idizo 408 
relative clauses $79-S91 
and demonstratives $55 
defined 529 
grammatical roles that relativize S84 








relative root complements in 725 





1094 * relative date 


structure and function $79-s91 
variation in form $89 
with indefinites 541 
with kina gegoo 608 
with mii-focus constructions 970 
word order 550 
relative date, expressing 811 
relative preverbs 160 
see also relative roots 
lexicalization of 320 
relative roots 160, 421423 
see also /akw/, /apiiv, /daN/, /daSw/, 
JANI, /ond/ 
Jakw/, quantity & degree 870 
and quantifiers 578 
and referentiality 755 
and universal quantifier 604 
Japiiv, degree 869 
/daN/, static location 723 
/daSw/, quantity 867 
AN/ ‘destination’ 724 
in impersonal verbs 365 
/iN/ in result clauses 860 
in locative expressions 749 
locative case used with 664 
morphological behaviour of /iN-/ 329 
nyji-in negatives 842 
of location 721-725 
of quantity & degree 866-871 
Jond/ source 723 
semantic relations 663 
thie as prenoun (ex. 213) 593 
relative tense, see tense 
remote demonstratives 125 
restricted roots 328 
resultatives 
expression of result clauses 860 
with dash 461 
reversative 423 
Rhodes, R. 11, 15, 19, 27, 157, 242, 333, 
3K4, 423, 425, 432, 433, 438, 449, 456, 
543, $50, 645, 664, 755, 807, 957 








Rice, K. 24 
Rogers, J, 230, 95 
TOOLS 327~130, 3 


rounding 38 


Russell, K. 645 


Ss 


IS/ 87 


Sapir, E. 13 
Saulteaux, dialect of Anish 
Schmalz, P, 27 

schwa 37 


seasons 
secondary derivatior 


secondary object 957 


secondary objects 


20424 





lomorphic var 














directional oo 4p 2 3 
Beneral and restricted rogy 

locational roois 423, s3¢ 

NOUN TOOLS & general roxy = 
Humber roots with verby gee 

Post-radicals 374 

relationship to pren <4 
relationship to preverhy — 
relative roots 16 

root reduplication jn 

Toots spe 


TOOIS Specifying aspect 


roots 





ifying manne 
Toots specifying physical 
FOOIS specifying qualities 4 


Toots specifyin 





TOOIS specifying sta 





to express manner 7. 


With intransitive verb 


behaviour in intransitive final 


expression of 419 





introduced 3 


ir 19-23 





Of Anish, 15 


and word order 916 


‘Suppletion = 1095 


complements of 675 
spelling 
borrowings 89 
use of apostrophe (") 85 
Spielmann, R. 26 
square brackets, used for phonetic tran- 
scriptions 30 
s-role 
introduced 651 
see alsomacroroles 
standardization see orthography 
Slates, roots specifying states 424 
stative, ambiguous with inchoative 337 
stem 
defined 319 
in derivational morphology 60 
stem forms 477 
stress 49-57 
preverbs and prenouns 60 
primary word stress 55 
structural /w/ 82 
sub-dialects 7 
subject 
inflectional evidence for subjects in 
Nish. 960 
subject grammatical relation 957 
subordinating preverbs 166 
subordination 
obviation in subordinate clauses 639 
of backgrounded verbs 948-949 
with temporal adverbs 826 
subordinators 946-947 
adverbial 947 
demonstrative fw 947 
quasi-predicative adverbs 949 
substance of path motion verbs 380 
substitutionary pronouns 54 
superlatives 907 
suppletion 
in verbs of possession 416 
in vta conjunct inflection 278 





with possession 202 





1096 * syllabification 


syllabification 
of nasals 73 
syncopated, see syncope 
syncope S1-SS 
adjustments (o resulting sequences of 
identical consonants 76 
adjustments to resulting sequences of 
non-identical consonants 78 

and consonant devoicing 80 

and lip-rounding 83 

and loss of consonants 81 

and possessed noun themes 202 

and vai inflection 228 

deletion of glottal stop, and 81 
diphthongization resulting from 82 
obscures reduplication patterns 328 
obscuring initial change 155 
relationship to Nishnaabemwin dialect 

3-2? 
removed from underlying forms 60 
syntax 
see Chapter 18 
see clauses, word order 
and parts of speech 105 
and transitivity 215 
communicative functions 974-996 
complementizers 946-947 
conjunct inflection on main verbs 951 
content questions 979-991 
defined 25 
functions of subordination 948-949 
head defined 931 
head-marking 945 
independent & conjunct orders 945-945 
introduction to grammatical categories 
916-920 

pragmatic interpretation 94/—943 
questions 975-991 
subordinators 946-947 
the role of word order 951-957 

word order within clause 933-936 
yes/no questions 975-979 





T 


{a Verbs, see vta vert 
emperature, expres 
temporal adverhy 
tense 759—749 


Hons of og 





see also presen 





future relatiy 






future tense 


in clausal complen 





overview, with m 





Past tense 760- 





Present tense 
relative future in past 77 


relative past ten 





relative past w 





relative past with p 
tense preverbs 159 
theme 
Inverse 629 
theme-focus via panicipl 
theme suffixe 





-aa Via them 
direct 270 
direct & inverse 2 
~i via theme 270 
-igoo via theme 2 
-igw via theme 270 
-iN via theme 27¢ 
inverse 270 

local & non-local 271 


possessed noun theme 20 








vta theme suffixe 

vii /-am/ variation 306 
theme, semantic role 65 
ti verbs, see vti verbs 
time 

see esp. Chapter 16 

duration of specific u 

expressing the day 





f the 


expressing the day of the 
expressing the hour 8 


expressing the r 


verbs * 1097 


val verbs 
see also verbs 
conjunet order template 22) 
derivation, Chapter 9 
imperative order template 222 
independent order template 219 
inflection 72-250 
inflectional subclasses 218 
Jong-vowel final stems 224 
nasal-final stems 226 
phonological stem-types 223 
pscudo-intransitive vai 309 
pscudo-intransitives 218, 248 
short-vowel final stems 224 
vaio 136, 242 
vaip 218 
vaio verbs 18, 136 
ist of 242 
vaip verbs 218 
Valentine, L. 26, 645 
Valentine, R. 20, 27, 643, 645 
Valentine, R. & L. White 21 
variety, language variety defined 10 
velar consonants 45 
velum (soft palate) 33 
verbal mode, see mode & indiv. modes: 
verbal order 
see also conjunct, imperative & inde- 
pendent orders 
features disting. independent & conjunct 
94d 
introduced 157 
‘syntactic relevance 943-945 
verbless constructions 
see also questions 
negative existentials 844 
presentationals 570 
with demonstratives 565 
verbs 
as part of speech 129-138 
bodily actions 491 








body part verbs 385-389 


1098 + verbs of abundance 


deriving borrowed verbs 406 
descriptive verbs 342 
ditransitives 136 
glossing verbs in the dictionary 135 
grammatical features of verbs 925-929 
impersonal verbs 254 
inverse-only via 137 
paired transitives and intransitives 138 
participles 137 
pseudo-intransitive verbs 667 
secondary role via verbs 685 
stative and inchoative ambiguity 337 
‘sub-classes, main 132 
summary list of kinds 922 
ty 130 
vai & vii paired finals 342-364 
vyai finals 342-364 
yai inflection ??—250 
vai inflectional subclasses 218 
vai object-of-perception verbs 356 
vai pseudo-intransitive 218, 248 
vai verbs of possession 416-418 
vaio 136, 242 
yaip, inherently plural 218 
verbal mode 798 
verbs of accompaniment 702 
verbs of addiction (-ishki) 415 
verbs of feigning (with -kaazo) 413 
verbs of making & gathering (with -ke) 
418 
verbs of motion 374-380 
verbs of number 148, 881 
verbs of thinking 396, 655 
vii finals 342-364 
vii inflection 251-266 
vt verbs of perception & thought 459 
via inflection 267-304 
vti inflection 305-317 
verbs of abundance 373 
as existentials 719 
verbs of being 
see also being 












Structure explainey 3) 
Verbs of intention and g i 
Verbs of motion 34x M4 

Verbs of number 14g A 


: 88 
Verbs of perception 


Complements of 673 
vii verbs 
impersonal 254 
inflection 251-266 
inflectional Subclasses 259 
magad augment37y 
Vii finals 364—374, 
vocal cords 32, 45 


vocal tract 
components of 32 
diagram of 45 


vocatives 205 
discourse function 530 
plurals 206 

voiced 32 

voiceless 32 


voi 





ng 32 
voluntative 789 
wii- as 772 
vowel backness 
front, central, back 38 
vowels 34—41 
backness 38 
classification of vowels 38 
diphthongization 82 
distinctive, with examples 34 
final short vowel & glide deletion 22 
height 38 
lengthening of short vowels ind 
tion 340 





Jink vowels 338 
Jong vowels 39 
Jong-V final stems in derivation + 
loss of short vowels in derivation 
minimal pairs 34 


nasalized vowels 40 


| wegwen, dubitative pronoun 127 


1, dubitative pronoun 127 | 
wegnen, interrogative pronoun 129 


weight, expressing 888 
‘wenesh, interrogative pronoun 129 
| -wewe, ‘sound’ 353 
what questions 981 
when questions 985 
where questions 983 
which 
| questions of which 981 
‘who questions 979 
| why questions 988 
widi, see demonstrative pronouns 
wii- 772-776 
see also future tense 
‘as marker of relative future 775 
as voluntative 772, 789 
in impersonal expressions 75 
nii-, as Ini-/ + /wii-/ 773 
overlap with da-/ga- 780 
with commands 994 
with endgwen(h) & da- 781 
with ji- 785 
‘with purpose clauses 773 
| _with unrealized intentions 774 
‘wii(n), see personal pronouns 
wiintam, see personal pronouns 
‘wiintamwaa, see personal pronouns: 
wiinwaa, see personal pronouns 
-win, nominalizer 505 
-wish, see pejoratives 
wishes, see optative 
‘wiya, indefinite pronoun 126 
word order 
see also clauses, syntax 
| order of secondary objects 936 
quantifier, noun, and verb 606 












1100 * word structure. 


role in discourse 951-957 
variable in clause 933-936 
verb-initial patterns 581 
with relative roots & preverbs 938 
within a relative clause 588 
within clause 933-936 
word structure, see lexical structure 
word-stems 60 
defined 319 





ve 
yaa (ayaa), vai & vii ‘be (ina place)’ 402 
usage 710-714 
=yahii, locational final 739 
-yahiing, locational final 739 
year 
expressing seasons 819 
expressing the year 808 
yes/no questions 975-979 
see also questions 
/y/-insertion in conjunct order 226, 309 


Z 
zero-derivation 483 

zero-finals 

with certain body-part verbs 334 
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